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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Committee appointed by the Royal Society to direct the publication of the 
Philosophical Transactions^ take this opportunity to acquaint the Public, that it fully 
appears, as well from the Council-books and Journals of the Society, as from repeated 
declarations which have been made in several former Transactions^ that the printing of 
them was always, from time to time, the single act of the respective Secretaries till the 
Forty-seventh Volume; the Society, as a Body, never interesting themselves any further 
in their publication, than by occasionally recommending the revival of them to some of 
their Secretaries, when, from the particular circumstances of their affairs, the Transactmis 
had happened for any length of time to be intermitted. And this seems principally to 
have been done with a \iew to satisfy the Public, that their usual meetings vrere then 
continued, for the improvement of knowledge, and benefit of mankind, the great ends 
of their first institution by the Royal Charters, and which they have ever since steadily 
pursued. 

But the Society being of late years greatly enlarged, and their communications more 
numerous, it was thought advisable that a Committee of their members should be 
appointed, to reconsider the papers read before them, and select out of them such as 
they should judge most proper for publication in the future Transactions \ which was 
accordingly done upon the 26th of March 1752. And the grounds of their choice are, and 
will continue to be, the importance and singularity of the subjects, or the advantageous 
manner of treating them; without pretending to answer for the certainty of the facts, 
or propriety of the reasonings, contained in the several papers so published, which must 
still rest on the credit or judgement of their respective authors. 

It is like^^ise necessary on this occasion to remark, that it is an established rule of 
the Society, to which they will always adhere, never to give their opinion, as a Body, 
upon any subject, either of Nature or Art, that comes before them. And therefore the 
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thanks, which axe frequently proposed from the Chair, to be given to the authors of 
such papers as are read at their accustomed meetings, or to the persons through whose 
hands they received them, are to be considered in no other light than as a matter of 
civility, in return for the respect shown to the Society by those communications. The 
like also is to be said with regard to the several projects, inventions, and curiosities of 
various kinds, which are often exhibited to the Society; the authors whereof, or those 
who exhibit them, frequently take the liberty to report and even to certify in the public 
newspapers, that they have met mth the highest applause and approbation. And 
therefore it is hoped that no regard will hereafter be paid to such reports and public 
notices; which in some instances have been too lightly credited, to the dishonoui* of the 
Society. 

The Meteorological Journal hitherto kept by the Assistant Secretary at the Apart¬ 
ments of the Eoyal Society, by order of the President and Council, and published in 
the Philosophical Transactions, has been discontinued. The Government, on the recom¬ 
mendation of the President and Council, has established at the Royal Obsenntory at 
Greenwich, under the superintendence of the Astronomer Royal, a Magnetical and 
Meteorological Observatory, wRere observations are made on an extended scale, wRich 
are regularly published. These, which correspond wdth the grand sell erne of observations 
now carrying out in different parts of the globe, supersede the necessity of a continuance 
of the observations made at the Apartments of the Royal Society, which could not be 
rendered so perfect as was desirable, on account of the imperfections of the locality and 
the multiplied duties of the observer. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS. 


I. (k^ the Spectra of Ignited Gases and Vapours^ with especial regard to the different 
Spectra of the same elementary gaseous substance. By Dr. J. Plucker, of Bonn, 
Far. Memh. R.S., and I)r. J. W. Hittorf, of Munster. 

Received February 23,—Read March 3, 1864. 

1. In order to obtain the spectra of all the elementary bodies, you may make use either 
of flame or the electric current. For this purpose flame is preferable on account of its 
easy management, and therefore was immediately introduced into the laboratory of the 
chemist. But its use is rather limited, the metals of alkalies being nearly the only sub¬ 
stances which, if introduced into flame, give spectra exhibiting well-defined bright lines. 
In the case of the greater number of elementary substances the temperature of flame, 
even if alimented by oxygen instead of air, is too low. Either these substances are 
not reduced into vapour by means of flame, or, if reduced, the vapour does not reach the 
temperature necessary to render it luminous in such a degree that by prismatic analysis 
we obtain its characteristic rays. The electric current, the heating-power of which may 
be indefinitely increased by increasing its intensity, is alone fitted to produce the pecu¬ 
liar spectra of all elementary bodies. 

2. In applying the electric current we may proceed in two ways. In one mode of 
proceeding the substance to be examined by its spectrum is at the same time, by means 
of the current, transformed into vapour and rendered luminous. In the other mode 
the substance is either in the gaseous state, or, if not, has been converted into it by 
means of a lamp, and the electric current ignites the substance in passing through. 

3. The first way of proceeding is the least perfect, but we are obliged to recur to it 
in the case of all such elementary bodies as neither by themselves nor combined with 
other substances can be vaporized without altering the least-fusible glass. If the sub- 
Ertmice to be examined be a metal, the extremities of the conducting-wires are made of 
it and placed at a short distance from one another. When the strong spark of a large 
Leyden jar, charged by Ruhmkorfp’s powerful induction-coil, is sent through the space 
^tween the two extremities of the conducting-wires, minute particles of the metal, 
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starting off from them, are volatilized: even in the gaseous state they conduct the 
electric current from point to point, and exhibit, while heated by it, the characteristic 
spectral lines of the metaL In all experiments made in this way, either air or another 
permanent gas occupied the space between the two extremities of the wires. The con¬ 
sequence of this is, the interposed gas partly conducting the electric current on its way 
through it, two spectra are obtained at the same time—the spectrum of the metal and 
the spectrum of the interposed gaseous medium. This inconvenience is the greater, as 
in most cases the number of bright lines constituting gas-spectra is a considerable one ; 
it is least in the case of hydrogen, the spectrum of which, if appearing under these con¬ 
ditions, becomes nearly a continuous one (59). If the substance submitted to experi¬ 
ment be not a metal or charcoal, the extremities of the metallic wires are to be covered 
with it. Then we get with the spectrum of the non-conducting substance at the same 
time the spectrum of the metal covered by it. 

4. The spectra are obtained the most beautifully and are the most suitable for exami¬ 
nation in their minute details, if the substance be in the gaseous state before the electric 
discharge is sent through it. The spectral tubes for enclosing gas, first proposed and 
employed by one of us, were in most cases, with some modifications, adopted for our more 
recent researches. Our tubes, as represented by the diagram (fig. 1), gene- p-,, ^ 
rally consist of a capillary middle part 30-40 millims. long, and 1-5-2 millims. 
in diameter, forming a narrow channel, by which two larger spheres, with 
platinum electrodes traversing the glass, communicate with one another. 

The small tube starting from one of the spheres serves to establish the com¬ 
munication with the exhauster, to which it is either attached by means of a 
cement (sealing-wax for instance), or soldered by the blo\’vq)ipe. The ex¬ 
hauster, made solely of glass, without any metal, is connected with an addi¬ 
tional system of glass tubes and glass cocks, by means of which the spectral 
tube is most easily filled with the gas to be examined. If the gas be a per¬ 
manent one, the apparatus by which it is developed, and its accessory parts, 
by which it is purified and dried, may, as well as the spectral tube, simulta¬ 
neously and separately be evacuated. The gas arrives directly from the appa¬ 
ratus into the tube, which, ad libitum^ may be alternately filled and ex¬ 
hausted again. "Finally, the tension of the gas is regulated and measured 
by means of a manometer in connexion with the exhauster. 

5. In order to compare with one another the spectra corresponding to different 
densities of the gas, or even to a mixture of different gases, the tube may be examined 
by the spectroscope while attached to the exhauster. But generally the spectral tube 
was blown off and hermetically sealed at the extremity of the narrow tube starting 
from one of the spheres. This tube equally serves to attach the spectral tube before 
the slit of the spectroscope. 

6. If the substance submitted to examination were at the ordinary temperature in 
the liquid or solid condition, the tube destined to receive it was made of a glass difl^ 
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cultly fusible, and bent as shown by the diagram (fig. 2). After having introduced into it 
a small quantity of the substance, the last traces of air were expelled from the tube, which 
was finally blown off. Put before the slit of the spectroscope, the enclosed substance 
was, by means of a lamp, reduced into vapour and, if necessary, kept in the gaseous 
state (fig. 3), and the density of the vapour regulated. The glass of our spectral tubes 
of this description is fused with such difiiculty, that these highly evacuated tubes, when 
becoming red-hot by the lamp, are not altered by the pressure of the surrounding air. 

Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 




7. Before ginng a general account of the results we have obtained, it seems necessary 
to enter into some preliminary discussions regarding the admirable working of Geissler’s 
exhauster, and the phenomena shown by our tubes when highly evacuated by it. The 
essential part of Geissler’s exhauster is a large glass ball, containing ten to twenty 
kilogrammes of mercury, which in its upper part communicates, by means of a doubly 
perforated stopcock of glass, either with the free air, or with the spectral tube to be 
evacuated. From the lower part of the ball, which is invariably fixed, descends a longer 
tube of glass communicating at its lower extremity with a moveable similar tube, the 
free end of which enters into a large open bottle. When this bottle with the moveable 
tube is lifted up, the mercury within the apparatus entirely fills the ball, if commu¬ 
nicating with the air. This communication harfng been interrupted, a Torricellian 
vacuum is foimed when the bottle descends. By establishing the communication with 
the spectral tube, the gas within it will be dOated. After the ascent and descent of mer¬ 
cury has thus been alternately produced often enough, no perceptible trace of air will 
remain within the spectral tube. 

8. A tube evacuated in this way does not permit the induction current of Ruhmkoeff’s 
smaller apparatus (which in air gives a spark of about 15 millims.) to pass through. 
The current of his large apparatus forces a passage; but the spectrum we obtain in this 
case is very faint; it shows no traces of the bands of nitrogen, but solely the lines of 
hydrogen and the large fields of vaporized carbon (51). The hydrogen-lines take their 
origin from hygroscopic water covering the interior surface of the spectral tube, the 
carbon-bands probably fr’om the ^minute traces of fatty matter hitherto employed in 
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gmasing the stopoDcl;^ (Tl^ oxygen simultaaeously obtained by deeoiB|msitioii it net 
M^cated.) The hydrogen-lines given by spectral tubes made of common glatt ara 
more brilliant than those of tubes made of lessfuable glass, the hygroscopic state of the 
glass not being the same in both cases. Though within the interior of the exhauster 
the air is in contact with the surface of concentrated English sulphuric acid, or, what is 
preferable, with anhydrous phosphoric acid, we never succeeded in expelling the last trac^ 
of hygroscopic water, not even by strongly heating the spectral tube dming evacuation. 

If, in the usual way, a Leyden jar be intercalated into the current of Ruhmkorpf’s 
large induction coil, we must conclude, from the powerful charge of the jar, as proved 
by flashes of light, that within the spectral tube the tension of electricity, before it 
effects its passage, is very high. In this case the electric light is more bright, and of a 
fine colour like that of blue steel When analyzed by the prism, it shows the spectral 
-lines of hydrogen and oxygen, mixed with other spectral lines, among which those of 
sodium and silicium are the brightest. At the same time the interior surface of the 
capillary part of the tube tarnishes. Hence we conclude that the decomposed glass 
partly conducts the current. 

By means of our tubes, therefore, the theoretical conclusions of Dr. Faraday, that 
'electricity being merely a peculiar condition of ponderable matter cannot exist without 
it, and cannot move without being carried by it, are confirmed and supported in a 
striking way*. 

9. As soon as the tube encloses perceptible traces of air, the spectral lines resulting 
from the ingredients of the glass entirely disappear. Though the temperature of the 
gas be raised by the passing current to an immense height, nevertheless, on account of 
its gi-eat tenuity and the short duration of the discharge,'the gas is not able to heat the 
'Surface of the glass sufficiently to volatilize it. In this case also no spectral lines owing 
to particles starting from the platinum electrodes appear in the capillary part of the 
tube. Those lines are to be seen only near the electrodes, namely, in the aureola 
surrounding the negative pole. 

10. The temperature of the particles of air seized by the weakest electric spark by 
far surpa^es the temperature of the hottest obtainable flame. For no flame whatever 
shows the spectral lines of air, which are constantly seen in the spark. In order to raise 
the temperature of the discharge of Ruhmkoepf’s induction coil, you may either increase 
the power of the inducing current, or diminish the duration of the induced one. The last 
plan may be found preferable in most cases. The heat excited in a given conductor by 
a cmrent sent through it increases in the ratio of the square of intensity, but decreases in 
the ratio of the duration of the current. Admitting, therefore, that the conduetibility 
is not altered by elevation of temperature, and that the quantity of induced electridty 
remains the same, we conclude that the heating-power of the induced current is in the 
inverse ratio of its duration. But the reristance opposed by gases to the passage of 

* Mr. Gassiot has already obtained vacua so nearly perfect as to present qjol obstacle to eieetrie eondnollon. 
Bee Philosopbical Transactions for 1S59, p. 148, 
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electrieit j depends essentially upon their temperature. At the ordinary temperature it 
is rather too great to be measured, but, according to hitherto unknown laws, it rapidly 
decreases when the temperature rises beyond that of red heat. The law above men¬ 
tioned is therefore not strictly applicable in the case of gaseous conduction. 

11. Electricity can only be discharged through a given stratum of air, from one point 
to another, after a certain electric tension takes place in these points. This tension 
depends upon the chemical constitution of the gas, mid, the gas being the same, it is 
nearly in the ratio of its density and the distance of the two points. The quantity of 
electricity required to produce that degree of tension which must precede the electric 
discharge through our spectral tubes, enclosing gas of a given density, may be inde¬ 
finitely increased by interposing a Leyden jar. The less the distance between the coat¬ 
ings of the jar, and the larger their surface, the greater quantities of electricity will be 
accumulated on them, ready for discharge at the moment when the electric tension of 
the electrodes entering our tube reaches that intensity which alone allows the discharge 
to take place. Thus the Leyden jar is the most proper and most easy means for short¬ 
ening the duration of the discharge, and consequently increasing the temperature of 
the gas. 

In several cases, especially if a vapour like that of mercury be examined, which 
isolates less, it will be found more convenient, instead of replacing the Leyden jar by a 
larger one, to increase the charge of the same jar by intercalating into the circuit a spark 
micrometer, by means of which you may add to the resistance within the spectral tube 
the resistance of any stratum of air. 

12. The leading idea by which one of us was guided when he first (1857) directed 
his attention to spectral analysis, was to concentrate the light in Geissler’s tubes by con¬ 
fining the electric current within a capillary channel The construction of our tubes 
immediately follows from it. Accordingly we gave, for difierent purposes, a different 
diameter to their capillary part. The length of this part is of very little influence if 
the tubes are very highly exhausted; we had to shorten our recent tubes, intended to 
enclose gases and vapours of a greater density, rendered luminous by a powerful induc¬ 
tion coil. 

13. We employed in our researches the large spectral apparatus constructed by 
M. Steiniieil. The refracting angle of one of the four flint prisms belonging to the 
apparatus is 60°, the angle of the three others 45°. Generally we made use of only two 
prisms (of 60® and 46°), and of a magnifying power of only 18. 

It is well known that the slit of the apparatus, if illuminated by sodium-light (by the 
flame of alcohol containing common salt), is seen double. According to the width of 
the slit and the dispersive power of the prisms, the two well-defined images, having both 

* pLifcKEB ; “ Spectra der elektiischen liciitstrdmangen,” 30 Marz 1858, Poggendoeff’s Annalen,^ vol. cir.; 
** TJeber die Spectra der verschiedenen Gase, wenn durcli diesell)en bei starker Terdunnung die elektrische Ent- 
ladung bindurchgebt,”^ 25 Aag, 1858, Ibid. vol. cv.; TJeber die Constitution der eiektriseben Spectra von ver- 
sebiedenen Gasen und Dampfen,” 5 Mai 1850, Ibid. vol. evii. 
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the breadth of the slit as observed without the interposed prisms, are either superposed, 
or touch one another, or are separated by a black space. In making use of the two 
prisms, we generally regulated the aperture of the slit so that the two small sodium- 
bands appeared separated by a black space having nearly the breadth of these bands. 
In this case the angle at which the aperture of the slit is seen is equal to half the angu¬ 
lar distance of the two middle lines of the bands, and therefore equal to half the angu¬ 
lar distance of the two sodium-bands themselves after being reduced by narrowing the 
slit to mathematical lines. 

If the images touch each other, the aperture of the slit and the two sodium-hnes are 
seen at the same angle. 

14. The first fact which we discovered in operating with our tubes, guided by the 
above explained principles, was the following one:— 

There is a certain number of elementary substances^ which^ when differently heated ffur- 
nish two kinds of spectra of quite a different character^ not having any line or any hand 
in common. 

The fact is important, as well with regard to theoretical conceptions as to practical 
applications—the more so as the passage from one kind of spectra to the other is by no 
means a continuous one, but takes place abruptly. By regulating the temperature you 
may repeat the two spectra in any succession ad libitum. 

We will now treat more explicitly the case of Nitrogen, which first unfolded to us its 
ditferent spectra. These spectra, obtained in the easiest and most striking way, have 
been examined by us in every point of \iew. The other cases of double spectra may 
hereafter be spoken of in a more summary manner. 

15. We examined nitrogen prepared in different ways, even in the state of gi'eatest 
purity; but we found that, in order to get pure spectra of it, it was not necessary to 
free the gas from all traces of air *. Therefore we may select the following prepara¬ 
tion, imperfect as it is, in order to give an instance of constructing nitrogen-tubes. 
Three absorbing apparatus were connected with one another and, by means of a stop¬ 
cock, with the exhauster, the first two being filled with a solution of pyrogallic acid 
in hydrate of potash, and the third with concentrated sulphuric acid. After having 
evacuated the interior of the exhauster and the spectral tube connected with it, by care¬ 
fully turning the stopcock air was very slowly admitted, leaving its oxygen and carbonic 
acid to the first two, and its aqueous vapour to the third absorbing apparatus. Thus by 
and by the exhauster, with the tube, was filled with nitrogen, the manometer always 
indicating the tension of the gas. These operations being repeated several tjmes by 
alternately evacuating and introducing new nitrogen, finally, the tension of the gas 

* "^Tiatever may be, urider certain conditions, the practical importance of prismatic analysis in detecting 
certain substances couTerted into vapour, whatever may be its use in indicating traces of a single gas imper¬ 
ceptible by other means, mixtures of permanent gases are not fitted to be examined by the prism. A gas, if 
mixed in rather small proportion with another one, entirely escapes observation. The proportion necessary to 
render it visible depends upon the nature of the gas as well as upon the temperature of ignition. 
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(measured by means of the manometer) being from 40 millims. to 80 millims., the spec¬ 
tral tube was melted olF and hermetically sealed. 

16. When we send through our nitrogen-tube the direct discharge of Euhmkorff’s 
large induction coil, without making use of the Leyden jar, we observe a beautiful 
richly coloured spectrum. This spectrum is not a continuous one, but divided into 
bands, the character of which differs essentially at its two extremities; its middle part 
is in most cases less distinctly traced. Towards the more refracted part of the spectrum, 
the bands, illuminated by the purest blue or violet light, present a channeled appear¬ 
ance*. This effect is produced by a shading, the intensity of which decreases from the 
more to the less refracted part of each band. On applying four prisms instead of two, 
we perceive a small bright line, forming an interstice between two neighbouring chan¬ 
nels, and the shading is, by the telescope of the spectral apparatus, resoh ed into dark 
lines. The number of such dark lines of one of the brightest bands (of the eighth band, 
we always count from the red to the \dolet) was found to be thirty-four, or nearly so. 
Their mutual distance is nearly the same, but their darkness decreases towards the least- 
refracted limit of each channeled band. Hence we concluded, the breadth of the band 
ha\ing been measured, that the angular distance of two contiguous shading-lines was 
neai’ly equal to the distance of the two sodium-lines. The breadth of the channeled 
bands varies, but the character of all is absolutely the same; only if foreign bright 
lines like those of hydrogen are simultaneously seen, it becomes slightly disturbed. 
W^e may distinguish seventeen bands of this description; the first three are smaller 
ones, the fourth is traversed by H/3, the eleventh by Hyf. At the violet extremity the 
light is very faint. 

17. The bands of the less refracted part of the spectrum are all of nearly the same 
breadth, but smaller than those just described, and of quite a different appearance. 
Making use of only a single prism, and of a small magnifying power, we count eighteen 
such bands, starting from the extreme red and extending to the greenish yellow, 
where they are bounded by a dark space. Hcc falls within the fourth, and the double 
sodium-line (Na) within the fourteenth of these bands. Under favourable circum¬ 
stances, both extremities of the spectrum being equally developed, these bands extend 
to the channeled part, their number rising to thirty-five. All have the same general 
character, but not the same brightness. From the extreme red the intensity of light 

* Under favourable conditions such a band appears furrowed semicircular!j ; but psychological effects of this 
description may be quite different: partly by our own will, partly by exterior circumstances, the bands may be 
seen convex as well as concave. Even the engraving of the bands (Plate I.) shows it. Let it be illuminated by 
daylight through a window, you will see the bands concave if their more refracted and shaded part be directed 
towards the window; if in the opposite direction, the bands will appear convex. The shade passes from one 
side to the other if really concave and convex bands are replaced by one another; so it does if the illuminating 
light pass to the opposite side. Accordingly, the stereoscopic appearance depending upon the direction from 
which the light comes, the mind passes judgment on it unconsciously. 

t "We denote by Ha, HjS, and Hy the three bright lines of the spectrum of hydrogen (the red, the bluish 
green, and the violet one). See 57. 
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iDCFea&es to the eighth bajjd; over the ninth, tenth, and eleventh, especially o^er the 
two last, a shadow is spread, which gives to the red a rather brownish tint Ihe next 
seven bapis are of a fine orange and yellow colour. The nineteenth and twentieth bands 
are very dark, the twenty-first is less dark. The following bands have a green colour, 
varying in brightness. The darkest are the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth, succeecfing 
the l%htest ones. 

The cause producing these bands and their shading by dark transverse lines is 
evidently not the same as that which produces the shadow overspreading some of 
them. This may be concluded, for instance, from the fact that the shadow which 
darkens the nineteenth and twentieth bands, without entirely destroying their limits, 
spreads at the same time over the neighbouring third part of the preceding eighteenth 
band. 

18. When the light sent out from the incandescent nitrogen within the capillary 
tube is dispersed by means of four prisms, the shading of the less refracted bands also 
k resolved into dark naiTOw lines; but these lines are smaller than the similar lines of 
the more refracted bands, and their distribution quite different. If the dispersion 
increase, in each band we at first perceive a new dark limit; but the design becoming 
gradually more defined, we observe in each band extremely delicate bright lines 
bounded by a shadow or by dark lines. 

By closer examination of a band we distinguish first a least-refracted small part, 
occupying about the seventh part of the whole, formed by two bright lines including 
a somewhat larger dark space. The first of these two bright lines touches the dark 
extremity of the preceding band; the second is bounded by a subtle dark line, to 
which succeeds a third bright line, smaller than the two first. A fourth bright line 
divides the whole band into two parts, one less refracted, comprising the small one just 
described, the other more refracted and larger—the breadth of the two parts being about 
in the ratio of 4: 5. Starting from the bright middle line, a feeble shading is produced 
by a number of most subtle dark lines, the darkness of which decreases towards the 
least-refracted part. Similar but darker lines produce the stronger shading of the 
larger more refracted part, decreasing in the same direction from the extremity of the 
whole band towards its bright middle line. The stereoscopic effect produced by the 
shading of the bands is represented by the diagram (Plate I.). 

The configuration of all the bright orange and yellow bands is exactly the same; it 
is rather obscured in the case of the preceding bands by the shadow spreading over 
them, but becomes the same again in the bright red ones. Even in the dark bands 19 
to 21, traces of the design are to be seen. The appearance of the green bands, though 
the general character be the same, slightly differs; the shading in the middle part of 
them being increased, they rather seem to be divided into two. 

The accordance of these bands, even to the minute detail of their configuration, is a 
fact worthy of attention. 

19. The character of the two systems of bands on the extremities of the spectrum is 
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entirely stereotype; all apparent changes result from the different intensity of light. 
The middle part of the spectrum, on the contrary, may much differ from that which we 
have described; you may even say that this part varies more or less essentially on 
replacing one spectral tube enclosing nitrogen by any other. Sometimes the traces of 
the less refracted bands are seen far beyond H|3, spreading over the channeled part of 
the spectrum; in other cases the channeled appearance goes in the opposite direction 
as far as the sodium-line, disturbing the character of the bands. 

20. Now, instead of the dirc^ct discharge of Rchmkorfp’s large induction coil, let us 
send through the very same spectral tubes the discharge of the interposed Leyden jar. 
The spectrum then obtained (Plate II.) has not the least resemblance to the former one. 
The variously shaded bands which we have hitherto described are replaced by brilliant 
lines on a mose or less dark ground. Neither the distribution of these new lines nor 
theii* relative brightness gives any indication whatever of a law. Nevertheless the place 
occupied by each of them remains under all circumstances invariably the same. If 
exactly determined, not only does each line undoubtedly announce the gas within the 
tube, but the gas may even, without measuring, be recognized at first sight by charac¬ 
teristic groups into which the lines are collected. 

21. The new spectrum of nitrogen extends towards the red slightly beyond the 
hydrogen-line Ha, which if the gas be not dried with care will be seen simultaneously, 
enclosed by two red nitrogen-lines, the less refracted of which is tmce as distant as the 
more refracted. There are in the spectrum five groups of brilliant lines especially 
remarkable. The orange group, slightly less refracted than Na, is formed by four lines, 
the second of which is the brightest; the third, not quite so bright, is closely followed 
by the fourth, which is very faint. The second (yellow) group contains seven lines, 
among which the fifth is brightest. The third (light-green) and the fourth (dark-green) 
group contain each nine lines. The third and sixth lines of the light-green group and 
the sixth and seventh (both near to each other) of the dark-green group are brightest. 
The fifth (light-blue) group (the distance of its middle part from H/3 and H 7 is about 
in the ratio of 3 : 4) is formed by six lines, the second of which is the brightest, the first 
slightly less bright; the last four lines, nearly equally distant from each other, are 
slightly less bright again. Two groups, of three fainter lines each, fall between the two 
green groups and between the dark-green and the blue. We may mention also two 
bright single lines, placed out of the groups—a green line preceded by an expanded 
one, and a light-violet line followed at a short distance by a bright band. Besides, 
there are in the spectrum more or less faint bands or expanded lines extending beyond 
Hy nearly as far as the distance between this line and H/3, ^. e. about to Frauj^hofer’s 
line H. 

22 . We may denote the orange, yellow, light-green, dark-green, and blue groups by 
I 5 iij III, IV, and V, and the single lines of them by the arabic numbers, the place 
they occupy in each group being reckoned from the less to the more refracted. Thus 
by adding the chemical symbol of the gas we get a general method of denomination, 

MDCCCXXV. c 
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according to which N ii 6, N iv 6, N iv 7, and N v 2, for instance, indicate the brightest 
lines of the groups of the nitrogen-spectrum. 

23. Not only is the general character of the two kinds of spectra we obtained when 
nitrogen was heated in our tubes, either by the direct discharge or by the discharge of 
the interposed Leyden jar, quite different, but the difference is even so great that the 
bright lines of one of the spectra do not in the least fall within the brighter part of the 
bands constituting the other. Thus, for instance, the bright yellow line (N ii 5) falls 
within the nineteenth band, the darkest of all the bands constituting the less refracted 
part of the spectrum; the bright blue line (N v 2) falls into the darker part of one of 
the channeled spaces. Accordingly it appears by no means probable that by increasing 
the temperature the shaded bands of one spectrum may be transformed giudually into 
the bright lines of the other: nevertheless it would be desirable to prove hy experiment 
that the passage from one spectrum to another is a discontinuous and abrupt one. 

24. For a given nitrogen-tube which without the Leyden jar gives the spectrum of 
bands, and by means of the commonly used jar the spectrum of bright lines, you may 
easily select a jar of smaller covering, which, if intercalated, exhibits the curious phe¬ 
nomenon of two rival spectra disputing existence with each other. Sometimes one of 
the spectra, sometimes the other appears; and for moments both are seen simultaneously. 
Especially the brighter lines of the second spectrum abruptly appear in the blue and 
violet channeled spaces of the first, and, according to the fluctuation of the induced 
current, either suddenly disappear again or subsist for some time, and constitute with 
the added fainter lines the second spectrum. 

We obtain in an easier and a continuous w^ay both spectra simultaneously by making 
use of a small Leyden jar, and increasing its charge by an intercalated stratum of air 
the thickness of which increases till the bright lines appear within the bands of the 
primitive spectrum. 

25. By these and other experiments it is evidently proved that ignited nitrogen shows 
two quite distinct spectra. Each bright line of one of these spectra, each of the most 
subtle lines into which, by means of the telescope, the bands of the other are resolved, 
finally depends upon the molecular condition of the ignited gas, and the corres})onding 
modification of the vibrating ether within it. Certainly, in the present state of science, 
w’^e have not the least indication of the connexion of the molecular constitution of the 
gas with the kind of light emitted by it; but we may assert with confidence that, if one 
spectrum of a given gas be replaced by quite a different one, there must be an analogous 
change of the constitution of the ether, indicating a new arrangement of the gaseous 
molecules. Consequently we must admit either a chemical decomposition or an allo- 
tropic state of the gas. Conclusions derived from the whole series of our researches 
led us finally to reject the first alternative and to adopt the other. 

26. The same spectral tube exhibits, in any succession whatever, as often as you like, 
each of the two spectra. You may show it in the most striking way by effecting the 
intercalation of the Leyden jar by means of a copper wire immersed in mercury. As 
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often as the wire is taken ont of the mercury we shall have the spectrum of bands; as 
soon as the communication is restored, the spectrum of bright lines. Hence we con¬ 
clude that the change of the molecular condition of nitrogen w^hich takes place if the 
gas be heated beyond a certain temperature by a stronger current, does not permanently 
alter its chemical and physical properties, but that the gas, if cooled below the same 
limit of temperature, returns again to its former condition. 

27. The essentially different character of the two extremities of the first spectrum of 
nitrogen, as described (16-19), and the indistinctness of its middle part, suggested to us 
the idea that, in reality, the observed spectrum might originate from the superposition 
of two single spectra. Accordingly one of these single spectra, the more refracted part 
of which is best developed, must be formed by channeled spaces; the other one, the less 
refracted part of which is best developed, must be a spectrum of shaded bands. In 
different cases, either the one or the other of the spectra may be predominant. 

In order to confirm our conjecture it was necessary to get the two spectra separated. 

28. The discharge of Ruhmkorff’s coil through a spectral tube is changed the less 
by introducing the Leyden jar, the weaker is the resistance opposed to it by the tube. 
Accordingly the two different degrees of temperature to which the gas rises by the 
discharge when, the coil remaining the same, we either make use of the jar or not, 
may be regulated in such a way as to approach one another more and more. Let the 
tension of the gas of about 10 millims. remain the same, the temperature produced by 
the discharge will be diminished by increasing the interior diameter of the capillary 
part of the spectral tube. Thus we succeeded in constructing a tube which, w^hen the 
direct discharge was sent through it, became incandescent with the most brilliant gold- 
coloured light, which might easily be confounded with the light of highly ignited vapours 
of sodium; but with the intercalated jar, the light of the incandescent gas within the 
same tube had a fine bluish-violet colour. The yellow light, when analyzed by the 
prism, gave a beautiful spectrum of shaded bands, extending with decreasing intensity 
to the blue, the channeled spaces being scarcely perceptible. The bluish light, when 
examined, was resolved by the prism into channeled spaces extending towards the red, 
while the former bands almost entirely disappeared. We may transform each colour 
and its corresponding spectrum into the other ad lihitimi. 

Hence it follows that there is another allotropy of nitrogen, which, like the former, is 
not a stable and permanent one, but depends only upon temperature. The modification 
in which nitrogen becomes yellow corresponds to the lower, the modification in which it 
becomes blue to the higher temperature. 

29. When we send the direct discharge of Ruhmeobff’s coil through one of Geisslee’s 
wider tubes enclosing very rarefied nitrogen or air (the oxygen of air becomes not visible 
here), we see the negative pole surrounded by blue light, the light at the positive pole 
being reddish yellow. In such of Geissler’s tubes as are especially calculated to show 
how the light starting in all directions firom the different points of the negative elec¬ 
trode is by the action of an electro-magnet concentrated along the magnetic curves 

c 2 
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passing through these points, the blue light is most beautiful. It belongs generally to 
the nitrogen' alone, which, on account of the greater resistance at the negative electrode 
opposed to the discharge, reaches a higher intensity of heat there than at the positive pole. 
When analyzed by the prism, the blue light gives the spectrum of channeled spaces, with 
traces only of the less refracted bands. The reddish-yellow light of the positive pole is 
more faint, and therefore not so easy to be submitted to spectral analysis. 

80. When Ruhmkoefjf’s large induction coil is discharged in common air between 
two points the distance of which does not exceed a few centimetres, we obtain, as is well 
known, a brilliant spark surrounded b\^ an aureola, the colour of which is partly bluish 
violet, paitly reddish yellow. In order to separate these colours more distinctly from 
each other, the aureola, moved by the slightest breath, may be extended into a large 
surface by blowing it sideways. But the separation may be best made when the dis¬ 
charge takes place between the two poles of an electro-magnet in the equatorial direc¬ 
tion. While the straight spark is not acted upon by the electro-magnet to any sensible 
degree, the aureola is expanded into a fine surface, bounded by the spark starting from 
one to the other extremity of the electrodes, and by a semicfrcle passing through these 
extremities. At a certain rarefaction of air this surface appeared most beautifully 
bounded by a semicircular golden-coloured band, and divided by a similar band into two 
parts*. We may explain now in a satisfactory way the appearance, hitherto mysterious, 
of the golden light. Both the yellow and the blue light are owing to the nitrogen of the 
air, reduced by the heat of the current into the two allotropic states which exhibit the 
spectra of channeled spaces and of bands. The brilliant white light of the spark partly 
belongs to the oxygen, pai'tly to the nitrogen of the air, both highly ignited, the nitrogen 
being in that allotropic state in which it exhibits the spectrum of bright lines. 

31. In order to complete the history of the spectrum of nitrogen we add two remarks. 
First, by intercalating a Leyden jar and, in order to weaken the current, at the same 
time a stratum of water or a wet thread, we may also reduce the spectrum of bright 
lines to the spectrum of bands. Secondly, by increasing the density of the gas, or, if the 
gas be less dense, by intercalating at the same time a large jar and a stratum of air, the 
bright lines of the spectrum, at the highest obtainable temperature, will expand. Out 
of a great number of observations made in this direction we shall describe only one. 

32. A short spectral tube enclosing nitrogen of a tension of about 250 milliras. 
refused passage to the discharge of Euhmkobff’s large induction coil, when three of 
Grove’s elements were made use of and the jar intercalated. Without the jar the 
discharge passed through and produced a bright but rather undefined spectrum of 
bands. When the current continued to pass, the indistinctness of the spectrum in¬ 
creased, and after short intervals brilliant coloured lines appeared and disappeared 
again, like lightning-flashes. These lines, occupying always the same place, belonged 
to the second spectrum of nitrogen, the brightest yellow and green lines of which 

♦ Pluckee, “Ueber die Emwirkvng desMagnetes auf die elektrische Entladung,” Foggekboktf’s ‘Annalen,’ 
vol. exiii. p. 267. 
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(N II 5, N IV 6, N IV 7) were specially observed. When we made use of twelve of Geoye’s 
elements ranged into three sets of four combined ones, the current even passed after 
we interposed the jar, and we got a most dazzling second spectrum of the gas. The 
bright lines of this spectrum, rising from a gi’ound itself brighter than it usually is, 
ceased at an increased brilliancy to be well defined. The two brilliant green lines both 
expanded, and were united into a single broad line; the double yellow lines, though 
expanded, yet remained double. The spectrum was progressing towards a continuous one. 

33. In recapitulating, we get the following results;— 

Nitrogen in the state of greatest rarefaction, such as may be obtained by Geissler’s 
exhauster, like other gases does not allow the induction current to pass through. But 
when its tension is only a small fraction of a millimetre, the current begins to pass and 
renders the gas luminous. Below a certain limit of temperature ignited nitrogen sends 
out a golden-coloured light, giving the spectrum of bands. Above this limit the colour 
of the light is replaced by a bluish violet, the spectrum of channeled spaces replacing 
simultaneously the spectrum of bands. When, by means of the intei’calated jar for 
instance, the temperature rises to a second higher limit, the light of the gas, becoming 
white and most brilliant, gives, if analyzed by the prism, a spectrum of quite a different 
description: bright lines of different intensity, \rith the colour indicated by the place 
they occupy, rise from a dark ground. By increasing the power of the discharge these 
lines become more brilliant, but the brilliancy does not increase in the same ratio for 
them all. New bright lines appear, which formerly, on account of their extreme faint¬ 
ness, were not risible; but the number of such lines is not unlimited. By increasing 
the heat of the ignited nitrogen to the last extremity, the lines, especially the brighter 
ones, gradually expand, approaching thus to a continuous spectrum. 

34. Those spectra which are composed of larger bands showing various appearances 
according to their heing different!g shaded hg subtle dark lines, we generally call spectra 
of the first order. In the same spectrum the character of the bands is to a certain extent 
the same, the breadth of the bands varies in a more or less regular way. On the con- 
trar}% those spectra in which brilliant coloured lines rise from a more or less dark ground, 
we call spectra of the second order. 

Ignited nitrogen therefore exhibits, if its temperature increase, successively two 
spectra of the first and one of the second order. 

35. In the case of sulphur, which we may select as another instance, there are two 
different spectra, one of the first and one of the second order. 

In common air the flame of sulphur gives a continuous spectrum; if fed with oxygen 
we get a spectrum of the first order, but it is faint and its bands are not well defined. 
In order to get the sulphur-spectrum most perfect, we must recur to our spectral tubes. 

A doubly bent short tube (6), into w hich we introduced a small quantity of sulphur, was 
evacuated by means of Geissler's exhauster, and while attached to it heated by a lamp, 
in order to expel as much as possible the moisture it contained. Finally, the mano¬ 
meter showing no more tension of the remaining gas, the tube was hermetically sealed 
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by a blowpipe. The direct charge of Euhmkoefp’s large induction coil sent thi’ough it, 
generally indicates by their spectra traces of remaining foreign substances (8). But 
when the tube was heated by a small alcohol-lamp, at a certain moment a fine sulphur- 
spectrum of the first order appeared, undisturbed by any former spectrum. The beauty 
of the spectrum increased when we continued to heat moderately. 

36. We counted thirty-seTcn well-defined bands, extending nearly from Ha to Hf, 
Seyen of these bands, the first of which was of a dark-red colour and \isible only under 
favourable circumstances, preceded the sodium-line, eighteen fell between this line and 
H/3, and eleven between H|3 and Hy, the last of which being broader, appears some¬ 
times divided into two. After a last band, traversed by Hy, a larger and strongly 
shaded space extended towards the extreme violet. The breadth of the bands 
increased from the less to the more refracted part of the spectrum. In each band, 
contrary to what takes place in the case of nitrogen, namely, with regard to its chan¬ 
neled spectrum, the shading produced by fine dark lines decreases from the less to the 
more refracted extremity. The darkest part of the shadow is bounded by a small sepa¬ 
rate band of a varied appearance, generally formed by two small bright lines including 
a somewhat larger dark one. By these small bands the purely channeled character of 
the spectrum is disturbed. 

37. If, while the discharge is passing, we continue to heat the tube by a lamp, the 
brightness of the spectrum always increases; but if we approached to a certain degree of 
temperature, in different parts of the spectrum w^e have described, bright-coloured lines 
belonging to the sulphur-spectrum of the second order appeared and disappeared again 
according to the fluctuating heat, till at last the second of the two rival spectra remained 
undisturbed. The colour of the light was changed. In cooling again after the lamp 
was taken off, the light within the tube changed its colour again, while the spectrum of 
the second order was replaced by the spectrum of the first order. 

There is a certain elevation of temperature at w^hich the increased density of the 
vapour does not permit the discharge to pass; the light within the tube is extinguished, 
but abruptly reappears after cooling. 

38. Well-defined bright lines, constituting a fine sulphur-spectrum of the second 
order, are obtained if moderate discharges of Bhumkoeff’s large induction coil are sent 
through the tube, the tube being slightly heated by means of an alcohol-lamp, and a 
small Leyden jar being intercalated. At first the spectrum extends only from about the 
sodium-line to Hj3. One observes chiefly a cheuracteristic group of sixteen lines, followed 
at some distance by two separate lines. The spectrum once developed persists even after 
taking off the lamp. When we continue to heat, the brightness of the group increases 
and its lines begin to expand, while at the same time the hitherto black ground is 
coloured. The brilliancy may be increased to such an extent as to be unbearable to 
the eye. Beyond the sodium-line, towards the red extremity, new distinct lines appear, 
among which we particularly distinguish a triple line, - remarkable as well for its fine 
red colour as for its distinctness, and nearer to Ha a second such triple line, at first well 
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defined but soon merging into a single one. Like the less refracted part of the spec¬ 
trum, the most refracted part is developed only at a higher ignition of the vapour of 
the sulphur. At its violet extremity (we do not give here a full description of the 
middle part) we observe at tl|e same distance from one another five well-defined fainter 
bright lines. Then follows, after an expanded violet band, a group of four bright lines, 
tfte second of which is accompanied by a more refracted, the fourth by a less refracted 
faint line. The fourth line especially is distinct to a degree seldom observed at so high 
a refraction and so great a power of the discharge. After two bands of faint light, 
there is seen at the end of the spectrum a group of four slightly expanded bright lines, 
preceded by an expanded violet band. 

39. Like sulphur, selenium has two spectra—one of the first, another of the second 
order. 

40. Ignited carbon, even in a state of greatest division, gives a continuous spectrum. 

41. We select, among the various compound gases which, if decomposed in flame, give 
the spectrum of carbon, in the first place cyanogen. The gas was procured by heating 
cyanide of mercury introduced into a retort of glass by means of a lamp. The flame of 
it may be fed either vdth oxygen or with air. 

When a jet of cyanogen mixed with oxygen is kindled, in the interior part of the flame 
a most brilliant cone of a whitish-riolet light is seen, the limit between the ignited and 
the cold part of the jet. This cone exhibiting the spectrum of vapour of carbon 
best developed, we conclude that the cyanogen must be decomposed into carbon and 
nitrogen, the carbon being in the gaseous condition a moment before its combination 
with oxygen takes place*. 

42. In order to prevent explosion of the mixture of cyanogen and oxygen, it is pre¬ 
ferable that the jets of the two gases meet from opposite sides before the slit of the spec¬ 
tral apparatus, forming there, if kindled, a brilliant, flat, vertical surface. The jet of 
cyanogen might be obtained directly from the retort, by the heating of which it may be 
regulated. Thus we get, all being properly arranged, a splendid and richly coloured 
spectrum. Especially we distinguish eight gronjts of bright lines., which, being all of 
the same general cliaracter, indicate at first sight the existence of vapour of carbon. We 
shall denote these groups, starting from the less refracted and proceeding to the more 
refracted ones, by r/, b. c. d. e, f h. The group a is foimed by five, b by six, c by 
four, d by five, e by seven, f by three, g by seven, and h by three bright lines. But these 
lines, of a measurable breadth and a quite ditferent appearance, are not to be confounded 
with the bright lines wdiich, in the case of nitrogen and sulphur, for instance, constitute 
spectra of the second order. In each group the first line is the brightest; the following, 
which are nearer to one another, decrease in intensity, and under less favourable circum¬ 
stances the last ones ai’e not seen. Hence the groups, accordmg to an expression of 
Mr. Attfield, have the appearance of a portico. The red group {a) is not always seen 
distinctly (less distinctly in the present case than in the case of other gaseous com- 

* Mr. Attpielb lias tlie merit of having first stated that spectra hitherto atti-ibutcd to com])oiiiKl gaseous 
substances, are to he referred to the vapour of carbon itself (Philosophical Transactions for 1S02. p. 221). 
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pounds of carbon); the group f is very faint, the group ^ beautifully violet, h rather 
ultra-violet. 

43. The whole spectrum, except its red extremity, is divided into large shaded fields. 
The shadow increases from the less to the more refracted part of each field; from its 
orighter less refracted part arise the bright lines of one group, the first of these lines 
towards the darkest extremity of the preceding field. As well as in the former cases of 
nitrogen and sulphur, the shadow is produced by dark transversal lines on a coloured 
ground. But here the distance of the shaping-lines from each other varies even in the 
smne field. Towards the bright, i. e. the less refracted extremity of each field, the 
distance decreases, while at the same time the darkness and the breadth of the lines" 
is diminished. The space between tw'o consecutive lines appeared to be greatest in the 
field containing the group c, at a distance from d about twice as great as that from c. 
There we counted, on making use of tW'O prisms and applying a magnifying-power of 
eighteen, the aperture of the slit being regulated in the ordinary way (13), nine shading¬ 
lines, including eight nearly equal small bands, the total breadth of which corresponded 
to five divisions of our arbitrary scale. Hence w^e computed the angular distance of 
two consecutive dark lines which w^e observed to be about five-fourths of the distance of 
the sodium-lines. 

The dark shading-lines also appear within the bands bounded by the lines of the 
brighter characteristic groups. The band between the second and the third bright line 
of the yellow gi’oup i, the total breadth of which corresponds to four divisions of our 
arbitrary scale, was divided by dark lines into tw^elve smaller bands of about equal 
breadth. Accordingly the angular distance of two such consecutive lines is about two- 
thirds the distance of the two sodium-lines. The dark lines within the neighbouring 
band, bounded by the first and second bright line of the same group, were much nearer 
to one another, and their number too great to be counted with certainty. 

44. Between the groups f and (j there is indicated a particular distribution of light 
and shadow, which, being a faint copy of what takes place if olefiant gas be burned 
instead of cyanogen, will be better understood after we have described the spectrum of 
the new gas. 

46. The least-refracted part of the spectrum, preceding the first line of the group 
essentially differs from the more refracted part already described. There are three fine 
red bands contiguous to the first bright line of the group, extending nearly to Ha, and 
beyond this hydrogen-line, after a dark space, two similar but not so well-defined bands. 
The breadth of these bands is nearly the same, and all are shaded in a similar way. 
Contrary to the distribution of shadow in the larger field, the shadow is strongest in the 
less refracted part of each band; in the most refracted part we observed two bright lines. 

46. A^hen the combustion of cyanogen took place in air, the bands we have just 
described were best developed, and new similar ones added. They extended from beyond 
Ha nearly to H/3. The breadth of these bands slightly increases towards the violet end 
of the spectrum, their general description remaining the same. We especially counted 
seven such bands, the first of which is traversed by the double sodium-line, and the last 
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is bounded at the place formerly occupied by the second bright line of the character¬ 
istic group c. 

When the flame of cyanogen is fed by air, we observe under favourable circumstances 
no traces of the groups a and the least-refracted bright line of the group c faintly 
appears, d is scarcely indicated, but the groups e, f, g are fully developed, especially the 
last one, of a fine violet colour. 

46. In supplying the flame of cyanogen by air increasingly mixed with oxygen, we 
distinctly see two spectra overlying one another. One of these spectra (the spectrum of 
bands) giving way step by step to the other, the appearance is continually changed. 
The red bands only remained undisturbed, they became even more distinct by the 
increased intensity of the combustion. The adjacent group a is scarcely developed, 
evidently on account of an imperfect extinction of the overlying bands. 

The superposition of the two spectra introduces new details into the general configu¬ 
ration of the resulting spectrum. Thus, for instance, at a certain intensity of combus¬ 
tion the interval between the first and second bright line of the group h is divided by 
four fine bright lines into five spaces, the breadth of which decreases towards the violet 
part of the spectrum. Thus also in the large field containing the group c, the inflii- 
ence of the spectrum of bands is rendered sensible by a particular distribution of shadow. 

47. Secondly, we submitted to a closer examination olefiant gas, C^, when burned 
either with oxygen or with air. We operated as we did in the former case of cyanogen; 
only the gas, prepared by heating a mixture of alcohol and sulphuric acid, was previ¬ 
ously introduced into a gasometer. 

The luminous cone which exhibits the spectrum of vapour of carbon is of a fine blue 
colour, especially if the flame is fed by oxygen. 

48. In the spectrum thus obtained the characteristic groups 5, c, and d appeai’ed 
on a shaded ground. All these groups, especially the red one «, scarcely seen in the 
spectrum obtained by the combustion of cyanogen, are finely developed. The last line 
of h and d is slightly expanded; but there is no trace whatev'er either of the bands of 
the spectrum of cyanogen, if burned in common air, or even of the groups e and g. 
Instead of these groups there is quite a new configui-ation. Equally distant from the 
place which the groups occupied in the former spectrum, a small well-defined black 
band was seen, bounded on the more refracted side by a violet space, which, being of 
great brilliancy where it touches the band, was shaded gradually till the spectrum, not 
extending beyond the place of the group was extinguished. This violet space is tra¬ 
versed by well-deiined dark lines, equally distant from each other, but more apart than 
the shading lines we described in former cases. The black band is bounded on its less 
refracted side by a bright line, having the breadth of the lines of the characteristic 
groups, which at a certain distance was preceded by a more diflused violet light, tra¬ 
versed, like the brilliant one on the opposite side, by dark but less distinct lines. Here 
also the faint group / appeared. 

The distribution of light and shade producing the configuration just described is 
mdccclxy. p 
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seen also, distinctly but faintly, in the spectram we obtained by the combustion of 
cyanogen with oxygen, where at the same time the groups e and g are beautifully 
expressed (44). 

49. Among the gases exhibiting the spectrum of vapour of carbon, when enclosed in 
our spectral tubes and decomposed by the heat of the discharge of Ruhmkoepf’s cod, 
we first select oxide of carbon. In operating with this gas as we did with nitrogen, 
we got, if the Leyden jar was intercalated, simultaneously the spectrum of vapour of 
carbon and the spectrum of oxygen; without the jar, the pure spectrum of vapour of 
carbon. In the last case the heat of the discharge is high enough to ignite vapour of 
carbon, but not sufficient to give the spectrum of oxygen. The single spectrum, as well 
as the combined one, is obtained accordingly ad libitum ; whence we conclude that as 
the successive discharges pass through the spectral tube, the gas is alternately decom¬ 
posed and recomposed again. 

50. We shall in a few words describe the spectrum obtained without the jar, at a ten¬ 
sion of the gas, when observed by means of the manometer before the spectral tube was 
sealed, of 32 millims. 

Four characteristic groups only were seen, «, J, c, and d. When the current 
first passed, the band a appeared completely; after some time its two first lines only 
remained, rising as isolated bright lines from a dark ground; finally all the group dis¬ 
appeared. The groups J, c, and d remained nearly unchanged; there appeared only 
two bright lines of c, the place corresponding to the two following ones being very 
brilliant. 

The whole spectrum was divided into large fields, similar to the fields we described 
in the case of the flame of cyanogen fed with oxygen. But in this case each field is 
bounded at its more refracted and shaded extremity by the first bright line of a charac¬ 
teristic group; the following lines, bordered by shading, rise from the lightest part of 
the adjacent field. In the new instance the fields are not bounded in the same way. 
After the group a has disappeared, there is a differently shaded dark space, extending to 
the place of the third bright line of that group. In the remaining part of the spec¬ 
trum we may distinguish seven shaded fields. The first goes a little beyond the first 
bright line of the group 5, where it is bounded by a transversal line, dividing the band 
formed by the first two lines of the group into a dark less refrracted and a light more 
refracted part. Accordingly the first bright line rises from the dark end of the first 
field, the remaining lines from the light end of the second field. The second field does 
not reach the first bright line of the following group c, this line being nearly equally 
distant from the extremity of the field and the next line of the same group. The third 
field goes sHghtly beyond Hj3; the fourth to the first line of the group d ; the fifth 
nearly to the place occupied by the fifth line of the group e ; the sixth approaches the 
place of the group y*; and the seventh extends to the fourth line of the group g. The 
fourth and sixth fields presented the appearance of pure channeled spaces, as described 
in the case of nitrogen. 
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51. If the heating-power of the discharge be too strong, spectral tubes enclosing 
oxide of carbon at a higher tension showed only three large shaded fields, without 
any traces of the characteristic groups. The first two of these fields are coincident with 
the second and third of the former fields; the third occupies the place of the fourth 
and fifth former fields united into one. Here the shading of the three large fields 
not being disturbed by any additional appearance, the transversal shading lines were 
observed most distinctly even in making use of four prisms and employing a magni¬ 
fying power of 36. In observing especially the light and less refracted part of the first 
field close to its extremity, these lines, on account of their extreme subtleness, are 
scarcely to be perceived; when they begin to become well defined they are very near to 
each other; but towards the more refracted part of the field their distance increases 
simultaneously with their breadth, till, at some distance from the bright extremity, the 
dark expanded lines are resolved into small shaded bands *. 

52. Spectral tubes containing carhmic add instead of oxide of carbon gave essen¬ 
tially the same spectra. The increased quantity of oxygen of the decomposed gas may 
be observed by means of the interposed jar. In such tubes there was no carbon depo¬ 
sited, not even after a long passage of the discharge. 

53. All compound gases enclosed in our spectral tubes are decomposed by the heat 
produced by the discharge of Ruhmkorpp’s large induction coil; but instantly after the 
discharge passes, the recomposition takes place. The recomposition is prevented only 
by a sudden cooling of the elementary gases obtained by the decomposition. Thus, for 
instance, spectral tubes enclosing cyanogen are scarcely fitted for observation, the inte¬ 
rior surface of their capillary part being instantaneously blackened by the deposited 
carbon. No carburetted hydrogen resists final decomposition by the passing current. 
We add only a few observations, made by means of spectral tubes. 

54. The spectrum of the light hydrocarbon gas, H^, obtained without the Leyden 
jar, at once showed the expanded bright lines of hydrogen and an imperfect spectrum 
of vapour of carbon, especially the brightest lines of the characteristic groups 5, c, 
and d. By intercalating the jar, the hydrogen-spectrum, approaching to a continuous 
one, became quite predominant. 

Olefiant gcLs^ of a primitive tension of about 70 millims., gave, without the jar, 

a scarcely visible spectrum; by intercalating the jar, the three hydrogen-lines Ha, H/3, 
Hy appeared well defined, and the spectrum of vapour of carbon, with its groups a, 5, 
c, d, and its shaded large fields, well developed. 

Methyl, H^, showed, without the jar, at once Ha, H^, Hy, and the characteristic 
groups e and g ; with the interposed jar these two groups disappeared, and were replaced 
by the groups a, b, c, and d. 

Acetylene, C4 Hg, though according to Bekthelot and Moeken formed from its 

* The same spectnim, but fainter, is obtained under quite different conditions. We have already noticed, 
in the introductory remarks, that in a spectral tube evacuated to the last degree by Geissleh’s exhauster, 
vaporized carbon is indicated by its spectrum. The spectrum obtained is that described above (8). 

D 2 
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elements when Datt’s charcoal light is produced within an atmosphere of hydrogen, 
when introduced into our tubes is nevertheless rapidly decomposed by the discharge, 
and most incompletely recomposed after the discharge has passed. The inside of the 
tubes is instantly blackened, and in the first moment only, along with the spectrum of 
hydrogen, we perceive the groups of carbon-lines seen in the case of olefiant gas. 

65. Finally, Rithmkoeff’s large induction coil was discharged between two electrodes 
of carbon, surrounded by an atmosphere of hydrogen. The four groups a, b, and d 
were obtained, constituting the spectrum of vaporized carbon. 

66 . In resuming, we are struck by the variety of appearances presented by ignited 
vapour of carbon when submitted to spectral analysis under different conditions. But, 
whatever may be this variety, it is impossible not to admit that all or nearly all of the 
various types of spectra we described are derived from the same source. We may 
distinguish four such types: 1st, the bands, especially seen when the flame of cyanogen 
is fed by air; 2ndly, the particular distribution of light and shadow near HjS when the 
flame of olefiant gas is fed by oxygen; Srdly, the large fields shaded by transversal dark 
lines; 4thly, the characteristic groups of bright lines, a, h, c, d, e, f, g, h, which are to 
be ranged into two different sets, a, b, c, d, and e, /, g, h. It is a curious fact that all 
these different types, either fully developed or indicated only, are represented in the 
flame of cyanogen, if fed with oxygen, while in all the other cases we examined there 
are represented either a single type or two types, or even three,—namely, 1, the third 
type alone; 2, the first type, with the second set of groups; 3, the third type, with one 
set of groups (a, 5, c, d); 4, the same type, with the other set (c, g ); 6, the second and 
third types, with the first set of groups. There is no doubt that the different types 
correspond to different degrees of temperature,—the temperature being lowest when the 
bands are principally developed, lower in the case of the second set of groups than in 
the case of the first, lower in the case of the shaded large fields than in the case where 
the characteristic groups appear simultaneously. 

In the present state of the question we are not able fully to explain the various 
ty^es of spectra of carbon. It is only proved that all spectra which we referred to 
carbonic vapour do not contain any bright line belonging to another elementary gas. 
Either the well-known spectra of foreign admixed gases, of nitrogen, oxygen, hydrogen, 
for instance, do not appear at all; or if they do, they may be subtracted from the whole 
apparent spectrum. 

It appears doubtful that the different types depend solely upon temperature. If so, 
the temperature varying in the different parts of the ignited vapour of carbon, different 
types may be seen simultaneously. We shall not now discuss the influence which the 
coexistence of foreign gases might have on the spectra of vapour of carbon, nor may we 
here decide whether or not, in the lower temperature of the flame, a gaseous compound 
of carbon, not being entirely decomposed, exhibits, with the spectrum of the vapour of 
carbon, simultaneously the spectrum of the undecomposed gas. 

In the spectrum of cyanogen, for instance, we got no visible traces of the spectrum 
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of nitrogen (originating from the decomposed gas), whether we supplied the flame by a 
jet of oxygen, or operated in open air; but in both cases there is no reason not to 
admit that the bands, which are not seen in the case of any other compound of carbon, 
were owing to the undecomposed cyanogen (see no. 61). 

57. With regard to the spectrum of hydrogen^ we first refer to former observations. 
The spectrum one of us obtained by sending the discharge of Ruhmkokpf’s small 
induction coil through one of his highly evacuated spectral tubes, constructed by 
M. Gbisslee, shows only three bright lines, which he denoted by Ha, H|3, and Hy. 
The beautiful red light of the ignited rarefied gas, divided into these three bright lines, 
even after having passed through the four prisms of Steinheil’s spectral apparatus, 
remains highly concentrated. At a magnifying power of 72, the three bright lines or 
small bands thus obtained are well defined. Their apparent breadth is equal to the 
breadth of the slit; consequently, on further narrowing the slit, they approach gra¬ 
dually to mathematical lines. Hence we conclude that, under the above-mentioned 
conditions, the length of wave of the light constituting each of the three hydrogen-lines 
is constant, and remains so if by widening the slit the lines are expanded into bands. 
In referring the middle lines of such bands to the middle line of the direct image of 
the slit, we obtain its angle of refraction. It was proposed to employ these middle 
lines instead of Frauxhofer’s dark lines of the solar spectrum in determining the indices 
of refraction*. This proceeding has since been proved to be very expedientf. 

58. Hydrogen permits the electric discharge to pass at a lower tension than other 
gases do. When Ruhmeorfp’s small induction coil was discharged through a spectral 
tube enclosing hydrogen, which Tvas gradually rarefied to the highest tenuity to be 
reached by means of Geissler’s exhauster, finally the beautiful red colour of the 
ignited gas became fainter, and passed gradually into an undetermined violet. W^hen 
analyzed by the prism, Ha disappeared, while H/3, though fainter, remained well defined. 
Accordingly light of a greater length of wave was the first extinguished J. 

59. Hydrogen shows in the most striking way the expansion of its spectral lines, and 
their gradual transformation into a continuous spectrum. When the direct discharge 
of Ruhmkorpp’s large induction coil is sent even through the old spectrum tubes 
enclosing hydrogen, the formerly obtained spectrum is essentially altered. By increas¬ 
ing the power of the coil, the violet line Hy first expands; while it continues to 
expand, the expansion of the bluish-green line H|3 becomes visible. Let the aperture 
of the slit be regulated so that the double sodium-line will separate into two single 
lines nearly touching one another. Then, the angular breadth of HjS becoming two or 
three minutes, the breadth of Hy is about double. The expansion takes place as well 

* PoewjBNDOBiv’s * Annalen/ vol. cvii. p. 497. 

t Lanbolt; “Ueber die Brechungsexponenten fliissigerhomologer Yerbindungen,”’ Poggendorfb’s ‘Aimaien.^ 
vol. cxvii. p. 353. 

t Pluctkee: “ Ueber recurrente Strbme and ihre Anwendung zur Darstellung voa Gasspectren,” Poggek- 
DOHFP’s ‘ AnnaleB,’ vol. oxvi. p. 51. 
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towards the less as towards the more refracted part of the spectrum. Has remains 
almost unchanged after Hy has passed into an undetermined large violet band, and H/3 
extended its decreasing light on its two sides. On employing the Leyden jar, and 
giving to the gas in our new tubes a tension of about 60 millims., the spectrum is 
already transformed into a continuous one, with a red line at one of its extremities. 
At a tension of 360 mdlims. the continuous spectrum is highly increased in intensity, 
while the red line Hat, expanded into a band, scarcely rises from it. If the electric 
spark passes through hydrogen at the ordinaiy" tension, the ignited gas on its way 
always gives the spettrum of the three expanded lines*. 

60, Even in the old spectral tubes enclosing highly rarefied hydrogen, the ground, 
from which the three characteristic lines rise, did not appear always of the same dark¬ 
ness ; in some instances new bright lines appeared, especially in the neighbourhood of 
the sodium-line. In resuming the subject, we pointed out the existence of a new 
hydrogen-spectrum, corresponding to a lower temperature, but ha\ing no resemblance 
at all to the spectra of the first order of nitrogen, sulphur, &c. In this spectrum, of a 
peculiar character, if fully developed, we observe a great number of well-defined bright 
lines, almost too numerous to count and represent by an engraving, but brilliant enough to 
be examined at a magnifying power of 72, after the light has passed through four prisms. 

* After Esatjkhofeb, and especially Dr. Wheatstoite, directed the attention of philosophers to the electric 
spectrum, IMasson indicated the red hydrogen-line, but -Vidthout referring in an explicit way to its origin. 
AITG^STIW)JI first separated the spectrum of gas from the spectra of metal. In the diagram he gave of the 
bydrogen-spectrum, he represented, by means of curves, the intensity of light along the whole length of the 
spectrum, especially the maxima of intensily within the red, the green, and the violet. These maxima corre¬ 
spond to Ha, H/3, Hy, here expanded into bands, the breadth of which, as well as their decreasing intensity 
towards both ends, are indicated by the extension and steepne^ of the curves. After one of us pubhshed 
his first researches on the spectra of ignited gases, M. van dee Willioen, in operating vdth strong induced 
currents, determined in a similar way the maxima of intensity of the hydrogen-spectrum. 

The spectra thus obtained are not calculated to prove the connexion existing between the bright lines of 
ignited gases or vapours and Fkaunhofer’s dark lines of the solar spectrum. Starting, in his first communica¬ 
tion made to the Eoyal Swedish Academy, 1853, from the theoretical conception that the dark lines of the 
solar spectrum are to be regarded as an inversion of the bright lines of the electric spectrum,” M. Anostbom 
concluded the coincidence of Ha with Fkaunhofee’s line C; but the diagram shows that this conclusion was 
not based on exact measurement. One of us, in his publication of 1859, not being guided by any .theoretical 
view on this point, first announced the coincidence of H/3 with Fbaunhofee’s F, and fixed the position of Hy 
near G, of Ha at a distance of two minutes from C. When at a later period he made use of Steinhbil’s lai^e 
spectral apparatus, he pointed out at first sight the exact coincidence of Ha with C, Hy with a marked black 
fine at some distance from G, towards F. In operating with spectral tubes, M. ANesTBOM confirmed these 
results. (The spectroscope employed in 1859 being a small and imperfect one, there was given to the slit an 
aperture of more than three minutes. The adjustment was made with regard to H^. Hence the error finally 
made in determining the position of Ha may he fully explained, by the circumstance that the illnminated 
border of the slit was observed instead of the illuminated aperture itself.)— Angstrom : Optische Hnter- 
suchungen,” Poggendobpf’s ‘ Annalen,’ vol. xciv.; “ TJeber die FBAinraoFEB’schen linien im Sonnenspectrum,” 
Ibid. vol. cxvii. Van derWilijgen: “Over bet electrische Spectrum, Verhandelingen der K.HoUandscbe 
Academie (Natuurkunde vii. & viii.). Plucxee, Poggendobff’s ‘Annalen,’ vol. cvii. p. 544. 
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61. On sending the direct discharge of Ruhmkoefp’s coil through a tube of glass from 
one-fourth to one-eighth of an inch in diameter, provided with electrodes of platinum 
or of aluminium, enclosing hydrogen at a tension of 5 to 10 millims., a luminous thread 
of light of a bluish-white colour was seen passing along the axis of the tube, without 
touching the glass. When analyzed by the prism, it gave a faint spectrum of the 
above-mentioned numerous bright lines, especiaDy within the red and the yellow. 
Among these lines neither Ha nor Hy were seen; Hj3 only appeared, but less bright 
than many of the other lines. By interposing the Leyden jar and gradually increasing 
its charge (12), all lines became brighter, H/3 surpassing all other lines in brilliancy; 
Ha appeared beautifully, Hy fainter. Hence we conclude that the numerous bright 
lines belong neither to the vaporized metal of the electrodes, nor to the decomposed 
interior surface of the glass, but solely to the hydrogen, constituting a new spectrum of 
it. This spectrum may be seen simultaneously with the three characteristic lines Ha, 
H/3, Hy; but at an increased temperature, when these lines begin to expand, it entirely 
disappears. 

62. We got only one spectrum of oxygen in operating exactly in the same way as we 
did in the case of nitrogen, with merely this difference, that under the same con¬ 
ditions a spectrum of equal brightness was obtained only by means of a stronger 
discharge. Accordingly if oxygen, enclosed in the spectral tube, be replaced by com¬ 
mon air, the spectrum of the oxygen it contains does not appear until after interposing 
the Leyden jar. 

We do not enter here into the detail of the oxygen-spectrum, but conclude with a 
general remark. Nearly all luminous lines of the spectra of the second order expand 
when the temperature of the ignited gas increases beyond a certain limit; but neither 
do all lines reach the same brightness before expanding, nor do the lines in the different 
parts of the spectrum expand at the same temperature. That is seen best in the spec¬ 
trum of the second order of oxygen. The bright lines constituting the characteristic 
groups of its middle part oppose the greatest resistance to expansion. If they are best 
defined, the luminous lines towards the red extremity, most distinct at a lower tem¬ 
perature, are already expanded, while towards the violet extremity the luminous lines 
are scarcely developed; they will be brightly developed, become well defined, and 
extend very far, after the ignited oxygen reaches a temperature at which the groups of 
the middle part are expanded. Hence arises the difficulty of representing the oxygen- 
spectrum. A drawing exhibiting the well-defined lines successively developed in its 
different parts is rather an ideal image than a true representation of nature. 

63. Water introduced into a small spectral tube was kept boiling till the last traces of 
air were expelled, and then, before all the water was evaporated, the tube w^as hermetically 
sealed. The direct discharge, if passing, scarcely rendered the tube luminous, but with 
the intercalated jar the peculiar red light of hydrogen appeared, exhibiting the charac- 
istic lines Ha, H/3, Hy well defined. When these lines became gradually expanded, 
the lines of the oxygen-spectnim successively appeared with an increasing intensity, 
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finally rising from the hydrogen-spectrum transformed into a continuous one. Here 
the heat of the discharge is increased by the increased density of the vapour of 
water, and reciprocally the evaporation is accelerated by the rising temperature of the 
discharge. The vapour of water is decomposed by the discharge; the ignited hydrogen 
resulting from the decomposition exhibits a spectrum at a lower temperature than the 
resulting oxygen does. After the discharge ceases, oxygen and hydrogen are recomposed 
again to water. 

64. Fhos^horus^ when treated like sulphur (35). exhibits a beautiful spectrum of the 
second order. Whatever may be the gradual change of the intensity of light produced 
by regulating as well the discharge as (by means of a lamp) the heat of the spectral 
tube, we get only one spectrum of bright lines successively developed. Among them 
there is one announcing at first sight the presence of vapour of phosphorus, a triple 
orange line, formed by two single lines of first intensity, and a third less bright one 
bisecting the interval between them. The other brightest lines are seen within the 
green. 

W^e get no difference at all by introducing into the spectral tube either common or 
red phosphorus. After the current had passed for some time, common phosphorus was 
seen, "within the tube, transformed into a subtle powder of the red kind. 

65. Chlorine^ Bromine, and Iodine were among the substances first submitted to spec¬ 
tral analysis by one of us. On resuming the subject we fully confirmed the formerly 
obtained results, that not any two of the numerous spectral lines, characterizing the 
three substances, were coincident. 

By means of the electric current we got in all instances only spectra of the second 
order. We were especially desirous of ascertaining whether there existed a spectrum 
of iodine, corresponding to a lower temperature, the inverse or negative image of which 
agreed with the spectrum produced by absorption on sending sunlight (which, in order 
to prevent the influence of Feaunhofee’s dark lines, may be replaced by the light of 
phosphorus in combustion) through a stratum of heated vapour of iodine. Thus, 
indeed, we obtain more than fifty shaded bands, the breadth of which decreases from 
the violet to the red, constituting a spectrum of the first order. The flame of hydrogen 
in open air was not fitted to ignite vapour of iodine introduced into it sufficiently. But 
by feeding the flame by oxygen we got a new spectrum. Large fields, shaded by dark 
transversal lines,'differently bounded, but quite similar to the third type of the spectra 
of vapour of carbon, constituted a spectrum of the first order. But the spectrum we 
might have expected according to theory was not seen. 

66 . Aremic, when treated like sulphur and phosphorus, gives a well-defined spectrum 
of the second order. 

67. So does mercury when introduced into a spectral tube from which air is expelled, 
either by means of Geisslee’s exhauster, or by boiling the mercury within it. After a 
slight heating of the tube by means of an alcohol-lamp the discharge passes; and 
having once passed, it continues to do so, even without the lamp. Vapour of mercury 
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opposing a comparatively small resistance to the passing current, we found it useful to 
intercalate at the same time a Leyden jar and a stratum of air. Thus, indeed, by regu¬ 
lating as well the density of the vapour as the thickness of the stratum, we obtained 
the best-developed spectrum. 

The least quantity of mercur}% if vaporized, becomes visible by the passing current. 
Especially when mixed with other metals like arsenic, antimony, &c., we may detect 
even the least traces of it, which would entirely elude chemical analysis. Thus, for 
instance, we observed that arsenic, whatever may be its origin, is not free from mercury. 
After introducing a small quantity of it, which we heated by an alcohol-lamp when we 
placed it before the slit of the spectral apparatus, in a few moments four lines of great 
brightness, among which was a double yellow one, rose from a dark ground, but before 
the spectrum was fully developed it was abruptly replaced by another quite as brilliant. 
The first spectrum obtained belongs to vapour of mercury, first developed by evaporiza- 
tion, the second to arsenic, which increasingly vaporized at a higher temperature dis¬ 
putes the conduction of the discharge with the mercury, the vapour of which, according 
to its small existing quantity, reaches only a very low limit. The spectrum of arsenic 
remaining alone, gradually increased in brilliancy by the development and expansion of 
its bright lines. In cooling the spectral tube, by taking off the lamp, the spectrum of 
arsenic lost its extreme brilliancy; well-defined bright lines, the number of which 
gradually diminished, rose from a dark ground, and were replaced again by the spectral 
lines of mercury, till finally all light was extinguished. 

68 . The metals of alkalies, sodium, potassium, lithium, thallium show, even at the 
lower temperature of Bunsex’s lamp, a spectrum of the second order, consisting of bright 
lines, the number of which is increased by the higher temperature of the current, while 
the principal ones are expanded. 

69. Baiium, strontium, calcium show, even in Bunsen’s lamp, shaded bands, and a 
bright chief single line at the same time. This line, green in the case of barium, bluish 
violet in the case of strontium, violet in the case of calcium, fully exhibits the character 
of the bright lines in the spectra of the second order. The bands, if well developed, 
constitute a spectrum of the first order. We examined especially the spectrum of 
barium, by introducing its chloride into the hydrogen-flame. In making use of two 
prisms and employing a minifying power of eighteen, we distinctly obtained the shading 
of the bands resolved into dark lines, finer and closer to one another than in former 
similar cases. Thus we proved that the band-spectrum of baryta is in every respect a 
spectrum of the first order. 

70. Spectra of the first order were observed in the case of a few hea \7 metals only. 
Among these metals we mention in the first instance lead. We obtain its spectrum in 
Bunsen’s lamp, but in order to get it beautifully developed we must make use of the 
oxyhydrogen flame. The spectra we obtained were identically the same whatever com¬ 
pound of lead was introduced into that flame. We especially examined its combinations 
with chlorine, bromine, iodine, and oxygen. In all cases we observed larger bauds. 
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which by increased temperature were divided into smaller ones. Each band has a chan¬ 
neled appearance produced by fine dark lines, the darkness of which increases from the 
more to the less refracted extremity of the band, contrary to what takes place in the 
violet channeled spaces of nitrogen. 

Chloride of lead, when examined within our spectral tubes, showed no traces of 
bands; they were replaced by bright lines. But on account of the great difiiculty of 
vaporizing it, the spectrum of the second order, owing to lead, is best developed by 
the discharge of Buhmkorff’s coil between two electrodes made from this metal and 
surrounded by an atmosphere of hydrogen. The spectrum of this gas being under these 
conditions nearly a continuous one (59), the bright lines of the lead-spectrum of the 
second order rise from a coloured ground. More than fifty lines were counted, although 
the fainter ones did not appear. 

71. When either chloride or bromide or iodide of copper is introduced into the flame 
of Bunsen’s, lamp, we get spectra of bands, but these bands are not exactly the same, 
they differ from one another by additional bands*. In the oxyhydrogen flame the 
bands are better developed, but we did not succeed in resolving the shadows of the 
bands into dark lines. At the same time four lines of single refrangibility appeared. 
The number of these lines was increased and the number of bands reduced, when chlo¬ 
ride of copper was examined within our spectral tubes. The well-known spectrum of 
the second order was fully developed, and every trace of bands extinguished, by dis¬ 
charging Buhmeorff’s coil between two copper electrodes. 

72. Finally, manganese exhibited a curious spectrum of the first order, most similar 
to that of carbon (third and fourth type (56)). The whole spectrum is equally divided 
into large fields, but these fields are shaded differently by fine transversal lines, the 
shadow increasing from the more to the less refracted extremity of each field. From 
the brighter less refracted part rise groups of bright lines, similar to the groups of 
carbon, but the lines of the groups are differently distributed. 

When Ruhmkorff’s large coil was discharged between two electrodes made from man¬ 
ganese (we surrounded them with an atmosphere of hydrogen), a pure spectrum of the 
second order, free from any traces whatever of the former spectrum, was obtained. 


Explanation of the Plates. 

In determining the different spectra both of the first and the second order, the 
dispersing prisms occupied invariably the same position, corresponding to the minimum 
deviation of the green hydrogen-line H/3, ^. e. of Fraunhofer’s F. All spectra repre¬ 
sented in the Plates are referred to the three hydrogen-lines Ha, H/3, Hy, and the 
double sodium-line Na. Generally two prisms of about 60° and 45° were employed, 

* This fact has been noticed by M. A. Mitscheblich: with regard to the chloride and the iodide, and attri¬ 
buted by him to the undecomposed salt fPooGESTDOiiFF’s * Annalen,’ 1862, vol. ii. p. 299 ). 
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giv in g the distances of Ha and Na on one side and of Hy on the other side from H/3, 
by the following numbers of divisions of an arbitrary scale: 

139*6, 100*5-101, 88*5. 

In the first Plate portions of all the coloured spectra are represented as they appear 
by making use of two additional prisms of 45°. 

PLATE I. 

contains spectra of the first order. The first spectrum, N, belonging to nitrogen, is 
taken under such conditions that both its extremities appear equally developed. To 
the whole spectrum is added a representation of two bands, C, of its more refracted 
part, obtained by means of the four prisms. Here a determined number of subtle dark 
transverse lines produce the channeled appearance. Likewise the configuration of two 
orange bands, A, and two green ones, B, is represented, exhibiting the character of the 
less refracted part of the spectrum (15-19, 27, 28). 

S represents the spectrum of sulphur, as obtained by means of an exhausted bent 
spectral tube enclosing sulphur moderately heated by an alcohol lamp, and traversed by 
the charge without an interposed jar (35, 36). 

Two green and two blue shaded bands, as seen by means of the four prisms, are repre¬ 
sented by A and B. 

CI shows the spectrum of vapour of carbon obtained by the combustion of cyanogen 
in oxygen. It exhibits within the large shaded fields groups of peculiar bright lines, 
the brilliancy of which it was impossible to represent. These groups are denoted by 
u, c, d, e, f, g, h. The red extremity becomes fainter when the heat of com¬ 
bustion increases, and even appears more distinct if the combustion takes place in air 
(41-46). 

The configuration of one of the red bands, as seen when the four prisms are employed, 
is represented by A. 

C n exhibits the spectrum of vapour of carbon obtained by means of spectral tubes 
enclosing oxide of carbon, the gas being decomposed by the electric discharge (49, 50). 
On taking away all characteristic groups, the remaining part of the spectrum, consisting 
only of three large shaded fields, is that obtained if the density of the gas be greater 
and the discharge too strong (51), as well as in the case of imperceptible traces of 
decomposed carbonic combinations (8). 

C III shows the less refracted part of the brightest of the large shaded fields (51). 

CIV exhibits a peculiar distribution of light and shade vdtbin the -violet, scarcely indi¬ 
cated in Ci, but well developed when olefiant gas instead of cyanogen is burnt in 
oxygen (48). 
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PLATES II. & III. 

represent spectra of the second order, on a scale one-third larger than the scale of 
Plate I. 

In Plate II. N shows the second spectrum of nitrogen (20-23), O the spectrum of 
oxygen (63), S the second spectrum of sulphur (37, 38), Se of selenium (39). 

In Plate III. I shows the spectrum of iodine, Br of bromine. Cl of chlorina Some 
remarks may be added here with regard to the conditions under which the spectra are 
obtained. 

Iodine was introduced into a bent spectral tube, and the tube exhausted as far as 
possible. While more recently tubes have been constructed which do not allow the 
discharge of Ruhmkoeff’s large coil to pass, not even at a very short distance of the 
electrodes, the same effect will scarcely be obtained if iodine is enclosed in the tube. 
Accordingly the very first moment the phenomena described in art. 8 take place; but soon 
after, vapour of iodine is developed, and by the heating power of the discharge we get, 
without the Leyden jar, a spectrum of mere iodine, consisting of very well-defined lines 
on a dark ground. After the interposition of the jar these lines became more brilliant, 
but remained weU defined, and their number increased. Then the position and the 
intensity of the lines of the middle part were determined, while the red extremity 
was not at all developed, and the violet one most imperfectly. If the density of the 
vapour is increased by heating the tube by means of an alcohol lamp, the lines deter¬ 
mined are expanded, while the'ground becomes illuminated. The brilliancy so increases 
that the eye can scarcely bear it, till at last the discharge ceases to pass. While the 
middle part approaches to continuity, a certain number of delicate brilliant red lines, 
seen in the diagram, appear, and do not lose their distinctness as long as the discharge 
passes. Towards the violet extremity new lines likewise appear, but though that extre¬ 
mity becomes most brilliant, we were not able to get the lines well defined. Accordingly 
the position of the expanded lines is approximately indicated by dotted lines. 

A drop of bromine was introduced into a small exhausted spectral tube. The tension 
of its vapour being too great to allow the discharge to pass, the vaporized fluid was 
expelled till the remaining vapour obtained a tension of about 6 centimetres. But 
by and by the vapour of bromine, combined with the platinum of the electrodes, was 
deposited on the interior surface of the tube, and after some time, evidently from want 
of sufficient conducting matter, the beautiful spectrum fainted almost suddenly. The 
spectrum was taken vuth the interposed jar. In this case Ha and H/3 are simulta¬ 
neously seen, but expanded, indicating traces of remaining water. The lines of oxygen 
are not seen. Without the jar hydrogen is not indicated. Then four bright lines, 
belonging to bromine, appear in the neighbouifrood of Ha. While, with the interposed 
jar, they are fully expanded like this hydrogen-line, a less refracted subtle line appears, 
always remaining most distinct. The blue and violet extremity of the spectrum is better 
defined than in the case of iodine. 
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The spectrum of chlorine is taken under similar conditions with the spectrum of 
bromine. The spectral tube most carefully exhausted was several times filled with 
chlorine and exhausted again. The final tension of the remaining gas was about 6 centi¬ 
metres, as it was in the former case. 

P exhibits the spectrum of phosphorus (64). 

We conclude with a general remark regarding more or less all the spectra of the 
second order represented in Plates I. & IT. The intensity attributed to the different 
bright lines constituting these spectra corresponds to the condition in which they are 
best developed. There seems to be a general rule that all luminous lines become 
brighter and are finally expanded, when the heating-power of the discharge continually 
increases. But for different lines the intensity does not rise in the same ratio: thus lines 
less brilliant at first than others may afterwards surpass them in brilliancy. The inten¬ 
sity attained by the different luminous lines before they are expanded greatly differs; 
lines may disappear by expansion, while others of the same spectrum do not yet appear. 
The least-refracted lines generally resist expansion the most. 
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II. Oil the Osteology of the genus Glyptodon. By Thomas H. Huxley, F.BB. 


Received December 30, 1863,—Read January 28, 1864. 


Dart I. —The history of the discovery and determination of the remains of the HopJophondm, 

Part II.—A description of the skeleton of Ohjptodon davipes. Owes' {Hoplophorus Selloi, Lxrrrn ?),. 

§ 1. Description of the Skull. 

§ 2. Description of the Vertebral Column. 

Part I. — The history of the discovery and determination of the remains of the Hoplo« 
phoridse, or animals allied to. or identical with, Glyptodon clavipes. 

The earliest notice of the discovery of the remains of Gly])todonA\ke animals is con¬ 
tained in the follovtdng extract from; a letter, addressed to M. Auguste St;- Hilaiee by 
Don Damasio Laraxaga, Cure of Monte Video, which appears in a note at-p. 191 of the 
fifth volume of the first edition of Cuvier’s ‘ Ossemens Fossiles,’ published in 1823 :— 
I do not write to you about my Basypus {Megatherium, Cuv.), because I propose 
to make it the subject of a memoii* which, I trust, may not be unworthy of the atten¬ 
tion of those European savants who take an interest in fossils. I will merely say that 
I have obtained a femur, which was found in the Rio del Sauce, a branch of the Saulis 
Grande. It weighs about seven pounds, and may be six or eight inches wide. In all 
points it resembles the femur of an Armadillo. I will send you one of its scales. The 
tail, as you have seen, is very short and very large; it also possesses scutes, but they 
are not arranged in rings, or in whorls. These fossils are met with, almost at the sur¬ 
face, in alluvial, or diluvial, formations of a very recent date. It would seem that similar 
remains exist in analogous strata near Lake Merrim, on the frontier of the Portuguese 
colonies,” 

Cuvier expresses no opinion as to the accuracy, or otherwise, of D*on Damasio 
Lara^l4Ga’s identification of his Basypus with the Megatherium, an identification which, 
it will be seen, w^as erroneous. 

The volume of the Transactions of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Berlin for the 
year 1827 contains a memoir by Professor Weiss* upon the collections of fossils and 
minerals gathered in South America by Sellow, accompanied by five plates, four of 
which display excellent representations of various portions of the dorsal and caudal 
dermal armour, and of part of a femur, of one or more species of Glyptodon. Some of 
these fossils (the fragments of the dorsal dermal armour) were obtained at three feet 
from the surface, in the marly clay of which the banks of the Arapey Chico (a branch 

* Ueber das siidliche Ende des Gebirgzuges von Brasilien in der Provinz San Pedro do Sul und der Banda 
Oriental oder dem Staate von Monte Video: nach den Sammlungen des Herm Fa. Sellow, von Herm Weiss 
(G elesen in der Akademie der W^sensohaften am 9. August 1827, und 5.. Juni 1828). 
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of the Arapey Grande, an affluent of the Uruguay) are formed. The skeleton of the 
Megatherium now at Madrid was found in a similar clay which underlies Buenos Ayres. 
The femur and the fragment of caudal armour were procured from the banks of the 
Quegnay, a more northern affluent of the Uruguay than the Arapey. 

M Erss remarks upon these fossils {1. c. p. 276) ‘'that it can hardly be doubted that 
they belonged to no other animal than the Megatherium. Crv. Cutiee himself pub¬ 
lished, in a note to p. 191 of his ‘Eecherehes sur les Ossemens Fossiles,' t. t, 1® partie, 
the tirst information which he received, in 1823, that his Megatherium was a loricated 
animal. M. Laeanaga, parish priest of Monte Video* (from whom this information 
was derived, and in whose house M. Sellow. in 1822, saw two fragments of the 
armour, one belonging to the back and the other to the tail, which were found between 
Monte Video and Maldonado, in a gully opening into the Arroyo dc Solis), believed the 
animal to be an Armadillo, Basypus ; Cuviee had already pointed out th(' similarity of 
the extremities to this genus and to Myrmevophaga. However, the armour plates found 
on the Arapey show no trace of a zonary arrangement, and the fragments possessed by 
M. Laeaxaga also leaving a doubt on this point, it may remain an open question whether 
the Megatherium possessed a veritably jointed armour, or whether it was not more 
probably provided with a solid shield." 

The figures show, and Professor Weiss remarks upon, the raised conical form of the 
marginal pieces of the carapace. 

In the coui'se of his description of the parts of the skeleton of a Megatherium sent to 
this country by Sir Woodbine Paeish, Mr. CuFTf remarks, " In these latter instances 
the osseous remains were accompanied by an immense shell or case, portions of which 
were brought to this counti^; but most of the bones associated with the shell crumbled 
to pieces after exposure to the air, and the broken portions preserved have not been 
sufficiently made out to be, at present, satisfactorily described. Hepresentations, how¬ 
ever, of parts of the shell in question are given in the plate annexed." 

The plate (40) to which reference is here made exhibits views of the inner and 
outer surfaces of parts of the carapace of a GJyptodon. In a note (p. 437) Mr. Clift 
mentions that casts of the principal bones in question have been sent, among other 
places, to the Jardin des Plantes at Paris. 

The next work upon this subject in the order of time, is the very valuable essay com¬ 
municated by Professor E. D’Alton to the Berlin Academy in 1833 Sellow had 


^ [“ A friend of nafriral Hstory and, in every way, an estimable man, who has now unfortunately become 
blind,” writes M. Seilow regarding him to M. von Olfers on the 10th October 1S29. We can therefore no 
longer look for the appearance of his promised essay on these fossil remains.] 

t Some account of the Remains of the Megatherium sent to England from Eucnos Ayres by WooDBrNi: 
Parish, jun., Esq., E.G.S., F.R.S.^^ By William Clift, Esq., E.G.S., F.R.S. Read June 13,1832. Transactions 
of the Geological Society, vol. iii. 2nd series. 

+ ‘‘ Ueber die von dem verstorbenen Herm Sellow aus der Banda Oriental mitgehrachten fossilen Panzer- 
Fragmente und die dazu gehorigen Rnochen-Feherreste,” with four plates. The volume of the ^Abhand- 
Inngen der Kdniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften,’ in which this essay appears, was published in 1835. 
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been compelled by the local authorities to send to Eio Janeiro all the bones and the 
finest pieces of the carapace, which he discovered in association with the fragments of 
dermal armour figured by Weiss * ; but, by good fortune, these additional materials at 
length found their way into the Berlin Museum, and afforded D’Altoj? the materials 
for his memoir, in the first section of which the pieces of the carapace of the fossil 
animal are described; while the second section is devoted to an account of the structure 
of the dermal armour of li\ing Armadillos, and the third to a description of the 
fossil bones found in juxtaposition with that dermal armour. 

The results of the comparison of the fossil armour with that of existing Armadillos 
are thus stated :— 

If we coinjiarc those fossil dermal plates with those of Imng species of Dasyjpus^ it 
becomes obvious that all the peculiarities of the former may be paralleled by the latter; 
but with this difierence, that while, as apiiears from Sellow’s report, aU the fossil plates 
belonged to onc‘ and the same animal, their peculiarities are not all found associated 
together in any one living species. The majority of the fossil plates which were distant 
from the mai'gin. c. //. those represented by Weiss in figs. 1, 4, & 5, and many described 
abo^e, exhibit the greatest similarity to the dermal plates of iJasyjms niger; and thence 
it may be concluded that the ep’.dermis of the Da^gims of the ancient world (if for 
brevity's sake I may so name the animal), like that of the Daaypiis niger, was divided 
difierently from tlie bony plate^, and that strong hairs were arranged in the interstices 
of the epidermic scales. 

The pieces which belonged to the edge, or the pointed marginal scutes (Zacken), 
most nearly resemble those oi I). Foyou (fig. 12 of our first Plate), and I), grandis shows 
a somewhat similar formation. In addition, the thoracic shield and the moveable zones 
of 1). i'illoans (fig. 18) are also provided with pointed marginal scutes; and, according to 
Azara, the Tntou pichey exhibits similar structures. But in all the animals provided 
with such pointed scutes, they are directed from above, and for>vards, dowuiwards, and 

^ OwEX writer (t)ii the GltqifoJon Geul. Trans, vol. iii. pp. 82, S3), ‘-The portions of 

the tessellated hony ariuuur figuied by Ib’ofessur Wriss, j»l. 1 and 2, and deseribed at p. 277 of his memoir, 
were obtained by .Sellow on the Arapey-Chico in the pr(»vinoc of Monte Video; bnt no bones either of the 
Megatherium, or any other animal, are mentioned as having been associated with them. A third series of fossils, 
in which fortunately some bones of the extremities were discovered associated with the tessellated bony case, 
was presented to Sellow by the President of the province of San Pedro, with the information that they had 
been originally di^covewd in the proximity of Eio Janeiro.” 

This, however, appears to be a mi.saj>prehensioii of the state of the case. The armour figured by Weiss inpL 1 
and 2 of his memoir, and the third series of fossils” were associated togetherand so far from the President 
of the province of 8an Pedi’o having presented anything to Bellow, it was Bellow who was obliged to present 
the fossils to the President, or at any rate, to dispose of them according to his orders. “ Denn die Aufibrderung 
des damoligen Prasideiiten der Provinz Ban Pedro, des Tiscoude des S. Leopoldo, nbthigte ihn [Bellow] den 
hauptsachlichsten Theil dieser fossilen Uebeireste nach Eio Janeiro ahzniiefern.'’ 

It is therefore sufficiently obvious that the fossils were not found at Eio Janeiro, but were sent to that 
place from Arapey-Chico. 
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backwards; and therefore some of the fragments may be referred to the left, and some 
ta the right side .... From the preceding comparisons it follows that the fossil scutes are 
similar to those of the thoracic and pelvic shields of different lining Armadillos, although 
they differ from them in many respects. But if objections should still be raised to regard¬ 
ing the animal which bore the fossil armour as an Armadillo (Giirtelthier), two replies 
may be made. In the first place, neither the entire skeleton nor the perfect shell of 
the animal have been obtained. Of the skeleton, the vertebral column, the ribs, and 
sternum are wanting—or exactly those parts which the moveable zones (Giirtel) would 
have covered. Secondly, the moveable zones themselves, although among the charac¬ 
teristic features of the Armadillos, are of less importance than was formerly believed, 
as Azaea bas already pointed out.” 

The state of the bones indicated that they appertained to a young animal, the epi¬ 
physes being distinct. Those described belonging to the fore limb are, a part of the 
scapula (1), the distal end of the left humerus, the radius and ulna, nearly perfect, and 
eighteen bones of the fore foot. Of the latter, five belonged to the carpus, of which the 
three proximal are interpreted by D’Altoh as the scmilunare (Mondbein). cuneiforme 
(das dreieckige Bein), and ^isiforme (Erbsenbein). I shall endeavour to show, in the 
course of my description of the specimen which forms the subject of this memoir, that 
the determinations of the setnilunare and cuneiforme are perfectly correct, but that the 
so-called is not rightly named. The distal bones are, according to D’Ano^f’s 

interpretation, which I can fully confirm, the magnum and the undforme. 

Two entire metacarpal bones, and fragments of another, are considered by the author 
of the memoir to correspond Ivith the third, fourth, and fifth of an ordinary five-toed 
fore foot; but they are really the second, third, and fourth, Professor D’Alton having 
taken the surface of the cuneiform, which articulates with the fifth metacar]^al, for the 
surface of articulation with the pisiform. The phalanges of the digits belonging to these 
metacarpal bones, and three of their sesamoid bones, are carefully described and figured. 

The resemblances of the bones of the forearm with those of the existing Armadillos 
are pointed out, especial weight being laid upon the extension of the cuneiform round 
the unciform, and its articulation with what D’Altoh supposes to be the fifth meta¬ 
carpal ; and certain analogies of the fore foot with that of the mole are indicated. 

A fragment of the distal end of a leg-bone, the seven tarsal bones, the four outer 
metatarsal bones; their digits, except the ungual phalanges; and some other bones of 
the hind foot, in a more or less fragmentary state, are described and figured, and atten¬ 
tion is drawn to the remarkably short and strong character of the foot. 

In conclusion D’Altoh remarks, “Though, as I have endeavoured to show above, 
there is a certain agreement between the manus of the fossil animal and that of the 
Armadillos, yet the foot shows us no greater similarity than may be observed between 
it and many other five-toed animals. Hence the osteology of the primeval animal does 
not afford a sufficient confirmation of the view which we derived from the consideration 
of the carapace, viz. that the bones, together with the fragments of dermal armour, 
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might have belonged to an animal nearly allied to the Armadillos, or perhaps even to a 
very large, probably extinct, species of Basypus. The fossil bones are too few to atFord 
a safe foundation for so decided an opinion respecting the zoological affinities of the 
animal. A tolerably perfect skeleton is necessary in order to enable us, from the bones 
alone, to draw^ a safe conclusion as to the structure of the remainder of an animal.” 

Singularly enough, D’ Alton does not mention the MegaiJienum throughout this paper, 
which however affords, by implication, an ample demonstration that the bony armour 
described has nothing to do with that animal*. 

In 1836, Lauetllam), in editing the eighth volume of the second edition of Clwier’s 
‘ Ossemens Fossiles,’ appends the following note to the letter of Don D. Lakanaga, quoted 
above:— 

“ It is very possible that the Megatherium was, in fact, covered by a scaly cuirass; 
but the great fragments which have been found must not be hastily attributed to it; for 
the plaster casts sent from London f prove that an Armadillo of gigantic size coexists 
wdth the Megatherium on the plains of Buenos Ayres. These characteristic fragments 
consist of a calcaneum, an astragalus, and a scaphoid, which depart from those of existing 
Armadillos only in size, and by purely specific differences.” 

In 1836, then, it was clearly made out that the cuirassed extinct animal of South 
America is not the Megatherium and is allied to the Armadillos. However, Dr. Bfckland, 
whose Bridgewater Treatise appeared in this year, and‘who therefore could hardly have 
been acquainted with the views of D‘ Alton and of Laueillari), still associated the 
dermal armour with the Megatherium—supporting his \de'ws by an elaborate and inge¬ 
nious teleological argument, which, like most reasonings of the kind, appeared highly 
satisfactory. But, in 1837, all further doubt upon the subject was removed by the dis¬ 
coveries of Dr. Lrxp, who. in that year, despatched to Copenhagen the second of the 
remarkable series of memoirs in -which he reconstructed the ancient Fauna of Brazil J. 
In this paper Dr. Lund established the genus Hoplophorus upon the dermal armour and 
certain bones of an edentate quadruped closely allied to, if not identical with, the 
“ Dasypus ” of Laeanaga. 

H(yplophorus euphractiis, the sole species of the new genus described in the memoir, 
w^as estimated by its discoverer to be of the size of an ox, and to have been provided 
with a carapace most nearly resembling that of Tolypeutes, but of an astonishing thick¬ 
ness. .The extremities are said to have the general structure of those of the Armadillos, 

* Thus Muxleu says in his memoir on the hind foot, cited below, ‘‘ In der letzten Abhaiidlung ist von 
Herm DUAltok bewiesen, dass der Panzer nieht dem Megatherium angehbrt.” 

t Vide supra, p. 32. Mr. PnifTLAKn appears to have been led to the same opinion by the examination of 
these casts in 1835. See Transactions of the Geological Society, vol. vi. ser. 2nd, p. 85, and Mr. Pextlaxd's 
letter to M. Aeago in the ‘ Comptes Bendus ’ for March 11, 1839. 

+ “ Blit paa Brasiliens Dyreverd.en for sidste Jordomvaeltning. Anden Afhandling; Patte dyrene. Lagoa 
Santa, 16^ Novbr. 1837,” published in < BetXongdige DanskeYidenskabenies Selskabs Naturvidenskabelige og 
Mathematiske Afhandlingar,’ Ottende Deel, 1841, p. 70. A notice of Luyn’s labours, containing the names of 
Ms genera, is to be found in the ‘Oversigt over det Kongelige Banske Tidenskabemes Selskabs Fordhandlingar 
i Aaret 1838,’ published by Oksted, the Secretary of the Academy. 
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the feet being short and thick, with remarkably broad and short nails; so that they must 
have resembled those of an Elephant, or a Hippopotamus. The skull was sloth-like, and 
its jugal arch exhibited the structure characteristic of those animals. The teeth were 
similar to the molars of Cajiyhara, but simple instead of being made up of many plates. 

Professor Beoxx, publishing the second edition of his ‘ Letha?a Geognostica ’ in the 
spring of 1838, and unacquainted wdth Luxn’s labours, proposed the name of Clilamy- 
dotherium for the animal to which the carapace described by "Weiss and D’Alton 
belonged, in case the foot should really appertain to it; and Orycterotherium^ in case the 
foot should belong to a different animal. 

In March of the same year, it appears that M. Vilardebo, Director of the Museum 
of Monte Video, and M. Isabelle published conjointly, in Xos. 2551, 2553, and 2555 of 
a journal, the ‘ Univ ersal,’ an account of an animal which they had discoxered on the 
Pedernal, in the Department of Canelones*. 

After removing a thin layer of clay, these observers met w ith a shield formed of pieces 
of bone separated from one another by a slight interval; these pieces, 25 to 50 millimetres 
in diameter, and varying in thickness from 12 to 40 millimetres, were hexagonal: the 
largest occupied the dorsal region of the carapace, and the smallest its lateral regions. 
Each polygon presented a central disk (14 to 27 millimetres in diameter), fi’om wdience 
radiated six or eight lines, between which as many quadrangular areee were left. These 
pieces of bone w ere symphysially united so as to form a very regular mosaic; the cara¬ 
pace appeared to be fringed with conical pieces forming a semicircle of 24 centimetres. 
The carapace was about 4 metres wide, and was as convex as a cask. The bones dis¬ 
covered in it were lumbar vertebrce and pelvic bones. In another place was discovered 
a femur about 0*57 metre long, with many plates of the carapace, and a tail formed of 
a single mass of bone (covered nevertheless by pieces soldered together), in the middle 
of which were widely separated caudal vertebrse. The tail was more than 0*50 metre 
long, and more than 0*36 metre in diameter at the base. 

The authors discuss the question—to what class do these fossils belong %—with much 
sagacity, and conclude by expressing the opinion that they appertain to a species of 
Basypus, which they term I), antlfiiius, and wdiich they briefly characterize as follows: 
“ CinguUs dorsalihns millis: verficillh caudalihiis nullis.” 

The volume of the Transactions of the Danish Academy, already cited, contains 
another communication from Dr. Lund, dated Lagoa Santa, September 12, 1838, in 
which he speaks of the fossils described by D’ Alton, and identifies the animal to which 
they belonged, generically, with Hoplophorus, though he regards it as a distinct species, 
and names it Hoplophorus Selloi. Accompanying this paper are sundry figures of parts 
of the carapace and of bones of the hind foot of Iloplophorus. 

Dr. Lund returns to the subject in a long letter addressed to M. V. Audoxjix, dated 
the 5th of November 1838 (extracts from w'hich are published in the ‘ Comptes Rendus’ 
for the 15th of April 1839), wLich contains an enumeration, with brief descriptive 
notices, of the seventy-five species of fossil Mammalia which this untiring explorer had 
* See the B.illetm de la Societe Geologique de France, t. xi. p. 159 (1840). 
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extracted in the preceding five years from the caverns of Brazil. Among the rest the 
writer describes:— 

“ 6®. Hoplophorm^ a genus very remarkable for the heavy proportions of its species, 
for their gigantic size, as well as for the singular manner in w hich it combines different 
types of organization; however, their characters approximate them most nearly to the 
Sloth family. These strange animals were armed with a cuirass which covered all the 
upper part of the body, and which was composed of little hexagonal scutes, except in 
the middle of the body, wdiere the scutes took a quadrate form, and wnre disposed in 
innumerable transverse bands. The bones of the trunk, as well as the great bones of 
the extremities, are also very similar to those of the Tatous, and particularly to those of 
the Cachicnmes; but the bones wdiich compose the feet are so shortened and have their 
articular faces so flattened, that nothing similar is to be seen in any animal skeleton, 
and that it is inconceivable how^ such feet should have been used in digging. The form 
of the teeth also indicates that these singular animals could feed only on vegetable sub¬ 
stances, and it is to be supposed that they grazed after the fashion of the great Pachy¬ 
derms. However this may be, the Hoplophorns, of which M. Lo'D describes two species, 
present the peculiarity, hitherto regarded as special to the Sloth, of having a descending 
branch to the zygomatic arch. These tw^o species w-ere as large as an ox. Fragments 
of the skeletons have already been described by MM. Weiss and D'Altox of Berlin.”— 
Loc. at. pp. 572. 573. 

A summary of Luxd s researches, despatched by him from Lagoa Santa on November 
5, 1838, and published in the Annales des Sciences Naturelles for 1839, under the title 
of “ Coup d’oeil sur les especes eteintes de mammiferes de Bresil: extrait de quelques 
memoires presentes a lAcademie Royale des Sciences de Copenhague.” gives a sub¬ 
stantially similar account of llopJophoru.^. The species Hoplophorns Selloi is identified 
with the cuirassed animal described and figured by Weiss and D’Altox, 

The sixth volume of the second series of the Transactions of the Geological Society 
contains an elaborate memoir by Professor Owen^ on the bones associated with the 
dermal armour, figured by Mr. Clift in the memoir already cited; and on certain teeth, 
upon which the genus Glyptodon w^as founded by the same writer, in Sir Woodbine 
Parish’s work on Buenos Ayresf. * 

Professor Otten considers these remains to be specifically identical with those collected 
by Sellow, and described by Weiss and D’Alton ; so that if Lund was right in ascribing 
the same fossils to his genus Hoplophorns., Glyptodon becomes a synonym of the latter. 
In the memoir under consideration the general form and the minute structure of the 

* “ Leseriptions of a tooth and part of the skeleton of the GJijpto<km clai'^pes. a large quadruped of the eden¬ 
tate order, to -which belongs the tessellated bony armour described and tigured by Mi\ Clift m the former volume 
of the Transactions of the Geological Society, with a consideration of the question whether the Megatherium 
possessed an analogous dermal armour.” By Bichakd Owen. Esq., F.G.S., F.R.S. (Eead3Iarch 23rd, 1S39: 
an abstract of this paper appeared in No. 62 of the ‘ Proceedings.') 
f * Buenos Ayres and the provinces of the Bio de la Plata,’ 1838, p, 178 c. 
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teeth, the distal end of the humerus, the radius, two phalanges of the fore foot, “ the 
anchylosed distal extremities of the tibia and fibula, an astragalus, calcaneum, scaphoides, 
cuboides, external cuneiform bone, the three phalanges of the second toe, and the mid¬ 
dle and distal phalanges of the third and fourth toes, with a few sesamoid bones,” all 
belonging to the left side, are described; while the tooth and the bones of the leg and 
foot are figured. 

Professor OwEjf considers that the dental characters “ seem to indicate a transition 
from the Edentata to the pachydermatous Toxodon^' and sums up his general conclu¬ 
sions as to the afiinities of Glyptodon thus:— 

“ It may be concluded, therefore, that the extinct edentate animal to which belongs 
the fossil tessellated armour described by Weiss, Buckland, and Clift, cannot be called 
an Armadillo, without making use of an exaggerated expression, and still less a species 
of Megatherium \ but that it offers the type of a distinct genus, which was much more 
nearly allied to the Dasypodoid than to the Megatherioid families of Edentata, and most 
probably connected that order of quadrupeds with the heavy coated Khinoceros of the 
Pachydermatous group” (L c. p, 96). 

In the same year (1839) Professor D’Alton proposed for the animal, the remains 
of which he had originally described, the name of Fachg^pus; so that by this time no 
fewer than six names had been applied to mammals all of which are certainly closely 
allied to the HojjlojjJiorus of Lund, whether they are, or are not, generically identical 
with it, and which may therefore be appropriately termed Hojglojghot'idoe. 

In 1845 Professor Owen returned to the Glgjjtodon question, in the ‘ Descriptive and 
illustrated Catalogue of the Fossil Organic Remains of Mammalia, and Aves contained in 
the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of England.’ 

It is here stated (p, 107) that “those specimens of the present genus which were 
presented to the College by Sir Woodbine Parish are from a low marshy place, about 
five feet below the surface, in the bank of a rfriilet, near the Rio Matanza, in the 
Partido of Canuelas, about twenty miles to the south of the city of Buenos Ayres.” 
The parts thus found associated are not stated, with the exception of the bones of the 
left hind leg and foot (p. Ill), to have belonged to the same individual. They consist 
of a molar tooth, part of the left ramus of the lower jaw, a fragment of the humerus, 
the left radius, a metacarpal bone and two phalanges, the shaft and distal epiphyses of 
the femur (1), the anchylosed distal ends of the tibia and fibula, and numerous bones 
of the left hind foot. These had already been described and figured in the Geological 
Society’s Transactions. 

As new specimens, there are described and figured an almost entire carapace of 
Glgptodon clavipes, from the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, and many dermal bones, all of 
which are marked “ Purchased,” and appear not to have been accompanied by bones 
of the endoskeleton. Nos. 551, 552, 554, 555, 556, 557 are fragments of carapace, 
all presented by Sir Woodbine Parish, and obtained from the locality mentioned above. 
They are ascribed by Professor Owen to no less than three distinct species, however, 
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viz. Glyptodm clavipes^ G. reticulatus^ and G. ornatus ; a fourth species, G, tuherculatus, 
is based upon purchased specimens, from the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, the precise 
locality of which is not stated. 

The fact that the dermal ossicles of three species of Glyptodon were found in the 
same locality as the bones described, and the absence of any evidence demonstrating the 
association of the ossicles ascribed to G. clamjyes^ rather than those attributed to the 
other species, with the bones, throws, it will be observed, some doubt upon the certainty 
of that ascription, and opens the question whether the bones really belonged to one form 
of carapace or to another. 

Of the Plates which illustrate the ‘ Catalogue,’ the first contains a side view, partly 
restored, of the Glyptodon clavipes; the second, views of the carapace and tail; the 
third, of the skull; the fourth and fifth, of parts of the carapace; and the description of 
the Plates comprises accounts of the structure of the skull and of the tail, parts which 
had not been received until after the printing of the body of the catalogue. 

In what locality the skull and the tail were obtained, and upon what evidence they 
are ascribed to the particular species, G. clavipes, is not stated. The lower jaw and the 
defensive bony covering of the skull in plate 1 “ are restored on the authority of an 
original sketch of an entire specimen of this species of Glyptodon transmitted to Sir 
WooDBiXE Parish from Buenos Ayres.” The bones of the fore foot are given in outline 
after D’Altox. 

On the 8th of June, 1840, the late Joiiaxxes MFller read a short paper to the Ber¬ 
lin Academy upon the bones of the leg and hind foot described by D’Altox, which 
had been worked out and mounted by the help of Professor OwEX’s memoir. This 
paper, accompanied by an excellent plate, was published in 1849*. 

The number of the ‘ Comptes Eendus’ for August 28, 1855, contains a " Description 
d’un nouveau genre d'Edente fossile renfermant plusieurs especes voisines des Glypto- 
dons, et classification methodique de treize especes appartenant a ces deux genres,” by 
M. L, Nodot, Director of the Museum of Natural History at "Dijon; and this essay, 
enlarged and illustmted with plates, appeared two years later in the ‘Memoires de 
FAcademie Imperiale de Dijon,’ Deuxieme Serie, tom. v. 1857f. 

M. Nodot, in his introductory remarks, states that Vice-Admiral Dupetit brought 
back from Monte Video, in 1846, a great number of fossil bones which had been 
collected by Dr. Numez on the banks of the river Lujan, and were given to the 
Vice-Admiral by the orders of the Dictator Rosas. Admiral Dupetit presented most 
of these remains to the Museum of the Jardin des Plantes in Paris; but dying before 

* ‘‘Bomerkungen uber die Fussknocben des fossilen Giirtelthiers {Glyptodon clavipes, Ow.)/’ Abband- 
lungen d, Konigl. Akad. d. Wissenscbaften, 184y. 

t Under the title “ Description d’un nouveau genre d’Edente fossile renfermant plusieurs especes voisines 
du Glyptodon, suivie d’une nouvelle methode de classification applicable a toute Thistoire natiirclle et spe'ciale- 
ment a ces animaux. Avec un atlas de douze planches lithographiees.” 

MDCCCLXV. H 
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lie had disposed of all, his widow bestowed two boxes full of detached dermal ossicles 
on the Dijon Collection. Out of these, by dint of four months’ constant toil, M. Nodot 
reconstructed the carapace. 

Subsequent investigations in the store-rooms of the Jardin des Plantes revealed almost 
the whole of the tail, and many important parts of the skeleton, of what M. Nodot 
believed to be the same individual animal, mixed up, however, with fragments of Mylo- 
do% Megatherium, and Scelidotherium. Besides these, M. Nodot found the tolerably 
complete extremity of the tail of another individual of the same genus in the Geological 
Gallery, and the right half of a lower jaw with the teeth, which he judged to belong to 
this individual. 

The bones which M. Nodot, guided as it would seem chiefly by their colour, identi¬ 
fies as belonging to the same individual with the carapace, are, “ the lateral and poste¬ 
rior part of the cranium, the occiput, the meatus auditorius, the zygomatic arch and its 
long apophysis, three afreoli, and the sagittal crest; the atlas, the axis, the vertebra of 
the fifth ring of the tail; the two femora entire; the tibise and fibulae anchylosed; the 
calcanea; the astragali; the other tarsal bones; the left metatarsus; the three external 
toes of the left hind foot; the left radius; the ungual phalanx of one of the digits of 
the fore foot; and the ungual phalanx of an internal toe of the hind foot.'" The cara¬ 
pace and the tail are fully described by M. Nodot, who considers their peculiarities 
sufficient to justify him in establishing for these remains the new genus Sckisfopleuron, 

How far he was justified in so doing is a point which must be discussed at the end of 
this memoir; but there can be no question that ‘‘ Schistojgleuron ” is one of the lloplo- 
phoridce, closely allied to Ghjptodon clavipes ; and hence M. Nodot’s descriptions of the 
mandible, sternum, and femur constitute substantial additions to our knowledge of the 
organization of that family. 

The mandible is unlike the sketch furnished to Professor Owex and adopted by him, 
but very like that which will be described below. The first piece of the sternum and 
the first two ribs were so anchylosed together as to leave no trace of their primitive sepa¬ 
ration. 

On the 14th of November, 1862, 1 presented to this Society a Description of a new 
Specimen of Glyptodo^i, recently acquired by the Eoyal College of Surgeons of England,” 
Tvliich was published in the fifty-third Number of the ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Society.’ 
The remains of the specimen, described briefly in this preliminaiy notice and, in full, in 
the present memoir, were presented to the Eoyal College of Surgeons by Senor Don 
Maximo Teereeo, having been discovered in 1860 on the estate of his brother, Senor 
Don JuAX N. Teeeero, which is situated on the banks of the river Salado, in the 
district of Monte, in the Province of Buenos Ayres, and about eighty miles due south of 
the city of that name. 

No portions of any other animal, nor any duphcate bones, have been discovered among 
the osseous relics the description of which has been entrusted to me by the authorities 
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of tlie College of Surgeons—a circumstance which justifies the belief that they all 
belonged to one and the same animal, and gives them a peculiar value, the more 
especially as there can be little doubt of the specific identity of the new specimen 
with the animal to which the skull ascribed by Professor OwEX to Olyptodon clmipes 
belongs. 

I have thus been enabled to add to what was already known of Glyptodon clavipes^ 
descriptions of the most essential peculiarities of the fore part of the skull, the entire 
palate, the mandible, the greater part of the spinal column, the peMs, and the com¬ 
plete fore and hind feet, and to announce the existence, in this animal, of a conforma¬ 
tion of the spinal column hitherto unknowui in the Mammalian, and, indeed, in the 
Vertebrate series—the last cervical and trvo anterior dorsal vertebrse being anchylosed 
together into a single osseous mass articulated by ginglymi -with the rest of the vertebral 
column. As another very remarkable peculiarity of this genus, I have pointed out the 
extraordinary characters of the pehis, and the fact that the cuneiform bone in the carpus 
articulates with two metacarpal bones, the fourth and fifth, while the unciform does not 
articulate with the fifth at all. 

Since the appearance of my paper in the * Proceedings of the Eoyal Society,’ and in¬ 
deed not until the months of May and June 1863, M. Serees, apparently unacquainted 
with what had been done in these matters, has redescribed the joint between the second 
and third dorsal vertebrae, though he appears to be still unaware of the existence of the 
‘ trivertebral bone.’ In addition, M. Serkes makes knoum the interesting circumstance, 
that the posterior edge of the manubrium of the sternum, anchylosed (as M. Nodot had 
pointed out, though M. Serres does not refer to him) with the first pair of ribs, pre¬ 
sents two concave articular facets, by which it was united mth the rest of the sternum, 
which must have presented two convex surfaces adapted to the foregoing in order to 
allow of a movement of flexion. M. Serres is of opinion that this mechanism is 
intended to allow of the retraction of the head: “ II est done VTaisemblable qu’au 
moment du danger, peut-etre meme quo dans le repos ou le sommeU, le Glyptodm 
fleciussait le col pour ramener la tete sous la coupole de la carapace 

In his second communication to the Academy, M. Serres still speaks of the “ anchy¬ 
losis of the first two dorsal vertebrae” onlyf. 

Professor Burmeister, Director of the Museum at Buenos Ayres, has been good 
enough to communicate to me a letter, addressed by him to the Editor of the ‘ Nadon 
Arjentina’ on the 5th July, 1863, commenting upon a lecture upon the Glyptodon 
which I delivered before the President and Council of the Boyal College of Surgeons, 
which was published in the Medical Times and Gazette for the 28th of February and 

* “Xote BUT deux articulations ginglymoides nouvelles existaut chez le Glyptodon, la premiere entre la 
deuxieme et la troisieme vertebre doraale, la seeonde entre la premiere et la deuxieme piece du sternum. Par 
(Comptes Eendus, May 11, 1863). 

f “ Beuxieme Xote sur le developpement de Partieulation vert^ro-stemale du Glyptodon, et les mouvemens 
de flexion et d’extension de la tete cbez cet animal fosdde. Par M. Seeees’’ (Comptes Eendus, June 1,1863). 

H 2 
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7th of March, 1863, and which contains the substance of the statements previously 
published in the ‘Proceedings’ of this Society. 

Professor Burmeister affirms that the skeleton of the Glyptoclon in the Museum of 
Buenos Ayres is much more perfect than that in the Eoyal College of Surgeons; that 
it has the seven cervical vertebrm complete; and that the five middle cervical vertebrae 
are anchylosed together, while the seventh is very delicate and fragile. Under these 
circumstances, it would appear that Professor Burmeister considers the trivertebral 
bone (my description of which he confirms) to be composed of the three anterior dorsal 
vertebra. 

Professor Burmeister is further of opinion that the peculiar mechanism of the joint 
formed by the trivertebral bone with the rest of the spinal column has not that respi¬ 
ratory function which I have ascribed to it; But, with M. Seeres, he thinks that its 
object is to allow of the application of the cephalic shield to the anterior aperture of 
the shield of the body. Professor Burmeister goes on to remark— 

“ As little do I agree mth Mr. Huxley as to the immobility of the ribs, which are 
wholly w^anting in the London skeleton. The skeleton of the Museum of Buenos 
Ayres has nine ribs, three of which being complete, prove that they possess a certain 
mobility, moving dowmw^ards and backwards on their articulations with the spinal column. 
as in other Mammalia, but without doubt in a manner somewhat different from the 
ordinary way.” 

I am at a loss to divine on what grounds Professor Burmeister ascribes to me the 
opinion that the ribs are immoveable, and why he affirms that they are wholly w’anting 
in the London skeleton. What I have stated is, that the first rib is immoveable; and 
so far from the ribs being wholly wanting, I have particularly mentioned their presence*, 
and have alluded to the characters of the first f. 

Professor Burmeister adds that I am in error in supposing that the dorso-lumbar 
vertebrse were immoveably united. I believe, however, from Professor Burmeister’s 
own words, that my description is substantially accurate. These w^ords are:— 

“ There exists a moveable place between the dorsal and the lumbar vertebrse, though 
the mobility is not so complete as that of the three first anchylosed vertebrae upon the 
following ones. In this part, the skeleton of Buenos Ayres presents a complete column, 
formed by eleven 'v ertebrae incorporated into a solid piece, of a very peculiar form, with 
three crests in the upper part, the two lateral of which bear the ribs in articular exca¬ 
vations. The total number of dorsal vertebrae and of ribs is therefore fourteen. Then 
follow on these the lumbar vertebrae, all anchylosed together and immoveably united 
with the sacrum.” 

I do not venture to doubt the accuracy of Professor Burmeister’s description of the 
specimen under his own eyes; but nevertheless, as will be seen by-and-by, it is also true 
that the account I have given of the Glyptodon in the College Museum is quite accu¬ 
rate. And indeed, as Professor Burmeister admits that all the dorsal and all the 
* Proceedings of the Eoyal Society, ?. c. p. 317. f Ibid, p, 319. 
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lumbar vertebree respectively were anchylosed together, with only an imperfect mobi¬ 
lity at the junction of the two solid masses, I do not see how, in any important respect, 
liis view of the matter differs from mine. 

The last criticism which Professor Buemeistee offers, refers to what he terms my error 
in ascribing five toes to the fore foot, when, as he affirms, it possesses only four. Pro¬ 
fessor Buemeistee states that I have figured five toes to the foot of the Glyptodon in the 
lecture already referred to; but he is mistaken; only four toes are there represented, 
numbered, according to tiui digits of the typical foot which they represent, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
In the ‘ Proceedings’ (p. 325) I have expressly stated— 

“ The trapezium possesses only a very small double articular facet on its palmar face. 
If this gave support to a metacarpal, it must have been very small; and as at present 
neither it nor any of the hallucal phalanges have been discovered, it is possible the 
pollex may have been altogether rudimentary. In any case the pollex must have 
been so much smaller and more slender in proportion than that of JDasypm, that the 
animal must have had a practically tetradactyle fore foot.” 

The errors, therefore, to which Professor Buemeistee adverts, appear to me to arise 
to a great extent from his not having rightly comprehended my statements; and in part, 
it may be, from our having to deal with different objects. 

Paet II.— Bescriftion of the Skeleton i^Glyptodon cla-^ipes, Owen {Hoplophorus Selloi, 

Lund 1). 

The materials which have been available for the following description of the osteology 
of Glyptodon are, in the first place, the skeleton referred to in the previous section 
as having been presented by Senor Teeeeeo to the Eoyal College of Surgeons; 
secondly, the detached parts which have been already described by Professor Owen, and 
are now contained in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons; thii'dly, some 
fragmentary specimens in the British Museum; and fourthly, photographs of a skeleton 
of Ghjptodon in the Museum of Turin. The two latter sources of information, however, 
are of altogether secondary importance, and will be adduced merely in confirmation of 
the results obtained from the study of the tw’o former series of materials,—in treating 
of which, I shall speak of the fragments of Glyptodon davipes described by Professor 
Owen as the “ type specimen,” and of the skeleton presented by Senor Teeeeeo as the 
“ new specimen.” 

§ 1. Description of the Skull of Glyptodon cla’sipes. 

In the new specimen * the anterior part of the skull, from a line drawn transversely, 
immediately behind the zygomatic processes, to the anterior end of the snout, is in a 
remarkably good state of preseiwation—the boundaries of the anterior nares, the antero¬ 
lateral parts of the maxillary bones, the nasal, and the fore part of the frontal, bones 
being quite uninjured. Behind the imaginary transverse line in question this cranium 
^ Plate IV. figs. 1 & 3, Plate V., and Plate VI. figs. 1, 2, 4, & 5. 
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is Yery imperfect—the entire roof and sides, and the greater part of the base of the 
skull being absent, while a small portion only of the sphenoidal region is preserv^ed. 

Of the facial bones, those entering into the palate are preserved almost in their 
entirety, and one ramus of the lower jaw is nearly complete. This skull therefore 
supplies almost aU those parts which were wanting in the cranium of the type speci¬ 
men, in which the whole of the roof of the skull, from the nasal bones to the supra- 
occipital inclusive, most of the exoccipital, alisphenoidal, and orbitosphenoidal regions 
of the lateral walls, and of the basioccipital, basisphenoidal, and presphenoidal parts 
of the base, together with the temporal bones, are in good condition, while the premax¬ 
illary, maxillary, and palatine bones, with the mandible, are absent. 

In order to give a tolerably complete view" of the structure of the skull, I shall, in the 
first place, describe that of the new specimen; I shall next proceed to a comparison 
of the parts common to this fossil and the skull of the type specimen, m order to 
demonstrate the specific identity of the tw"o; and then I shall endeavour to supply what 
is wanting in the new" specimen by information derived from the study of the type. 

The skull of the new specimen of Glyptodon clavipes.—The anterior nares have a 
trapezoidal form, the upper of the tw*o parallel sides of the trapezoid being nearly three 
times as long as the low-er, so that the two lateral boundaries converge from the roof 
towards the base of the nares (Plate VI. fig. 1). 

The upper boundary of the anterior nares is formed by the anterior edges of the thick 
nasal bones, which are bevelled obliquely from below- upw"ai*ds, and so rounded off late¬ 
rally that the contour of the tw-o forms a large arc of a circle, the chord of which 
measures 3*4 inches (Plate IV. fig. 1). The upper surface of each nasal bone is rough 
and perforated by many vascular foramina, which open foiwvard; and the two nasal bones 
are separated by a suture, which can be traced backw-ards in the middle line for 2*2 inches, 
and then comes to an abrupt termination. I presume that the extent of this suture 
indicates the distance to w"hich the nasal bones reach backw-ards; but there are no traces 
of the nasofrontal, or nasomaxillary sutures. The middle of the under surface of each 
nasal bone presents a strong, rounded, longitudinal ridge, on each side of which there is 
an equally distinct concavity, and the apposed slightly thickened inner edges of the two 
nasal bones form a third, less marked, median ridge. The expanded upper edge of the 
perpendicular plate of the ethmoid embraces this middle ridge, while the nasal turbinal 
bones are continuous with the ridges on each side of it (Plate Yl. fig. 1). 

A well-marked notch, or sinuosity, separates the upper from the lateral contour of 
the anterior nares; and, about an inch below this, the inner surface of the outer wall of 
the nostril exhibits a rounded elevation or thickening. StiU more interiorly, the wall 
of the nasal cavity is somewhat excavated, so as to present a thin anterior edge, which 
passes into the trough-like lower boundary, constituted by the palatine portions of the 
prsemaxillse. These are separated throughout their whole length in the middle line 
(a distance of rather more than an inch) by a fissure less than one-tenth of an inch 
in diameter posteriorly, but twice as wide in front, the praemaxill^ becoming more 
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distant by tlie dimrication of their anterior and internal angles. The thick and rough 
anterior edges of the prsemaxillse diverge obliquely from one another, both forwards and 
outwards and upwards and outwards, at a very obtuse angle, the interval between their 
anterior and external terminations amounting to 1*5 inch (Plate IV. fig, 3). Viewed 
laterally, the anterior ends of the nasal bones are seen to project about half an inch 
beyond the upper part of the lateral boundary of the nares, which slopes upwards and 
backwards with a slight forward concavity from the palatine portion of the prsemaxilla 
(Plate V. fig. 1). 

The nasal ca\ity is di\ided, longitudinally, by a very strong osseous septum, which 
extends to the posterior end of the premaxillary fissure below, and to within 0*4 inch of 
the anterior contour of the nasal bones above (Plate VI. fig. 1). This septum terminates, 
in front and below, in a thin jagged edge; but above, it expands into a broad plate 
1*2 inch wide, presenting a deep and broad notch above, into which, as I have previously 
stated, the conjoined median edges of the nasal bones are received. The septum is about 
2*6 inches liigh in front; and of this height2*2 inches, or about five-sixths, is formed by 
the peiq)endicular plate of the ethmoid, while the rest belongs to the vomer ( Vo.). The 
ethmoidal plate is thin in front, thicker in the middle, and thin again posteriorly. The 
lower half is somewliat excavated on each side, from above downwards; it ends in an 
inferior edge, or rather surface, 0*7 inch in diameter, anchylosed with the upper edge of 
the vomer, wliich has, in front, a corresponding thickness. The floor of the anterior 
part of the nasal cavity (1. e. as far as the level of the fourth alveolus) is concave from 
side t(j side, and convex from before backwards, its convexity corresponding with, but 
being much more strongly marked than, the concavity of the arched roof of the palate. 

At about 2 inches from the anterior boundary, a sharp longitudinal ridge commences 
u])on the floor of each dmsion of the nasal cavity, and extends backw’'ards, for a distance 
of about 1J inch, to the summit of the arch formed by that floor (Plate VI. fig. 1, a). 
Each lidge has a sloping convex external face, and a perpendicular concave inner face, 
0*2 inch higli. Between the latter and the side of the vomer, which is excavated for a 
corresponding distance from above downwards, lies a canal, a quarter of an inch wide, 
and open above and at its ends. The floor of each nasal chamber rises gradually into 
its lateral wall; and upon this, about three-fourths of an inch from the floor, a 2 >pears a 
ridge wUich, at about an inch from the antero-lateral margin of the nostril (or just above 
the anterior end of the ridge on its floor), passes backwards into the commencement of 
the inferior spongy bone (Plate VI. fig. I, h). The root of attachment of this bone to 
the maxilla is, as usual, a narrow and thin, though long, bony plate, which on its free, 
or inner, side is continued into two scroll-like lamelhe, an up 2 )er and a lower. The 
upper scroll comes much further forward than the lower, and is a stout plate of bone, 
slightly concave inwards and convex outwards. In front, it ends in a thin free edge. 
Superiorly, its margin is folded over outwards, and becomes anchylosed wdth the lateral 
W’^all of the nasal chamber. 

The inferior lamella commences about an inch behind the superior one. It is thick, 
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convex inwards and concave outwards, and its inferior edge becomes much thickened as 
it curves outwards. It is attached to the maxilla by an anterior and superior thin, and 
a posterior and inferior, much thicker, plate of bone. Three passages, consequently, lie 
between the lateral walls of the nasal chamber and the ‘ scrolls ’ of the inferior turbinal,— 
an upper, long, narrow, and flattened from side to side; a middle, reniform in section; 
and an inferior, rounded in contour. The ridges upon the under surfaces of the nasal 
bones are continued, as I have stated above, into two thick plates of lamellated bone 
(Plate VI. fig. 1, c), which increase in depth from before backwards and pass into what 
are, probably, the superior ethmoidal turbinals. Their inner surfaces are flattened 
and parallel with the sides of the perpendicular plate of the ethmoid. Their outer 
suifaces, irregularly concave, are separated by but a narrow interval from the concave 
faces of the superior scrolls of the inferior turbinal bone. 

The posterior view of this fragmentary skull (Plate VI. fig. 2) aflbrds a further insight 
into the arrangement of the bones which contribute to the formation of the olfactoiy 
chambers. The aspect presented is that of a transverse section taken just in front of the 
anterior end of the cranial carity. The comparatively thin posterior part of the lamina 
perpendicularis of the ethmoid (Eth) is seen abutting, above, against the frontal bones 
{Fr)^ and, below, becoming connected with the vomer (Fo), the posterior nearly straight 
free edge of w'hich bone ends on the floor of the nostrils, at the level of the posterior 
margin of the third molar tooth, and thence slopes obliquely upwards and backwards. 

The ethmovomerine plate, how’ever, is not free from all lateral connexion with the tur- 
binal bones, as is commonly the case; but a thin plate of bone, convex forwards and 
concave backwards, passes, on each side, from the vomer and the lamina pcrpendicularis 
to the lateral masses of the ethmoid. The inner surfaces of these arc marked by broad 
flattened grooves, directed forwards and downw^ards, and separated by sharp ridges, which, 
in the recent state, were probably produced into delicate plates of bone. 

The lower portion of the lateral mass of the ethmoid, which represents the middle 
turbinal, is continuous with the inferior turbinal. The upper portion, representing the 
superior turbinal, is similarly continuous with the nasal turbinal. The superior tur¬ 
binal of each side forms the floor of a considerable cavity (Plate VI. fig. 2), which is 
walled in, externally and above, by the frontal bone, and represents a frontal sinus. A 
rounded dome {a) of bone projects backw^ards from the anterior w^all of this carity, 
which appears to communicate with the nasal fossae only by a few foramina, situated 
around the margins of the dome. 

The palate (Plate IV. fig. 3) is singularly naiTow, seeing that its length, measured in 
a straight line, is about inches, wFile its width, between the outer edges of the 
alveoli, nowhere exceeds 3 inches. The longitudinal contour of the palate is concave 
anteriorly, convex posteriorly (Plate V. fig, 1). The crown of the arch of the anterior 
concave portion is opposite the hinder margin of the third alveolus; from thence the 
roof of the palate slopes, dowmwards and forwards, to the free premaxillary edge. From 
the same point it slopes, downwards and backwards, to the level of the hinder margin 
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of the fifth alveolus, while behind the sixth it ascends, somewhat abruptly, to its pos¬ 
terior termination. 

Throughout the posterior two-thirds of its length, the palate is slightly and evenly 
concave from side to side; but, from the third alveolus forwards, its mid^e part rises to 
form a median convexity, which ends by a rough, abruptly truncated ridge (Plate IV. 
fig. 3, a\ behind the premaxillary fissure. It forms, in fact, the posterior boundary of 
a transverse fissure ending in a notch, or short canal, at each extremity, which represents 
the anterior palatine foramen, and which, taken together with the intermaxillary fissure, 
simulates very closely the form of a T. A deep groove [b) separates the raised part of 
the ])alate from the alveolar margin, and ends, behind, in a canal which burrows into 
the substance of the bone opposite the anterior edge of the third tooth on both sides. 
On the left sid(‘, hon ever, the hinder part of the groove is bridged over by a bar of bone. 
Large foramina are situated, along a line continuing the groove, opposite the third and 
fourth alveoli; but no such apertures appear in the posterior part of the palate mitil 
quite its hinder extremity is reached, when, on each side, two crescentic fossae (Plate IV. 
fig. 3, c), wider in front than behind, lie on the inner side of the last alveolus, and appear 
to separate the palatine from the maxillary bones. They end caecally above. 

The bony palate exhibits no distinct sutures, except a trace of a maxillary suture 
behind the anterior palatine foramen, and of a palatine suture, which widens behind 
into a cleft, separating the arcuated, divergent inner and posterior boundaries of the 
palatine bones. The free surfaces of the bony masses which bound the palate, poste¬ 
riorly, are so smooth and unbroken, that I suspect the pterygoid bones must be repre¬ 
sented in them. 

As the palate presents very nearly the same width throughout, while the roof-bones 
of the skull arc always much wider than it, it follows that any vertical section of the 
skull, perpendicular to its long axis, in the palatine region, would exhibit a trapezoidal 
form, like that of the anteiior nai*es—the predominance of the upper side over the lower 
being still more marked. But in the antorbital region the roots of the zygomatic processes 
are so large, and stand out so much from the sides of the head, that the skull, viewed in 
front, looks almost like a cube, with its lower tace produced forwurds and downwards 
into a truncated wedge (Plate VI. fig. I). The only trace of a suture visible upon any 
part of the sides of the facial wedge is an almost obliterated one (Plate V. fig. 1, «), 
which runs from a slight notch, opposite the level of the anterior palatine foramen 
and in front of the first alveolus, upwards and slightly backwards, and marks off the 
ascending process of the prsemaxilla from the maxilla. This ascending process, very 
narrow in the middle, widens above and joins the nasal bone, so that the circumference 
of the anterior nares is completed by the prsemaxillae and nasal bones only. 

Opposite the second and third alveoli, the maxillary bone, as I have stated above, 
widens out and expands into the root of a stout zygomatic arch, whence a process, nearly 
6 inches long by 2 inches wide, passes directly downwards. The process is much flattened 
from before backwards (Plate VI. fig. 1), and is arched from above downw^ards (Plate V. 

MDCCCLXV. I 
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%. 1), so as to be convex in front and concave behind. Its inner edge is thick and 
rounded, except towards its termination, where it presents some slight irregularities or 
digitations. The outer edge is comparatively thin and rugose; it is bevelled off infe- 
riorly, and more obliquely on the right side than on the left. The inner part of the 
front face of the process looks almost directly forwards, and is very smooth; but the 
outer* part of that face looks outwards more than forwards, and is rugose (Plate VI. 
ffg. 1). The hinder, concave face of the process (Plate VI. fig. 2) is divided by an 
oblique ridge (^), which passes from its superior and external to its inferior and internal 
angle into two areae—an inner, smooth, and an outer, rough and tuberculated. The 
superior and external part of the process, where it was doubtless continued into the 
zygoma, is evidently fractured. The root of the zygoma is perforated near its origin by 
a large, oval, infraorbital canal, the lower edge of which is rather more than an inch 
ffistant from the lower margin of the root of the zygoma. The canal is short, and is 
directed forwards and outwards. 

The lachrymal foramen is a round aperture, placed upon the anterior edge of the orbit, 
T*6 inch above the infraorbital canal (Plate V. fig. 1, b). 

The internal walls of eight alveoli, on each side, are preserved. The external walls 
<of the anterior four upon the left side, and of the anterior three upon the right side, 
are almost entire; but, posteriorly, the external walls of all the other alveoli, upon each 
«ide, are broken away (Plate V. fig. I). 

Measured in a straight line, the eight alveoli occupy a space of 8 inches, and each 
alveolus is, on an average, 09 inch long. The teeth which occupy the alveoli are sen¬ 
sibly equal in long diameter; but the anterior tooth is much narrower than the others, 
measuring only 0'35 inch in this direction, while the other teeth have a trans'verse 
diameter of 0’6 inch, or nearly double that of the first 

None of the teeth are entire upon the right side. Of the left series, the crowns of 
the first, third, fourth, and sixth are in very good condition, while the second is much 
damaged; of the fifth, only the middle lobe exists, and of the seventh only the two ante¬ 
rior lobes (Plate IV. fig. 3). 

The alveoli are exceedingly long, and the outer walls of the third and fourth, on each 
side, are so much broken away, that the whole length of their alveoli can be observed 
and measured. The fourth is 4*6 inches long, and bends outwards and forwards as it 
passes upwards, to terminate nearly on a level with the lachrymal foramen. The tooth 
which filled the alveolus must have had a corresponding length and curvatme; for the 
two longitudinal ridges of bone, which partially subdivide the alveolus into three 
chambers near its free end, are continued quite up to its closed extremity, and are 
lined by a shell of dental substance, which gradually thickens below and becomes 
continuous with the body of the tooth (Plate V. fig. 1. 4, 4'). 

The third alveolus presents the same general curvatures as the fourth, but is inclined 
i^mewhat further outwards at its upper end, which lies close to, and about an inch above, 
the hinder end of the infmorbital foramen. 
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The wall of the upper end of the first alveolus has been broken through on the right 
side. It lies on a level with the upper edge of the infraorbital foramen, and imme¬ 
diately behind the premaxillary suture. 

From what remains of the hinder alveoli and teeth, I suspect they become more and 
more nearly straight posteriorly. 

The external vertical contour of each tooth must be very similar to that of the max¬ 
illary surface between the upper end and the edge of the alveolus. 

The lateral faces of all the teeth are divided by two longitudinal grooves, placed 
opposite to one another on the two sides of each too^h, into three lobes. 

In the first tooth these grooves are very shallow, so that the thickness of the tooth, 
between the grooves, is far greater than the depth of a groove. In all the other teeth, 
the thickness of the teeth between the grooves, or of the isthmus by which the lobes 
of each tooth are connected, is much less than the depth of a groove. 

The view of the palate (Plate IV. fig. 3) shows that lines following the planes of the 
anterior surfaces of each of the four anterior teeth are directed inwards and forwards; 
while in the sixth and seventh teeth, if not in all four posterior ones, such lines are directed 
inwards and backw’ards. The anterior surfaces of all the teeth, but the first, are concave, 
the posterior surfaces convex. The grinding-surfaces of all the teeth are directed a little 
outwards as well as downw^ards. Each surface is ridged in the middle and surrounded 
by a thin raised margin, and the general arrangement of the ridges is such that one is 
median, traversing the longitudinal axis of the grinding-surface, and three are disposed 
at right angles to these, in the longitudinal axes of the three lobes. The transverse 
ridges are continuous with the longitudinal, where they cut it (Plate V. figs. 8 & 4). 

Sometimes a transverse ridge may be bifurcated at its extremity, or accessory branch- 
lets may be given off from the transverse, or from the longitudinal, ridges. 

A large pulp-cavity occupies the upper portion of each tooth; but as its walls begin 
sensibly to thicken at about the junction of the upper and middle thirds of the tooth, 
the pulp-cavity diminishes in a corresponding ratio, and, rather below the middle of the 
tooth, it becomes obliterated. 

The Mandible *.—The lower jaw of Glyptodon is very remarkable, partly on account 
of the trough-like projection of the symphysis, but more especially by reason of its great 
height in relation to its length. The height, as measured from any horizontal surface on 
which the jaw is allowed to rest, to the summit of the articular condyle, is 9*25 inches; 

* aside for the present M. Nonoi’s “ Schistopleuron,” the only fragment of the lower jaw of Ohjp- 

todon clavipes yet described is that mentioned in the Catalogue of the Koyal College of Surgeons under 
“ No. 517. A fragment of the anterior part of the left ramus of the lower jaw, including portions of the 
sockets of the anterior teeth. The first is small and simple, and is situated close to the anterior termination of 
the dental canal; the second socket shows, by the two prominent vertical ridges on its anterior and posterior walls, 
that the tooth which it contained had the fluted form characteristic of the genus; the third socket, which is the 
most complete, differa from the preo^ling in a slight increase of size, and it shows that the tooth was implanted 
by an undivided base of considerable length, and of the same size and form as the exposed part ox crown.’’ 

I 2 
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while the length, measured in a straight line, from the symphysis- to the angle of the. 
jaw, is not more than 10’75 inches. The horizontal ramus is very deep and thick, mea* 
suring about 3-25 inches vertically by 1*5 inch in thickness, while the ascending ramus 
is 3*5 inches wide by about 0*9 inch thick at thickest (Plate V. fig. 2). 

The anterior end of the mandible is 2*9 inches wide and abruptly truncated, ending in 
a rugose edge, nowhere more than half an inch thick, which, at its extremities, bends 
round at a right angle into the upper margins of the rami (Plate VI. fig. 5). These, 
thick and rounded, ascend somewhat towards the first alveolus, which is 2-25 inches 
distant from the anterior end of tfie ramus. The symphysis, 6'7 inches long, appears 
to be formed by the sutural union, and not by the anchylosis of the rami; but the bone 
has been so broken that a large aperture occupies the middle of the symphysial space 
(Plate VI, figa 4 & 5). 

The exit of the inframaxillary canal is nearly half an inch wide, and is situated If 
inch below the upper margin of the jaw, and dfrectly beneath the anterior boundary of 
the first alveolus. The anterior, or symphysial, contour of the mandible slopes, with a 
slight forward concavity, obliquely downwards and backwards to the level of the foramen; 
and is then continued, almost straight, or 'with a slight anterior convexity, to a point 
nearly in the same vertical line as the hinder edge of the third alveolus (Plate V. fig. 2). 

The symphysial face is convex from side to side inferiorly, and gradually widens 
until, at its hinder end, its breadth amounts to 5*5 inches. Its outer boundary is 
formed by an obtuse longitudinal convexity, which runs along the middle of the outer 
face of the horizontal ramus, and dies away, posteriorly, at the commencement of the 
ascending ramus. From this ridge, or convexity, the summit of which corresponds with 
the greatest outside breadth of the jaw, the outer surface of the ramus slopes upwards 
and inwards to its alveolar margin (Plate VI. fig. 4). The inner face of each horizontal 
ramus is slightly concave from above downwards, passing, in front, into the excavated 
upper surface of the symphysis. 

The general contour of the anterior half of the alveolar margin of the mandible is 
slightly convex upwards, in correspondence with the concavity of the opposed region of 
the maxilla (Plate V. fig. 2). The posterior half of the same margin is broken away; 
but it may be assumed that it was concave upwards, answering to the downward con¬ 
vexity of the hinder part of the maxillary alveolar edge. 

The inner edges of the alveolar margins of the two rami are 2 inches apart. In the 
left ramus the series of alveoli is tolerably well preserved for 5^ inches, or to a point 
behind the anterior edge of the ascending ramus. From the character of the broken 
surface behind this point, however, it is obvious that the series of alveoli was continued 
along the inner surface of the ascending ramus, very nearly to the angle of the jaw, and 
considerably behind a line let fall pei’pendicularly from the articular condyle—an arrange¬ 
ment which, so far as I am aware, has no parallel among Mammalia (Plate VI. %, 5). 

As the whole length of the series of mandibular alveoli is about 8 inches, it is pro¬ 
bable that the number of teeth was the same below as above, or eight on each side. 
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The external surface of the perpendicular ramus of the mandible is rugose, slightly 
convex from above downwards and from side to side, while its internal surface exhibits 
a corresponding concavity, which is exaggerated below by the inward projection of the 
posterior alveoli, and is divided by an elevation of its surface, which ascends obliquely 
from the alveolar margin towards the coronoid process, into an anterior and a posterior 
moiety. The apex of the coronoid process is broken away upon each side, but it seems 
not to have extended beyond the level of the articular condyle, from which it is sepa¬ 
rated by only a shallow notch. 

The hinder margin of the perpendicular ramus, which is very thin inferiorly, thickens 
with the rest of the bone superiorly, and ends above in a transversely elongated condyle, 
which projects further upon the inner than on the outer side of the plane of the ramus 
(Plate V. fig. 2“). Viewed laterally, this condyle has the form of a wedge, the base 
of which is 0-7 inch broad; its hinder face being slightly concave, while its anterior 
face, convex from above downwards, and slightly concave from side to side, looks 
forwards and upw’ards (Plate V. fig. 2). It is this face 'which bears the surface for 
articulation with the squamosal element of the skull, and is indeed coextensive there¬ 
with. The surface in question is 1*25 inch wide from side to side, and 0*6 inch broad 
or from above downwmrds, and is tolerably smooth, but not very different from the 
adjacent parts of the condyloid process. 

The remains of five successive anterior teeth are observable in the alveoli of the left 
ramus of the mandible, and the socket of the sixth is clearly defined. Behind it, for a 
space of 1*8 inch, the inner wall of the ramus is broken away so completely that no trace 
of any alveolus is left. On the right side, the bone is nearly in the same state, but at a 
distance of 7*6 inches from the anterior edge of the most anterior alveolus, I observe a 
smooth vertically grooved surface of bone, which is situated nearly in the same plane as 
the outer walls of the other alveoli, and which I conceive to be part of the outer wall of 
the last alveolus. 

The teeth of the mandible present the same trilobed form and other general charac¬ 
ters of those of the maxilla, but very few are in a sufficiently entire state to furnish 
materials for description. The first and second, on the left side, and the third, upon the 
right side, however, have their grinding-surfaces entire, or nearly so (Plate VI. fig. 5). 

The grinding-surface of the first tooth (left side) is 0*85 inch long and 0*4 inch wide 
at -widest. It has a very different form from the first tooth of the maxilla, the two 
posterior ridges of the outer surface being much more developed. 

The grinding-surface of the second tooth (left side) measures 0*9 inch by 0*45 inch; 
its outer ridges and grooves are also the better marked. The posterior surface of the 
tooth is flat or a little concave, and its plane is directed obliquely outwards and back¬ 
wards. 

The grinding-surface of the third tooth (right side) is 1*05 long, and the isthmuses 
which unite its prisms are much narrower than in the second tooth. Both the anterior 
and the posterior faces of the tooth are curved. The grinding-faces of all these teeth 
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are inclined a little inwards as well as upwards, reversing the direction of the grinding- 
faces of the upper teeth. 

The mandibular teeth seem to have been nearly straight, without either external or 
internal concavity. Their long axes are inclined rather backwards as well as downwards. 
The alveolus of the fourth tooth, on the right side, is laid open; and I judge from it 
that the fourth tooth must have had a length of about 3^ inches; and the others might 
have had the same dimensions, except the first, which is certainly shorter, probably not 
exceeding 2^ inches. 

A considerable canal traverses the right ascending ramus from behind and below, up¬ 
wards, forwards, and outwards. Its external aperture, oval, 0-3 inch wide, lies upon 
the outer face of the ramus, on a level with the alveolar margin, and rather nearer its 
anterior than its posterior edge (Plate V. fig. 2). The inner end of the canal, which is 
1*7 inch long, terminates in the broken cancellous structure, on the outer side of what 
appears to be the remains of the last alveolus. 

I cannot certainly discern any remains of a corresponding canal in the left ascending 
ramus. 

All that remains to be described in this skull is a fragment of the basis cranii, con¬ 
sisting of part of the anchylosed basi- and pre-sphenoid bones. The presphenoid (Plate 
VI. fig. 2) is remarkable for the strong crest or spine into which the middle of its upper 
surface is produced, and which was not improbably continued into an ethmoidal crista 
gain. The posterior apertures of the passages for the optic neiTes are ellipses, with their 
long axes directed upwards and outwards; they are about a quarter of an inch in dia¬ 
meter, and are continued into two canals, which are traceable, outwards and upwards, 
for about an inch in the substance of the orbitosphenoids. On each side, below and 
external to the optic foramina, are strong gi'ooves which formed the inner portion of the 
confluent foramen rotundum and sphenorbital fissure. The front face of the presphenoid 
and the roots of the orbitosphenoids are excavated by deep sphenoidal sinuses. 

Comparison of the Skull of the present specimen with that of the typical Glyptodon 
clavipes.—^The principal parts which exist in both skulls, and may therefore serve as 
terms of comparison, are, 1, the nasofrontal region of the roof of the skull; 2, the 
descending zygomatic processes; 3, the alveoli; and 4, the basi- and pre-sphenoid. 

1. The resemblances in size and general configuration between the nasofrontal regions 
of the two skulls are so obvious that I need hardly dwell upon them at any length. 
The present specimen differs from the type in the more rounded contour of the nasal 
bones, in the persistence of the nasal suture, in the less rugosity and squareness of the 
supraorbital prominences, and in the far less marked definition of the temporal ridges; 
but none of these characters appear to me to have more than an individual import¬ 
ance, and I am inclined to suspect that they depend largely on the less advanced age 
of the present specimen. 

2. The zygomatic processes have the same length (measured from the mfyaorbital fora¬ 
men) in each case. They are slightly narrower in the type specimen ,* in other respects 
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the zygomatic process of the two specimens do not differ more than those of opposite 
sides in the ^me specimen. 

3. In the typical specimen the upper ends of the three anterior alveoli, on each side, 
are pr^rved; they occupy just the same space as the three anterior alveoli of the 
present specimen. 

4. The presphenoid in the type has the same crest, and the inner ends of the optic 
foramina are precisely the same distance apart. 

When to these correspondences we add that the distance from the front edge of the 
nasals to the level of the posterior edges of the supraorbital prominences is the same in 
both skulls, and that the lower jaw of the new specimen would fit very fairly on to the 
typical skull, it will, I think, be admitted that there is sufficient evidence of the specific 
identity of the animals to which the two skuUs belonged, and that the imperfections 
of the new specimen may be supplemented by the evidence afforded by the typical 
example. 

Further data as to the Crardal Structure of Glyptodon furnished hy the tyyical skull. 
—Professor (‘ Catalogue of Fossil Mammalia and Aves,’ p. 384) thus describes 

the fragmentary skull of the typical specimen of Glyptodon clampes :— 

“ The occipital condyle {a) presents a convexity in the vertical direction, W’hich 
describes more than a semicircle, and is slightly convex transversely, but is narrower in 
that direction than it is in the Mylodon : it is directed in the Glyptodon backwards and 
obliquely outwards. The occipital foramen (b) is very large and transversely elliptical; 
its plane is inclined from below upwards and backwards 20° beyond the vertical line. 
The anterior condyloid foramen (c), though large, is relatively smaller than in the Mylo¬ 
don. and is situated close to the anterior border of the condyle. The depression for 
the digastric muscle (</) is perforated and separated from the condyle by a wdder tract 
of the paroccipital (e) than in the Mylodan; and the petromastoid (f) below the digas¬ 
tric depression presents a rough convexity, bounded posteriorly by a transverse ridge of 
the paroccipital instead of the hemispherical depression for the articulation of the stylo¬ 
hyoid bone which characterizes the skull of the Mylodon. The basioccipital ( g) pre¬ 
sents a median smootib concavity and two lateral rough depressions, which are continued 
on to the basisphenoid (/i), and indicate the insertion of very powerful ‘ recti-capitis 
antici majores’; the obliterated suture between the basioccipital and basisphenoid forms 
a rough transverse ri^e. The inequalities of this part of the basal region of the skull 
present a striking contrast to the broad smooth and even tract which the same part 
ferns in the Mylodm. The sid^ of the concave under surface of the basisphenoid are 
bounded by ^ngitudinal ridges, which have been broken off in the specimen. The 
petrous bone terminates by a prismatic pointed process in the foramen lacerum (^), 
which here gives pai^g^e both to the jugular vein and intenml carotid. The foramen 
ovale {k) is circular, and of the same size as the author condyloid foramen. The fora¬ 
men rotundum (Z) is one inch and a half in advance of the foramen ovale, and opens 
with the <x«mmenc^ment of a deep and long groove, which traverses the base of the 
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pterygoid processes in the direction towards the antorbital foramen. The base of the 
zygomatic process supporting the articulation of the lower jaw {m) is brought much 
nearer the occiput than in the Mylodm^ and is separated from the petromastoid by a 
deep excavation, perforated by wide apertures that seem to communicate with the tym¬ 
panic cavity. The articular surface for the lower jaw is w^ell defined, narrow in the axis 
of the skull, much extended transversely, gently convex in both directions. In the 
skull of a recent Armadillo (Dasyjms octocinctus) the articulation for the lower jaw is 
almost flat, and on a level with the roof of the posterior perforated cavity. In the Prio- 
nodon {Basypits gigas^ Cuv.) the articular surface is slightly concave, and extends longi¬ 
tudinally forwards from the posterior cavity. The zygomatic process of the malar bone 
bounds the outer and fore part of the surface, and extends forwards in the form of a 
laterally compressed plate of bone, and in the l)as. sexdyictus forms a slight angular 
projection below the antorbital perforation. In the Glyptodon^ the articulation for the 
lower jaw more resembles that in ordinary Pachyderms, and is thus conformable with 
the de’^iation from the Edentate structure manifested by the bones of the foot. But 
the most remarkable characteristic of the skull of the Glyptodon, by which it differs 
from the existing Armadillos and approaches the Megatherioids, is the long and strong 
process (ti) which descends from the base or origin of the zygomatic process of the maxillary 
bone. This process is compressed, but in the opposite direction to that in the Mylo- 
don^ viz. from before backwards, instead of from side to side; it measures five inches in 
length from the antorbital perforation, one inch and three-fourths in breadth across the 
middle: the outer margin is entire, and as if folded back; the low^er half of the inner 
margin is slightly notched, the extremity of the process curves backwai‘ds. Both ante¬ 
rior and posterior surfaces bear strong marks of the attachment of muscular fibres. 

“ The small remaining portion of the maxillary bone on the inner side of this process 
shows portions of three deep sockets (<? o) of the same diameter throughout, indicating the 
implantation of molar teeth by a single excavated base, and showing two longitudinal 
ridges on both the outer and the inner side, which proves the teeth to have had the 
same fluted exterior w^hich they present in the lower jaw, and of which the generic 
name of Glyptodon is expressive. The fractured anterior part of the basis cranii shows 
the large cavities for the olfactory bulbs, and the remains of a very extensive cribriform 
plate, the organ of smell being very largely developed. 

“ The posterior, or occipital surface of the skull slopes forward from the plane of the 
occipital foramen at an angle of 45°; in the small existing Armadillos it is vertical; in 
the Glyptodon it is divided by a strong median vertical ridge, and separated by a sinuous 
thicker transverse ridge from the upper surface of the skull. The posterior half of this 
region of the cranium is marked by the ridges bounding the origins of the temporal 
muscles, which almost meet along the middle or sagittal line. Part of the lambdoidal 
suture is seen at p ; the other cranial sutures are obliterated. The temporal fossae are 
pierced by numerous large vascular foramina. The anterior parts of the temporal 
ridges {g) diverge to the posterior angle of the supraorbital ridges. The frontal or inter- 
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orbital part of the upper surface of the cranium is broad and nearly flat, smooth, and 
slightly concave at its posterior half, slightly convex, rough, and perforated by vascular 
foramina at its anterior half. The most prominent parts above the orbits are most 
rugose, and indicate a more intimate adhesion to the superincumbent osseous dermal 
helmet The lachrymal foramen (r) is pierced immediately in front of the anterior 
border of the orbit. 

The difference in the development of the temporal muscles manifested by the Glyjp- 
todon and Mylodon in the position of the ridges in the fossil cranium indicates a corre¬ 
sponding difference in the power of mastication and in the density of the alimentary 
substances habitually selected by each species; the greater proportion of hard dentine 
in the teeth of the Glyptodm^ and the greater number of the teeth, which appear to 
have been thirty-two, eight on each side of both jaws, coincide with the characters of 
the cranium, and support the inferences thence deducible.” 

It is necessary to make certain additions and qualifications to the above description. 
If we may be guided in the interpretation of the structure of the auditory region by 
the analogy of the existing Euphractus^ the part which is there termed “ paroccipital” 
(Plate IV. fig. 5, h) includes the true mastoid; the “perforated depression for the 
digastric muscle (Plate IV. fig. 5, f) is the external auditory meatus; and that which 
is termed “ petromastoid below the digastric depression ” (Plate IV. fig. 5, g) is part of 
the tympanic element of the temporal bone. It would appear that, as in Euphractus^ 
the tympanic bone sends a process outwards and backwards, the extremity of which 
comes into contact with the pars mastoidea, and so bounds the external auditory meatus 
externally and below; while it leaves between itself, the proper tympanic hulla^ and the 
pars mastoidea, an aperture which communicates with the external auditory meatus. 
The latter is remarkably small for so large an animal. The “ bulla,” into which it 
opened, is broken away; but it is probable that a considerable part, if not the whole, 
of the rugose spaces supposed above to be for the insertion of “ recti capitis antici,” 
mark the place where the thick inner walls of the bull® impinged upon the basioccipital. 
The fenestra rotunda is visible upon the under surface of the pars petrosa as an oval 
aperture 0*15 inch wide, the long axis of which is directed almost transversely to that 
of the skull. The fenestra omlis^ smaller, appears above the fenestra rotunda. The 
proper carotid canal probably traversed the anterior part of the internal wall of the bulla 
as in the Armadillos; the jugular vein most likely left the skull by a passage between 
the posterior and internal part of the bulla, the exoccipital, and the periotic. 

The large apertures perforating the roof of the cavity which is situated behind the 
articular facet for the lower jaw, do not communicate with the tympanic chamber. 
They are probably venous channels, and they communicate internally with the cavity of 
the skull. 

The articular facet for the lower jaw measures 1’8 inch along its greater, and 0*6 inch 
along its lesser diameter; its edges are well defined, and it has a somewhat kidney-shape, 
the hilus of the kidney being turned downwards (Plate IV. figs. 4 & 5, e). The general 
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aspect of the facet is backwards and downwards, so that, when viewed laterally, its 
plane appears inclined more than 46° to a horizontal line. The long axis of the facet 
is nearly at right angles to the axis of the skull, but its outer half has a dight indmation 
forwards and outwards. It will be observed that the direction of this facet corresponds 
very well with that of the articular facet on the condyle of the lower jaw of the new 
specimen; and the nature of the articulation is such that the lower jaw must have had 
a purely hinge-like movement in a vertical plane, the doubly curved upper surface 
of each row of mandibular teeth being brought, with a simply crushing motion, 
against the correspondingly curved lower surface of the maxiUary teeth in each masti¬ 
catory act. 

The “ deep and long groove into which, in the above description, the foramen rotwnr 
dum is said to enter,^ requires particular notice. The foramen rotundum and the spheno- 
orbital fissure are represented by a rounded aperture 0*5 inch wide, situated immediately 
in front and to the inner side of the foramen ovale^ and separated from it by only a 
narrow bar of bone. The small optic foramen, in like manner, lies immediately in front 
and to the inner side of this aperture, separated from it only by the lower root of the 
orbitosphenoid. 

The ahsphenoid is prolonged forwards as a broad plate, parallel with the orbitosphe¬ 
noid, for about an inch; and thus the cou^omed foramen rotundum and fissura s/fheno- 
orhitalis are continued outwards and forwards by a -wide canal of the same length. Ante¬ 
riorly, the ahsphenoid ends in an arcuated free edge, and so forms the hinder part of 
the outer lip of a groove open inferiorly, the inner wail of which is constituted by the 
lateral mass of the ethmoid. The front part of the outer lip of the groove, separated 
from the other by a slight interval, is formed by a strong descending vertical plate of 
the frontal bone, ending below in a rugose edge, thicker behind than in front, which 
sweeps upwards and forwards towards the posterior part of the infraorbital prominence. 
It ceases at about three-quarters of an inch from that part. 

The optic foramina are prolonged into canals directed forwards and outwards, each 
about an inch long, the anterior apertures of which open on the inner wall of the great 
passage just described, immediately behind the level of the anterior edges of the alisphe- 
noids. 

The optic nerves, which could hardly have been more than OT inch in diameter, and 
were therefore very slender in relation to the size of the animal, must have been con¬ 
tinued forwards between the frontal plate and the ethmoid for a distance of at least 
3^ inches before they reached the eyeball. 

Three other apertures are visible in the roof of the groove—one, about as large as the 
optic foramen, on its outer side, and three-quarters of an inch in front of the proper ante¬ 
rior end of the optic canal. The two others are smaller and situated close together, and 
rather on the inner side, half an inch in front of the former. These may be the ends of 
canals for the oculomotor nerves. 

The remains of the expanded upper edge of a lamina ^erpendieularis, similar to that 
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described in the new specimen, are visible, attached to the under surfaces of the nasal 
bones. 

The inner surface of the right lateral portion of the ethmoid is marked by obliquely 
diverging ridges of bone, with which the plates of the inferior spongy bone were doubt¬ 
less connected. 

By combining the new specimen with this it is easy to ascertain approximatively the 
length of the cribriform plate. The former specimen, in fact, is broken through at a 
distance of six inches from the anterior end of the snout, but its posterior face does not 
exhibit any notable part of the anterior wall of the cranial cavity. The same distance 
(6 inches), therefore, measured off upon the roof of the type skull, should give the 
position of a line beyond which the cribriform plate certainly did not extend anteriorly. 
From the point thus defined to the anterior edge of the presphenoid is a distance of 
1*75 inch, which must therefore represent the maximum length which the cribriform 
plate could have attained. The distance from the anterior edge of the presphenoid to 
the level of the posterior margins of the occipital condyles is 4*5 inches. The cribriform 
plate is rather shorter in proportion to the base of the skull in the Glyptodon than in 
the ordinary Armadillos, and its anterior part is situated far further back in relation to 
the antorbital processes. 

The proper cranial cavity, or brain-case, is small when compared with the whole size 
of the skull, if the chambers which lodge the olfactory bulbs are left out of considera¬ 
tion. It is in fact only 4-5 inches long, 2‘5 inches wide at widest, and about If inch 
high at highest. Its greatest width is situated beneath the occipital ridge, whence it 
narrows towards the olfactory outlet, which is about 1*25 inch wide. The immediate 
side walls and roof of the fore part of the cranial cavity are fonned by a very thin inner 
table of bone, separated by a vride air-chamber from the denser and stouter outer table. 
This air-chamber does not appear to extend back beyond a transverse line connecting 
the two glenoidal facets. 

Mr. Flowee has obtained a cast of the cranial cavity, from which one is enabled to 
form an idea of the shape and size of the brain. The proportionally large cerebellum 
exhibits a prominent vermiform process, and is completely uncovered above by the 
cerebral hemispheres. The latter are quite smooth, and their upper contour is much 
arched, while their sides are flattened, and approach one another anteriorly. The 
absence of convolutions in the brain of so large an animal, together with the small 
absolute mass of the organ, leads one to suspect a great absence of intelligence in the 
Glyptodon. 
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Meamremmts of the Skulls. 

A. The new specimen. inches. 

Total length of the palate in a straight line.9*50 

Width between the inner edges of the alveolar series.1*75 

Width between the outer edges of the alveolar series, opposite third tooth 2*95 

„ „ „ „ last tooth. 2*8 

„ „ „ „ first tooth. 2*6 

Hinder edge of the last alveolus in front of the posterior nares . . . 0*5 

Outer edge of the malar process to the centre of the palate .... 5*5 

The extreme breadth of the skull therefore =.11*0 

Vertical height of skull from frontal bones to palate at fourth tooth . . 6*0 

From end of outer edge of orbit to the same point on the opposite side. 7*2 

Summit of the frontal region to the ends of the malar processes . . . 9*5 

Mandible :— 

Extreme length from the symphysis to the angle.10*7 

Extreme height from the summit of a condyle to a flat surface on which 

the jaw rests.9*3 

Depth of the horizontal ramus at the third tooth.3*2 

Width at the symphysis.2*9 

Width between the inner edges of the alveoli opposite the first tooth 

(remains the same throughout).3*1 

Width between the outer edges at the same point.3*1 

Width between the outer edges at the third tooth.3*25 

B. The type specimen. 

Extreme length from nasal bones to the level of the occipital condyles . 12*7 
„ „ „ superior occipital ridge . . . 10*5 

Breadth at the front part of the orbits ..6*8 

„ at the interorbital constriction.4*3 

„ across the occiput, about.6*8 

Height of the occiput.2*6 

Distance between the inner edges of the articular surfaces for the 

condyles of lower jaw ..4*25 

§ 2. The Vertebral Column. 

The remains of this very interesting part of the organization of Glyptodon are, unfor 
tunately, in a somewhat imperfect state, though enough exists to demonstrate its alto¬ 
gether unique character. 
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The Atlas.—Oi this bone the mutilated right half is represented in Plate VII. fig. 1, 
giving the anterior, and fig. 2 the posterior aspect of the fragment. 

* The specimen exhibits rather more than the right half of the lower arch, and rather 
less than the corresponding portion of the upper arch of the bone. The right lateral 
mass, with its anterior and posterior articular facets, is almost entire, but the transverse 
process is broken off close to its origin. The inferior arch is a solid bar of bone with a 
straight upper and a convex lower contour; and somewhat thicker in the middle, both 
from above downwards and from before backwards, than at the sides. A section taken 
through the median plane of this part of the bone would have the shape of a spherical 
triangle; the lower or horizontal face convex, the anterior slightly concave, and the 
posterior and upper also concave. 

The middle of the posterior and upper face of the inferior arch presents an oval arti¬ 
cular facet (fig. 2, a) for the odontoid process of the axis, which, when entire, must have 
measured about 1*6 inch in width by 0*8 inch in antero-posterior length. It is slightly 
concave, both from before backwards and from side to side, and is bounded by a well- 
defined though narrow ridge. The outer end of this facet is half an inch distant from 
the inner and lower edge of the articular surface for the odontoid vertebra, upon the 
lateral mass of the atlas (fig. 2, h). This is a reniform surface with its inner and anterior 
side concave, while the outer and posterior aspect is convex. Its long axis is almost 
vertical, while the plane of its surface, which is a little concave both from above down¬ 
wards and from side to side, is directed obliquely inwards and forwards. Lines drawn 
through the shorter axes of the two articular facets would intersect one another at a 
point very slightly in front of the anterior margin of the inferior arch. The foramen 
for the vertebral artery is situated on the outer side of the facet, opposite the junction 
of its middle and upper thirds, and nearly on the same level as a tubercle for the trans¬ 
verse ligament, situated on the inner side. 

The foramen (fig. 2, c) leads into a canal which passes directly forwards, widening 
as it goes, and traverses the root of the transverse process. In front of this it presents 
a large oblique aperture, by which, however, it does not terminate. Instead of ending, 
it makes an abrupt turn upwards through the substance of the superior arch of the atlas, 
parallel vdth, and equidistant from, the anterior and posterior margins of that part, and 
ends by an oblique aperture in the outer part of the roof of the cavity of the atlas, and 
nearer the occipital than the odontoid edge. The upper face of the lateral mass of the 
atlas presents an elongated, irregular, transverse aperture, which communicates with the 
canal, and from the anterior and posterior margins of which broad and shallow grooves 
are continued. 

The articular surface for the occipital condyle upon the anterior face of the lateral mass 
of the atlas (fig. I) is much more concave from above downwards than that just described; 
and as it is neither concave nor convex from side to side, the surface may be regarded 
as a segment of a hollow cylinder, answering to rather less than half the circumference 
of such a figure. When the inferior arch of this atlas is made horizontal, this articular 
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surface, looks forwards and inwards. The inner and lower edges of the opposite occi¬ 
pital facets of the atlas must have been separated by a distance of about 1'9 inch. 

The transverse process of the atlas is, as I have stated, broken off close to its origin; 
but the cancellated fractured surface, 2 inches long by more than half an inch wide 
superiorly, proves that the process was flattened from before backwards, and that it 
arose from the posterior half of the outer surface of the lateral mass of the bone. The 
surface of attachment of the process is almost perpendicular to that of the axis of the 
spinal canal, or, at most, has a very slight inclination from above downwards and for¬ 
wards. The general plane of the process, on the other hand, as exhibited by an upper 
or an under view, is directed backwards and outwards. There are no means of judging 
how far the process may have extended outwards. 

The Odontoid and imniediately-follomng Cervical Vertebrae .—The fragment of this 
region of the vertebral column (figured in Plate IX. fig. 5 from without, fig. 6 from 
within, fig. 7 from behind, and fig. 8 from below) is composed of the right half of the 
neural arch of the axis, or odontoid, vertebra, anchylosed together with the arches of the 
third and fourth cervical vertebrae. It formed the right half of the roof and side walls 
of the neural canal in this region. The front face of the bone, thick and prismatic, is 
obliquely bevelled off to a rounded edge, which is concave anteriorly. The outer face is 
produced above into a tuberosity, the anterior part of which is perforated by a canal 
which traverses the whole thickness of the bone and opens on its inner face, near its 
upper end (fig. 5, c, fig. 6, d). From the tuberosity a small ridge, partly broken away, 
leads forwaixis and inwards along the anterior face of the bone. A stouter ridge extends 
inwards near the posterior margin of the bone, from the same tuberosity. These two 
ridges we|e situated upon the proper upper surface of the arch, and probably joined the 
anchylosed spinous processes. 

The lower part of the outer face presents a broken surface, with the outer termina¬ 
tions of three canals (figs. 6 & 8, the inner ends of which are visible on the inner 

or under surface of the bone (fig. 6, d, e,f) as they traverse its thickness obliquely from 
within outwards and downwards. The hindermost of these canals (d) is wide below, but 
narrows into a fissure above. The second, or middle, foramen {e) is vrider, oval, and looks 
more downwards. The third {f) is much smaller than either of the other two. On the 
inner face of the bone (%. 6) the aperture of the posterior canal {d) is longest. The middle 
canal opens upon nearly the same level; but the third, or anterior, canal takes a much 
shorter course through the bone, and thus its inner end is on a level below the others. 

The aperture of the middle canal is situated at about the same distance from the ante¬ 
rior margin of the bone as the inner end of that canal (c, d) which, I have stated, opens 
externally upon the tuberosity. A little aperture {g) in the same line with these two 
leads into the substance of the bone, and seems to have no external outlet. Lines drawn 
through the three apertures referred to, mark off an anterior segment of the bone from 
a middle s^ment, which is defined, by a line drawn from the inner end of the poMSterior 
canal below to another small aperture {h) above, from a hinder segment. 
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The posterior face of the bone exhibits, below, a large round aperture (fig. 7, a), 
leading into a passage which traverses the posterior canal just described, and debouches 
into the middle one. 

Immediately beneath this foramen is a small concave articular surface, apparently a 
fragment of a much larger one. 

Superiorly and internally the posterior face of the bone presents a deep fossa (fig. 7, a), 
bounded above and internally by a concave articular facet, the long axis of which is 
directed almost at right angles to the long axis of the bone. 

The facet in question I take to correspond with the posterior oblique process or 
“ post-zygapophysis ” of the fourth cervical vertebra. The foramen on the posterior 
face is the aperture of the canal for the vertebral artery. The facet below it is part of 
an articular surface upon the inferior or “ capitular ” division of the transverse process, 
which is characteristic of the cervical vertebrae in Armadillos; and the middle and poste¬ 
rior canals are the intervertebral foramina for the third and fourth cervical nerves. 
The upper and inner foramina and canals represent the remains of the primitive inter¬ 
spaces between the several arches. The anchylosed spinous processes, and the bodies of 
the three coalesced vertebrae, are completely broken away, so that nothing can be said 
regarding their characters. 

The fifth and sixth Cervical Vertelrm, —No remains of the fifth and sixth cervical ver¬ 
tebrae have been discovered among the bones sent by Senor Teebero. 

The ^^Trivertehral hone!' or anchylosed seventh Cervical and first and second Dorsal Ver- 
tehrce (Plate VII. figs. 3, 4, 5, 6).—The three vertebrae which enter into the composition 
of this singular bone are very much depressed from above downwards, so that the neural 
canal is more than twice as wide as it is high; while the greatest depth of the whole 
bone, leaving the spinous process out of consideration, is hardly a fourth of its width. 
The inferior face of the bone is deeply concave from side to side; and as the floor of the 
neural canal is also concave, the part which corresponds with the centra of the anchylosed 
vertebrse has the form of a broad thin arched plate, thinnest in the middle. The supe¬ 
rior arches of the vertebrse, which constitute the roof of the trivertebral bone, follow, in 
a general way, the contour of its floor; but they are much thicker; and, posteriorly, the 
roof of the trivertebral bone is produced, upwards and backwards, into a very thick 
short process, which probably represents the spinous processes of the two anterior dorsal 
vertebrae. The lateral parts of the trivertebral bone, which represent the anchylosed 
transverse processes of the vertebrae, are very thick and stout, especially in front. 
Viewed from above, or laterally, they are seen to be marked out by excavations into 
three portions, one for each primitive vertebral constituent of the bone. With the 
lateral excavations the heads of the two anterior ribs articulate. 

So much for the general characters of this bone. A front view (Plate VII. fig. 5) 
exhibits the following features, worthy of more particular description. The lateral 
mass, which represents the transverse process of the first of the three vertebrae, presents 
an elongated oval articular facet (<?), convex from above downwards and looking almost 
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directly forwards, its long axis being horizontal and at right angles to the axis of the 
spinal canal. The facet is 1*8 inch long by 0*9 inch maximum height. 

This articular facet is separated by a deep groove, into the bottom of which a large 
canal (d) opens, firom two other articular surfaces (b, c), placed one immediately above 
the other, and also parted by a deep channel, which may be regarded as an internal 
branch of the groove. 

The lower articular face (c), almost flat, looks inwards and forwards; and its long axis, 
which continues the direction of the floor of the neural canal, is inclined from above 
downw^ards and outwards. 

The upper facet (b), also flat, and, elongated transversely, looks directly upwards. Its 
inner end is nearer the lower facet than its outer end; and a well-marked fossa or 
depression lies behind it. The upper articular surface certainly answers to the anterior 
oblique process or “ prezygapophysis ” of the seventh cervical vertebra. The nature of 
the lower and of the outer facet "will only become obvious when the characters of the 
cervical vertebrae of recent Armadillos have been explained. The anterior face of the 
spinous process of the trivertebral bone exhibits two ridges, each convex towards the 
middle line, which divide the face into a middle and two lateral areae. 

The upper face of the bone (Plate VII. fig. 3) presents three pairs of foramina, termi¬ 
nating internally in canals which lead into the spinal canal, and externally opening into 
recurved grooves on the surface of the bone. The middle apertures ai’e the largest, and 
the corresponding grooves more strongly defined and wider. The posterior apertures 
are smallest, and are situated quite close to the hinder margin. The surface of the bone 
between these apertures is rough and irregular. The margins of this face of the bone 
are produced into three processes which alternate with the foramina. The hindermost 
of these processes is the largest, and ends in a point which is somewhat recurved and 
bent down. 

A side view of the trivertebral bone (Plate VII. fig. 6) shows that these processes are 
continued into irregular vertical ridges, between w hich two fossse are enclosed. Of 
these, the anterior is much deeper and more capacious than the other. It is an irre¬ 
gular cavity subdivided by a vertical ridge into two, each of which presents a somewhat 
deeper fossa at its inner and lower end. 

The second, shallower, fossa, which lies between the hinder face of the middle process 
and the front face of the posterior process, presents an elongated irregular articular 
facet on its anterior wall, and a more rounded articular surface on its posterior wall. 

The second rib is received into this fossa, and articulates with both these facets. 

The posterior face of the third process presents a small, slightly concave, oval arti¬ 
cular face on its lower half, with which the third rib was doubtless connected. 

The posterior aspect of the trivertebral bone (Plate VII. fig. 4) presents for notice, 
besides the features already mentioned, several others. The neural arch of the hindermost 
vertd^ra of the three overhangs; and its under face exhibits two oval slightly concave 
articidar faqes (ff, a)^ the posterior oblique, or “ postzygapophysial,” surfaces of the 
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second dorsal vertebra. These, however, are not carried upon distinct processes. The 
great spinous process seems completely to fill up the interval which properly exists 
between the postzygapophyses. The posterior face of this process is slightly excavated 
in the middle of its lower half. Its sides are also a little concave, so that the top 
swells out into a sort of knob with overhanging margins. 

The posterior part of the floor of the trivertebral bone is broken away; but the hinder 
face of each lateral mass exhibits a transversely elongated articular surface (3, ^), concave 
from above downwards, so as to resemble a segment of a hollow cylinder, the axis of 
which is directed from within outwards and very slightly backwards. 

The inferior face of the trivertebral bone presents the arched surface, flatter behind 
than in front, of the continuously ossified central portions or bodies of the vertebrse, 
and, external to these, two pairs of apertures which perforate this face of the bone at 
its outer margin. The anterior of these apertures is very much larger than the poste¬ 
rior, and corresponds with the inner end of the middle transverse process, opening just 
behind the inner end of the first rib. Strictly speaking, the foramen seen upon the 
front face of the bone (Plate VII. fig. 5, d) forms one of this series of foramina (all of 
which are the terminations of short passages leading into the spinal canal); so that, as 
upon the upper, so on the under surface of the trivertebral bone, there are three pairs 
of foramina in communication with the spinal canal, and of these the middle pair are, 
in each series, the largest. 

The homologies of the three vertebrae which compose the trivertebral bone are deter¬ 
mined by the implantation of the head of the first rib into the great fossa between the 
lateral processes of the first and second. The vertebra which yields the anterior wall of 
the fossa is clearly the last cervical, and that which furnishes the posterior wall is the 
first dorsal. Hence the trivertebral bone is composed of the last, or seventh, cervical and 
the first and second dorsal vertebrae. 

The remaining Borso-lwmhar Vertehrm .—Of these vertebrae thirteen are preserved. 
The anterior twelve have plainly been immoveably united together into a continuous 
arched tunnel or tubular bridge of bone, partly by anchylosis and partly by the manner 
in which their apposed surfaces interlock (Plate YIII. figs. 1-7). 

The four anterior vertebrae (figs. 1, d. L 3,4, 5,6) are so completely anchylosed together 
that almost all traces of their original distinctness are lost. Persistent sutures, of a cha¬ 
racter intermediate between a “harmonia” and a serrated suture, separate the fourth 
vertebra (d. 1. 6) from the fifth, and the latter from the sixth; but the sixth and the 
seventh {d. L 9) are completely fused into one bone. Between the eighth and ninth 
vertebrae a suture is interposed, and also between the ninth and the tenth, at least on 
the left side. The tenth and the eleventh (d. Z. 13) are completely anchylosed above, 
while the suture seems to have persisted below*. 

* It is convenient to speak of the first, second, tke. of the thirteen vertebne which succeed the trivertebral 
bone; but it must be recollected that the first of these is' the third of the dorso-lumlmr series, the second the 
fourth dorao-lumbar, and so on, the number of any one of these vertebrae in the dorso-lumbar series being 

MDCCCLXV. L 
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Thus far, no trace of distinct articular processes is Tisible upon these vertebrse; but 
the hinder face of the eleventh vertebra {d, 1. 13) presents certain irregular elevations 
and depressions, which interlock with corresponding ridges and cavities of the anterior 
face of the twelfth vertebra. The hinder face of the twelfth (d. 1. 14) and the front 
face of the thirteenth vertebra {d, 1. 15) are in like case. I shall return to the con¬ 
sideration of the character of these irregular articular elevations and depressions after 
de^aibing the general form of the vertebrae. 

In all but the first, second, third, eleventh, and thirteenth vertebrae, the parts repre¬ 
senting the vertebral centra are broken away, but, when they remain, they are so similar 
to one another that their form was, doubtless, essentially the same throughout. Each 
centrum is a comparatively thin bony plate, bent so as to be convex downwards and 
concave upwards, and presenting a much flatter curve in the anterior than in the poste¬ 
rior part of the column.. In front, the central plate is not more than OT inch thick in 
the middle, but it becomes thicker posteriorly, so that the centrum of the eleventh 
vertebra is 0*45 inch thick; that of the thirteenth vertebra is OT inch thinner. At 
the sides and above, the curved central part of the vertebra passes into the lateral pro¬ 
cesses and upper arches, which last are slightly concave downwards in the first vertebra, 
flat in the middle vertebrae, and somewhat arched again in the thirteenth. The contour 
of a transverse section of the spinal canal is a transversely elongated oval in the first 
vertebra (fig. 3), is more nearly round, but flattened at the top, in the middle vertebrae 
{d. 1. 12), and is a vertically elongated oval in the thirteenth vertebra (d. L 15). 

The spinous and transverse processes of the vertebrae are represented by three crests 
or ridges of bone. One of these (Plate VIII. fig. 2, a, h\ vertical, and situated in the 
middle Hne of the dorsal surfaces of the arches of the vertebrae, represents the spiuous 
processes; while the lateral crests (<?, e)^ directed obliquely upward and downwards, 
answer to transverse, accessory, and mammillairy processes. As the latter ridges become 
directed more upwards towards the hinder part of the dorsal region, the total width of 
the column lessens, and the grooves between the middle and the outer ridges become 
deeper in the same direction. Thus, anteriorly, the column is fully six inches broad, 
while at the eleventh vertebra the distance from one external ridge to another is hardly 
half this amount. 

The first vertebra {d. 1. 3) is as broad and depressed as the trivertebral bone. Viewed 
in front (Plate VIII. fig. 3), the neural canal is seen not to take up more than one-fourth 
of the face of the bone, the rest of which is occupied by two broad expanded transverse 
processes, directed very slightly upwards as well as outwards. The under half of each 
of these processes presents an elongated articular facet {a, a'), convex from above 
downwards, slightly concave from side to side, which corresponds with, and is received 
into, the concave articular surfaces upon the hinder face of the trivertebral bone. 


always greater by two than its nmuber reckoned as one of the tiiirteen. In oi^er to avoid confusion in describing 
each vertebra, I shall occasionally give after it its number in the dorsal lumbm’ series, e. g. {d. 1. 3), {d. 1. 6), 
by which it is indicated in the %ures. 
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Seated upon the upper face of the neural arch are two o^er oral articular surfaces 
{b, y), which answer to the postzygapophysial surfaces upon the under surfaces of the 
hinder part of the neural arch of the trivertebral bone. 

The inner part of each of these articular faces is convex in all directions; the outer 
is concave from side to side, convex from before backwards; behind each lies a transverse 

The outer ends of the transverse processes are obliquely truncated, and each presents 
two articular facets, an anterior and inferior, larger, and a posterior and superior smaller, 
which articulate with corresponding facets upon the capitulum and tuberculum of the 
attached rib. A well-marked notch separates the hinder face of the transverse process of 
the first from that of the second vertebra; and the intervertebral foramen is situated on 
the same level as this notch, on the one hand, and the anterior inferior facet, on the 
other, or about halfway between the upper and lower faces of the bone. 

The transverse process of the second vertebra (d. 1. 4) presents two oval articular 
facets for the head of a rib, more nearly equal and more nearly on a level than those of 
the first vertebra. The transverse process of the third vertebra is broken on the left 
side; but on the right side, traces of an elongated costal facet are visible. 

The ends of the lateral ridges representing the transverse processes of the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh vertebrae are broken away. 

In the eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh vertebrae (Plate VIII. fig. 7, d. 1. 10,11,12) 
they are preserved on the left side, broken away on the right; on the twelfth vertebra 
the corresponding ridges are broken on both sides. 

I find no trace of articular surfaces for ribs on the lateral ridge continued along the 
eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh vertebrae, which, as I have stated, is entire on the left 
side; but the upper and inner surface of the ridge is rormded and marked by longi¬ 
tudinal striations (fig. 7). The outer surface is rough and irregular, opposite the ante¬ 
rior part of each vertebra, and raised into an irregular tubercle posteriorly. 

The spinous processes of all the vertebrae are broken short oif; that of the first is 
almost obsolete, being a mere ridge sloping back towards the second, into which it is 
continued. The anterior edge of the process is so much inclined backwards and 
up>?{^rds as to afford free play to the knobbed head of the spinous process of the triver¬ 
tebral bone (fig. 2). 

The spinous process of the second. vertebra [d.l.i) is 0*4 inch thick where it is 
broken through, and had probably a considerable height. A distinct interval separates 
it posteriorly from the thin anterior edge of the spinous proc^ of the third vertebra, 
which is much thinner, and is anchylosed with its successors, as far as the eleventh inclu¬ 
sive, into a long continuous crest; slight traces of the original separation of the several 
spinous processes, however, are visible at the base of the crest, and they may have 
been distinct at their apices. The crest gradually increases in thickness to the sixth 
vertebra (d. 1. 8) (where it attains 0*75 inch), and then gradually diminishes. The 
spinous process of the twelfth vertebra (d. L 14) may have been distinct down to its 

l2 
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base; and the posterior edge of the thin ridge, which is all that is left of the process, 
appears to incline upwards and forwards. 

The foramina for the exit of the spinal nerves are not intervertebral in the ten 
anterior vertebrae, but perforate the bony substance of each vertebra nearer its posterior 
than its anterior boundary. Of these foramina there are two, on each side, for the five 
anterior vertebrae; one, larger, below the lateral apophysial ri^e; and one, smaller, 
above, or upon, this ridge at the posterior boundary of each vertebra. 

The larger foramen approaches the outer margin of the apophysial ridge, or seems to 
be situated higher up, in each successive vertebra from the first to the seventh. Beyond 
this point the level of the foramen descends somewhat. The eleventh vertebra (d.l.lS) 
appears to have possessed a simple intervertebral notch posteriorly, on the left side; but, 
on the right, a bar of bone is preserved, separating an anterior foramen from the rest of 
the notch, which receives a process of the twelfth vertebra. The arrangement appears 
to be the same in the twelfth vertebra (d. L 14); that is to say, the apparent notch has 
been divided by a bar of bone into an anterior nervous foramen, and a posterior articular 
fossa. 

I have briefly referred, above, to the articular surfaces of the eleventh and twelfth 
vertebrae, which are exceedingly irregular and distorted, apparently from partial anchy¬ 
losis and filling up with osseous matter. A notion of their general character may best 
be obtained by the study of the posterior face of the twelfth vertebra (d. 1. 14). On 
the upper part of the neural arch, on each side of the spine of this vertebra, irregular 
and partially obliterated posterior oblique processes, or postzygapophyses, are discern¬ 
ible. The zygapophysis is separated by a depression, or groove, directed from without 
obliquely downwards and inwards, from a wedge of bone which terminates the apophy¬ 
sial ridge. Inferiorly and externally, this wedge presents a slightly concave articular 
facet, separated by a deep fossa from a tuberosity with a rounded surface, which passes 
down into the body of the vertebra. On the same level as this fossa, there projects from 
the front surface of the vertebra a triangular process, which fits into a corresponding 
fossa of the eleventh vertebra. The front face of the thirteenth vertebra 15), again, 
presents, on each side of the neural spine, pits, the floors of which answer to the anterior 
oblique processes, or prezygapophyses; outside of these are ridges, which fit into the fcssae 
between the postzygapophysis of the twelfth vertebra and the wedge-shaped process; 
external to the ridges are fossae which receive tfiose wedge-shaped processes; and exter¬ 
nal to and below these, again, are the remains of processes which were received into the 
deep fossae mentioned above. 

Except in the region of these articular processes, neither the anterior nor the poste¬ 
rior ends of the thirteenth vertebra (Plate VIII. figs. 6 & 7, d ^.15) are entire. Of the 
spinous process, only the base is left; it thins off anteriorly to a natural edge, which is 
inclined upwards and backwards, and seems to have been quite free. Posteriorly, it 
becomes rapidly thicker; but its mode of termination cannot be ascertained. The large 
nervous foram^ perforates the wall of the vertebra, on a level with the articular pro- 
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ce^es, and bifurcates externally, so that one of its apertures ends above, and the other 
below, a stout bar of bone (Plate VIII. fig. 6, a), nearly an inch thick, which ends poste¬ 
riorly in a raised curved ridge, forming the anterior boundary of a semicircular groove. 

The spinal canal in the thirteenth vertebra is, as I have said, oval in shape, the long 
diameter of the oval (1*5 inch in length) being vertical, the short diameter (1*1 inch) 
transverse. 

As, in the anterior part of the lumbo-sacral region, this canal has a very different 
shape, it is probable that two or three vertebrae are wanting in this portion of the 
spinal column. 

The Sacrum and Coccygeal Vertebrae .—^The “ sacrum,” composed of anchylosed lumbar, 
proper sacral, and coccygeal vertebrae, contains at fewest twelve, and perhaps thirteen 
vertebrae. The centra of the two hindermost lumbar vertebrae and of the two proper 
sacral vertebrae, which follow them (Plate IX. fig. 2), are thin and broad bony plates, 
flat above, and slightly concave from side to side below, exhibiting a most marked con¬ 
trast to the semicylindrical form of the same part in the hindermost of the thirteen 
vertebrae described above. The plane of the plate formed by the centra of the anchy¬ 
losed lumbar vertebrae is inclined, upwards and forwards, to pass into the general curve 
of the dorso-lumbar region. The plane of the centra of the two succeeding sacral ver¬ 
tebrae, on the other hand, is horizontal; and it is obvious, from the characters of the 
rest of the sacrum, that the centra of the following vertebrae, to the end of the sacral 
region, were arranged in an almost semicircular curve, the chord of which is about 18 
inches long (Plate IX. fig. 3). The posterior face of the hindermost coccygeal vertebra 
(Plate IX. fig. 1, a) is broad, oval, and very slightly concave, like the face of an ordi¬ 
nary vertebral centrum; but the centrum of the penultimate coccygeal vertebra is much 
flatter and narrower; and this flattening and narrowing become still more marked in 
the centrum of the antepenultimate vertebra and of that which precedes it, or the fourth 
from the end. From this point to the two anterior sacral vertebrae the floor of the 
sacral canal is completely broken away, but there can be little doubt that the missing 
centra were represented by a broad and flat bony plate. 

The neural arches are but imperfectly preserved, except in the lumbar region and 
the anterior part of the sacrum. They are thin, and are separated by large intervertebral 
foramina. In the lumbar vertebrae these foramina pass downwards and backwards into 
grooves which mark the sides of the central plate. WeU-defined depressions upon the 
sides of the sacral crest lead upwards and backwards to the canals which pass between 
that crest and the ilia. 

The four last coccygeal intervertebral foramina are still larger, and indicate the 
passage of large nerves to the muscles moving the tail. 

The spinous processes of all the vertebrae which enter into the sacrum, up to the fourth 
from the end inclusively, are anchylosed together into a long and strong osseous crest 
(Plate IX. figs. 3 & 4), which expands above, so as to present a broad and very rugged 
superior face. This crest is 8 inches high in front, but slowly diminishes as it follows 
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the curve of the centra posteriorly, to 5 inches. The spinous process of the penultimate 
coccygeal vertebra is very thick, but it is broken short o£ It was probably not less than 
4 inches high, and afforded a middle point of support for the dermal shield between the 
ischial protuberances (Plate IX. fig. 1). 

The sides of the two anterior sacral vertebrse and the corresponding part of the sacral 
crest are anchylosed with the inner edges of the iliac bones, so that only a narrow oval 
space, left between these parts, near the upper edge of the crest, and the small canals 
above mentioned, allow of any communication between the region in front of, and that 
behind the ilia. 

Behind this point the vertebrse are devoid of transverse processes as far as the fourth 
from the end. But the antepenultimate had a long and slender transverse process on 
each side; the penultimate possesses an equally long but much stouter process, and the 
last coccygeal vertebra has extremely thick processes of the same length. The enlarged 
distal ends of these processes unite with one another and with the inner surfaces of the 
ischia (Plate IX. figs. 1, 2, 4). 

Caudal Vertebrw .—^No caudal vertebrae existed among the remains of this specimen of 
Glyptodm. 

Of the Tertebral Column as a whole .—It appears from the foregoing description that 
the atlas of the Glyptodon was moveable upon the odontoid vertebra; but that the latter 
was anchylosed with the third and fourth cervical vertebrse into one short bone, move- 
able upon the fifth cervical; of the fifth and sixth cervical vertebrse no remains exist. 
The seventh cervical is anchylosed with the first and second dorsal into a single “ triver- 
tebral bone,” upon the front part of which the sixth cervical was certainly moveable; 
while the hinder part of it freely strticulates with the third dorsal, so that the bone 
was capable of motion through a certain vertical arc. 

Beyond this point, as far as the fourteenth dorso-lumbar vertebra, the vertebrae are so 
connected by complete, or partial, anchylosis, that it is impossible any motion should 
have taken place between them; and it is probable, though not so certain, that the 
fifteenth dorso-lumbar vertebra was similarly fixed. 

Between this and the two hindermost lumbar vertebrse, which are completely anchy¬ 
losed together and with the sacral vertebrse, there is a hiatus, but the condition of the 
two latter is not such as to lead to the supposition that the intermediate vertebrse were 
less firmly united than they. 

The free cervical portion of the vertebral column must have been remarkably short, 
probably not exceeding 8 inches in length, and the cervical vertebrae were most likely 
arranged in a nearly straight line. 

The trivertebral bone and the thirteen following dorso-lumbar vertebrae, when articu¬ 
lated together, form one great curve, concave downwards or towards the visceral cavity, 
the curve being much sharper in the anterior than in the posterior part of the column. 
Measured along its curvature, this part of the vertebral colunm is about 35 inches long. 

At the anterior part of the sacral region the lumbar curve passes into the straight 
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line of the two anterior sacr^ vertebrae, behind which commences the great sacro¬ 
coccygeal curve, concave towards the cavity of the pelvis. The lumbo-sacral is very 
nearly as long as the dorso-lumbar region, so that the vertebral column, from the last 
cervical to the last coccygeal, may be said to form two subequal arches with a common 
pier, formed by the proper sacral vertebrae. 


Description op the Plates. 

PLATE IV. 

Figs. 1 & 3. Upper and under views of the skull of the “new specimen” of Glyptodon 

Figs. 2, 4, Sc 5. Upper, under, and side views of the hinder part of the skull of the 
“typical specimen” of Glyptodon clampes. 

All reduced to one-half the natural size. 


PLATE V. 

Fig. 1. Side view of the skull of the new specimen of Glyptodon clavipes. 

Fig. 2. The left half of the mandible of the same, one-half the natural size. 

Fig. 2®. The ascending ramus of the mandible, viewed from behind. 

Figs. 3 & 4. Grinding-surfaces of the teeth, of the natural size. 

PLATE VI. 

Fig. 1. Front view, and 

Fig. 2. Back view of the skull of the new specimen of Glyptodon clavipes. 

Fig. 3. View of the occipital face of the skull of the typical specimen. 

Fig. 4. Front view, and 

Fig. 5. Upper view of the mandible of the new specimen. 

All reduced to one-half the natural size. 

PLATE Vn. 

Figs. I & 2. Front and back views of the fragment of the atlas. 

The artist has inadvertently inverted each figure, so that the lower 
side of the bone is turned upwards, and vice versd. 

Fig. 3. The trivertebral bone, seen from above. 

Fig. 4. The trivertebral bone, from behind; d, the first rib, in place. 

Fig. 5. The trivertebral bone, from in front 

Fig. 6. The trivertebral bone, viewed from the right side. 
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Fig. 7. The fragment of the first rib of the right side, viewed from without. 

Figs. 8, 9, 10. Front, inner, and outer views of the fragment of the third left rib. 

PLATE VIII. 

Fig. 1. The third to the ninth dorso-lumbar vertebrae, viewed laterally. 

Fig. 2. The same, viewed from above. 

Fig. 3. The anterior face of the third dorso-lumbar vertebra. 

Fig. 4. The posterior face of the sixth dorso-lumbar vertebra. 

Fig. 5. The anterior face of the twelfth and thirteenth dorso-lumbar vertebrae. It is 
much mutilated, especially below and on the left side, none of the centrum 
of the twelfth vertebra remaining. 

Fig. 6. The tenth to the fifteenth dorso-lumbar vertebrae, viewed laterally. 

Fig. 7. The same, from above. 

All reduced to one-half the natural size. 

PLATE IX. 

Fig. 1. Back view of the pehds of Glyptodon clavipes. 

Fig. 2. Front view of the same. 

Fig. 3. Side view of the same. 

Fig. 4. Upper view of the same. 

All these %ures are reduced to one-sixth the natural size. 

Figs. 5-8. Outer, inner, back and under views of the fragment of the anchylosed 
odontoid, third, and fourth cervical vertebrae, one-half the natural size. 

a the upper, and h the lower end of the bone in each figure, which is 
reduced to one-half the natural size. 
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III. IrmesHgations of the Specific Heat of Solid Bodies. 

By Hermann Kopp. Communicated by T. Graham, Esq.., F.B.S. 


Eeceived April 16,—Bead May 12, 1864. 

I. Historical Introduction. 

I. About the year 1780 it was distinctly proved that the same weights of different 
bodies require unequal quantities of heat to raise them through the same temperature, 
or on cooling through the same number of thermometric degrees, give out unequal quan¬ 
tities of heat. It was recognized that for different bodies the unequal quantities.^of heat, 
by which the same weights of different bodies are heated through the same range,.must 
be determined as special constants, and considered as characteristic of the individual 
bodies. This newly discovered property of bodies Wilke designated as their specific 
heat., while Crawford described it as the comparative heat, or as the capacity of 
bodies for heat. 1 will not enter upon the earliest investigations of Black, Irvine, 
Crawford, and Wilke, with reference to which it may merely be mentioned that 
they depend essentially on the thermal action produced when bodies of different tem¬ 
peratures are mixed, and that Irvine appears to have been the first to state definitely 
and correctly in what manner this thermal action (that is, the temperature resulting 
from the mixture) depends on the original temperature, the weights, and the specific 
heats of the bodies used for the mixture. Lavoisier and Laplace soon introduced the 
use of the ice-calorimeter as a method for determining the specific heat of bodiesand. 

J. T. Mayer showed subsequently that this determination can be based on the observa¬ 
tion of the times in which different bodies placed under comparable conditions cool to 
the same extent by radiation. The knowledge of the specific heats of solid and liquid 
bodies gained during the last century, and in the first sixteen years of the present one, 
by these various methods, may be left unmentioned. The individual determinations 
then made were not so accurate that they could be compared with the present ones, 
nor was any general conclusion drawn in reference to the specific heats of the various 
bodies. 

2. Dulong and Petit’s investigations, the publication of which commenced in 1818, 
brought into the field more accurate determinations, and a general law. The investiga¬ 
tions of the relations between the specific heats of the elements and their atomic weights 
date from this time, and were afterwards followed by similar investigations into the rela¬ 
tions of the specific heats of compound bodies to their composition. In order to give a 
general view of the results of these investigations, it is desirable to present, for the ele¬ 
ments mentioned in the sequel, a synopsis of the atomic weights assumed at different 
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times, and of certain numbers which stand in the closest connexion with these atomic 
weights. 



Berzelius’s atomic 
weights. 

Begnault’s thermal 
atomic weights. 

Usual equivalent 
weights. 

Modem 
atomic weij^its- 

ATtimininTn . 

A1 « 13-7 

A1 = 13-7 

A1 = 13-7 

Al = 27-4 

Antimony. 

Sb = 61 

Sb = 61 

Sb =122 

Sb =122 

Arsenic... 

As = 37-5 

As = 37-5 

As = 75 

As = 75 

Barium... 

Ba = 68-5 

Ba= 68-5 

Ba = 68-5 

Ba =137 

BismuBi ... 

Bi =105 

Bi =105 

Bi =210 

Bi =21) 

Boron . 

B = 10-9 

B = 10-9 

B = 10-9 

B = l)-9 

Bromine . 

Br = 40 

Br = 40 

Br = 80 

Br = 80 

Cadmium. 

Cd = 56 

Cd = 56 

Cd = 56 

Cd=112 

Calcium . 

Ca = 20 

Ca = 20 

Ca = 20 

Ca = 40 

Carbon. 

C = 6 

C = 12 

C = 6 

C = 12 

Chlorine . 

Cl = 17-75 

Cl = 17-75 

Cl = 35-5 

Cl = 35-5 

Chromium . 

Cr = 26-1 

Cr = 26-1 

Cr = 26-1 

Cr= 52-2 

Cobalt -.. 

Co = 29-4 

Co = 29-4 

Co = 29-4 

Co = 58'8 

Copper. 

Cu = 31-7 

Cu= 31-7 

Cu = 31-7 

Cu= 63-4 

Fluorine . 

FI = 9-5 

FI = 9-5 

FI = 19 

FI = 19 

Gold. 

Au= 98-5 

Au= 98-5 

An =197 

Au = 197 

Hydrogen. 

H = 0-5 


H = 1 

H = 1 

I(«iine ... 

I = 63-5 

I = 63-5 

1 =127 

I =127 

Iridium . 

Ir = 99 

Ir = 99 

Ir = 99 

Ir =198 

Iron. 

Fe = 28 

Fe = 28 

Fe = 28 

Fe = 56 

Lead. 

Pb =103-5 

Pb =103-5 

?b =103-5 

Pb =207 

lithium . 

li = 7 

Li = 3-5 

Li = 7 

Li = 7 

Magnesium. 

Mg= 12 

Mg= 12 

Mg= 12 

Mg= 24 

Manganese . 

Mn= 27-5 

Mn= 27-5 

31n= 27-5 

Mn= 55 

Mercury . 

Hg=100 

Hg=100 

Hg = lU0 

Hg=200 

Molylxfenum . 

Mo= 48 

Mo= 4S 

Mo= 48 

41o= 96 

Kickel. 

Ni = 29-4 

Ni = 29-4 

1 Ni = 29-4 

Ki = 58-8 

Kitrogen . 

K = 7 

N = 7 

N = 14 

N = 14 

Osmium . 

Os = 99-6 

Os = 99-6 

Os = 99-6 

Os =199-2 

Oxygen . 

0=8 


0=8 

0 = 16 

Palladium . j 

Pd= 53-3 

Pd = 53-3 

Pd= 53-3 

Pd =10)-6 

Phosphorus j 

P = 15-5 

P = 15-5 

P = 31 

P = 31 

Platinum .1 

Pt = 98-7 

Pt = 98-7 

Pt = 98-7 

Pt =197-4 

Potassium . 

K = 39-1 

K = 19-55 

K = 391 

K = 391 

Rhodium . 

Eh= 52-2 

Rh= 52-2 

]lh= 52-2 

Bh =104-4 

Rubidium . 

Rb= 85-4 


Rb= 85-4 : 

Rb= 85-4 

Selenium . 

Se = 39-7 

Se = 39-7 

Se = 39-7 

Se = 79-4 

Silicium . 

Si = 21 


Si = 14 

Si = 28 

Silver .. 

Ag = 108 

II 

Ag=108 i 

Ag =108 

Sodium . 

Ka= 23 

Na= 11-5 

Na = 23 I 

Na= 23 

Strontium . ; 

Sr = 43-8 

Sr = 43-8 

Sr = 43-8 

Sr = 87-6 

Sulphur . 

S = 16 

S = 16 

S = 16 ; 

S = 32 

Tellurium. 

Te = 64 

Te = 64 

Te = 64 ! 

Te =128 

Thallium. 

T1 =204 

Tl -102 

Tl =204 1 

Tl =204 

Tin .. 

Sn = 59 

Sn = 59 

Sn = 59 1 

Sn =118 

Titanium. 

Ti = 25 

Ti = 25 

Ti = 25 

Ti = 50 

Tungsten. 

W = 92 

W = 92 

W = 92 

W =184 

Zinc. 

Zn = 32-6 

Zn = 32-6 

Zu= 32-6 

Zn = 65-2 

Zireonium . 

Zr = 33-6 


Zr = 44-8 

Zr = 89-6 


For each of the previous columns the relation of the numbers to each other is alone 
important, and not the number which is taken as unit or starting-point. Beezelius% 
atomic weights and KEOifAXJLT’s thermal atomic weights are corrected with the nearest 
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imd most trustwoT thy experimental determinations, without alteration of the bases for 
the adoption of these numbers. The numerical relations presented in the above Table 
require, from the chemical point of view, no further explanation. The relations of these 
numbers to the sp( cific heat form the subject of the investigations which are presented 
in the sequel. 

3. The experiments by which Dulong and Petit * * * § showed, in the case of mercury 
various solid metals, and glass, that the specific heat increases with increasing tem¬ 
perature, were nouie by the method of mixtures. They determined at ordinary tem¬ 
peratures the specific heats of a greater number of elements by the method of cooling f. 
They found that when the numbers in the first column in § 2 corresponding to the 
elements Bi, Ph, Au, Pt, Sn, Zn, Cu, Ni, Fe, and S (the Berzelian atomic weights) 
are multiplied by the respective specific heats of these bodies, approximately the same 
number is obtained; and that approximately the same number is also obtained when 

Ag, ^ Te, and | Vo are multiplied by their corresponding specific heats. They were 
of opinion that ih(‘ atomic weights of the elements could and should be so selected that, 
when multiplied by the specific heats, they should give approximately the same number 
as product. This < bservation and this view, which Dulong and Petit stated in 1819 in 
the following manner, “The atoms of all simple bodies have all exactly the same 
capacity for heat. ’ have since that time been known as Dulong and Petit's Law. 

I shall not liere dwell upon Potter’s investigations on the specific heat of metals 
and on the validity of Dllong and Petit’s law J, but proceed directly to discuss 
Neumann’s invest gations, which rank w^orthily by the side of those of Dulong and 
Petit. 

4. In his “ Investigation on the specific heat of Minerals,” Neumann (in 1831) first 
published § more accurate determinations of the specific heats of solid compounds. He 
investigated a large number of such compounds, especially those occurring in nature, 
partly by the nudhod of mixture, and partly by the method of cooling; and he deter¬ 
mined the sources of error in both these methods, and the corrections necessary to be 
introduced. In a postscript to this paper, he mentioned that he continued the investi¬ 
gations with an apparatus which, compared with that he had previously used, promised 
fisur greater accuracy in the individual results, without needing tedious and troublesome 
reductions. This apparatus, by means of which the specific heats of solid bodies, which 
may be heated in a closed space surrounded by steam, can be determined with great 
accuracy, he has not described ||. 

Of the general results of Neumann’s investigations, one must be particularly men- 

* Aimales de Chimic et de Physique, [2] vol. vii. p. 142. t Ibid. vol. x. p. 395. 

+ Edinburgh Journal of Science, New Series, vol. v. p. 75, and vol. vi. p. 166. J. F. W. Johkstox’s remarks, 
vol. V. p. 278. I only know these papers from Berzeufs’s ‘ Jahresbericht,’ vol. xii. p. 17, and Gtehlbe’s 

‘ Physicalisches Wbrtcrbuch,’ new edition, vol. x. part 1, p. 805 et seq. 

§ Poooenborff’s ‘Annalen,' vol. xxiii. p. 1. 

!i P.4PE (Poooendobff’s * Annalcn,’ vol. cxx. p. 337) has recently described this apparatus. I have had no 

M 2 
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tioned, that a dimorphous substance has the same specific heat in its two conditions. 
This he showed was the case with arragonite and calcite, and with iron pyrites and 
marcasite. But the most important is the discovery that in analogous compounds the 
products of the atomic weights into the specific heats are approximately equal. Neu- 
MANJf stated this last observation in the following manner:—“ In bodies of analogous 
chemical composition the specific heats are inversely as the stochiometrical quantities, 
or, what is the same, stochiometrical quantities of bodies of analogous chemical com¬ 
position have the same specific capacity for heat.” Neumann adduced 8 carbonates, 
4 sulphates, 4 sulphides (Me S), 6 oxides (Me O), and 3 oxides (Me 2 03 ), as showing 
this regularity, which is to be denoted as Neumann’s law *. 

5. Soon after the publication of Neumann’s researches in 1833, Avogadro published f 
a “ Memoir on the Specific Heat of Solid and Liquid Bodies.” He there gave a number 
of determinations of the specific heat of solid bodies made by the method of mixture. 
As far as can be ascertained by comparison with the most trustworthy of our newer de¬ 
terminations, these results are by no means so accurate as those of Neumann ; but they 
are far more accurate than those which had been obtained up to about 1830, and many 
of them come very close to the best of our modern results. It would be unjust to 
Avogadeo’s determinations J to judge them all by one case, in which he obtained a 
totally erroneous result (for ice, by a modified method); and by the circumstance that in 
a subsequent memoir § he gi^ es specific heats for several elements as deduced from his 
experiments, which are decidedly incorrect ||. Avogadro recognizes the validity of 
Hulong and Petit’s law. With reference to the specific heats of compound bodies, he 
considers that he had established, with tolerable probability, that for solid and liquid 
bodies the same regularity prevails which he had pre\iously deduced for gases from 
Dulong’s experiments. That is, that the specific heat of the atom of a compound body 
is equal to the square root of the integral or fractional number expressing the atoms or 
parts of atoms which go to form the atom of the compound body such as it exists in the 
solid or liquid state, taking as unity the specific heat of the atom of a simple body in the 
samestate.^’ He observes that there is a difficulty incidental to the application of this 
law to solid and liquid bodies, which is not met with in the case of gaseous bodies, 
in which the composition by atoms or by volumes is held to be directly given by 

opportunity of seeing Neumann’s memoir cited by Pape, “Commentatio de emendenda formula per quam calores 
corporum specifici ex experimentis metbodo mixtionis institutis computantur.’’ Regiomonti, 1834. 

* The objections of Regnault (Ann, de Chim, et de Phys. [3] vol. i. p. 131) as to the inadequacy of the 
proofe adduced by NEUMAifN in support of the law do not apply. 

t Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. [2] rol. Iv. p, 80, as an abstract from ‘ Memorie deUa Society Italiana delle 
Scienze residente in Modena,’ t xx. Fascicolo 2 di fisica’. 

X Th^y are also found in Gmelin’s ‘ Handbuch der Chemie,’ 4 Auflage, vol. i. in the Tables, pp. 215-218 et seq. 

§ Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. [2] vol. Ivii. p. 113. 

{j I only know Avogadro’s investigations from the abstracts published in the Ann. de Chim. et de Phys., and 
ME not aware whether the bold corrections of Avogadro urged by Begkault (Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. [2] 
vol. IxxiiL p. 10) were used in all his experiments, or only in some. 
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ob^rvation. This difficulty consists in knowing what constitution is to be assigned 
to the body in question for the solid or liquid condition; this constitution, from the 
conclusions derived from his theoretical considerations, would often be different from 
that which the body has in the state of gas or vapour. His considerations led him 
to assume the atomic weights of many elements different from those which Berzelius 
had given: Avogadeo described the atoms, to which the weights assumed by him refer, 
as thermal atoms. 

6. R. Heemann published in 1834 a memoir “On the Proportions in which Heat 
unites with the Chemical Elements and their Compounds, and on the Combining 
Weights considered as quotients of the capacity for Heat of Bodies into their Specific 
Gravities”* * * § . He gives there a great number of determinations of the specific heat of 
solid bodies (of a few elements, but chiefly of compound bodies). He made a few ex¬ 
periments in which he used Lavoisier and Laplace’s calorimeter f; but by frtr the 
greater number of determinations are made by the method of cooling J. Many of his 
results approach very closely to those which are at present considered accurate, but 
they are in so far untrustworthy that a considerable number among them are decidedly 
incorrect. 

As for Hermann’s theoretical results, it must be borne in mind that, regarding 
matter as he does, not from the point of view of the atomic but of the dynamical 
theory, he puts the idea of combination 'weights in the place of the idea of atomic 
weights. The propositions which he endeavours to establish are the following. The 
quotients obtained by dividing the specific gravities of the elements § in the solid state 
by their specific gravities in the gaseous state, are either equal or stand to each other 

in simple ratios; they are 1,2.15 times as much as a certain base. The 

same is the case with the products of the specific gravities of the solid elements into 
their specific heats, that is, with their relative heat; and the number indicating the 
multiple for a given element is the same for both the above relations. It follows from 
this that the combining weights m of the elements are proportional to the quotients of 
their relative heats into their specific gravity in the solid condition; that the products 
of the specific heats and the combining weights for different elements are equal to a 
constant, and that from the known combining weight of an element its specific heat in 
the solid form may be calculated (it is equal to where m is the combining weight 

of the substance in question refen’ed to oxygen =1). For several elements (phosphorus, 

* Nouveaux Memoires de la Societe Impeiiale dra Haturalistes de Moscou, vol. iii. p. 137. 

t Heemakn tried to alter this apparatus so as to make it serve for measuring the change of volume which 
takes place when ice meltsbut he did not further follow this application of the modified apparatus. 

t They are found not quite complete in Gmeliij’s ‘ Handbuch der Chemie,’ 4 Auflage, in the Tables, 
pp. 215-218 et seq. 

§ Heemass considers that the specific gravities of the elements in the state of gas or vapour are either 
obtained by observation, or may be theoretically deduced by assuming that they are in the ratio of the com¬ 
bining weights. 
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telliiritim, cadmium, and silver for instance) atomic weights are ^en which differ from 
those of BEMEons. In the case of the sulphides, the specific heats may be calculated 
from those of the constituents, assuming that the specific heate of the elements in thes^ 
compounds are the same as in the free state. The same holds good for several 
chlorides and for basic metallic oxides, if the specific heats of chlorine and of oxygmi, 
as givmi by the above formula, are taken as basis. But in acids a smaller specific heat 
must be taken for oxygen (one half in several acids and null in phosphoric acid); and 
there are even compounds (cassiterite, e. g., or arsenious acid), in which the same element 
is contained partly with the normal and partly with the modified specific heat* * * § . For 
oxygen salts it is to be assumed that both the acid and the base have the same spedfic 
heat as in the free state, and hence the specific heat of one constituent (of the acid, for 
instance) may he calculated, if that of the salt and that of the other constituent (the 
base) is known; and it is also found that the spedfic heat of chromic acid in the neu¬ 
tral and in acid chromate of lead is the same. 

This memoir of H ermanx’s did not become much known. Unacquainted with it, 
other philosophers have subsequently developed independently similar opinions. 

7. In 1835 Rudberg described a methodf, which, by ascertaining the heat developed 
when salts are dissolved in water, in experiments in which the proportion of the salt 
to the water was constant, but the temperature of the salt varied, should give a means of 
at once determining the specific heat of the salt, and of the heat which was either absorbed 
or became free. Yet the numbers which he obtained from his experiments for the 
spedfic heat of solid salts are undoubtedly erroneous. 

Dumas J (in 1838) discussed the possibility of determining the spedfic heat of organic 
bodies by the following process. A platinum vessel containing the substance in ques¬ 
tion, along with a thermometer, is to be heated to 30° or 40°, and then brought into a 
vessel pro\’ided with a second thermometer, and containing water, the temperature 
being about 5° or 6° lower than that of the surrounding room. When the temperature 
has risen to the same extent above that of the room, both thermometers are to be 
oh^rved. I know no determinations made by this method. 

8. In 1840 Kegnault commenced the publication of a series of important investiga- 
tioiis on specific heat which he had made. As they are generally known, I may be 
more brief in enumerating the contents of the individual publications. In the first 
which he published, Regnault developed^ the reasons which led him to prefer the 
method of mixture to other processes for determining the specific heats of solid bodies; 

* Heemakn designates such compounds as hermaphrodites. He thinks that an add and a base may have the 
same composition, and that they may form salts with each other, Cassiterite, for instance, he considers to be 
stannate of binuxide of tin. 

f Bbkzelius's ‘ Jahresbericht,' vol. xv. p. 63. Poogexdobff's ‘Annalen’, vol. xxxv. p. 474. 

+ Dumas’s “ These sur la question de Taction du calorique sur les corps organiqnes (Paris, 1838) Ann. 
der Pfaarm. und Chem. vol. xxviii, p. 151, 

§ Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. [2j vol. Ixxiii. p. 5. 
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he ^smibed his mode of ^ecuting this method, and published the results obtained for 
a g^t number of elements. In a second memoir * ** he gave the specific heats of several 
metalMc alloys containing metals in simple atomic ratios, and of a great number of 
solid chemical compounds; and he published comprehensive experiments on the specific 
heat of carbon in its different conditions. The investigations announced in the first 
memoir f on the specific heat of organic compounds, as well as those promised in the 
second memoir J on the specific heat of sulphur at different temperatures, have not to 
my knowledge been published. But in a third memoir§ Reoj^ault has investigated 
the difference in the specific heats of certain metals according as they are hardened or 
soft, and also with reference to sulphur according as it is in the native crystaDized form, 
or has solidified a longer or shorter time after being melted; and he has more especially 
tried to impart greater certainty to the method of cooling. In his subsequent inves¬ 
tigations, however, he has only used the method of mixture as being the more certain. 
These investigations || have given the specific heats of a large number of solid elements, 
and also of individual compounds. 

By his investigations Regnault has removed some objections which seemed to affect 
Dulong and Petit’s law, and has given a great number of new cases in which it 
applies. He considers % this law to be universally valid, and discusses the reasons why 
for individual elements the specific heats found do not quite agree with the law, but 
only approximately. In his view the atomic weight of an element is to be so taken 
that it agrees with Dulokg and Petit’s law. He took the atomic weight of silver and 
of the alkaline metals half as great, and that of carbon twice as great as Beezelius 
had done. Yet with regard to selecting, by means of the specific heat, from among 
the numbers which the chemical investigations of an element has given as admissible, 
that which is the correct one, Regkault does not always express himself decidedly. 
In the case of carbon •* and of siliciumff he mentions the possibility of their disagree¬ 
ment with Dulong and Petit’s law. He proved the validity of Neumann’s law for a 
number of cases very considerably greater than that on which it hatl originally been 
b^ed; and he expressed it in a much more general form “ Iii all compounds of ana¬ 
logous atomic composition, and similar chemical constitution, the specific heats are 
approximately inversely proportional to the atomic weights. Regnault designates the 
numbers agreeing with this law as thermal atomic weights. He has either determined 
them directly from the numbers found for the specific heats of the elements in the free 

* Aim de Chim. et de Phjs. [3] voL i. p. 129. t Ibid. [2] vol. Ixxiii. p. 71. 

$ Ibid. [3] vol. i. p. 206. § Ibid, [3] vol. ix. p. 322. 

I! Hid. [3] vol. xxvi pp, 261 & 268; vol. xxxviii. p. 129 ; vol. xlvi. p. 257; vol. Ixiii. p. 5. Comptes 
Bmdus, vol. Iv. p. 887. 

^ Aim. de Chim. et de Phys. [2] vol. Ixxiii. p. 66; fiirther, [3] vol. xxvi. p. 261, and vol. xlvi. p. ^57. 

** Ibid. [3] vol. i. p. 205. But both before and after (Ibid. [2] vol. Ixxiii. p. 71, and [3] voL xxvi. p. 263) 
RieNAtm inclined to the view that carbon, with the equivalent=12, and the specific heat found for wood-chaicoal, 
must he considered as obeying DraoKo and Peiee’s law. +t Ibid. vol. Ixiii. p. 30. Ibid. vol. i. p. 199. 
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^te, applying Dvhom and Petit’s law, or indirectly by ascertaining the specific beat 
of ^lid componnds, assuming Neumann’s law; or finally (mid only in a few cases), be 
bf^ determined them by means of their probable analogies. These are the atomic 
weights given in the second column of the Table in § 2. 

With regard to the relations of the specific heats of solid compounds to those of their 
constituents, Eegnault has shown * that with metallic alloys, at a considerable distance 
from their melting-points, the specific heats may be calculated from those of their con¬ 
stituents in tolerable accordance with the experimental results, assuming that the 
^jecific heats of the metals are the same in the alloys as in the free state. The investi¬ 
gation, whether for true chemical compounds there is a simple relation between their 
specific heats and those of their constituent elements, Regnault has reserved f till the 
conclusion of his experiments on the specific heats of gaseous bodies J. To my know¬ 
ledge he has published nothing for solid bodies. But in 1862, with reference to the 
relations which had been recognized between the specific heats and atomic weights of 
solid, simple or compound bodies, he spoke as follows “It is true that these laws, in 
the case of solid bodies, only apply approximately to simple bodies and those compounds 
of least complex constitution; for all others it is impossible to pronounce anything in 
this respect.” From some remarks of Regnault in reference to carbon || and silicium ^ 
he considers it possible, or probable with certain elements, that they have a different 
specific heat in their compounds to that which they have in the free state. 

9. In 1840 De la Rive and Maecet published ** investigations on the specific heat of 
solid bodies. They made their determinations by the method of cooling. They found 
that, assuming Berzelius’s atomic weights, selenium, molybdenum, and wolfram fall 
under Bulong and Petit’s law, which they consider as universally valid; but that 
carbon forms an exception, and they consider it as probable that its true atomic weight 
has not yet been ascertained. For several sulphides they found a greater specific heat 
than was calculated for them, assuming that their constituents have in them the same 
specific heat as in the free condition. They think that for solid as well as for liquid 
and gaseous compounds the law governing the specific heat is still unknown. A sub¬ 
sequent memoir by these physicists f f treated of the specific heat of carbon in its various 
conditions. 

10. In 1840 H* ScHEODEE made an investigation as to what volumes are to be 
assigned to the constituents of solid and liquid compounds when contained in those 
compounds. In his memoirs on the subject, he expressed the view that the specific 
heat of compounds depends on the specific heats of the constituents in that particular 

* Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. [3] vol. i. p. 183. t Ibid. p. 132. 

X RBGSfATTLT bos made known the results of these experiments in 1853 by a preliminary account in the Gbmptes 
Bendus, vol. xxxvi. p. 676, and more completely in 1862 in his * Relation des experiences pour determiner 
lois et les donn^ physiques necessaires au calcul des machines 4 feu/ vol. ii. p. 3. 

§ Relation, &e. vol. ii. p. 289. jj Ann. de Qum. et de Phys. [3] vol. i. p. 205. •[[ Ibid. [3] vol. Ixiit p. 31. 

** Ibid. [2] vol. Isxv. p. 113. ft Ibid. [3J vol. ii. p. 121. Xt Poooendoepf’s ‘ Aimalen/ vol. 1. p. 553. 
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state of condensation in which they are contained in the compounds in question. In 
1841 *, reasoning from the results of Regnault’s experiments, he endeavoured to show 
that the atomic heat (that is the product of the atomic weight into the specific heat) 
of a compound is equal to the sum of the atomic heats for the states of condensation 
in which the elements are contained in the compound, and to ascertain what atomic heats 
are to be asdgned to certain elements in certain compounds. On the assumption that 
the atomic heat of metals in compounds is as great as in the free state, he endeavoured 
to determine the atomic heat of oxygen, sulphur, &c. in certain compounds of these 
elements with the metals; he came to the conclusion that an element (sulphur for in¬ 
stance) may in some compounds have an atomic heat different from that which it has in 
the free state; and the same element (sulphur or oxygen for instance) may have different 
atomic heats in different compounds; but the changes in the atomic heat of an 
element always ensue in simple ratios. I cannot here adduce the individual results 
which he obtained when he inferred the atomic heat of an element in a compound by 
subtracting from the atomic heat of the compound the atomic heat of the other 
elements in it, which he had calculated either from direct determinations of their 
specific heat, or from previous considerations. The essential part of Schroder’s con¬ 
ception is that in this manner the atomic heat of a body, as a constituent of a compound, 
may be indirectly determined; and the result is that the atomic heat, at any rate of some 
elements in compounds, is different from Tvhat it is in the free state, and may be different 
in different compounds, and that the changes are in simple ratios. Schroder considered 
also that there was probably a connexion between these changes and those of the 
volumes of the elements, without, however, stating how from the one change the other 
might be deduced. 

11. L. Gmelin (in 1843) considered it as inadmissible, from the chemical point of view, 
to assign throughout such atomic weights to the elements as to make them agree with 
Dulong and Petit’s law. Certain exceptions must be admitted. Comparing the 
specific heats of oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen for the gaseous state with the specific 
heats of other elements in the solid state, he came to the conclusion that if the numbers 
given in § 2 as the equivalents ordinarily assumed be taken as atomic weights, the 
atomic heat of hydrogen, of nitrogen, and by far the greater number of the elements is 
equal to about 3*2 ; several of them twice as great, that of oxygen one-half, that of 
carbon (as diamond) one-fourth as great. With reference to the dependence of the 
atomic heats of the compounds on those of the elements, Gmelix expressed the opinion f 
that in general the elements on entering into compounds retain the atomic heats they 
have in the free state, but for individual elements, especially for oxygen and carbon, it 
must be assumed that their atomic heat changes in simple ratios with the compounds 
into which they enter. 

* BoGaEKDORFF’s < Annalen/ Tol.lii. p. 269. t L. Gmelin’s ‘Handbuch der Cbemie/ 4th ed. toI. i. p. 217. 

? Ibid. p. 222 : compare an earlier remark of Gmelik which applies to this subject (1840) in the new edition 
of Gehlee’s Bhysikalisches Worterbuch,’ vol. ix. p. 1941. 
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12. WcESTYK was also of opinion * that the specific beats of the elements remain 
unchanged when they enter into chemical compounds. In 1848 he stated as a general 
proposition; “ The quantity of heat necessary to raise the temperature of the atomic 
weight of a body through 1° is equal to the sum of the quantities of heat necessary to 
raise the temperature of the atoms, and fractions of atoms, through 1°”. If A is the 
atomic weight and C the specific heat of a compound, a 2 , ... . the atomic 

weights f, and Cj, € 2 , ... . the specific heats of the elements contained in it, and 

• • • • the numbers which express how many atoms of each element are con* 
tained in ,an atom of the compound, then 

AC=Wl«lCl+?i2«2<^24-W3fl^3^3. 

As a proof of this law, he compared the calculated values of AC of several compounds 
(metallic iodides and sulphides) and alloys with the observed values, taking Regnault’s 
determinations of the specific heats of the elements and of the compounds. It follows, 
further, from that proposition, that if the formula and the values for several compounds 
are compared with each other, there must be the same difierences of the values AC for the 
same differences of formulae. Wcestya showed by a number of examples that this is so 
approximately. By means of this law, the product of the specific heat and the atomic 
weight for one constituent of a compound may be found, if this is known for the compound 
and the other constituents. Wcestyn deduced in this way the product for oxygen (by 
subtracting from the product for different metallic oxides that found for the metals, 
and from chlorate of potass that for chloride of potassium) to be 2*4 to 2T (0. = 8), 
and for chlorine 3*0 to 3*5 (Cl.=:17-75). W(estyn finally expressed a doubt 
whether Neumann’s law is universally applicable. He laid stress on the circumstance 
that when two elements give different products, the difference is also met with in the 
products for their analogous compounds; and, for instance, the greater products which 
mercury and bismuth have in comparison with other elements, are also met with in the 
compounds of these metals. 

13. Gaenier (in 1852) developed the vdewj, that not only in the case of elements are 
the atomic weights A § inversely proportional to the specific heats C, but that the same 
is the case with water || and solid compounds in whose atom n elementary atoms are 

A 

contained, if the so-called mean atomic weight — be compared with the specific heat C; 

for elements AxC=3, and for compound bodies 0=3 (if 0=8). He endeavoured 

to prove this from Regnault’s determinations of specific heats. From the latter equa¬ 
tion he calculated the specific heat for several compounds. In the case of the basic 
oxides, sulphides, chlorides, bromides, and iodides, his calculated results agree tolerably 

* Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. [3] vol. p. 295. 

t WcESTYir based his considerations on EnGifAtrLi’s thermal atomic weights. 

X Comptes Eendus, vol. xxxv. p. 278. § If Eegnault’s thermal atomic weights are taken. 

j| I shall in § 93 retnm specially to the question how often tlie specific heat of liquid water was compared 
with that of solid bodies. 
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with the observed ones; this is less the case with metallic acids and oxygen salts, for 
which calculation mostly gives results far too large. Gaeniee* drew, further, from 
the above proposition the conclusion, that the atomic weight of hydrogen, chlorine, &c. 
must in fact be taken only half as gi-eat as the equivalent weight; for only by assuming 
this smaller atomic weight is the mean atomic weight such that its product with the 
specific heat is near 3. 

In 1862 BANCALAEif repeated that the specific heat of an atom of a compound body 
(that is, its atomic heat) is equal to the sum of the specific heats of the individual con¬ 
stituent simple atoms, and showed, from a series of examples (oxides, chlorides, sulphates, 
and nitrates), that, according to that proposition, the atomic heats of many compounds 
may be calculated in tolerable approximation with those derived from Heoj^ault’s expe¬ 
rimental investigations, if, for the elements which he investigated, the atomic heats 
derived from his determinations be taken as a basis, that is, for oxygen (0=8) the 
atomic heat 1-89 ; for chlorine (Cl=17‘75) 3-21; for nitrogen (N = 7) 3*11. 

Canxizaeo (in 1858J) has used the proposition, that, in the sense above taken, uni- 
AC 

versally —=a constant, for the purpose of ascertaining the value of n for the atomic 

weight of different compounds, and therewith ascertaining the atomic weight of elements 
which are contained in these compounds. 

14. Besides those of Eegxault, but few experimental determinations of the specific 
heats of solid bodies have been published. Bede § and Bysteom j| have published inves¬ 
tigations on the specific heat of several metals at different temperatures^: both sets of 
experiments were made by the method of mixtures. From the year 1845, Peeson**, in 
his investigations on the specific heat of ice, then on the latent heats of fusion, and 
their relations to the specific heats in the solid and liquid condition, has determined the 
specific heat for several solid substances, especially also for some hydrated salts. He 
w'orked more especially by the method of mixture. He observedff, in the case of these 

* Comptes Bendus, vol, xxxrii. p. 130. 

t An abstract from Memorie della Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, [2] vol. xiii. p. 287, in the Archiyes des 
Sciences Physiciues et NatureUcs, vol. xxii. p. 81. I only know the contents of this memoir from this abstract. 

t II Knovo Cimento, vol. vii. p. 321. Piazza also gives a statement of this speculation in his pamphlet, 
‘ Formole atomisticbe et typi chimici,’ 1863. I only know this from a notice in the Bulletin de la Societe 
Chimiqiie de Paris, ] 863. 

§ An abstract from the Bulletin de PAcademie des Sciences de Belgique, vol. xxii. p. 473, and the Memoires 
Couronnes par PAcademie de Belgique, vol. xxvii., appeared in the Bericht iiher die Fortschritte der Physik im 
Jahre 1855, dargestellt von der physicalischen Gesellschaft zu Berlin, p. 379. 

11 Abstract from the Oversigt of Stockholm Tetenskaps-Akademiens Forhandlingar, 1860, in the same Jahr- 
esbericht, 1800, p. 369. 

To the experiments of Dttloxo and Petit on this subject, mentioned in § 3, Pouillet’s determinations of 
the specific heat of platinum at different temperatures must be added (Comptes Bendus, vol. ii. p. 782). 

** Comptes Bendus, vol. xx. p. 1457; xxiii. pp. 162 & 366. Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. [3J vol. xxi. p, 295; 
xxiv. p. 129 ; xxvii. p. 250; xxx. p. 78. 

ft Peeson expressed this in 1845 (Comptes Bendus, vol. xx. p. 1457), with r^ard to his determinations of 

n2 
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salts, that their specific heats may be calculated in close approximation with those found 
experimentally on the assumption that the constituents, anhydrous salt and water con¬ 
sidered as ice, have the same specific heats in them as in the free state. By the same 
method, Allttaed* (in 1859) determined the specific heat of napthalene. ScHAFARixf, 
lastly, has executed by the method of mixtures a series of experiments on the determi¬ 
nation of the specific heats of vanadic, molybdic, and arsenious acids. 

Quite recently (1863), PapeJ has published investigations on the specific heat of anhy¬ 
drous and hydrated sulphates. He worked by the method of mixture, which he mo¬ 
dified in the case of salts rich in water, by placing them in turpentine, and observing 
the increase of temperature produced in the salt and in the liquid by immersing heated 
copper. As a more general result, Pape finds that for hydrated sulphates of analogous 
formula?, the products of the specific heats and the equivalents are approximately 
equal; and further, that with sulphates containing different quantities of water, the 
product of the specific heat and the equivalent increases with the quantity of water, 
in such a manner, that to an increase of each one equivalent there is a corresponding 
increase in the product. 

15. In the preceding paragraphs I have collated, as far as I know them, the investiga¬ 
tions on the specific heat of solid bodies, on the relations of this property to the atomic 
weight, and on the connexion with the chemical composition of a substance. The news 
which have been expressed relative to the validity of Dulong and Petit’s § and of 
Neumaxx’s laws, and also as to the question whether the elements enter into chemical 
compounds with the same specific heats which they have in the free state or wuth modi¬ 
fied ones, have been various and often discordant. In this respect it may be difficult to 
express an opinion which has not been already either stated or hinted at, or which at 
any rate cannot be naturally deduced from a view previously expressed. 

The results to which my investigations on the specific heats of solid bodies have led 
me are the following:—Each solid substance, at a sufficient distance from its melting- 
point, has a specific heat, which may vary somewhat with physical conditions (tempe-' 
rature, greater or less density, amorphous or crj^stalline conditions, &c); yet the variations 
are never so great as must be the case if a variation in the specific heat of a body is to 


the specific heat of crystallized horax and of ordinary phosphate of soda. He has subsequently published the results 
of his experiments for the latter salt (Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. [3] vol. xxvii. p. 253), hut I cannot find the 
number which he found for crystallized borax. * Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. [3] vol. Ivii. p. 438. 

t Berichte der Wiener Akademie der Wissenschaften, vol. xlvii. p. 248. 
t PoGOEXDOETT’g ‘ Annalen,’ vol. exx. pp. 337 & 579. 

§ The univereal validitj- of this law was also defended by Beeuow, “ On the relation of the Specific Heat to 
the Chemical Combining Weight.” Berlin, 1838. I only know this paper from the mention of it in the new 
edition of Gtehxer’s ^ Physicalisches Wdrterhuch,’ vol. x. p. 818. It is also admitted by Maxk, in his attempt to 
deduce this law from the imdulatory theory of heat. (1857: Schlomilch ‘and Witzschee’s ‘Zeitschriffc fiir 
Mathematik und Physik,’ 11. Jahrgang, p. 280) ; and by Stefax, in his inves^ation on the bearing of this 
law on the mechanical theory of heat (1859: Berichte der Wiener Akademie, vol. xxxvi. p. 85). 
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be held as a reason for explaining why the determinations of the specific heats of solid 
elements do not eren approximately obey Duloxg and Petit’s law, nor those of solid com¬ 
pounds of analogous chemical constitution Neumaxx’s law. Neither law is universally 
valid, although I have found that Neumann’s law applies in the case of many compounds 
of analogous atomic composition, to which, on account of their totally different chemical 
deportment, different formulas are assigned; and even in cases in which these laws have 
hitherto been considered as essentially true, the divergences from them are material. 
Each element has the same specific heat in its solid free state and in its solid com¬ 
pounds. From the specific heats to be assigned to the elements, either directly from 
experimental determination, or indirectly by calculation on the basis of the law just 
stated, the specific heats of their compounds may be calculated. I show the applicability 
of this by a great number of examples. 

In reference to this calculation of the specific heats of solid bodies I may here make 
a remark. The agreement between the results of calculation and experiment is often 
only approximate; it is then natural to urge that the two ought really to agree more 
closely. To that the question may be allowed: What means are there of even approxi¬ 
mately predicting and calculating beforehand the specific heat of any inorganic or 
organic solid compound when nothing but its empirical formula is given"? to which 

among the numbers OT, 0*2, 0*3.may it come nearest? The cases in which 

differences exist between calculation and obseiwation, enumerated in § 103 to 110, may 
be set against this uncertainty. 

My proof of the propositions given above is based on determinations made by earlier 
inquirers, and on a not inconsiderable number of my own. I first describe the method 
by which I worked, and then give the results which I have obtained by its means. 


PAET II. —DESCRIPTION OF A METHOD OF DETERMIJ«ING THE SPECIFIC HEAT OF SOLID 

BODIES. 

16. I have worked by the method of mixture. It is not necessary for me to discuss 
the advantages which this method has over that of the ice-calorimeter, at any rate in 
requiring smaller quantities; nor, as compared with the method of cooling, need I dis¬ 
cuss the uncertainties and differences in the results for the same substance, which are 
incidental to the use of this method, and which Regnault has detailed*. 

The method of mixtures has been raised by Neumanx and by Eegxault to a high 
degree of perfection. Although by Neumann’s method it is possible to determine more 
accurately the temperature to which the body investigated is heated, Regnault’s method 
allows larger quantities to be used. Regnault’s process gives the specific heats of 
such substances as can be investigated by it as accurately as can at all be expected in 
the determination of this property. In the case of copper and steel, it is not merely 
possible to determine their specific heats by its means, but also to say whether and how 


Aim. de Cliim. et de Phys. [2] vol. Ixxiii. p. 14; [3] vol. ix. p. 327. 
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far is a dilfereBce in the first metal according as it has been heated or hammered, 
and in the second, according as it is soft or hard. It may be compared with a gonio¬ 
meter, which not only measures the angles of a crystal, but also the difference in the 
angle product by heat; or it may be compared to a method for determining the specific 
gra^ty of a body, by which not only this property, but also its changes with the tem¬ 
perature may be determined. But along with such methods, simpler ones, though 
perhaps less accurate, have also their value. Which method is the most convenient or 
which ought to be used in a given case, depends on the question to be decided by the 
experiment, or on the extent to which the property in question is constant in the sub¬ 
stance examined. 

In regard to the relations of the specific heat of solid bodies to their atomic weight 
and to their composition, Kegkault’s determinations have shown that both Dulokg 
and Petit’s and Neumann’s law are only approximate, and that even the accuracy in 
determining the specific heat which Regnault attempted, and obtained, could not show 
that these laws were quite accurate. 

Although the description of Regnault’s mode of experimenting is so widely known, yet 
it cannot be said to have become the common property of physicists, or to have found 
an entrance into the laboratories of chemists, to whom the determination of the specific 
heat is interesting from its relation to the atomic weight. Very few experiments have 
been made by this method other than the determinations of Regnault. The method 
depends on the use of an apparatus which is tolerably complicated and takes up much 
room. Each experiment requires a long time, and for its performance several persons 
are required. Regnault has usually worked with very considerable quantities of the 
solid substance, and in by far the majority of cases at temperatures (usually up to 100°) 
which many chemical preparations, whose specific heats it is important to know, do not 
bear. In the sequel I will describe a process, for the performance of which the 
apparatus can be readily constructed, and for which one operator is sufficient; by which, 
moreover, the determination of specific heat can be made with small quantities of the 
solid substance and at a moderate temperature. But the method as I have used it has 
by no means the accuracy of that of Regnault. In § 18 I shall discuss the advantages 
for which some of the accuracy which characterizes Regnault’s method is sacrificed; but 
I may here remark that the results obtained by the method which I have used are 
capable of increased accuracy, provided the experiments are executed on a larger scale 
and within greater ranges of temperature. 

17. The principle which forms the basis of my method is as follows:—^To determine 
the total increase of temperature produced when a glass containing the substance to be 
investigated, covered by a liquid which does not dissolve it, the whole previously wanned, 
is immersed in cold water; to subtract from the total increase of temperature that due 
to the glass and the liquid in it, and to deduce from the difference, which is due to the 
solid substance, its specific heat. 

If, in regard to gain or loss of heat, the glass, in so far as it comes in contact 
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with water, is ^aimient to 3B parts of water, if/ is the weight of the liquid iu it, y iu 
sp«:ific heat, m the weight of the solid substance, M the we%ht of the water iu a calo¬ 
rimeter, including the mine in water of the immersed part of a thermometer and of the 
calorimeter, T the temperature to which the glass and its contents have been heated 
before immersion in water, and T' the temperature to which the glass sinks when im¬ 
mersed in the water, while the temperature of the latter rises from t to then the 
specific heat (sp. H.) of the solid substance is 

sp. - 

In the sequel I shall discuss more specially the manner in which the individual mag¬ 
nitudes in this equation were determined: I will first give a description of the apparatus 
and method which I used*. 

The glass vessel in which the substance is confined (Plate XX. a in fig. 1) is a tube of 
glass, the bottom of an ordinary test-tube. In it fits, but not air-tight, a cork c, which 
is pressed between two small brass plates that are screwed to a wire b. The solid sub¬ 
stance to be investigated, in the form of thin cylinders, or in small pieces the size of a 
pea, along with a liquid of known specific heat, which does not dissolve it, are placed in 
the tube in such a manner that the liquid covers the solid substance, and that there is a 
space between the liquid and the cork when it is inserted. The glass, when the cork is 
fitted, may be suspended to the balance by the wire h. Three weighings (1) of the empty 
glass, (2) after introducing the solid substance, and (3) after introducing the liquid, give 
the w’eight of the solid substance (m) and of the liquid (/). 

The heating apparatus (fig. 1) serves to raise the temperature of the glass with its 
contents. The glass is dipped in a mercury-bath A near its upper edge, and retained 
by a holder E. The mercury-bath, which consists of a cylindrical glass vessel, is sus¬ 
pended by means of a triangle round the neck of the vessel in an oil-bath B, which 
stands on a tripod C, and can be heated by a spirit-lamp D. A thermometer fixed 
to the holder F, is also immersed in the mercury-bath. 

The flame of the spirit-lamp may be regulated so that the thermometer d indicates 
the same temperature for a long time J. If it may be assumed that the contents of the 
glass a have also risen to this temperature, then the wire h being firmly held in the 
right-hand by its hook, and the clamp of the holder E in the left, the glass a is rapidly 
removed from the heating vessel to the calorimeter H (fig. 2). This is almost the only 
part of the entire experiment which really requires much practice; the transference of 

* All figures on the Plate are one-third of the natural size. 

t Mg 7 shows in section how the glass with its contents and the tiiennometer dip in the mercury-bath and 
this in tiie oil-hath. 

+ In order to obtain temperatures constant at about 50°, a spirit-lamp with a thin wick is used, and this is 
pressed in the sheath so that the alcohol-vapour above it bums with a very small flame. The position of the 
wick and the intensity of the flame may he conveniently regulated if the upper part of the wick is surrounded 
by a spiral of thin et^per wire wht»e ends project from the sheath. 
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the glass a fmm the one vessel to the other must be effected in an instant, and none of 
the liquid in the glass must touch the cork. 

The calonmeter H stands upon a support G (fig. 2)^, on which there is an oval metal 
plate o. In this there are three depressions, in which fit the three feet of the cmlori- 
meter (they are made of very thin hard brass wire). The calorimeter is oval-shap^, 
and is made of the very thinnest brass plate. In it a brass stirrer fits, made of two 
parallel plates of brass of the same thinness, which are joined below by thin wires, and 
provided with a thin wire ending in a little button which serves as handle. The plates 
of the stirrer are perforated in such a manner that the glass a and a thermometer can 
be passed through them. Fig. 4 shows more distinctly the construction of the stirrer, 
also the section of the calorimeter. 

For the experiments, the calorimeter is always filled, as nearly as possible, with the 
same quantity of waterf. The stirrer is immersed, and a thermometer f dipping in the 
water gives its temperature, which is kept uniform by an upward and downward uniform 
motion of the stirrer. When the tube a is brought into the water of the calorimeter, it 
is fastened;}; in the clamp of the holder K, which is arranged like the pincettes used for 
blowpipe experiments, so that it stands on the bottom of the calorimeter, and then the 
stirrer is set to work. This motion of the stirrer, and therewith of the water, must be 
moderate and uniform in all experiments; this is of some importance for the uniformity 
and comparability of the experiments. The temperature indicated by the theimometer 
f rises and soon attains its maximum, which continues for some time, and can be observed 
with certainty. With this the experiment is concluded. The tube a can be taken from 
the calorimeter, dried, and used for a new experiment. 

The increase of temperature produced in the calorimeter by the tube a and its con¬ 
tents, would be incorrectly given if the warmth of the body of the operator, who moves 
the stirrer and observes the thermometer, acted on the calorimeter. This is prevented 
by a glass screen g g g g, fig. 2, which is fitted in the brackets h h, and above which the 
handle of the stirrer projects. 

18. This process for determining the specific heat of solid bodies, the details of which 
are more minutely discussed in the sequel, has advantages over those hitherto prin- 

* In making the experiment, the actual distance between the calorimeter and the heating apparatus must be 
^eater than is indicated in the figure, but not so great that the glass a cannot, by a rapid motion of the arm, 
be transferred from the mercury-bath to the calorimeter. 

t This is most conveniently effected by laying across it a bridge with a stem directed downwards (fig. 3), 
and adding water until it touches the point of the stem; and the calorimeter, which now contains almost the 
requisite quantity of water, is placed on the balance, and the filling completed by means of the dropping-flask 
(fig. 8). The construction of the latter is readily intelligible: it is held by the cork between two fingers, and 
by approaching the hand to the bottom of the flask water commences to drop. When the flask is not in use 
the tube, which fits air-tight in the cork, is raised, so that it does not dip in the water, and thus the water is 
prevented from escaping. 

$ Fig. 5 shows in a section the glass a, with its contents, and the thermometer / immemed in the water of 
the calorimeter. 
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tisei, wIb^ I will liere menlioii. The use of the mercury-hath umkes it po^ble 
readily to produce, and maintain for any adequate length of time, any temperature de- 
OTahle in such mtperiments. The mercury-bath* shares with the air-bath the advantage 
that, to the substance heated in it (in this case the tube and contents), nothing adheres 
ipdren it is removed which might influence the thermal effect in the t^orimeter. It 
has over the air-bath the advantage, that any body placed in it takes the tempera¬ 
ture of the surrounding medium much more quickly through its entire mass. The 
communication of heat to the solid substance is materially promoted by the circulation 
of the liquid between its particles; the time necessary for the entire contents of the 
glass to become equally heated is a very short onef. Moreover this very circulation 
of the liquid between the particles of the solid ensures a quicker and more uniform 
transmission of the heat of the contents of the glass to the water of the calorimeter; 
the maximum temperature of this water is soon attained^, although the transmission 
of the excess of temperature must take place through the sides of the glass. 

* In 1848 I already used such a one for heating liquids enclosed in glass tubes, in determining their specific 
heats (Pogsexdosit’s ‘ Annalen/ vol. Ixxv. p. 98). 

t In experiments on the scale on which I made them, when the mercury-bath had once been raised to the 
requisite temperature, it only required, ten minutes’ immersion of the glass in the bath to impart to it the tem¬ 
perature of the bath. A more prolonged heating was found to be useless in aU cases in which I tried it. In die 
experiments to he subsequently described, the heating was continued about ten minutes; in m(»t cases less would 
have been sufficient. In Regnaiilt’s experiments (Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. [2] vol. Ixxiii. p. 22), in which the 
substance (in much larger quantities it is true) was heated in a space nearly surrounded by steam, a thermo¬ 
meter placed in the substance indicated after about two hours an almost constant position (always one or two 
degrees lower than the temperature of the steam ); and then it was found convenient to continue this heating for 
at least an hour, in order to see that the temperature did not change, and to be certain that the substance had 
the temperature indicated by the thermometer throughout its entire mass. In Nefmajtn’s experiments, the space 
in which the substance to he heated is contained is smaller and more completely surrounded by vapour. The 
time necessary for heating the substance uniformly must he smaller, and the temperature must he nearer that of 
the surrounding vapour. According to Pape (Poggendorfp’s ^ Annalen,’ vol, cxx. p. 352), a thermometer placed 
in the above space, if surrounded by steam for forty-five to sixty minutes, gives exactly the temperature of 
this steam. 

In several experiments I determined the time which elapsed between immersing the glass with contents 
in the water of the calorimeter and its attaining a maximum. Ender the circumstances, which I subsequently 
give more specially, and which, as far as possible, were maintaifted in all experiments, this time was always less 
than two minutes, if the liquid could circulate between compact pieces of tlie solid substance. What I have said 
above justifies, I think, my not having made, in experiments with such substances, a correction for the loss of 
heat which the calorimeter experience between the moment of immersing the glae and the establishment of a 
maximiim temperature. In substances which form a fine powder or a porous mass, or in general in cases in which 
the eireulation stagnates, the maximum temj^rature is more slowly attained, the above loss of beat is more con¬ 
siderable, and the numbers for the specific heats are then somewhat too small. I shall recur to this again in 
enumeraring the experiments in § 41 with chromium, and in § 52 with chloride of chromium. In a few cases 
I have endeavoured to diminish this error, and to promote the circulation of the liqnid by pressing the porous 
substance into smadl dis^. I must leave it as an open qumtion whether more accurate results would not be 
obtained for such substances if they were formed by means of a suitable cement into compact masses, and then 
the thenad action of the cement tiius added taken into account. 

MDCCCLXV. O 
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The appan^ai wMck I have described is very ri»ple. It is r^dily aastaract^ 5 
the cMef pA* is to have two thmaometers which Imve J^en compared with each other, 
one of them {/) graduated in tenths of a degree, while on the other (d) the tenOi of a 
degree cm observed with ^^rtainty. The apparatus does not require much space ; 
yet, while the experiment is being made, rapid changes in the tempmature of the sur¬ 
rounding air mast be avoids. One observer only is required (all the experimente 
de^rib^ in the sequel have been made without assistance). The e:^)eriments which I 
communicate prove that, by means of this apparatus, the specific heat of solid 
mibstmices, even whmi only small quantities are taken (in most cases I worked with 
cmly a few grammes), may be determined with an accuracy not much le^ than that 
attained with larger quantities in more compli^ted processes. 

19. Yet, it is true, the accuracy of the results obtained by this process appears to be 
inferior to that attainable by the use of Neumanjx’s or of Reonault’s methods. I have 
investigated many substances, determinations of which have also been made by these 
physicists. I do not find that the numbers I have obtained deviate in one special direc¬ 
tion from those which these physicists have found, which moreover sometimes differ 
considerably among themselves *; but that the certainty of the results ,1 have obtained is 
less, is shown by the fact that the results of different experiments with the same substance 
agree less closely with one another than do those of Regnault and of Neumanj^. 

That my determinations are less accurate is probably least due to the circumstance 
that I did not use certain corrections, for instance, that I did not allow for the loss of 
heat in the calorimeter between the time when the heated body was immersed and the 
maximum temperature was attained f. I have endeavoured to dimmish the uncer¬ 
tainty of the results from this source by having the temperature of the water in the calori¬ 
meter, before immersing the heated body, somewhat lower than that of the surrounding 
air. I have endeavoured to ensure comparability in my results for different substances 
by always operating as much as possible under the same circumstances; that is, I 
endeavoured always to produce in the water of the calorimeter the same excess of 
temperature over that of the surrounding air. AVithout depreciating the interest and 
value of such corrections, I think that their application may be omitted if their practical 
importance is inconsiderable, and the increased difficulties which they necessitate pro¬ 
portionally large. It must be considered, in reference to such corrections, how far 
the accuracy, which the results obtained by their means claim, is not more apparent than 
realj. And further, that these corrections, where the conditions for their application 
really exist, are not considerable; while, where they exert a considerable influence on 
the result, they may be uncertain, because the suppositions made in their development 

* Pape, in PoesEHnoEPp’s ‘Annalen/ vol. cxx. p. 579, discusses the prohable causes of th^ differeni^. 
t Another correction, which appeare to me to be more important for the experiments in question, is, that the 
contents of the glass at the time at which the temperature of the water is at its maximum may he ^ a 
what highCT temperature. This I have approximately taken into account. Compeipe §§ 23 & 24. 

t It is unnecessary to adduce examples where such corrections, proceeding from as ccmpreheorive a basis m 
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are less applicaMe. But espedally can such co^wedicBs be disre^rded when, as 
in the with my determinations, other circamstem^s dimmish more materially the 
a<x 5 uracy of the results to be obtained. 

Such ciieumstaiices in my experiments are, that I worked on a small scale in every 
respe^. I could only heat the solid investigated together with a liquid to 50°, and in 
many cases not even to this. In Neumank’s and in Beonault’s experiments, on the 
contmry, the solid was usually heated to near 100°, and the difference in temperature, 
T—T' (compare § 17), obtained in the latter experiments was usually thrice as great 
as in mine. In Regnault’s experiments (in Neumann’s the details are not given) the 
quantity of substance taken was, on the average, twenty times as much, and the weight 
of water in the calorimeter about eighteen times as much as in mine * : hence in the 
latter experiments the unavoidable accidental errors of observation must be greater 
than in the former. 

But there is a still more important circumstance which makes the accuracy to be hoped 
for from my experiments less than that to be expected from Eegnault’s and Neuma^i^’s 
experiments. In the latter methods the increase in the temperature of the water of the 
calorimeter is entirely, or is almost entirely produced by the solid under examination. 
In my experiments, on the contrary, this increase is produced by the glass, the solid, 
and the liquid in the glass. The thermal action due to the solid is only a part of the 
entire thermal action observed, and if from the latter that due to the liquid and to the 
glass is subtracted, all uncertainties in the assumptions as to the thermal action of the 


possible, lose their significance from necessary simplifications, and their practical importance becomes finally 
rery slight. The amount of correction is then to be pronounced as haring no influence on the final result. 
It is more important to take into account the following. The trustworthiness of the specific heat to be 
assigned to any particular compound depends upon the certainty of the determination of the physical property, 
and upon the i^rteinty of the knowledge of the composition of the hody in question; that is, in how far this 
compound corresponds to a given formula. The greatest trouble which can be taken in that determination, 
the consideration of all sources of error which are possible in the physical experiment, the most complete exposi¬ 
tion of the corrections which by developmg conclusions from more or less certam assumptions may be formu¬ 
lated in one expression, and the most conscientious application of these corrections,—all this may be ^alyzed 
by the drcumstenee that the camposition of the body in question is not, as it were, the ideal, not corresponding 
accurately to the formula. The partial substitution, if even to a very small extent, of one constituent by an 
isomorphous one, the attraction of water by a hygroscopic substance before and during the experiment, the 
presence of some mother-liquor in a crystallized salt, the loss of some water in &yi^S ®’ hydrated* sutetance, so 
that this has not exactly the composition jcorr^ponding to the formula,—all th^ sources of error, which can 
scarcely be taken into account, may ^ily exmrcise an influence on the finsd result, wh<^ magnitude far exceeds 
that of certain corrections applied to the physical part of the determination. It lies in tiie nature of the ca^ 
that in such investigations, in some cases bodi^ of well-known, in other cases bodies of less well-known composi¬ 
tion are tedten. I tried to be certain what substances could be considered as of definite composition and what of 
doubtfrd cmnpotition, es^peciany where the relations between the specific heat and the atomic weight or che¬ 
mical comjKmtion were under discussion. 

* About sixty solids have been investigated l»tb by REGXAULr and mysdf; for about thirty the we%hts which 
he u^d in his determinations are twenty times as much as in mine or more. 

o2 
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liqidd and Oiat q£ the glaas are ciaicentrated on the 3^inmnder, on the themed acdon of 
Oie solid substance from which its specific heat is to be deduced. The resnlte obtained 
by my method are less acrarate when the residue is only a small fraction of the total 
result from which it is deduced. In individual cases, where this w^ unavoidable, I 
diall have to remark upon it. 

It may be said in favour of my method that, for a number of solid substances, no 
other method yet attempted is applicable either at all or with more prospect of a suc- 
e^sfiil result. But this is less important than the proof furnished by my emmination 
of very many substances, whose specific heat has been already determined by Neumank 
and by Eegnault, that the specific heat of bodies may be determined by my method 
with an accuracy quite sufficient for many comparisons. But there are cases in which 
it is even advantageous not to heat the solid alone, but in conjunction with a liquid, and 
to bring them together into the water of the calorimeter. The chemical nature of the 
solid may necessitate this; as, for example, when it readily alters on being heated in the 
air (compare § 34 in reference to amorphous boron); its physical structure may also 
render it desirable, as for instance if the substance has a large surface as compared with 
its mass, or is so porous that the thermal action due to humectation, and first observed 
by PouiLLET takes place. Regkault has shovm that this may be considerable f; he 
states that for this reason the specific heat of some substances is found about too 
great. He appears to have estimated this thermal action by ascertaining the increase 
of temperature produced in the water of the calorimeter when the porous substance, 
whose temperature is that of the water and of the surrounding air, is dipped in it. But 
this action is probably far more considerable if, while heated, it is immersed in the 
water, because it then contains less air confined on its surface and in its pores and 
surface action can then act more intensely upon the liquid. The influence of this 
source of error cannot be measured exactly. It is unequal in difierent substances. In 
platinum it is small (Eegnault found by his method that the specific heat of spongy 
platinum did not materially difier from that of massive pieces), while it may be con- 

* Ann, de Chim. et de [2] vol. xx. p, 141. 

t Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. [3] yoi. i. p. 133. Eegnaitxt preferred to immerse the heated porous sub¬ 
stances, when they conld be obtained in coherent pieces, directly in the water of the calorimeter. If they were 
enclosed in thin tubes and immeraed, the equalization of temperature proceeded too slowly. BEGsrAUii abstained 
from enclosing at the same time a sufficient quantity of water in the tube to promote the circulation, because 
in that case the thermal action of the solid was only a fraction of that of the water added, on which the entire 
source of error Mis. Eegnault found also (ibid. p. 142) that in immersing anhydrous baryta, strontia, and lime 
in most eareftdly dehydrated oil of turpentine, there is such a thermal action that no useful result is to he obtained 
by bis method for the^ oxides. 

X To the examples already known, which show what influence temperature exerts on the quantity of air 
absorbed in a porous body, Beoxault has added a very instructiTe one (Ann. de Chun, et de Phys, [3] vol. 
Ixiii. p. 32). If amorphous Imron, formed into disks hy pressure in a steel mortar, was strongly cooled and then 
immeised in the water of the calorimeter (at the mean temperature), so considerable a disengagement of 
ab^rbed air was produced, that Eeqxaijlt was compelled to give up the determination of the s^dfic heat 
hy tins method. 
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sidemble im porous charcoal {in feet Pouillet’s experiments make this probable). 
This sonr<^ of otot is excluded in my method. 

20. In order to appreciate the trustworthiness of the results arrived at by my mode 
of experiment, it is important to state with what amount of accuracy the data of obser¬ 
vation and the ancillary magnitudes were determined. I will give this statement in what 
now follows. 

For observing the temperature of the water in the calorimeter I used thermometers 
made by Geisslee of Bonn, which the kindness of Professor Buff, Director of the Phy¬ 
sical Cabinet in Giessen, placed at my disposal. In these thermometers the tube 
consists of a fine glass thread drawn out at the lamp. The bulb is cylindrical, very 
thin in the glass, and contains but little mercury. On one (b) 1° C. corresponds to a 
length of almost 5 miUims. on the scale, and on the other (r) to almost 4*5 millims. 
Tenths of a degree can be read off directly on the scale, and it is easy to learn to 
estimate hundredths safely. I have repeatedly compared these two thermometers, 
between T and 24°, with two normal thermometers of my own construction, which 
agree very well with each other, and on one of which a division corresponds to 0°*4878, 
and the other to 0°-4341. The differences of the indications between the Geisslee’s 
thermometers and these could be considered as constant within those limits; for the 
differences thus observed all the readings made with the Geisslee’s thermometers had 
to be corrected to make them comparable with the indications of the normal ther¬ 
mometer. 

The temperature of the' mercury-bath was ascertained by means of one of these 
normal thermometers, and the indications of this thermometer immersed in the bath 
(d in fig. 1.) corrected for the lower temperature of the mercury thread out of the 
bath; this latter temperature w^as given with adequate approximation by the second 
thermometer, e. 

21. The weight of the thin sheet-brass calorimeter, together with stiirer, was 11T45 
grms.* Taking the specific heat of brass, according to IlEGifAULT, at 0*09391, the 
calorimetric value in water of this mass of metal is 1 *046 grra. Considering that the 
calorimeter in the experiments was not quite filled with water, but about ^th remained 
empty, even after introducing the tube, I put the value in water at 0'872. 

In determining the calorimetric water value of the immersed parts of the thermo¬ 
meters r and b, the following experiments were made.. The weight of water in the 
calorimeter, together with the reduced weight of the metal, w^as 30*87 grms. When the 
thermometer r heated to 33°*86 was immersed, the temperature rose from 10°*73 to 
10°*85; the immersion of the thermometer ^ at a temperature of 37°*63 caused a rise from 
10°*61 to 10°*76. In both cases the temperature of the water was indicated by means 

* At the begiimmg of th^ iavestigations. Daring their progress the calorimeter was demied and dried 
with hibnlons paper a coimfiess mimber of times, so that its weight diminished by about 0 04 grm. in the 
course of ttie experiments. In determining the weight of water used in each experiment, the weight winch the 
calorimeter actually had at the time was taken as basis. 
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of ft© othar tiiexmcMaetar, Ae toioced valoe of wMch miglit be a^^ed under tb^ 
(3ir€timstaa<m These experiments gave 0’16 as the redn^d mine of the thermometer 
r, and 0T7 as the rednced value of the thermometer L The thermometers have very 
B^ly tlm mme dkamisions. Hence I put the rednced value of the calorimeter (that 
is, of l^e pa*t of the metal concerned), of the stirrer, and of the immei^ed pmi; of the 
thermometer at 1*04 grm. Even if this determination is a few tenths out, it is scarcely 
appjedWjle as compared with the quantity of water in the calorimeter. In all following 
experiments this was between 25*85 and 25*95 grms. 

All the subsequent deteiminations depend on fixing differences of weights and of 
temperatures. The accuracy of the results depends on the precision with which both 
kinds of nn^itudes are ascertained; and it is useless to determine the weights to 
or nearer, if the differences in temperature cannot be determined more accurately than 
to sho I have weighed to centigrammes instead of to milligrammes, by which 

the time necessary for the weighings was much shortened, and their accuracy not 
materially lessened. 

22. The reduced value a: remained to be determined of the glasses (cylindrical tubes 
of thin glass, see § 17), or, rather, of that part which was immersed in the water of the 
calorimeter, the quantity of which was always the same. In the following, T is the 
temperature to which the glass in the mercury-bath was heated (compare fig. 1), M the 
quantity of water in the calorimeter + the rednced value in water of the other parts of 
the latter, which required to be taken into account, t the temperature of the water in 
the calorimeter when the glass was immersed (fig. 2), and r the temperature to which 
the water became heated, and which must be considered as that to which the glass 
cooled*. We have then 

T-t 

In my experiments I used three glasses, which may be called 1, 2, and 3. To ascer¬ 
tain the reduced value of glass 1, I made the following determinations:— 

Temperature of Air 15°*8. 


T. 

r. 

t 

M. 

X. 

o 

o 


grms. 


78*54 

17*23 

15*72 

26*98 

0*664 

74*38 

17*16 

15*78 

26*97 

0*651 

75*51 

17*14 

15*72 

26*92 

0*655 

76*06 

17*15 

15*73 

26*945 

0*649 

77*32 

17*22 

15*74 

26*96 

0.664 




Mean . 

. 0*657 


* If tbe cork ■which closes tke glass, and hy means of the wire passing throngh it enables it to he handled, is 
moist, int^iTCct and discordant Talnes are obtained for it, owing to the evaporation of water in the empty 
gl^ 1 ^ long ^ this is in the mercury-bath, and to the condensation of aqueous vapour in the glass when it is 
immmned in the calorimeter. 
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I subsequently made a second seri^ of experiments to determine tbe redu^ ^alue 
for glass 1, which gave the following results:— 


Temperature of the Air 19°*9-19°'8. 


T. 

r. 

t. 

H. 

4?. 

o 

0 

o 

gnns. 


78*50 

21*32 

19*93 

26*99 

0*656 

81*86 

21*47 

20*03 

26*98 

0*643 

80*42 

21*43 

20*02 

26*98 

0*646 

79*77 

21*42 

20*03 

26*935 

0*642 

80*14 

21*51 

20*12 

26*955 

0*639 


Mean . i 0*645 


The mean of these two means, 0*657 and 0*645, gives as the reduced value in water 
of glass 1, 0*651 grm. 

To obtain the water value for glass 2, I made the following determinations :— 


Temperature of the Air 12°*0-12°*5. 


T. r. 

, t. 

M. 

a'. 

o o 

O 

gnns. 


76-87 13-63 

12*43 

26*94 

0*475 

77-05 13-46 

12*31 

26*96 

0*488 

76-71 13-68 

12*54 

26*975 

0*488 

75-97 13-76 

12*65 

26*95 

0*481 

78-60 13-83 

12*62 

26*95 

0*503 



Mean 

. 0*487 

ced value for glass 2 

is hence = 

= 0*487 grm. This glass broke 


made a second series of experiments to ascertain its reduced value. 

I made two series of experiments to determine the reduced value of glass 8. The 
first gave the following results: — 


Temperature of the Air 19°*3-19°*5. 


T. 

T. 

t 

M. 

X. 


0 

o 

grms. 


81*00 

20*33 

19*31 

26*98 

0*454 

80*03 

20*83 

19*84 

26'965 

0*451 

80*22 

20*93 

19*94 

26*98 

0*451 

84*06 

21*04 

20*02 

26*945 

0*436 

81*90 

20*93 

19*93 

26*975 

0*442 




Mean . 

. 0*447 



M 
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llie seccmd series of experiments gaye the followmg results:— 
Tempemture of the Air 


T. 

r. 

t 

M. 

X. 

8§-41 

21*08 

20*06 

gmis. 

26*965 

0*464 

79*64 

21*10 

20*09 

26*965 

0*465 

79*98 

21*12 

20*12 

26*96 

0*458 

80*22 

21*12 

20*12 

26*985 

0*457 

79*53 

21*10 

20*12 

26*965 

0*452 

80*52 

21*13 

20*14 

26*96 

0*450 




Mean . 

. 0*458 


The reduced value of glass 3 = 0*453 grm., the average of the mean numbers of both 
series of experiments. 

23. In those experiments in which a glass containing a liquid and perhaps a 
solid substance is immersed, while warm, in the water of the calorimeter, it may be 
asked if, when the water has become heated to a certain maximum temperature, the 
contents of the glass have actually cooled to the same temperature. In earlier experi¬ 
ments made by the method of mixture, it was at once assumed that the temperature 
assumed by the water of the calorimeter after imfnersing the solid was actually that 
also to which the immersed body sank. Nex;mais:n^ has taken into account that the 
immersed body, when the water shows its maximum temperature, may have a somewhat 
higher temperature *. Avogadro has also taken this into accountf, and Eegnault has 
also allowed for this circumstance in the case in which the mass, immersed in the water 
of the calorimeter, is a bad conductor of heat J. A correction for this fact is certainly 
inconsiderable and unnecessary if the immersed body conducts heat well, and the range 
of temperature through which it cools in the liquid is great. This interval of tempera¬ 
ture was in my experiments considerably smaller than in those of Neumaxk and of 
Begkault ; and as in my experiments the excess of heat of the contents of the glass 
had to pass through its sides to the water of the calorimeter, it might be doubted 
whether, when the temperature of the water was at its maximum, this temperatme 
could be considered as that of the contents of the glass. 

I have endeavoured to answer these questions experimentally. A glass, such as was 
used for holding the solid investigated and a liquid, was filled with water, and a per¬ 
forated cork fitted, by means of which the glass could be handled, and which permitted 
the introduction of a thermometer into the water within the glass. The glass filled 
with water was warmed, and then placed in the calorimeter filled with water; a thermo¬ 
meter A, passing through the cork, showed the temperature of the water in the glass ; 

* ia the memoirs mentioned in § 4, Pape has also discussed and applied the correction to he made for the 
above circumstance (Pogoekdoepp’s ‘ Annalen,’ voL mnr. p. 341). 

t Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. [2] vol. Iv. p. 90. $ Ibid [2] vol. Ixxiii. p. 26. 
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^'second, B, showed that of the calorimeter water. If the glass filled with the warmer 
water is immersed in the cold water, the following circumstances are observed*. A sinJis 
very rapidly, while B rises more slowly; if B shows the maximum temperature for the 
TOter of the calorimeter (this temperature being called ^), A gives a h^her temperature 
(T) for the contents of the glass. B then slowly sinks and A follows it, while the difference - 
between f and T' always becomes smaller. In the two following series of experiments I 
have endeavoured to determine by how much, under certain conditions, the temperature 
T' of the water in the glass exceeds the maximum temperature f of the water in the 
calorimeter when this maximum temperature as such is observed. I obtained the 
following results: the temperature of the air in the experiments was 13°*2-13°-5. 

Experiments with Glass 1. Experiments with Glass 2. 


T'. 

t'. 

Difference. 

T'. 

t‘. 

Difference. 

15-51 

1§-13 

0-38 

15-71 

l§-50 

0-21 

14-96 

14-72 

0-24 

15-96 

15-65 

0-31 

16-11 

15-94 

0-17 

15-16 

14-91 

0-25 

15-56 

15-36 

0-20 . 

14-76 

14-47 

0-29 

14-24 

14-05 

0-19 

14-66 

14-33 

0*33 

15-96 

16-64 

0-32 

15-56 

15*24 

0-32 


A closer agreement in the numbers expressing the difference between T' and ^ is 
difficult to attain, since a certain time is necessary to observe the occurrence of the 
maximum temperature, and during the time in which the thermometer B remains con¬ 
stant, the thermometer A still sinks; according to the moment at which the maximum 
temperature is considered to be established, this difference may be obtained different, 
and the smaller the later the observation is made. Moreover the magnitude of this 
difference between T' and f depends on the difference between f and the temperature 
of the air. I have always endeavoured to work under the same circumstances, and 
especially to arrange the experiments so that the maximum temperature of the water 
in the calorimeter did not exceed by more than 2° the temperature of the mrf. For 
these experiments and the apparatus which I used, I assumed, on the basis of the 
preceding experiments, that if the "water of the calorimeter had assumed its maximum 
temperature t, the contents of the glass were 0°*3 higher; that is, I put throughout T, 
the temperature to which the contents of the glass immersed in the calorimeter had 
fallen, 

24. It is a matter of course that, in introducing this correction for obtaining the tem- 

* In these experiments, in order to ensure uniformity in the temperature of the water, the stiirer was kept 
in continual motion, and the same process followed as in ascertaining the specific heat. 

A pi^Uminary experiment shows how cool the water in the calorimeter ought to be. Water which is 
somewhat cooler than the surronnding air, may be kept in stock for snch experiments by placing it in a cylin¬ 
drical flask covered externally with filtering paper, and standing in a dish of water, so that the paper is always 
moist. To warm the water in the calorimeter, it was merely nece^ry, with apparatus of the dimensions I 
used, to lay the hand on it for a short time. 

MBCCCLXV. ‘ P 
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peiBture of the contents of the gMss at the time tlm maadmnm temf^mture has heai 
attained in the calorimeter, it is unnecessary to give the indications of in hnndredti]ts 
of a degree; and since the temperature T, to which the glass with its contmts was 
heated in the mercury-hath, only serves to deduce the difference T—T, it is unimportoit 
in giving thk temperature to do so in hundredths of a d^ee. The accuracy of the 
detemrinations of specific heat, in so far as it depends on determinations of tempemture, 
is limited by the accmacy with which the difference of T—T and —t are determined 
(where t is the original temperature of the water in the calorimeter, and the other 
letters have the meanings previously assigned to them). To have one of the^ differences 
very accurately, while the other is much less accurately determined, avails nothing for 
the accuracy of the final results. It is at once seen that in my experiments, and especially 
in those of Neumaiw and Regnault, the hundredths of a degree have a greater signifi¬ 
cance for the small difference than the tenths of a degree for the great difference 

T-r. 

The correction for educing the value of T', which I have just discussed, is of course 
more important the smaller the difference T—T'; for most of my experiments in which 
this difference is about 30°, the significance of this correction is inconsiderable, if the con¬ 
tents of the glass be a good conductor. I give a few numbers. The experiments given 
in § 25 on the specific heat of mercury, which, by using this correction, give it at 0*0336 
in the mean, give it =0*0331 if this correction is neglected, that is, T made=^'. 
The fourth series of experiments, given in § 27, for determining the specific heat of coal- 
tar naphtha A, give it at 0*425 when this correction is made, and at 0*420 when it is 
omitted. The first series of experiments in § 33, for determining the specific heat of 
sulphur, give it at 0*159 when this correction is used, and at 0*152 when it is neglected. 
Whether in all such cases T' is put =t', or=t'°-t-0°*3, is of inconsiderable importance. 
The correction in question is inadequate if the substance in the glass is a bad conductor; 
for example, when the solid in the glass is a pulverulent or porous mass, in which the 
moistening liquid stagnates (compare § 18). That, under such circumstances, the numbers 
obtained for the specific heat are found somewhat too small must be remembered in 
§ 41 in the case of chromium, and in § 52 in the case of chloride of chromium. Too 
small numbers are also obtained, if in the experiments the maximum temperature of the 
cooling water exceeds that of the air by much more than 2°. Such experiments are not 
comparable with the others, for example, with those made for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining the ancillary magnitudes occurring in the calculation of the results; for them this 
correction is inadequate, and the loss of heat which the contents of the calorimeter ex¬ 
periences between the time which elapsed between immersing the glass mid the establish¬ 
ment of the maximum temperature is too great. By individual examples in § 25 in the 
case of water, in § 39 in the case of copper, and § 41 in the case of iron, I shall call to 
mind how this source of error may give somewhat too small numbers for the specific 
heat ,* but I have always tried to avoid this error, since I saw its importance in my first 
preliminary experiments. 
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25, I first attempted te test my method by some ^periments in which water or 
menmry was placed in the calorimeter. For the specific heats of these liquids the fol¬ 
lowing numbers were obtained, calculated by the formula 


sp. H= 


/(T-T^) ' 


in which the signification of/is manifest from what follows, that of the other letters 
from what has been given before. 

In the experiments in which a readily vaporizable liquid was contained in the glass, 
such as water, or coal-tar naphtha, a sensible formation of vapour took place, although 
the temperature did not exceed 50°. If the glass containing the liquid was heated 
in the mercury-bath (compare fig. 7), vapour was formed in the empty space below 
the cork which served as stopper; if the glass was then brought into the water of 
the calorimeter, this vapour condensed and settled partially on the stopper. The 
stopper did not act materially on the water of the calorimeter (see fig. 5). The 
quantity of liquid in the glass which acted directly on the water of the calorimeter, 
decreased somewhat in each experiment; but this decrease is very inconsiderable. In the 
following experiments/denotes first the weight of the liquid in the glass at the com¬ 
mencement of the experiment, and at last its weight at the end of the experiments, that 
is, after subtracting the liquid which had vaporized and condensed on the stopper. 
After the end of the experiment the stopper was dried to remove the liquid, and by 
another weighing of the glass, together with its contents and stopper, the weight of the 
liquid stiU contained in the glass was obtained. The decrease of weight of the liquid 
in the glass was always found to be inconsiderable, and might without any harm have 
been neglected; for the last experiment of a series I have always taken the diminished 
weight of the liquid into account, but for those between the first and the last I have 
neglected the diminution of the weight of the liquid in the glass. What I have here 
said explains a remark of frequent subsequent use, “ after drying the stopper.” In re¬ 
ference to the influence of the formation of vapour on the accuracy of the results obtained 
for the specific heat of the individual substances, compare § 38. 

Two series of experiments in which water was contained in the glass, gave the fol¬ 
lowing results for the specific heat of this liquid:— 


Experiments with Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 19°*0. 


T 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

/. 

X, 

sp. H. 

O 

o 

o 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


45*2 

20*9 

20-62 

16-83 

26-946 

3-43 

0-651 

1-035 

46-6 

21*2 

20-92 

1703 

26-935 

?5 


1-013 

47-4 

21*3 

20-96 

17-03 

26-965 

3-42* 

»5 

0-997 


* After drying die stopper. 
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Experiments with Glass 3. Temperatnre of the Air 19°*0, 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

/• 

se. 

€p. H. 

o 

0 

o 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


46*8 

21*1 

20*76 

17*03 

26*95 

3*445 

0*453 

1*004 

46-8 

21*1 

20*83 

17*12 

26*985 

»» 

>» 

0*999 

47-0 

21*2 

20*93 

17*22 

26*935 

3*435* 

55 

0*996 


The value found for the specific heat of the contents of the glass comes very near the 
number 1, assumed for the specific heat of water f. 

Determinations in which mercury was contained in the glass gave the following results 
for the specific heat of the contents of the glass. 

Experiments with Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 13°*8“14°*4. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

/. 

X. 

sp. H. 

o 

O 

o 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

0*0335 

51*1 

16*8 

16*50 

13*41 

26*945 

53*015 

0*651 

48*5 

16*8 

16*48 

13*64 

26*95 

55 

55 

0*0333 

45*2 

16*5 

16*20 

13*63 

26*965 

55 

55 

0*0333 


Experiments with 

Glass 2. 

Temperature 

of the Air 

13°*8-14° 

•4. 

T. 

T'. 

if. 

t. 

M. 

/• 

X. 

sp. H. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

0*0335 

50*0 

17*1 

16-79 

13*74 

26-935 

60*015 

0*487 

45*6 

16*7 

16-41 

13*72 

26-936 

55 

55 

0*0337 


The mean of these five determinations gives 0*0335 for the specific heat of mercury, 
in accordance vdth the results found by other observers for this metal (0*0330 between 
0° and 100°, Dulong and Petit; 0*0333, Eegnault). 

26. For the liquid which is to be placed in the glass along with the substance whose spe¬ 
cific heat is to be investigated, I could in many cases use water; but many substances, the 

* After drying the stopper. 

t In § 24 it •was mentioned that the numbers obtained for the specific heat of the contents of the glass are 
somewhat too small, if the maximum temperature of the water in the calorimeter, t', exceeds the temperErtur© of 
the air by much more than 2°. As an example I give the following determinations, in which the gh^ used 
contained water. 

Experiments with Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 13°-5-13°*8. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

/• 

X. 

sp. H. 


o 

O 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

0-976 

46-5 

18-1 

17-81 

13-64 

26-94 

3-40 

0-651 

43-9 

16-7 

16-38 

12-33 

26-955 

*5 


0-989 


Experiments with Glass 2. 

Temperature of the Air 13°-5-13®-8. 


T, 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

/• 

X. 

H. 

o 

O 



grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


49*1 

18-3 

18-03 

13-37 

26-94 

3-66 

0-487 

0-981 

47-6 

18‘3 

18-04 

18-66 

26-99 


}> 

0-969 

47*0 

17*5 

17-22 

12-73 

26-97 

3-65* 

55 

0-991 


* Aufter drying the stopper. 
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determinftti 0 ii of which is important, di^olve in water, and hence I had to use a different 
liquid. Coal-tar naphtha has the advantage that it is a mobile liquid, does not dissolve 
most salte, and does not resinify in contact with the air; but besides the diss^eeable 
odour, with contmuous working, respiring air charged with its vapour appears to act 
injuriously on the organs of the voice. As compared with water, coal-tar naphtha has 
the disadvantage, that its specific heat must be specially determined, and any possible 
uncertainty in this is transferred to the determination of the specific heat of the solid 
substance; but the thermal action of a given volume of naphtha is only about that of 
the same volume of water*; and in experiments in which the thermal action of a solid 
substance is determined, along with that of the necessary quantity of liquid which is 
contained with that substance in a glass, the thermal action due to the solid is a lai*ger 
fraction of the total if coal-tar naphtha is used than if water is the liquid, which is a 
favourable circumstance in the accurate determination of specific heat As it was more 
especially important for me to obtain comparability in the results for specific heat, I 
have, for a great many substances which are insoluble in water, and for whose investi¬ 
gation water might have been used, also employed coal-tar naphtha. Water was used 
for a few substances which are soluble in coal-tar naphtha (sulphur, phosphorus, ses- 
quichloride of carbon, for instance). Several substances I determined both with water 
and with naphtha; the results thus obtained agree satisfactorily. To the question as to 
whether any possible change in the specific heat of naphtha with the temperature can 
be urged against the use of this liquid, I shall return in ^ 29. 

27. The coal-tar naphtha A which I principally used in the subsequent experiments 
was prepared from the commercial mixture of hydrocarbons by purifying it by 

means of sulphuric acid, treating the portion which distilled between 105° and 120° 
with chloride of calcium for six days, then again rectifying it, and collecting separately 
that which passed between 105° and 120^^. This liquid had the specific gravity 0*869 
at 15°; in determining its specific heat I made four series of experiments, two at first 
when I was engaged on experiments in which I used this naphtha, and two towards 
the end. 

I.—Experiments with Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 12°*1-12°*9. 


T. 

r. 

f'. 

u 

M. 

/. 


sp, H. 

o 

0 

O 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


46*1 

13-8 

13*51 

11*24 

26*99 

2*875 

0*651 

0*433 

48-6 

14*0 

13*71 

11*24 

26*945 

2*8751 


0*443 

45*5 

141 

13*83 

11*59 

26*97 

2*975$ 

» 

0*439 

46-3 

14*3 

14*01 

11*80 

26*94 

2*970 f 
Mean 


0*428 

0*436 


* The specific heat of die coal-hu’ naphtha A, with which I made most of my expeiimente, is 0*4S1, and its 
specifie gravity at 15°=s0-869. 
t After drying the stopper. 


t After addii^ some naphtha. 
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II,—Exi^rim^ts withi Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 12°T~12®‘7, 


T. 

T. 


t. 

M. 

/. 


H. 

49-0 

13-8 

13-53 

11-02 

gms. 

26-955 

grms. 

3-28 

grm. 

0-487 

0-43S 

45*9 

14-1 

13-83 

11-50 

26-93 

3-48* 

J5 

0-427 

4S*S 

14-2 

13-86 

11-73 

26-95 

5? 

?5 

0-427 

46*6 

14-5 

14-23 

11-85 

26-95 

3-4761 


0-436 






Mean 

. . . 

0-432 


III.—^Experiments with Glass 1. 

Temperature of the Air 16° 

•7. 

T. 

T', 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

/. 


sp. H. 

5i-4 

l§-6 

18-32 

16-02 

grms. 

26-98 

grms. 

2-895 

grm. 

0-651 

0-429 

51-5 

18-4 

18-06 

15-73 

26-97 


?? 

0-431 

51-5 

18-4 

18-14 

15*81 

26-985 

i? 

55 

0-431 

51-0 

18-5 

18-22 

15-93 

26-96 

2-88t 

55 

0-434 






Mean 

. . . 

0-431 


IV.—Experiments 

with Glass 3. 

Temperature of the Air 16° 

-7. 

T. 

T'. 

if. 

t. 

M. 

/. 

X. 

sp. H. 

o 

51-7 

18-7 

18-43 

16-22 

grms. 

26-935 

grms. 

3-195 

grm. 

0-453 

0-423 

50-7 

18-6 

18-32 

16-14 

26-935 


55 

0-431 

50-7 

18-6 

18-27 

16-13 

26-95 

>5 

55 

0-421 

60-2 

18-6 

18-26 

16-14 

26-93 

3-181 

55 

0-426 


Mean . . . 0-425 


The average of the means of these four series of experiments, 0-436, 0-432, 0*431, 
0-426, gives 0-431 as the specific heat of the coal-tar naphtha A between 14° and 52°; 
this value is taken in calculating the experiments in the following section. 

28. If it were only a question as to the determination of the specific heat of this 
naphtha, the method described in the preceding might be advantageously replaced by 
another. For by this method the specific heat of the liquid must be found somewhat 
too great, owing to the fact that in the empty space in the glass under the stopper a dis¬ 
tinct quantity of vapour is formed, which condenses when the glass is dipped in the 
water of the calorimeter (compare § 25). Direct experiments in which this formar 
tion of vapour was almost entirely avoided, have shown that the method used for the 
previous determinations, that is, the use of glasses for heating the liqtiid in which a 

* AffcOT adding W)me naphtha. t After drying the stopper. 

X I detOTuined the specific heat of (K>al-tar naphtha A, using a glass in which only very little vaponx could 
form shove the heat^ Uqnid. This (which I nsed in experiment for the determination of the specific 
heat of Hqmd compounds) had a narrow neck, and was filled so that there was very little spaee in which 
vapour imoid form; the eakummkic value of this glass, in so far as it was immersed in the wter of the 
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i^tively coBsiderable space sbore the liquid remams empty, gives the spedfic heat of 
readily vapcaimble liquids somewhat too high, but that at the same time this influence 
of the fonnation and condensation of vapour is very small in the conditions under which 
I worked*.—number 0*431 obtained in the previous determinations expresses the 
tiiermal acticm due to the cooling of 1 grm. naphtha A through 1° in my e 2 q>eriments, 
which thermal action depends to by much the greatest extent on the specific heat of this 
liquid, and only to a very small extent on the condensation of the previously formed vapour. 
In calculating the experiments communicated in the third section, that number is taken 
as the expression for the thermal action of naphtha, which is put as proportional to the 
weight of the latter. This is, strictly speaking, not accurate, in so far as the thermal 
action arising from condensation of vapour only depends on the magnitude of the empty 
space and the temperature, and not on the quantity of naphtha in the glass. But the 
small possible inaccuracy due to this cause in my experiments is not to be comj^red 
with other uncertainties. The manner in which I have taken into account the naphtha 
contained in the glass corresponds most accurately to the actual conditions of the expe¬ 
riment, when this thermal action is most considerable (only naphtha in the glass); and 
if my mode of calculation less satisfies these conditions (less naphtha in the glass), the 
entire amount is less considerable, and the influence of that which might be missed in 
that calculation, a vanishing quantity. 

29. My experiments have been made at very different temperatures. The tempe¬ 
rature of the air was often something under 10°, sometimes above 20°. These numbers 
represent the limits to which the liquid in the glass, together vrith the solid substance 
cooled in the calorimeter. In most experiments I heated the glass with its contents to 
about 50°, in some cases not so high. Now, for the various intervals of temperature 
within which the liquid in the glass cooled, can its specific heat be assumed to be 
always the same 1 For water this may be done, and for coal-tar naphtha I did not 


calorimeter (comp. fig. 6), was = 0*688 grm. A series of experiments in which, this glass was used to 
determine the specific heat of the naphtha A gave the following results 


Temperature of the Air 15°*5-15°*6, 
T. T'. t\ t. 


52*5 

o 

17*8 

17-53 

14*93 

49*6 

17*4 

17-13 

14*73 

50*9 

17*6 

17-29 

14*83 

60*6 

17-6 

17-26 

14*83 

51*6 

17*7 

17-38 

14*84 

50*9 

17*8 

17*47 

15*03 


M. 

/■* 

X, 

sp. H, 

grms- 

grms. 

grm. 


26*945 

3*205 

0*688 

0*415 

26*955 



0*412 

26*96 

„ 


0*407 

26*975 

» 


0*407 

26*985 



0*416 

26*94 


Mean . . 

0*405 

. 0*410 


* This is seen from the experiments on water communicated in § 25, and from the subsequent determinations 
m the next section, in which water was contained in the gla^ along with the solid substance. 
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doubt it wMle eug^ed in my e3Eperiments. I first, when they were finished, became 
acquainted mth Ebgkaplt’s ♦ investigations on the specific heat of Hquids at various 
temperatures; according to the^ experiments the specific heat of some liquids con¬ 
siderably increases with the temperature. I have not directly investigated coal-tar 
naphtha in this respect, but it is probable that the specific heat of this mixture of 
hydrocarbons H 2 «- 6 » alters but little with the temperature, and it is certain that this 
change is without influence on the accuracy of my determinations of the specific heats 
of solid substances. Eegnault’s experiments f, made by the method of cooling, show no 
change for benzole, €g Hg, between 20° and 6°, while there is a distinct change in the 
case of alcohol. For pure benzole $ I found the specific heat by the method of mix¬ 
ture to be O’450 between 46° and 19°; Kegnault § found it between 71° and 21° to 
be 0*436. These numbers, obtained with difierent preparations, are not indeed com¬ 
parable for a decision of the question just discussed, but they render improbable a con¬ 
siderable increase in the specific heat of benzole with the temperature. What I more 
especially lay weight upon is this: the specific heats of solids which 1 have determined 
at various temperatures, by their agreement with the numbers previously found by 
others, do not indicate any influence of a change of specific heat of naphtha with the 
temperature. 

30. My stock of the naphtha, discussed in § 27, was used before I had investigated all 
the solid substances, for which a determination of the specific heat appeared necessary. 
Another quantity,of the same coal-tar naphtha was subjected to the same treatment as 
indicated there, and the portion passing over between 105° and 120° used for the 
remainder of the experiments. To ascertain the specific heat of this naphtha B, I made 
the four following series of experiments:— 

I.—Experiments with Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 18°T~18°*3. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

/• 

X, 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

17*22 

gnns. 

gnns. 

grm. 


51*5 

19*6 

9*33 

26*96 

2-70 

0'651 

0:419 

52*7 

19*9 

19*64 

17*49 

26*95 

59 

99 

0*413 

50*5 

19*8 

19*54 

17*51 

26*99 

99 

99 

0*420 

49*9 

20*0 

19*73 

17*75 

26*995 

2*695 II 

99 

0*422 


Mean . . . 0*418 

* Relatioii des experiences .... pour determiner les lois et les donnees physiques n^essaires an calcul des 
machines a feu, vol. ii. p. 262 (1862). 
t Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. [3] vol. ix. pp. 336 & 349. 

Poggexdobvf’s ‘ Annalen,’ vol. Ixxv. p. 107. § Relation, etc....., vol. ii. p, 283. 

jl After drying the stopper. 
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H— m&i Glass 3. Temperature of the Adr 18°T~18°*3. 


T. 

T'. 

f. 

L 

M. 

/. 

as. 

sp. H. 

5i*4 

19*7 

19*36 

1^32 

gnns. 

26*94 

grms. 

3*085 

grm. 

0*453 

0*415 

51*5 

19 9 

19*63 

17*56 

26*965 

J9 


0*426 

49*1 

19*9 

19*61 

17*73 

26*955 

5J 

»> 

0*416 

60*5 

20*1 

19*82 

17*86 

26*98 

3*08 ♦ 

5» 

0*418 






Mean 

. . . 

0*419 

in.~ 

-Experiments with Glass 1. 

Temperature of the Air 17°*8--18°*B. 

T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

/. 

iC. 

sp. H. 

52*2 

19*8 

19*49 

1^27 

grmB. 

26*97 

gnns. 

2*80 

gnn. 

0*651 

0*427 

50*6 

20*0 

19*73 

17*64 

26*96 

)» 


0*425 

51*2 

20*2 

19*92 

17 82 

26*98 

»> 


0*420 

51*3 

20*2 

19*86 

17*76 

26*99 


j> 

0*418 

50*4 

20*2 

19*86 

17-85 

26*95 

2*785 * 

SI 

0*410 






Mean 


0*420 

IV.—^Experiments with Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 18° 

‘4. 

T. 

T. 

if. 

t. 

M. 

/• 

X. 

sp. H. 

50*2 

19*7 

19*43 

lt*33 

grms. 

26*96 

gnns. 

3-31 

grm. 

0*453 

0*424 

50*1 

20*1 

19*77 

17*66 

26*99 


ji 

0*416 

62*5 

20*2 

19*87 

17*65 

26*96 

« 

»» 

0*423 

50*1 

20*1 

19*83 

17*82 

26*95 

5> 


0*409 

51*4 

20*2 

19*93 

17*82 

26*97 

3*29 ♦ 


0*417 


Mean . . . 0*418 


The averse of the means of these four series of experiments, 0*418, 0*410,0*420, 0*418, 
gives 0*419 for the specific heat of coal-tar naphtha B between 20° and 50°. 

In the preceding method of experiment, whether water or naphtha of the kind 
described is contained in the vessel, a temperature much higher than 50° cannot be 
employed; for otherwise the quantity of liquid evaporating and condensing on the 
stopper becomes far too considerable. Perhaps with hydrocarbons of higher boiling- 
points higher temperatures might be ventured upon: I have no experiments on this 
subject. 

PAET UI.--.DETEEMIirATIOB OF THE SPECIFIC HEAT OF IJSTDIVIDXJAL SOLID SIJBSTAI^CES. 

31. By the method whose principle and mode of execution have been discussed in the 
preceding, I have determined the specific heat of a large number of solid substances. I 

♦ Aflier drying tiie stopper. 

HDCCCLXV. q 
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should hftTe Kk^ to melude a ^il larger number d bodi^ in my inTe^%atiojis; but 
a limit was put by the strainiiig of the eyes from eonstant reading of finely divided 
scales, and by the injurious action which the long-continued working with coal-ter 
naphtha produces. 

My oyrstaUographic collection furnished me with much mateial for investigating the 
specific heat of both naturally occurring and artificially prepared substances, but for 
much more I have to thank others. By far the greater part of the chenucal prepara¬ 
tions investigated I obtained from the Laboratory of the University of Giessen, through 
the kindness of the Director, Professor Will, and of the assistants, Professor Ehgelbach, 
to whom my thanks are especially due, Dra Koener and Dehn. Professor Wohler, of 
Gottingen, placed a number of chemical preparations at my disposal. Professor 
Bunsen, of Heidelberg, has helped me to the investigation of some rubidium-com¬ 
pounds. Platinum and iridium I have been furnished with by M. HsEiEUS, the pro¬ 
prietor of the well-known platinum-manufactory in Hanau. I have had a very large 
number of minerals from the mineral collection of the University of Giessen, 
through the kindness of the Director, Professor Kjnop; and to obtain the necessary 
quantity of dioptase, Professors Blum of Heidelberg, and Dunker of Marburg, have 
contributed. 

32. The signification of the letters in the statement of the following experiments 
and their calculation is clear from § 17; in reference to the value of the numbers for 
M, compare § 21, for w § 22, for T § 23, for ^ § 27 and § 30. 

It would require too much space always to give the comparison of my results with 
those of other observers. I can only do this in individual cases where there are con¬ 
siderable differences and their discussion is of importance. For other substances, where 
there are recent observations by trustworthy observers, the Tables in § 82 to § 89 give 
data for comparison. 

33. Sulphur : pieces of transparent (rhombic) crystals from Girgenti. I made three 
series of experiments with this substance. 

I.—^Experiments vtith Water. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 13°*2. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 


y- 

X. 

1 ^. H. 

o 

o 

0 

0 

gnus. 

gnns. 

grm. 


gnu. 


45*8 


16-24 

11-74 

26-96 

4-16 

1-765 

1-000 

0-651 

0-168 

46*0 

16-2 

16-93 

12-52 

26-935 

5? 

55 

55 

55 

0*160 

45-2 

16-0 

16-73 

12-42 

26-945 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0-153 

45-8 

16-4 

16-05 

12-74 

26-96 

55 

1-75^ 

55 

Mean 

55 

0-153 

0-159 


* After drying the stopper: eompiffe § 25. 
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II.—-Expcaimeats with Water, Gkss 2. Tempemt^e of the Air 13^*2. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. f- 

X. 

sp. H. 



o _ 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


45*8 

16*4 

16*07 

12*36 

26*96 

4*815 

2*09 1*000 

0-487 

0*171 

47*3 

16*6 

16*33 

12*46 

26*95 


99 99 

99 

0*170 

44*1 

16*5 

16*15 

12*74 

26*925 

95 

99 99 

99 

0*156 

45*1 

16*6 

16*28 

12*77 

26*96 

>9 

2-07 • „ 

„ 

0*159 


Mean . . . 0*164 


Both these series of determinations are from the time when I first worked at this 
subject. Towards the end, when I had acquired tolerable readiness, I made a third 
series, which agreed very closely with the results previously obtained. 


III.- 

-Experiments with Water. Glass 3. 

Temperature of the Air 17°*2. 

T. 

T'. 

f. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• y- 

3S. 

sp. H. 

0 _ 


o 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


43*7 

19*1 

18*83 

15*79 

26*99 

4*92 

2*065 1*000 

0*453 

0*166 

43*5 

19*1 

18*84 

15*84 

26*97 

99 

99 99 

„ 

0*162 

43*3 

19*2 

18*92 

15*92 

26*94 

99 

99 99 

99 

0-170 

43*1 

19*2 

18*87 

15*93 

26*98 

99 

2*05* „ 

Mean 

99 

0-166 

0*166 


Taking the mean of the means obtained in the three series of experiments, 0*159, 
0*164, 0*166, we obtain 0*163 as the specific heat of rhombic sulphur between 17° and 
45°. By the method of cooling, Duloi^g and Petit found the specific heat of sulphur 
at the mean temperature to be 0*188; Neumann found 0*209 by the method of 
mixture; for sulphur which had been purified by distillation, fused and cast in rolls, 
Eegnault found f the specific heat between 14° and 98° to be 0*2026. In these expe¬ 
riments a development of heat depending on a change from amorphous sulphur into 
rhombic-crystaUized appears to have cooperated, and to have caused the circumstance 
observed by Eegnault, that after immersing the heated sulphur in the water of the 
calorimeter, the maximum temperature was only set up after an unusually long time. 
Sulphur which has solidified after being melted, usually contains an admixture of 
amorphous sulphur, the greater the more the melting-point has been ^ceeded, which at 
the ordinary temperature passes slowly, at 100° more rapidly, into crystallized, accom¬ 
panied by disengagement of heat. The transformation of the sulphur set up by the 
heating, and continued in the water of the calorimeter, brought about this slow appear- 
an<^ of the maximum temperature, and made the specific heat appear too great; for 
Eegnault*s subsequent determinations J, also made between 97° and 99° and the mean 
temperature, gave it considerably less: 0*1844 for freshly melted sulphur (in which 

* After drying the stopper. 

t Ann, de CSsim, et de Phys. [2] voL bodii. p. 60. 


Ibid. [3] vol. ix. pp. 326 <fe 344. 
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supexfiidon had been avoided ?); 01803 for sulphur which had been melted two months; 
01764 for what had been melted two years (and which had then given 0*2026); 0*1796 
for sulphur of natural occurrence. The difference between the latter result and my 
own doubtless depends, partially at least, on the fact that Regfault’s determination was 
made between 14° and 99° (the latter of which temperatures is very near the melting- 
point of rhombic sulphur); mine was made between 17° and 45° 

Tellurium: crystalline pieces 


Experiments with Naphtha A. 

Glass 

3. Temperature of the Air 18 

°-6-19°* 

T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• y‘ 

X. 

sp. H. 


0 

0 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

grm. 


61*8 

20-4 

20*07 

17-96 

26*93 

10*80 

1-93 0*431 

0*453 

0*0486 

51*3 

20-3 

20*02 

17-93 

26*98 


9J 9J 

SJ 

0*0495 

51*5 

20-7 

20-36 

18-33 

26*93 

1J 


>9 

0*0454 

51*0 

20-7 

20-43 

18*43 

26*955 


1'9U „ 
Mean 

99 

0*0466 

0-0475 


34. JBoron .—I have made some experiments with this substance, which have some 
interest for the question whether this body has essentially different specific heats in its 
different modifications; but the results are not very trustworthy, owing to the spongy 
nature of the amorphous boron and the doubtful purity of the crystallized variety. 

The aTnorphous Bcyron § which. I investigated was pressed in small bars, and had stood 
several days in vacuo over sulphuric acid. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 17°*0-17°*2. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/ 


X. 

sp. H. 

49-0 

18-7 

18*73 

16*36 

grms. 

26*955 

grm. 

1-52 

grms. 

2*515 

0*431 

grm. 

0*651 

0*246 

48*1 

18*6 

18*55 

16*23 

26*965 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*254 

48-0 

18*6 

18*64 

16*33 

26-95 

„ 

99 

99 

99 

0*252 

47-9 

18*7 

18*72 

16*42 

26-95 

99 

2-49 J 

99 

99 

0*262 


Mean . . . 0*254 


Even if the results of the individual experiments agree tolerably with each other they 
are not very trustworthy; for the quantity of boron (only 1J grm.) is very small, and 
the amount of heat due to the boron is a very small part of the total (comp. § 19). 
Yet I do not consider the result of the above series of experiments (that between 18° 
and 48° the specific heat of amorphous boron is about 0*254) as being very far from 

* There is nothing known eertninly as to whether the different modifications of snlphnr have essentially 
different specific heats. Mauchaitd and ScnEBsiai’s experimente on brown and yellow snlphnr made by the 
method of cooling, compare in Journal fiir Prakt. Chemie, vol. xxiv. p. 153. 
f “ Obtained from Yienna, and obviously distilled.”— Wohles. 
t After drying the stopper. 

§ ** Prepared fiom boradc acid by sodium, and treated with hydrochloiie acid.”—^W ohxes. 
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the kuth. There are no considerable accidental errors of observation in these experi¬ 
ments, to judge fi'om their agreement with one another. Of the constants for calcu¬ 
lating the experiments, x and y must be taken into account in regard to any possible 
uncertainty. It h^ been assumed that a?=0*615 and j/=:0*4Sl; if we took r=0*63 
and ^=0*41, the specific heat as the mean of four experiments would be =0*30; if r 
were 0*67 and y 0*45, the specific heat would be 0*21. But from what has been com¬ 
municated m § 22 and § 27 in reference to the determination of x and y, it cannot be 
assumed that any possible uncertainty in reference to these values can reach either of 
the above limits. It can be assumed with the greater certainty that the specific heat of 
amorphous boron is between 0*2 and 0*3 and nearly 0*25, because x and y could not 
simultaneousy both be found too great or too small (if x had been too small y would 
have been too great, and vice versd). 

Crystallized Boron ♦. 


Experiments with Naphtha A. 

.Glass 3. 

Temperature of the Air 18' 

^•9-18°*7. 

T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

se. 

sp. H. 

. 0 

0 

o 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


50*9 

20*8 

20*52 

18*53 

26*94 

2*82 

1*53 

0*431 

0*453 

0*237 

51*3 

20*8 

20*52 

18*52 

26*975 

j> 

55 

55 

55 

0*233 

51*5 

20*8 

20*53 

18*53 

26*985 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*229 

51*4 

20*8 

,20*46 

18*43 

26*99 

55 

l*52t 

55 

55 

0*222 







Mean 

. • • 

0*230 


Hence the specific heat of the crystallized (adamantine) boron investigated is 0*230 
between 21° and 51°; it is pretty near that found for amorphous boron, 0*254. Reg- 
NAULT found J (between 98° and 100° and the mean temperature) 0*225 for a specimen of 
crystallized boron prepared by Rousseau ; 0*257 for one prepared by Debeay ; 0*262 
for one obtained from Deville ; and 0*235 for a specimen of graphitic boron prepared 
by Debeat. The specific heat of amorphous boron could not be determined by Reg- 
eault’s method, because, when heated to 100° in air, it partially oxidizes into boracic acid 
with disengagement of heat (three experiments, in which the quantity of boracic acid 
formed was determined, and its specific heat, but not the thermal action due to the forma¬ 
tion of hydrated boracic acid in immersion in water allowed for, gave respectively 0*405, 
0*348, and 0*360, which numbers Regkault does not consider as even approximately re¬ 
presenting the specific heat of amorphous boron), and when greatly cooled disengages a 
quantity of air when immersed in warmer water, which renders the results uncertain. 

* ‘‘Made in Pam, probably by Ro¥sseav, and doubtless by melting borax witii almnininm. To conclude 
from ite exteinEd appearance, it probably contained some aluminium and carbon: compare the mialysk in 
Ann. der Qiem. und Pharm. vol. d, p. 347.”— Wohlee. 
t* After drying ibie stopper. 
t Ann. de Chim. et de Pbys. [3] vol. Ixiii. p. 31. 
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3§. Fhos^mrm .—have only made a few determinations with ordinary yellow phos- 
phoms, which cast in sticks. 

E 2 q)eriments with Water. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 10°*9. 

T. T*. * f, U M. m. /. 2^, X. H. 

o o o . o gnns. grms. gnns. grm. 

S8-8 13*5 13*20 10*05 26*95 3*075 2*065 1*000 0*651 0*208 

33*8 12*9 12*62 10*03 26*97 „ „ „ „ 0*204 

35*5 13*2 12*91 10*17 26*93 „ 2*06* „ „ 0*195 

Mean . . . 0*202 

The specific heat of yellow phosphorus, as deduced from these determinations, is 
somewhat greater than that found by Regnault, doubtless because in my experiments 
the upper limit of temperature, T, was nearer the melting-point of phosphorus, 44°. 
Compare § 82. 

Antimony .—Purified by Liebig’s method; crystalline pieces. 

I.—^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 14°*7. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

V' 

X. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


46*4 

16*0 

15*65 

13*42 

26*945 

12-245 

1*925 

0*431 

0*487 

0*0539 

44*9 

15*9 

15*64 

13*54 

26*98 

J> 


99 

99 

0*0520 

44*2 

15*8 

15*53 

13*62 

26*96 


1*91* 

99 

99 

0*0496 








Mean 


0*0518 

II.—Experiments with Water, Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 15° 

■8-16°*l. 

T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

O 

o 


o 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 


grm. 


45*0 

17*9 

17*60 

14*22 

26*945 

11*835 

2*095 

1*000 

0-651 

0*0519 

45*1 

17*9 

17*64 

14*25 

26*96 

?? 

59 

99 

99 

0*0519 

45*0 

17*9 

17*64 

14*26 

26*965 


99 

99 

99 

0*0530 

45*4 

18*1 

17*76 

14*34 

26*955 


2*085' 

* 

99 

99 

0*0542 








Mean 


0*0528 


From these determinations, the average of the means of both series of determinations, 
0*0518 and 0*0528, the number 0*0523 is the specific heat of antimony between 17° 
and 45°. 

Bismuth .—Purified by melting with nitre, and cast in small bars. In the case of 
this metal also, I have made a series of determinations with coal-tar naphtha in the glass, 
and one with water. 


After drying the stopper. 
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L^ExperimeEts wit^ Naphtiba A. Glass 3, Temperatee of the Air 18°*9-18°*8, 

T. T. t'> M. m. f. y. x. sp. H. 

o o o o gnus. gnn. gprm. 

50-8 20-6 20-33 18-33 26-99 20-71 1-70 0-481 0-453 0-0291 

60-3 20-7 20-42 18-43 26-956 „ „ „ 0-0302 

50-1 20-6 20-33 18-37 26-955 „ „ „ „ 0-0292 

50-9 20-7 20-40 18-42 26-956 „ 1-686* „ „ 0-0284 

Mean . . . 0-0292 

II.—^Ejqjeriments with Water. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 16°-7-16°-8. 

T. T'. t'. t, M. m. f. y. x. sp. H. 

0 0 0 O g™®- 

45*2 18-7 18-44 15-25 26-97 19-43 1-995 1-000 0-651 0-0309 

45-5 18-9 18-57 15-36 26-965 „ „ „ 0-0313 

45- 0 18-9 18-64 15-47 26-975 „ „ „ „ 0-0324 

46- 0 18-1 18-82 15-56 26-99 „ 1-985 ♦ „ „ 0-0327 

Mean . . . 0-0318 

From these determinations we get for the specific heat of bismuth between 30° and 
48° the number 0-0305. 

36. Carbon. —It is known how different are the numbers obtained for the specific heat 
of carbon in its different forms. I have determined the specific heat for comparatively 
only a few of the modifications of carbon—for gas-carbon, for natural and artificial gra¬ 
phite. Before the experiment each of these substances was strongly heated for somt 
time in a covered porcelain crucible, and then allowed to cool, and immediately trans¬ 
ferred into the glass for its reception, and, after weighing, naphtha poured over it 

Gas-carbon from a Paris gas-works; very dense, of an iron-grey colour, and left very 
little ash when calcinedf. It was used in pieces the size of a pea, and two series of 
experiments were made. 

* After drying the stopper. 

t This carbon, as well as the above-mentioned varieties of graphite, was analyzed in the Laboratory at 
Gie^en by Mr. Hubee. The gas-carbon gave, when placed in a platinum boat and burned in a stream of 
oxygen,-— 



I. 

n. 

ni. 

lY. 

Y. 

Carbon. 

,. 97-19 

98-25 

97-73 

98-08 

98-55 

Hydrogen .. 

.. 0-53 

0-16 

0-68 

0-37 

1-00 

Ash. 

.. 0-61 

0-62 

0-73 

0-23 

0-69 


98-33 

99-02 

99-14 

98-68 

100-24 
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I. Experiments with Naphtiia A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 18°*9-19°‘2. 


T. 

T'. 


t 

M. 

m. 

/ 

y- 

3f. 

1^. H. 

52*9 

20*8 

20*53 

18*13 

grms. 

26*955 

gnnB. 

3*135 

grm. 

1*825 

0*431 

gnu. 

0*651 

0*184 

52*6 

20*9. 

20*63 

18*26 

26*98 


55 

55 

55 

0*185 

51*7 

20*7 

20*42 

18*06 

26*97 

95 

55 

55 

55 

0*196 

62*4 

20*9 

20*58 

18*23 

26*98 

55 

1-806* „ 

55 

0*186 








Mean 

. . . 

0-188 

.—^Experiments with Naphtha A Glass 3. ' 

Temperature of the Air 20°*5-20° 

T. 

T. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y> 

SC. 

sp. H. 

52*6 

22*6 

22*33 

20*23 

grms. 

26*985 

grms. 

3*345 

grm. 

1*935 

0*431 

grm. 

0*453 

0*180 

52*2 

22*5 

22*23 

20*14 

26*985 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*183 

52*3 

22*5 

22*20 

20*12 

26*965 

59 

55 

V 

55 

0*179 

52*5 

22*6 

22*31 

20*22 

26*955 

55 

1*91* 

55 

55 

0*182 


Mean . . , 0T81 


These determinations give as the average of the means of both sets of experiments 
the number 0*185 as the specific heat of gas-carbon between 22° and 62°. 

Natwal graphite from Ceylon. Left very small quantities of ash when calcinedf. 


I.—^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 18°*9-19°*2. 

T. T'. t'. t. M. m. f. y. a?. ep. H. 

o o 0 o grms. grms. gmis. grm. 

51*4 20*8 20*48 18*13 26*975 4*025 2*085 0*431 0*453 0*179 

51*4 20*8 20*51 18*13 26*99 „ „ „ „ 0*186 

51*8 20*8 20*54 18*15 26*975 „ „ „ „ 0*181 

52*0 20*8 20*54 18*13 26*99 „ 2*06♦ „ „ 0*183 

Mean . . . 0*183 


* After drying the stopper. 


t In Mr. Hvbeb’s analyses this snbstance was placed in a platinum boat, then burned in a porcelain tube in 
oxygen. 


I. 11 m. 

Carbon. 99*11 98'52 

Hydrogen. 0*17 0*06 

Asb. 0*26 0*27 0*51 

99*55 99*09 


The residual porous ash left after the combustion was tolerably white, witia a^nixed r^ particles. 
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n.—^Exp^faaents wi^ Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temp^atiire of the Air 19°-0-18°*7. 


T. 

T. 


u 

o 

M. 

grms. 

m. 

grms. 

/• y. 

gnn. 

X, 

gnn. 

sp. H. 

bi-9 

2iT 

20*77 

18*22 

26*97 

3*615 

1*985 0*431 

0*651 

0*174 

52-2 

21-0 

20*73 

18*31 

26*96 . 

»> 

f9 >» 

* 55 

0*176 

52*1 

21-2 

20*86 

18*52 

26*94 

» 

»> »> 

„ 

0*158 

63-0 

21-0 

20*73 

18*32 

26*97 


»> W 

55 

0*156 

52*8 

21-0 

20*73 

18*33 

26*965 


1-91* „ 

Mean 

55 

0*160 

0*165 

—Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. 

Temperature of the Air 19°*9-20°* 

T. 

T'. 

t'. 

u 

M. 

m. 

/• y- 

X, 

sp. H. 


o 

o 

o 

grms. 

guns. 

grmrf. 

gnn. 


51*6 

21*9 

21*55 

19*33 

26*97 

3*90 

2-05 0-431 

0*453 

0*174 

61-3 

22-0 

21*71 

19*52 

26*955 


59 55 

55 

0*174 

51-5 

22-0 

21*70 

19*52 

26‘97 


55 55 

55 

0*168 

51-5 

21-9 

21*63 

19*42 

26*96 


2-04* „ 

Mean 

55 

0*175 

0*173 


The average of the means of these three series of determinations, 0T83, 0T65, and 
0T73, gives 0T74 as the specific heat of Ceylon graphite between 21° and 62°. 

Iron graphite from Oberhammer, near Sayn, separated upon black ordnance iron. 
Thin, very lustrous laminae, freed from iron by treatment with aqua regia as much as 
possible, yet not completelyf. 


* After drying the stopper. 

t This iron graphite, according to Mr. Hijbee’s analyses, in which it was also burned in oxygen in a plati¬ 
num boat placed in a porcelain tube, gave the following results:— 



I. 

II. 

m . 

Carbon. 

.. 97-01 

96-12 

96-37 

Hydrogen .. 


0-12 

0-18 

Ash. 

,. 4-88 

4-87 

3-99 


101-89 

101-11 

100-54 


It is provable that both in this graphite and in that of natural occurrence, the hydrogen is not essential, but 
aiis^ from hygr<»copic moisture. Hie residual ash contfdned porous particles con^ting of s^uioxide of iron 
Mid silica, and also small pellets, covered externally with a layer of magnetic oxide of iron: these dissolved in 
hydrochloric add at first quietly, and afterwards under disengagement of hydrogen; and in the solution small 
hlistere of graphite could 1^ per^ived. It is owing to the oxidation of the iron tlmt sum of the dinstituents 
in all caa^ exceeds 100. 


MBCCCLXT. 


K 
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I. Experimmts mth Naphtlia A. Gla^ S. Tmj^ratiure of &e Ak 19°*€~18°*T. 


T. 

T. 

f. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

X. 

H. 

62-6 

20*8 

20*53 

18*21 

grms. 

26*955 

grms. 

2*51 

grms. 

2*445 

0*431 

grm. 

0*453 

0*186 

62*9 

21*1 

20*84 

18*54 

26*98 

If 

2*565* 

99 

99 

0*156 

61-4 

20*9 

20*64 

18*43 

26*94 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0T57 

62-0 

20*9 

20*60 

18*33 

26*99 

99 

2*545t 

99 

99 

0*168 








Mean 


0*167 

.—Experiments with Naphtha. 

A. Glass 1. 

Temperature of the Air 

19°*9-20°* 

T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

52*1 

2i*9 

2i*57 

19*32 

grms. 

26*94 

grms. 

2*48 

grms. 

2*205 

0*431 

grm. 

0*651 

0*164 

51*7 

22*0 

21*66 

19*45 

26*97 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*163 

51*5 

22*0 

21*73 

19*54 

26*98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*162 

51*5 

22*0 

21*66 

19‘46 

26*945 

99 

2*19t 

99 

99 

0*167 


Mean . . . 0‘164 


The average of the means of both these series of experiments, 0T67 and 0T64, gives 
0T66 as the specific heat of iron graphite between 22° and 62°. 

The results previously known in reference to the specific heat of carbon, differ greatly 
for its different conditions, as also do the results obtained by different inquirers and 
by different methods for the same condition. But even leaving out of consideration the 
numbers obtained by De la Rive and Maecet by the method of cooling, there are still 
considerable differences between REOifAULT’s results, obtained by the method of mixture, 
and my own. Regeault found for animal charcoal 0*261, for wood-charcoal 0*241, for 
gas-carbon 0*209, for natural graphite 0*202, for iron graphite 0*197, for diamond 0*1469; 
his experiments gave greater numbers for the same substance than my own. I think that 
exactly for a substance like carbon in its less dense modifications, my method promises 
more accurate results than that of Regnault. Even in mine, the substance, after being 
strongly heated before the experiment, might absorb gases or aqueous vapour, which 
would make the specific heat too great. But in Regnault’s method this source of error 
might also operate, and more especially also the source of error due to the disengage¬ 
ment of heat when porous substances are moistened by water. These sources of error, 
which affect the determination of the specific heat of the various modifications of carbon 
and make it too high, have the more influence the looser and the more porous the sub¬ 
stance investigated. I believe that the only certain determination of the specific heat 
of carbon is that of diamond, and aU other determinations are too high, owing to various 
circumstances, and in Regnault’s experiments with wood and animal charcoal, &c., 
owing to the heat disengaged when these substances are moistened by water. 


* After some more naphtha had been added. 


t After drying the stopper. 
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37. SiUemm .—have inv^^tig^ed this substance in four diffemit modifications. 
Amm^hom SiUcmm *.—For the experiments picked coherait pieces were used, which 
had stood for several days in vacuo over sulphuric acid. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 19®*2. 


T. 

T. 


t. 

M. 

/• 

y- 

.r. 

sp. H. 

5i*5 

20*7 

20*38 

18*13 

grms. gnn. 

26*95 1*095 

grms. 

2*88 

0*431 

0*453 

0*251 

500 

20*8 

20*54 

18*46 

26*975 „ 




0*208 

50-4 

210 

20*66 

18*55 

26*98 



59 

0*221 

50-5 

20-9 

20*59 

18*52 

26*935 „ 

2-87t 


99 

0*177 






Mean 


0*214 


The very discordant results of these experiments are very little trustworthy; the 
quantity of silicium, 1 grm., was too small, and its thermal action inconsiderable as com¬ 
pared with that of the other substances immersed with it in the water of the calorimeter. 
Graphitoidal Silicium 

Experiments vsdth Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 16°’7-17°*2. 


T. 

T'.- 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 


X. 

sp. H. 

61*0 

18"8 

18"51 

16°*34 

grms. 

26*965 

grms. 

3*155 

grm. 

1*83 

0*431 

grm. 

0*453 

0*182 

52*3 

19*1 

18*82 

16*59 

26*975 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*181 

51*1 

18*9 

18*62 

16*44 

26*98 

>9 

99 

99 

99 

0*185 

60*4 

18*8 

18*52 

16*43 

26*95 

99 

l-Slf 

99 

9, 

0*174 







Mean 


0*181 


Crystallized Silicium ,—Grey needles §. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 19®*1. 


T. 

r. 

o 

o 

t. 

M. 

grms. 

m. 

grms. 

/• 

grm. 

y- 

X. 

grm. 

sp. H. 

53*8 

21*1 

20*83 

18*53 

26*94 

2*395 

1*955 

0*431 

0-B51 

0*168 

52*6 

21*0 

20*74 

18*52 

26*975 


99 

99 

0*168 

62*3 

21*0 

20*72 

18*52 

26*98 

99 

99 

99 

0*168 

51*9 

21*0 

20*66 

18*53 

26*975 

l*935t 

99 

Mean 

99 

0*156 

0*165 


* ** Pr^ared from silicofluoride of potasaam by means of Bodinm.”— Wohlee. 

t After drying the stopper. 

t ** Obtained by melting silicofluoride of potassiiim, or sc^nm, with alnmininm; the alTimminm was then 
extracted with hot hydrochloric acid, and the oxide of silicixim with fluoric add.”—^W ohiek. 

§ “ This siEcixim w«^ prepared from the silicofluoride of pot^ium, or sodium, by sodium and zmc, and the 
lead (from riie rinc) removed by nitric add. "Whether it was afterwards treated with hydrofluoric acid I 
cannot say, but probably so. It was quite unchanged when heated in the vapour of hydroehloiate of chloride 
of silidum (pa^ed by means of hydr^^en). Probably it contamed, however, like all silicinm reduced by zinc, 
a trace of iron, which ap|K!ar% when it is heated in chlorine. An experiment with another portion of such 
silidnm ^ve, however, so little ircm that its quantity could not be determined.”— *Wosijeb. 

B 


2 
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Exp^dsotents with Naphtha A. GlasB 1. Temp^ato^ of the Air 8*^*7. 


T. T'. t. M. m. f. y, a?. sp. H. 

o o O O grms - s *™®* 

4§-0 20-6 20-24 18-40 26-97 4-17 1-556 0-431 0-651 0-142 

60-5 20-7 20-43 18-62 26-96 „ „ „ „ 0-139 

49- 7 20-6 20-27 ,18-42 26-965 „ „ „ „ 0-136 

50- 8 20-7 20-43 18-52 26.94 „ l-145t „ „ 0-136 

Mean . . . 0*138 


38. 'Hn : reduced from the oxide, cast in small bars. 


I.—Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 17°*8-18°'8. 


T. T'. f'. t. M. m, 

O O O O grms- grms- 

51*4 19*8 19*46 17*14 26*965 14*835 

51*4 19*9 19*62 17*23 26*98 

51*3 20*0 19*72 17*34 26*95 

51*5 20*3 20*03 17*65 26*995 


/• 2/. 
grm. 

1*385 0*431 


l*365t « 


a?. sp. H. 
grm. 

0*651 0*0493 

„ 0*0539 

„ 0*0540 

„ 0*0553 


Mean . . . 0*0531 


II.—^Experiments with Water. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 15°*5-15'’*9. 

T. T'. t', t. M. m. /. y. x. sp. H, 

o o o o grm®* grms- gnn. grm. 

45*1 17*5 17*24 14*13 26*975 14*62 1*595 1*000 0*651 0*0543 
46*4 17*5 17*24 13*94 26*985 

45*6 17*6 17*34 14*14 26*99 

45*7 17*6 17*34 14*14 26*95 


The average of the means of these two series of observations gives 0*0548 as the 
specific heat of tin between 19° and 48° at 0*0548. 

Platimim : several pieces of fused platinum and of thick platinum wire. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 17°*8-18°*2. 

T. T'. t’. ’ t, H. m, f. y, x. sp. H. 

o o 0*0 grms* gnns. grm. grm. 

53*5 20*4 20*14 17*23 26*96 23*625 2*225 0*431 0*651 0*0322 

52*8 20*0 19*65 16*73 26*975 „ „ „ „ 0*0335 

51*5 20*0 19*73 16*95 26*96 „ „ „ „ 0*0326 

50*9 20*0 19*74 17*05 26*96 „ 2*205 f « » 0*0316 

I have also made a few experiments with a piece of fiised iridium which M. Hee^us 
. gave me. 


1*581 


Mean 


0*0571 

0*0574 

0*0573 

0^0565 


* WoHLEB had obtained it from Devilee ; it formed a cylindrical pie^, 
t After drying the stopper. 
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Expenmmti with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temp^ratare of the Air 17°*8-18°*2. 

T, T. e'. t. M. m. /. y, w. sp. H. 

o o o 0 grmS' griHS- g™* gnn- 

51-8 19*5 19.24 16-93 26*995 16-06 2-04 0-431 0*453 0-0359 

51-0 19-6 19*26 16-95 26-97 „ „ „ „ 0-03911 

50-0 19-5 19-24 17*06 26-965 „ „ „ „ 0-0357 

50-5 19*6 19*34 17-13 26-93 „ 2-03* „ „ 0*0359 

Excluding the second experiment, which is obviously uncertain, these determinations 
give 0*0358 as the specific heat of iridium. This iridium was not free from metals of 
smaller atomic weight and greater specific heat. For various specimens of impure 
iridium, Regnaxjlt (Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. [2] voL Ixxiii. p, 53; [3] vol. xlvi. 
p. 263; vol. Ixiii. p. 16) found 0*0368, 0-0363, 0*0419, and for almost pure iridium 
0-0326. 

39. Silver : pure, cast in bars. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 18°-9-19°-l. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• V- 

X. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

o 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

grm. 


52-1 

21-1 

20-82 

18-15 

26*975 

21*51 

1-585 0*431 

0-453 

0-0552 

51-5 

21-1 

20-77 

18-14 

26*99 


5J 

>» 

0*0557 

51-4 

20-9 

20-62 

17-94 

26-98 


JJ >5 

i> . 

0-0574 

50-9 

21-0 

20-65 

18-06 

26-95 


5> »> 


0-0557 

51-0 

21-1 

20-83 

18-25 

26*965 


1-565 * „ 


0-0558 

Copper .—Commercial copper wires f. 

I.—^Experiment with Naphtha A. < 

Glass 1. 

Mean 

Temperature 

. . . 0-0560 

of the Air 13°-2. 

. T. 

T. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

O 

0 

o 


grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

grm. 


44-3 

15-9 

15-64 

12-64 

26-985 

16-505 

1-675 0-431 

0*651 

0-0895 

46-2 

15-1 

14-82 

11-43 

26-97 


5> 


0-0949 

45-7 

15-2 

14-91 

11-63 

26-97 


« ?5 

55 

0-0926 

47-7 

15-2 

14-93 

11-43 

26-98 


1-67 • „ 

55 

0-0930 

* Affc^ drying the stopper, 
t With reference to what has been said 

Mean 

in § 24,1 here communicate a series 

. . . 0-0925 

of experiments (one of my 


earK^t) where t' was much more above the temperature of the air than usual, and hence too small numbers 
were obtained for the specific heat of the substance in qu^tion. 

Experiments with Haphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature 13®’8. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

45-6 

16*5 

16-23 

13-02 

grms. 

26-98 

gnus. 

18-33 

grm. 

1-96 

0-431 

grm. 

0-487 

0-0897 

48*5 

16-9 

16-64 

13-21 

26-97 

tt 



„ 

0-0870 

43*7 

16*5 

16-15 

13-21 

26-98 

» 

1-95* 



0-0867 


After drying the stopper. 
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IL^—^ExpeiiiaKits with NaphAa B. Gla^ 3. Temperature of the Air 19°*4-19®‘0, 


T. 

§1*0 

2i*9 

2i*62 

t. 

l§-06 

M. 

grnus. 

26*96 

m, 

grms. 

19*725 

/• 

grm. 

1*56 

0*419 

a?. 

grm. 

0*453 

sp. H. 

0*0909 

54*1 

21*4 

21*11 

17-60 

26*965 


»» 


99 

0*0906 

53*6 

21*2 

20*86 

17-36 

26*99 


n 

9» 

99 

0*0917 

54*2 

21*3 

20*96 

17-44 

26*98 




99 

0*0902 

§1*7 

21*2 

20*85 

17-66 

26*965 


1*545 

* 

99 

0*0921 








Mean 

* * * 

0*0911 

III.—^Experiments with Water. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 18°*4-18°’7. 

T. 

49*7 

r. 

20*8 

20*50 

t, 

16*17 

M. 

grms. 

26*95 

m. 

grms. 

18*26 

/• 

grm. 

1*625 

y- 

1*000 

ar. 

grm. 

0*651 

sp. H. 

0*0965 

50*0 

20*6 

20*32 

15*93 

26*96 



99 

99 

0*0958 

49*5 

20*8 

20*50 

16*22 

26*93 

>» 


99 

99 

0*0953 

47*9 

20*9 

20*62 

16*64 

26*945 

ii 

1*615* 

99 

99 

0*0934 


Mean . . . 0*0953 

According to these determinations, the mean of the average results 0*0925, 0*0911, 
0*0953, the number 0*093 represents the specific heat of copper between 20° and 50°. 

f 

40. Lead: reduced from sulphate of lead and cast in small bars. 

I.—Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 18°*9-18°*8. 


T. 

r. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• y- 

a?. 

sp. H, 

o 

o 

0 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

grm. 


50*5 

20*6 

20*33 

18*23 

26*995 

19*93 

1*465 0*431 

0*651 

0*0308 

50*5 

20*7 

20*43 

18*35 

26*975 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*0302 

50*9 

20*7 

20*44 

18*35 

26*965 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*0293 

50*5 

20*6 

20*32 

18*24 

26*94 

99 

1*445* „ 

Mean 

99 

0*0302 

0*0301 


TI.—^Experiments with Water. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 15°*5-15°*9, 

T, T'. t'. t. M. m. f. y. x. sp. H. 

o o O O gnns. grms. grm. gnn. 

46-0 17-5 17-21 14-02 26-96 24-845 1-56 1-000 0-651 0-0325 

45-3 17-6 17-32 14-23 26-985 „ „ „ 0-0322 

45- 9 17-7 17-42 14-25 26-945 „ „ „ „ 0-0329 

46- 1 17-9 17-61 14-43 26-985 „ 1-56* „ „ 0-0339 

Mean . . . 0-0329 

The mean of the averages of both series of experiments, 0-0301 and 0-0329, ^ves for 
the specific heat of lead between 19° and 48° the number 0-0315 


After drying the stopper. 
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2i^n €: purified, c^st in bars. 


. —Expenments with Naphtha A. Gla^ 3. Temperature of Air 17°*8-18°-9. 

T. 

T. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y* 

w. 

sp. H. 

5i*5 

20*5 

20*22 

17*23 

grms. 

26-995 

grms. 

15-555 

grm. 

1-745 

0-431 

grm. 

0*453 

0-0899 

51-1 

20‘3 

19*95 

16-96 

26-985 


99 

99 

99 

0-0909 

51-7 

20-6 

20-25 

17-24 

26-99 


99 

99 

99 

0-0905 

50-9 

20-5 

20-23 

17-25 

26-945 

n 

1-72* 

99 

99 

0-0930 








Mean 


0-0911 

II.—^Experiments with Water. Glass 

1. Temperature of the Air 16° 

•0-16°-5. 

T, 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

X. 

H. 

43-0 

1^7 

17-43 

13-82 

grms. 

26-98 

grms. 

14-25 

grm. 

1-855 

1-000 

grm. 

0-651 

0-0943 

43-1 

18-1 

17-84 

14-26 

26-965 


99 

99 

99 

0-0951 

42-7 

18-1 

17-82 

14-32 

26-96 


99 

99 

99 

0-0933 

42-7 

18-4 

18-05 

14-54 

26-99 


99 

99 

99 

0-0977 

42-9 

18-5 

18-23 

14-74 

26-97 


1-845 

* 

99 

99 

0-0956 








Mean 

. 

0-0952 


These determinations give 0-0932 as the mean of the means of the two series of 
determinations for the specific heat of zinc between 19° and 47°. * 

Cadmium : cast in small bars. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 18°*9-19°-1. 


T. - 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

53-7 

2i-0 

20-72 

18-24 

grms. 

26-955 

grms. 

13-335 

grm. 

1-555 

0-431 

grm. 

0-651 

0-0542 

51-6 

20-9 

20-56 

18-23 

26-97 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-0544 

51-9 

20-8 

20-47 

18-12 

26-98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-0538 

52-3 

20-8 

20-52 

18-14 

26-975 

99 

1-535* 

99 

99 

0-0544 


Mean . . . 0-0542 

Magnesium : metallic globules and masses comminutedf. 


Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 18°-6-19°l. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y^ 

X. 

sp. H. 

o . 

o 

o 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


53-3 

20-6 

20-32 

17-74 

26-995 

3-485 

1-42 

0-431 

0*651 

0-249 

51-8 

20-6 

20-26 

17-83 

26-97 

99 

99 


99 

0-240 

51-0 

20-6 

20-33 

17-94 

26-99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-247 

51*6 

21*0 

20-72 

18-33 

26-96 

99 

1-40 

99 

99 

0-244 


Mean . . , 0-245 

* Aft^ drying the stopper. 

t ** The magnesium was prepared by the methods of Deyili,b and Caboit, and Wohleb. The reguline ma^s 
were not remelted, but treated with dilnte hydrochloric acid, then washed with water and dried at a gentle 
tempm*atui«.’^—^E stoelbach:. 
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Iron: of iron wire. 

I.-—Mxperiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 13°-2. 


T. 

T'. 

r. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 


SB, 

sp. H, 

46*6 

16*2 

15*92 

12*52 

gnns. 

26*97 

gnns. 

17*565 

grm. 

1*46 

0*431 

gm. 

0*487 

0*108 

45-4 

15*1 

14*83 

11*33 

26*95 

» 

33 

33 

35 

0*114 

46-0 

151 

14*77 

11*22 

26*935 


33 

33 

33 

0*113 

46-2 

15*2 

14*91 

11*34 

26*98 

>» 

1*455 

* ^ 

33 

0*113 

II.—Experiments with Water. 

Glass 

Mean 

1. Temperature of the 

Air 16° 

0*112 

•8-17°*2. 

T. 

r. 

t'. 


M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

OB. 

sp. H. 

43*2 

18-8 

18*46 

15*02 

gnus. 

26*985 

gmiB. 

15*57 

grm. 

1*425 

1*000 

grm. 

0*651 

0*111 

42-9 

19-1 

18*84 

15*47 

26*975 


33 

33 

33 

0*112 

43-6 

19-3 

19*04 

15*62 

26*99 

3) 

33 

33 

33 

0*111 

42-5 

19-3 

19*01 

15*72 

26*985 

33 

1*42* 

35 

33 

0*113 


Mean . . . 0-112 


The means of both series of experiments give for the specific heat of iron between 
*17° and 44° the number 0*112. 

With reference to what has been said in § 24, the following series of experiments 
made at the beginning of my investigation are given, in which t' exceeded the ordinary 
temperature much more than usual, and hence the numbers for the specific heat of iron 
were found somewhat too small. 


Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 13°‘8. 


T. 

T'. 

t’. 

f. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

ar. 

ap. H. 

0 

0 

o 


gnns. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


48*1 

16*4 

16*12 

12*73 

26*93 

15*57 

1*185 

0*431 

0*651 

0*111 

44*5 

16*3 

15*97 

13*03 

26*905 

33 

33 

35 

33 

0*106 

45*7 

16*6 

16*26 

13*23 

26*97 

35 

35 

35 

33 

0*106 

47*0 

16*7 

16*43 

13*23 

26*96 

33 

1*17* 

35 

„ 

0*103 


Another source of error which may make the numbers for the specific heat of the 
substance investigated too small, has been discussed in ^ 18 and 24,—^the circumstance, 
namely, that the substance may fiU the glass so densely as to impede the circulation of 
the liquid, or make it impossible. This circumstance made the numbers for the 
specific heat of ckrormum^ which were obtained from the following series of observa¬ 
tions, too small. The chromium was reduced from chloride of chromium according to 
Wohlee’s method by means of zinc (Ann, der Chem. und Pharm. vol. cxi. p. 230) j 
the heavy, finely crystalline powder deposits in the glass as a dense mass impaling the 
circulation. The following results were obtained:— 

* Alter drying the stopper. 
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Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 19°-8-19°T. 

X. T', t’. M. m. f, y, X, sp. H. 

* ^ o grms. grm. 

5i-2 21-6 21-34 18-96 26-965 6*725 2-405 0-431 0-453 0-101 

51-2 21-6 21-33 18-95 26-97 „ „ „ „ 0-101 

50- 8 21-5 21-24 18-92 26*945 „ „ „ „ 0-096 

51- 8 21-5 21-22 18*81 26-99 „ 2-36* „ „ 0-101 

As the atomic weight of chromium is somewhat smaller than that of iron, it is to be 
supposed that the specific heat of chromium is somewhat greater than that of iron. 

Aluminium ; a piece of a small barf. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 18°*6-18°-4. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

u 

M. 

m. 

/• 


X. 

Sp. H. 





grms. 

grms. 

gmi. 


grm. 

0-197 

52-3 

20-9 

20-64 

18-03 

26-98 

5-916 

1-45 

0-431 

0-453 

51-9 

20-7 

20-44 

17-83 

26-995 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0-200 

52-2 

20-9 

20-62 

17-95 

26-97 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0-207 

51-0 

20-8 

20-47 

17-93 

26-975 

55 

1-435 

* 

55 

55 

0-202 


Mean . . . 0-202 


42. Ilemisulphide of Copper, €u 2 S:|:. Copper-glance was investigated; a dense spe¬ 
cimen with conchoidal fracture from Liberty Mine in Maryland and a crystallized 
specimen of unknown locality, which also I tested as to its purity. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 16°-7. 


T. 

T'. 

a. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

V' 

X. 

sp. H. 





grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 

0-120 

52-6 

19-0 

18-72 

-15-74 

26-995 

8-775 

1-595 

0-431 

0-651 

62-0 

18-9 

18-58 

15-65 

26-995 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0-120 

52-6 

19-0 

18-72 

15*74 

26-99 

55 

„ 

55 

55 

0-120 

51-6 

18-8 

18-53 

15-63 

26-96 

55 

1-58* 

55 

55 

0-120 


Mean . . . 0-120 


* After drying the stopper. 

t By remelting Paris altuniniiim, by which it became poorer in iron; contmns probably still some iron 
and siheium.”—WoHiJEaa. 

+ All formtil® of compounds whose specific heat is discussed in the following are written under the assump¬ 
tion of the new atomic weights (see § 2). 


mbccclxv. 


s 
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S^Mde ^ Meirmr^ SgS. Fiec^ of a sublimed cake of dimabaT^. 


Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 2G°*3~21°T. 


T. T'. t\ t. M. 

e o o o gnus. 

60*9 22-2 21-94 19-79 26-95 

51*8 22-3 22-02 19-80 26-95 

51-2 22-4 22*05 19*92 26-98 

51-8 22-4 22-14 19-93 26-98 


m. f. y, 

grms. gnn. 

13-44 1*565 0*431 


1*551 




a?. sp. H, 
grm. 

0*651 0-0616 
„ 0-0523 

„ 0*0499 

„ 0-0528 

. , 0-0517 


Sulphide of Zinc, Zn S. Fragments of crystals of black ZincMende from Bohemia. 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 14°-1. 


T. 

T. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 


y- 

it. 

sp. H. 

o 

o 

o 


grms. 

grms. 

grm. 



grm. 


50-8 

16-3 

16*02 

13-18 

26-975 

7-00 

1-64 

0 

•431 

0-651 

0-123 

46-7 

16-1 

15-83 

13-33 

26-935 


j? 


55 

55 

0-120 

44-1 

15-9 

15*63 

13-32 

26-94 

J5 

55 


55 

55 

0-121 

44*8 

16-2 

15-93 

13-63 

26*94 

« 

55 


55 

55 

0-116 

43-1 

15-9 

15*63 

13*42 

26*97 

)» 

1-625 

t 

55 

55 

0-120 


Mean . . . 0-120 


Sulphide of Lead^ Fb S. Cleavage fragments of Galena from the Harz. 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 14°-5-14'^'9. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 2/- • 

sc. 

sp. H. 

0 

O- 



grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

grm. 

0-0486 

51*3 

16-4 

16*05 

13*34 

26-93 

13-835 

1-78 0*431 

0-651 

48*6 

16*4 

16*05 

13-54 

26*975 

55 

55 55 

„ 

0-0495 

45-7 

16-1 

15*83 

13*53 

26*95 

55 

55 55 

55 

0-0489 

48*4 

16-2 

15*94 

13-44 

26*925 

55 

1-7651 „ 

Mean . 

55 

0-0490 

0-0490 


* This einnabar found, on being tested, to be free from admixed uncombined sulphur. In experiments 
with another specimen of beautiful crystalline appearance, I obtained considerably greater numbers for the 
specific heat. 

Experiments with Kaphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 16°’3-16°-6. 


T, 

T. 

t. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/- 

V’ 

se. 

sp. H* 

53*0 

o 

18-5 

18-23 

15-72 

grms. 

26-975 

grms. 

9-805 

grm. 

1-72 

0-431 

grm. 

0-651 

0-0582 

51-5 

18-4 

18-14 

15-76 

26-96 

„ 

„ 

55 

55 

0-0557 

52*0 

18*4 

18-13 

15-73 

26-99 

55 

„ 

55 

55 

0*0546 

61*6 

18-5 

18-16 

15-81 

26-97 

55 

l-70t 

55 

55 

0-0542 


But the IS^aphtha which had been in contact with this einnabar, left on evaporation a considerable quantity of 
sulphur, the admixture of which made the specific heat too large, 
t After diying the stopper. 
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43. 8ul]^Mi€ of (h]^&r md Irm^ Gu or Cry^als and fragments of 

crystalline m^ses of C(^er pyrites from Dillenbnrg. 


Experiments with Water. 

Glass L 

Temperature 

ofthe Airl7°*2-17°*5. 

T. 

r- 

t'. 

o 

t. 

M. 

grms. 

m. 

grms. 

/- 

gnn. 


a?. 

grm. 

sp. H. 

47*5 

19*1 

18*82 

15*22 

26*975 

7*365 

1*825 

1*000 

0*651 

0*128 

48*0 

19*4 

19*12 

15*44 

26*985 


it 

it 

tt 

0*135 

47*6 

19*5 

19*23 

15*65 

26*975 

5? 

tt 

tt 

it 

0*131 

48*1 

19*6 

19-25 

15*64 

26*985 


ti 

tt 

it 

0*128 

47*6 

19*5 

19*23 

15*64 

26*94 


1-81* 

tt 

Mean 

ti 

0*133 

0*131 


Bisulphide of Iron^ Fe Sg. Small crystals and crystalline fragments of Iron pyrites 
from Dillenburg. 


I.—^Experiments with Naphtha A. 

Glass 2. 

Temperature of the Air 13°*3. 

T. 

T'. 

i'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• y* 

Off. 

sp. H. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

grm. 


47*1 

16*0 

15*66 

12*74 

26*92 

10*11 

1*81 0*431 

0*487 

0*125 

46*2 

15*9 

15*61 

12*77 

26*93 

„ 

tt tt 

tt 

0*124 

47*1 

16*0 

15*74 

12*87 

26*97 

tt 

tt tt 

tt 

0*121 

47*9 

16*2 

15*87 

12*95 

26*93 


1*795 ♦ „ 

Mean . 

tt 

0*121 

0*123 

II.—Experiments with 

Water. 

Glass 

3. Temperature of the 

Air 17 

°*4-17°*5. 

T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• y* 

ar. 

sp. BL 

o 

o 

o 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


47*1 

19*7 

19*43 

15*33 

26*97 

10*145 

2*295 1*000 

0*453 

0*127 

47*5 

19*7 

19*42 

15*23 

26*955 

tt 

tt tt 

tt 

0*130 

47*6 

19*8 

19*47 

15*33 

26*965 

tt 

tt tt 

tt 

0*125 

47*4 

19*8 

19*52 

15*36 

26*945 

tt 

2-28* „ 

Mean 

tt 

0*131 

0*128 


The average of the means of both these series of experiments, 0*123 and 0*128, 
mahes the specific heat of iron pyrites between 18° and 47°= 0*126. 

44. Sniosdde of Copper^ Cu^O. A crystalline fine-grained Bed cc^m’^glance of con- 
choidal fegMtore was used for investigation. 

* After drying the stopper. 
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Ex^riments with Naphtha A. Glass 3, Temperature of the Air 16°*7. 


T. T'. t'. t. M, w. /. y. X. sp. H. 

o o o o grms. grms. grm. gnn. 

■61-6 18-7 18-36 16-80 26-97 8-67 1-636 0-431 0-463 0109 

51- 0 18-6 18-26 16-73 26-996 „ „ „ „ 0-110 

60- 8 18-6 18-26 15-72 26-96 „ „ „ „ 0-112 

62-3 18-6 18-33 16-66 26-95 „ 1-625* „ „ 0-113 

Meaa . . . 0-111 

Oxide of Copper, Gu ©. Granular freshly ignited oxide of copper. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 17°-l-17°-9. 

T. T'. G t. M. m. f. y. x, sp. H. 

O O O O grms. grms. gnu. gnn. 

61- 1 19-2 18-86 16-23 26-965 6-295 1-86 0-431 0-661 0-123 

52- 0 19-3 18-95 16-23 26-985 „ „ „ „ 0-126 

61-1 19-4 19-11 16-43 26-94 „ „ „ „ 0-132 

50-8 19-4 19*07 16*43 26*97 „ 1*83* „ „ 0*131 

Mean . . . 0*128 


Oxide of Lead, PbG. Larger pieces of litharge freed by the sieve from the finer 
particles. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 17^*4-17°*6. 


T. 

r. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

V- 


sp. H. 

o 

o 



grms. 

grms. 

grms. 

0-43f 

grm. 


51*5 

19*1 

18*83 

16*51 

26*965 

10*17 

2*11 

0*453 

0*0559 

60*4 

19*1 

18*84 

16*63 

26*95 





0*0532 

49*2 

19*0 

18*73 

16*56 

26*98 


„ 


55 

0*0567 

48*5 

19*0 

18*73 

16*63 

26*985 


2*10 ♦ 

>> 


0*0554 


Mean . . . 0*0553 


Oxide of Mercury, HgO. Crystalline pieces of Mercimus ^rmcijyitatus jyer se, freed 
by the sieve from finer particles. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 17°*4-17°*6. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• y- 

ar. 

sp. H. 


0 


g 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

gnn. 


53*1 

19*3 

19*03 

16*64 

26*986 

8-45 

1*925 0*431 

0*651 

0*0506 

52*0 

19*1 

18*83 

16*46 

26*975 

5J 

99 

„ 

0-0547 

51*5 

19*1 

18*83 

16*53 

26*935 

95 

99 

99 

0-0510 

50*4 

19*1 

18*82 

16*56 

26*965 

99 

1*915 ♦ „ 

99 

0-0657 


Mean . , , 0*0530 


Hydrate of Magnesia, MgO-fHgO. Transparent cleavage laminae of Brucite from 
Texas in Pennsylvania. Dried at 40°-50°. 


After drying the stopper. 
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Experiment with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 17‘^*2. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 


X. 

sp. H. 



o 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 


grm. 


51*9 

19*4 

19*13 

16*02 

26*985 

3*59 

2*29 

0-431 

0*453 

0-318 

52*2 

19*5 

19-23 

16*12 

26*99 


5» 

55 

55 

0-314 

48*2 

19*3 

19-04 

16*32 

26*95 



55 

55 

0*305 

49*2 

19*6 

19-32 

16-53 

26*985 


2*27 

* 

55 

55 

0*310 








Mean 

. . . 

0*312 


45. Sjimelle, Mg AlgO^f. Transparent crystalline grams from Ceylon of octahedral form. 


I. — Experiments with 

Naphtha A. < 

Glass 1. 

Temperature of the Air 11°*5. 

T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

X. 

Sp, H. 

45*6 

13-8 

13-52 

10*88 

grms. 

26*925 

grms. 

5*025 

grm. 

1*325 

0*431 

grm. 

0-651 

0-202 

44-1 

13-5 

13*23 

10*68 

26*965 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0-204 

46-0 

13*8 

13*46 

10*84 

26*96 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*193 

44*8 

13*9 

13*55 

11*04 

26*975 

55 

1*32^ 

55 

55 

0*193 

II.—^Experiments with Naphtha A. 

Glass 2. 

Mean 

Temperature 

. . . 0*198 

of the Air ll°-5, 

T. 

T'. 

f. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

2/- 

X. 

sp. H. 

45*7 

0 

14-1 

13-83 

11*47 

grms. 

26*935 

grms. 

5*025 

grm. 

1-205 

0-431 

grm. 

0*487 

0*195 

46-1 

13-8 

. 13-54 

11-14 

26*95 

„ 

55 

55 

55 

0-193 

46-2 

13-2 

1^85 

10-33 

26*975 

„ 

„ 

55 

55 

0-205 

48-0 

13-8 

13-45 

10*93 

26-95 

55 

1-26* 

55 

55 

0*190 


Mean . . . 0T96 


I subsequently received another quantity of spinelle grains, also from Ceylon, and 
have made the following series of experiments with this material. 

III.—Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 


T. 

T. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

V' 

X. 

sp. H. 

o 

o 

o 


grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


46-6 

17-7 

17-36 

14*53 

20*94 

7-53 

1-34 

0-431 

0-651 

0*187 

47*5 

17*8 

17*46 

14*53 

26*96 

55 

„ 

55 

55 

0-190 

47*6 

17*8 

17*54 

14*63 

26*965 

55 

5l5 

55 

55 

0*187 

48*4 

17*8 

17*54 

14*54 

26*95 

55 

1*32* 

55 

55 

0*189 


Mean . . . 0*188 


* After drying the stopper. 

t Alien’s analysis of red spiifelle from Ceylon (Rammelsbeeg’s * Handbnch der Mineralchemie/ p. 161), 
gave the following results compared with those calculated hy the above formula:— 

AljOg. CrjO^, MgO. FeO. SiOj. Total. 


Analysis. 69-01 1-10 26-21 0-71 2-02 99-05 

Calculation. 71-99 „ 28-01 „ „ 100-00 
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These detorniinatiDiis give m the average of the means of the three series of experi¬ 
ments (0T9B, 0T96, and 0T88) 0T94 for the specific heat of spinelle between 15° 
and 46°. 

Chrome Irm Ore, Mg^ Fe^ O 4 *. Fragments of granular pieces, partly dis¬ 

tinctly carystaUine, of chrome iron ore from Baltimore. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 14°*2-13°*8. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

.r. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


47*6 

16*4 

16T2 

13*14 

26*97 

7*625 

1*63 

0*431 

0*651 

0*163 

46*9 

16*5 

16*24 

13*38 

26*985 

jj 

jj 

99 

99 

0*155 

46*8 

16*4 

16*13 

13*24 

26*925 

59 


99 

99 

0*158 

46-4 

16*4 

16*13 

13*28 

26*955 

9 > 

1-61 f 

99 

99 

0*159 







Mean 


0*159 


MagneUe Iron Ore^ ¥ 0 ^ O 4 . Small crystals and crystalline fragments from Pfitsch 
in Tyrol. 

I.—^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

V’ 

.r. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


45*1 

13*9 

13*64 

10*54 

26*96 

9-07 

1*43 0*431 

0*651 

0*156 

47*4 

13*8 

13*53 

10*23 

26*97 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*152 

49*1 

14*1 

13*84 

10*42 

26*98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*151 

47*6 

14*1 

13*83 

10*54 

26*92 


1*4151 

99 

99 

0*152 







Mean . 


0*153 

II.—Experiments with 

Water. 

Glass 

3. Temperature of the Air 19°*5-19°*4. 

T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

a?. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


43*5 

21*6 21*32 

18*02 26*985 

10*625 

1*925 

1*000 

0*453 0*159 

42*7 

21*6 21*32 

18*13 26*99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*160 

43*0 

21*6 21*33 

18*12 26*97 

99 

1*911 

99 

99 

0*158 








Mean 


. 0*159 


These determinations give as the mean of the averages of the two sets of experi¬ 
ments, 0T56 for the specific heat of magnetic iron ore between 18° and 45°. 

* The admissihility of this formula for the ore inyestigated follows from tiie following comparifion of the 
r^ulh? calculated from it, with those which Abich had obtained (EAmnsissEEa’s * Handbuch der Mmeral- 
^emie,’ p. 172) by the analysis, a of compact, h of crystallized chrome iron ore from Baltimore. 



Cr^O,. 

A1,0.. 

FeO. 

MgO. 

TotaL 

Analyas.... 

f Oh 55*37 

13*97 

19*13 

10*04 

98*51 

■ U 60*04 

11*85 

20*13 

7*45 

99*47 

(Mcniation .. 

... 58*32 

13*11 

18*37 

10*20 

100*00 


t After drynig the stoppa*. 
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46. JS^squiomde ^ O 3 . Crystals and oystallme pieces of ^emlmr iron 

horn St. Gottibajrd. 

L—^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 12®*4-12°*3. 


T. 

T. 

f. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

a?. 

sp. H. 




0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


47*0 

14*8 

14*47 

11*38 

26*97 

7*51 

1*74 

0-431 

0*651 

0*158 

46*4 

14*7 

14*43 

11*43 

26*975 

»» 

„ 

99 

99 

0*153 

45*8 

14*7 

14*44 

11*52 

26*925 



99 

99 

0*150 

45*8 

15*0 

14*73 

11*83 

26*98 


1-72* 

99 

99 

0*153 








Mean . 

- • • 

0*154 

II.- 

-Experiments vdth Water. Glass 1. 

Temperature of the Air 

19°*5. 

T. 

T'. 

i\ 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

V‘ 

sc. 

PL 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


44*1 

21*5 

21*17 

17*81 

26*97 

8*845 

1*935 

1*000 

0*651 

0*161 

43*6 

21*6 

21*26 

18*01 

26*985 

r> 

59 

99 

99 

0*158 

42*5 

21*5 

21*23 

18*12 

26*985 


J9 

99 

99 

0*159 

42*8 

21*6 

21*33 

18*22 

26*98 

„ 

1*92* 

99 

99 

0*157 








Mean 


0*159 


The specific heat of specular iron between 18° and 45°, according to these determi¬ 
nations, is 0T57, the mean of the averages of both series of experiments 0*154. and 
0*159. 

Iseirine, Fe^ Ti^ O 3 f. Indistinct crystalline grains from the Iserwiese in the Riesenge- 
birge. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 14°*2-13°*8. 


T. 

T'. 

t’. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

sc. 

sp. PL 

46*6 

0 

17*1 

16*77 

13*43 

grms. 

26*975 

grms. 

11-145 

grm. 

1*415 

0*431 

grm. 

0*487 

0*176 

47*0 

16*7 

16*43 

12*97 

26*98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*178 

46*5 

16*6 

16*33 

12*93 

26*93 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*176 

47*0 

16*9 

16*56 

13*15 

26*98 

„ 

1*39=*= 

99 

99 

0*177 


Mean . . . 0*177 


• After drying the stopper. 

t This formula corresponds to the composition assumed by Eammelsbeeg (Handbuch der Mineralchemie, 
pp. 413,1015) for iserine from the Iserwiese, namely, 3 (PeO TiOg) 4 -Pe 2 O 3 . 
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of Chrmmum, Oig Qg. Crystalline crusts prepared from oxycMoride of chromium. 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 19°T. 


T. T. t\ 

t. 

M. 

w. 

/• 

.r. 

sp. H. 

52*1 21*5 2i*23 

18*53 

gnns. 

26*955 

grms. 

5*405 

grm. 

2*255 0*431 

grm. 

0*453 

0*176 

§1*5 21*2 20*93 

18*22 

26*955 

5? 

55 55 

55 

0*181 

53*1 21*4 21*06 

18*25 

26*945 

5J 

55 55 

55 

0*178 

52*1 21*2 20*94 

18*23 

26*99 


2*245 * „ 

55 

0*175 





Mean 


0*177 

Hydrated Sesguioaide of Manganese Mna Og+Hs 0 f. Fragments of good crystals 

of Manganite from Ihlefeld in the Harz, dried at 40° to 50°. 



Experiments with Naphtha A. 

Glass 3 

. Temperature of the Air 14° 

*6-14°*4. 

T, T'. t’. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• y- 

.r. 


4^0 17*1 16*82 

13*83 

grms. 

26*985 

gnns. 

8*31 

grm. 

1*855 0*431 

grm. 

0*453 

sp. H. 

0*174 

45*6 17*0 16*69 

13*83 

26*94 


55 55 

55 

0*173 

45*7 17*0 16*73 

13*85 

26*92 

55 

1*845* „ 

<5 

0*174 





Mean . 

. 

0*174 


I made subsequently another series of experiments with a specimen from the same 
locality dried at the ordinary temperature. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 17°‘7-17°*4. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y* 

X. 

sp. H. 

o 

0 „ 

0 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


52*0 

20*5 

20*15 

17*06 

26-95 

8*04 

1*77 

0*431 

0*453 

0*178 

52*3 

20*3 

20*02 

16*86 

26-975 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*180 

51*9 

20*1 

19*77 

16*65 

26-965 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*178 

51*6 

20*1 

19*84 

16*80 

26-995 

55 

1*75* 

55 

55 

0*174 


Mean . . . 0*178 

The specific heat of manganite between 19° and 49° is 0*176, the mean of the 
averages of both series of determinations. 

* After dicing the stopper. 

t “ Manganite dried at abont 80°-90°, and then kept for half a day over sulphuric acid, gave in a water- 
determination, in which the water was collected m a chloride of calcium tube, 9*96 per cent, of water,”— -Knop. 
The above formula requires 10'23 per cent, of water. 
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47. JBinoMde of Mcmgtmme^ Mn 0a. Pyrolusite from Ilmenau, dried at 100°-110°*. 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 14°*4r-14°'5. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 


0 

o 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 


grm. 


51*6 

17*0 

16*70 

13*41 

26*965 

6*32 

2*06 

0*431 

0*651 

0*162 

48-5 

16-9 

16*63 

13*63 

26*945 


„ 

55 

55 

0*161 

46*9 

16*9 

16*61 

13*86 

26*93 


55 

55 

55 

0*161 

44-0 

16*9 

16*64 

14*13 

26*97 


2*041 

55 

55 

0*153 


Mean . . . 0T59 


Titanic Acid, Ti Og. I have investigated the one quadratic modification, rutile, and 
the rhombic modification Brookite or Arkansite; I had no material for the investigation 
of anatase, the other quadratic modification. 

Rutile. Fragments of crystals from Saxony and from France. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 13°*5-13°*7. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

.3. 

o 

o 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

grm. 


47*9 

16*0 

15*73 

12*63 

26*95 

8*055 

1*60 0*431 

0*651 

0*159 

47*6 

16*1 

15*78 

12*73 

26*97 

55 

55 55 

„ 

0*158 

45*2 

15*9 

15*56 

12*73 

26*965 

55 

55 55 

55 

0*156 

45*6 

16*1 

15*84 

13*01 

26*965 

55 

1-581 „ 

Mean 

55 

0*156 

0*157 


Brookite or Arkansite. Beautiful small crystals from hotsprings in Arkansas, puri¬ 
fied by treatment with hydrochloric acid from adherent oxide of iron. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 16°T-16°*3. 


T. 

T', 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

o 

o 


o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


47*1 

18*2 

17*94 

15*22 

26*97 

8*00 

1*415 

0*431 

0*651 

0*160 

49*3 

18*5 

18*23 

15*22 

26*96 

„ 

55 

55 

55 

0*161 

49*2 

18*7 

18*40 

15*52 

26*935 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*160 

49*0 

18*6 

18*31 

15*43 

26*96 

5 5 

1-8951 

55 

55 

0*163 


Mean . . . 0T61 


* This pyrolusite was not pure binoxide, but probably contamed some manganit© also. La experiments made 
by Mr. Oeseb in the Ciessen laboratory, this pyrolusite, dried at 100° to 110°, gave, when heated in a cturent 
of diy air, the water being collected in a chloride of calcium apparatus, 1’21 per cent, of water ; treated with 
oxahc acid, as much carbonic acid was disengaged as corresponded to 95‘36 per cent, of binoxide. As the 
specific heat of manganite (0*176) does not very much differ from that found for pyrolusite (0*159), I neglected 
to introduce a correction for the small quantify of manganite. 
t After drying the stopper. 


MDCCCLXV. 
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Bimwide Tin, Sn O 3 . Fragments of crystals of tinstone firom Saxony. 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 


T. 

60-4 

46*6 

46*1 

45*7 


T. 

1^0 

16*4 

16-4 

16-3 


t\ 

16-66 

16*14 

16-05 

16*04 


t. 

13-52 

13-33 

13*35 

13*32 


M. 

grms. 

26*99 

26*925 

26*96 

26*98 


gnns. 

14*495 


/• 

grm. 

1*71 


1*695^ 


y- 

0*431 


0*487 


Mean 


Bp. H. 

0*0906 

0*0884 

0*0905 

0*0882 

QMU 


48. SiMdc Acid, Si Og. Pieces of transparent quartz (rock-crystal) from the GrimseL 
I.—^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 17°*7’-17°*4. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 


X. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

gnns. 

gnns. 

grm. 


grm. 


53*8 

20*1 

19*83 

17*03 

26*99 

4*885 1*58 

0*431 

0*651 

0*186 

52*5 

19*8 

19*53 

16*77 

26*96 




» 

0*193 

51*8 

19*7 

19*43 

16-77 

26*98 

» 


jj 


0*185 

51*7 

19*7 

19*42 

16*76 

26*945 



» 


0*186 

52*7 

19*7 

19*35 

16*64 

26*96 

9) 

1-66 « 


» 

0*182 







Mean 

. . . 

0*186 

II.—^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. 

Temperature of the Air 19°*1-19°*4. 

T. 

r. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

gnns. 

grm. 


grm. 


51*5 

21*0 

20*74 

18*36 

26*985 

5*135 

1*635 

0*431 

0*453 

0*185 

51*0 

21*1 

20*79 

18*45 

26*96 


55 



0*185 

52*6 

21*2 

20*92 

18*45 

26*955 



» 

» 

0*187 

52*6 

21*2 

20*89 

18*42 

26*97 

5> 

1*62 ♦ 


9 9 

0*189 








Mean 

. . . 

0*187 

III.—^Experiments with Naphtha B, Glass 3. 

Temperature of the Air 17°*8-“17°*9. 

T. 

T'. 

t'. 

i. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y^ 

X. 

1 ^. H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


50*0 

20*0 

19*69 

17*27 

26*98 

5*645 

1*70 

0*419 

0*453 

0*175 

50*5 

19*9 

19*64 

17*14 

26*97 



» 

99 

0*184 

50*0 

20*1 

19*82 

17*40 

26*99 

» 

» 


99 

0*181 

50*0 

20*0 

19*66 

17*22 

26*975 


1*685* 


99 

0*178 








Mean 

. * . 

0-180 


* After drying tiie stopper. 
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IV.—Experimeats with Water. Glass 1. Tempemture ef the Air 17°*8-18°*3. 


T. 

T, 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

sc. 

Sp. H. 

47*6 

19*7 

19*37 

15*72 

grms. 

26*945 

grms. 

5*02 

grm. 

1*93 

1*000 

grm. 

0*651 

0*188 

47*9 

19*9 

19*57 

15*92 

2ff*95 


99 

99 

99 

0*186 

47*6 

20*0 

19*65 

16*03 

26*985 


99 

„ 

99 

0*191 

47*3 

20*0 

19*67 

16*08 

26*98 


1*915 

0 

99 

99 

0*196 








Mean 


0*190 


The average of these four means, 0T86, 0T87, 0T80, 0T90, gives 0T86 as the 
specific heat of quartz between 20° and 50°. 

It was interesting to determine also the specific heat of amorphous silicic acid. I ac¬ 
cordingly made experiments with opal and with hyalite, taking into account the water 
contained in these minerals. If the quantity of silica in the mineral taken is m, that 
of the water in it w, and z the specific heat of the water contained in the mineral, then, 
taking the other symbols in the sense hitherto assigned to them, the specific heat of 
the silica in the mineral can be calculated by the formula 

TT M{0-t)-{w^fy + wz){T--V) 

But though the quantity of water contained in the (air-dried) minerals investigated 
is so small (scarcely exceeding 4 per cent.), the specific heat of silicic acid is found to 
be very different, according as (a) the specific heat z is put equal to 1, that of liquid 
water, (3) or equal to 0-48, that of solid water or ice (which is at least correct for 
far the greater part of the water of these minerals, vide § 97). I give as follows, 
under a and 3, the numbers resulting from both calculations. 

Nolle Opal from Honduras: yellowish, colourless in small pieces. The air-dried 
mineral contained 4*3 per cent, of water; in the following experiments 4T2 grms. of 
opal were used, containing, therefore, 3*943 grms. of anhydrous substances {m) and 
0*177 grm. of water (w). 


Experiments with Naphtha B. 
T. T. t'. t. M. 

o o o o grins. 

60-4 20-6 20-34 18-10 26-98 

52-6 20-6 20-32 17-84 26-985 

51-9 20-6 20-32 17-92 26-98 

51-3 20-6 20-32 17-96 26-955 


Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 18°-5-18°-7. 

m. w. f. y. sc. sp. H. 

grms. gmi. grm. gm. o. /3. 

3*943 0*177 1*69 0*419 0*453 0*175 0*198 

„ „ „ „ „ 0*191 0*214 

„ „ „ „ „ 0*185 0*209 

1*67* „ „ 0*188 0*211 


Mean 


0*185 0*208 


Hyalite from Steinheim near Hanau. Small limpid spheroidal masses. The air- 
dried mineral contained 3*65 per cent, of water. In the following experiments 3*795 


After drying the stopper. 
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gnns, of hyalite were used, which therefore couteiiied 3*656 grms. of anhy^ous sub¬ 
stance (m) and 0*139 grm. of water (w). 

Experiments with Naphtha B. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 17°'8-17°*9. 

P. P'. t'- t. M. m. tv, f, y, X. sp. H. 

o o o o grms. grms. grm. grm. gnu. a. /3. 

50*4 19*8 19*50 17*26 26*98 3*656 0*139 1*345 0*419 0*651 0*170 0*190 

50*8 19*8 19*51 17*23 26*98 

50*4 19*8 19*53 17*27 26*97 

51*4 19*8 19*53 17*21 26*98 

Mean . . . 0*173 0*192 

In another series of experiments 4*475 grms. of hyalite were used, containing 
4*312 grms. anhydrous substance (m) and 0*163 grm. water {w). 


1*33* 


0*172 0*192 
0*175 0*194 
0*173 0*193 


Experiments 
T. T'. t'. 

43*5 18*9 18*55 
42*7 19*1 18*83 
42*7 19*2 18*87 
42*9* 19*2 18*94 


rith Water. Glass 1. 

t, H. m, 

o grms. grms. 

15*41 26*97 4*312 

15*79 26*99 
15*84 26*955 „ 

15*92 26*955 „ 


Temperature of the. 

w. /. y. 

grm. grm. 

0*163 1*88 1*000 
>» » 

» » 

„ 1 - 866 * „ 

Mean . 


Mr 17°-l-17°-2. 

X. sp. H. 

grm. a. /3. 

0*651 0*174 0*193 
„ 0*182 0*201 
„ 0*181 0*201 
„ 0*175 0*195 

. . 0*178 0*197 


The specific heat of amorphous silica must lie between the numbers standing 
under a and /3, and coming nearer those under /3. It does not seem to differ materially 
from that found for crystallized silica. 

49. Molyhdic Add, Mo Og. Greyish-white powder, which, when heated in a porce¬ 
lain crucible, became permanently bright grey: the results are not trustworthy. 


Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 19°*5-20°*1. 


p. 

P'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

X, 

sp. H. 

o 

0 

0 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 


grm. 

51*4 

20*9 

20*64 

18*44 

26*99 

2*27 

2*65 

0*431 

0*453 

0*155 

51*3 

21*3 

21*04 

18*88 

26*97 

» 

>? 

» 

5) 

0*153 

51*5 

21*4 

21*12 

18*94 

26*995 




J> 

0*159 

51*2 

21*4 

21*06 

18*93 

26*96 


2*635 

m 

>} 


0*149 


Mean , . * 0*154 


After drying tiie stopper. 
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TtmgsUc Acid^ W Og. Yellow powder. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 19°*5-20‘'T. 

T. T'. t’. U ' M, 4w. /. y. X, sp. H. 

o o o o gnus. gnns. ^riu. grin. 

52*1 21-3 21-02 18-60 26-98 6*89 1-965 0*431 0-651 0-0902 

52-8 21-5 21-16 18*73 26-99 „ „ „ „ 0-0868 

50- 5 21-4 21*14 18-84 26*965 „ „ „ „ 0*0919 

51- 9 21-6 21-29 18*93 26*985 „ 1*95* „ „ 0*0886 

Mean . . . 0*0894 

Of the above pulverulent metallic acids only small quantities were used, and their 
thermal action was only a small proportion of the whole thermal action observed. The 
results can oply be considered as approximations to the true specific heat. 

50. Chloride of Sodium^ Na Cl. Pure chloride of sodium fused. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 10°*9-11°*5. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

0 

o 

0 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

grm. 


45-8 

12*3 

11*97 

9*34 

26-91 

3*65 

1*57 0-431 

0-651 

0*215 

45*5 

12-7 

12-44 

9*88 

26-94 




0*212 

45-7 

13-0 

12*74 

10-20 

26*99 


1*56* „ 

Mean 


0*212 

0*213 


Almost clear pieces of rock-salt, sharply dried. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 10°*9-11°*5. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• y- 

X. 

sp. H, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


44-8 

12-6 

12-32 

9-63 

26-95 

3-955 

2*025 0*431 

0-487 

0-225 

45-8 

13*0 

12-73 

10-04 

26-935 

55 

55 55 

55 

0*214 

44-6 

13*3 

13*01 

10-43 

26-95 

55 

2*015* „ 

Mean 

55 

0-219 

0*219 


Chloride of Potassium, K Cl. Pure salt fused f. 

I.—Experiments with Naphtha A, Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 12°*l-12°-2. 

T. T'. t‘\ t, M. m. /. y. x. sp. H. 

o o o 0 gnus. gnu. gnn. 

46*3 14-0 13-73 11*24 26*98 3*665 2*265 0*431 0*487 0*168 

45*7 14*2 13*86 11*44 26*99 „ „ „ „ 0*167 

* After drying tlie stoj^r. 

t These experiments with fused dtloride are. more trustworthy riian tiicffle with ciystaUked salt, which, 
however, are very near; for the latter, in loose crystals, only in small quantity, filled the glass used in the 
determinations. Ihe experimmite with sharply dried crystallised chloride of potassium gave the following 
r^ults:— 
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II.—^Ibqpainients with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Taoaperature of the Ak 10°*9. 

T. T. t'. t M. m. f. y. sc, sp. H. 

o O 8^“®- g*™®' 

46*0 12-7 12-41 9-98 26-95 3-685 1-915 0-431 0-487 0*178 

45*6 12-8 12-53 10-15 26*96 „ „ „ „ 0*175 

46*4 13-0 12*74 10*34 26*955 „ „ „ „ 0*169 

45*0 12*9 12-64 10*34 26-975 „ 1*90* „ „ 0*170 

The mean of the preceding six determinations gives 0*171 as the specific heat of 
chloride of potassium between 13° and 46°. 

Chloride of MuUdium^ Rb Cl. Pure salt fused. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 14°*3-14°*5. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t, 

o 

M. 

grms. 

m. 

grmB. 

/. 

grm. 

2/- 

X. 

grm. 

sp. H. 

47-9 

16-1 

15-84 

13-64 

26-96 

5-22 

1-835 

0-431 

0-487 

0-112 

46-0 

16-2 

15-92 

13-83 

• 26-975 


55 

55 

„ 

0-118 

44-3 

16-2 

15-93 

14-00 

26-94 

>» 

55 

55 

55 

0-110 

43*8 

16-4 

16-13 

14-26 

26-98 


l-82» 

55 

Mean 

55 

0*109 

0-112 


51. Chloride of Ammonium^ NH4 Cl. I have made five series of experiments with 
different forms of this salt. 

CMcynde of Ammonivm, crystallized from pure aqueous solution in very small octa- 
hedra. 

I.—^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 12°-l-ll°-8 

T. T'. t. M, m. f. y. x. ep. H. 

„ o o o grmB. gnu. gnus. grm. 

51-3 13-7 13-43 10-39 26-96 1-446 2-256 0-431 0-661 0-387 

44-9 13-7 13-44 10-93 26-99 „ „ „ „ 0-380 

44-6 14-0 13-70 11-26 26-905 „ 2-245* „ „ 0-365 

Mean . . . 0*377 


I.—Experiments with Haphtha A. Gta 1. Temperature of the Air 12°‘1-12°*2. 


T. 

T' 

t'. 

i. 

M. 

m. 

/. 


X. 

sp. H. 

44-1 

O 

13-7 

13-39 

o 

11-11 

grms. 

26-945 

grms. 

1-795 

grms. 

2-485 

0-431 

grm. 

0-651 

0-166 

47-0 

14-1 

13-84 

11-42 

26-96 



ft 

tf 

0-145 


n.- 

-Experiments with Naphtha A. 

Glass 1, 

Temperature of the Air 12°-9. 


45*6 

14-5 

14-22 

11-90 

26-945 

2-365 

2-125 

0-431 

0-651 

0-187 


14*4 

14’14 

11-90 

26-98 

„ 

f> 

„ 

99 

0-154 

46*5 

14-7 

14-43 

12-14 

26-955 

If 

2-115* 

„ 

99 

0*160 


After drying the stopper. 
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II.—^Experiments with Naphtha A. Gkss 2. Tempemture of the Air 12°*9. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 


a?. 

sp. H. 

47*0 

14*5 

ll*24 

11*45 

gnns. 

26*93 

grm. 

1*88 

grms. 

2*495 

0*431 

grm. 

0*487 

0*399 

45*0 

14*8 

14*46 

11*93 

26*98 

>9 

99 

99 

99 

0*371 

45*1 

14*8 

14*46 

11*93 

26*99 

99 

2*485* 

„ 

99 

0*370 


Mean . . . 0*380 

Only a small quantity of this finely crystallized chloride of ammonium goes into the 
glasses which I used for the experiments. Hence I also investigated chloride of ammo¬ 
nium in more compact pieces. 

Long fibrous pieces from a sublimation cake: 

III.—^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 12°*1-11°*8. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 


cc. 

sp. H. 

o 

O 


o 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 


grm. 


45*5 

13*9 

13*63 

10*73 

26*97 

2*76 

2*20 

0*431 

0*487 

0*377 

45*1 

14*2 

13*92 

11*07 

26*97 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*381 

44*2 

14*2 

13*93 

11*20 

26*98 

99 

2*19* 

99 

99 

0*371 


Mean . . , 0*376 


From the so-called “ gas liquor,” Noellnee has prepared a very pure chloride of am¬ 
monium, apparently in quadratic trapezoedra. With such crystals, 8 to 10 millims. 
long, I made the following determinations:— 

IV.—Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 14°* 1-13°* 8. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y* 

CC. 

sp. H. 

o 


o 

0 

grms. 

grm. 

grms. 


grm. 


48*5 

15*9 

15*63 

12*84 

26*99 

1-978 

2*085 

0*431 

0*651 

0*384 

44*7 

16*0 

15*73 

13*32 

26*93 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*360 

44*8 

16*0 

15*70 

13*32 

26*97 

99 

2*075* 

99 

99 

0*346 


Mean . . . 0*363 


Finally, I examined chloride of ammonium which had crystallized, from a solution 
containing urea, in beautiful transparent cubes of 2 to 3 millims. in the side, 

V.—^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 14°*1-13''*8. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 


m. 

/• 

y- 

CC. 

sp. H. 

45*2 

16*0 

15*73 

13*05 

grms. 

26*92 

grms. 

2*595 

grms. 

2*34 

0*431 

grm. 

0*487 

0*376 

44*4 

16*1 

15*83 

13*25 

26*975 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*371 

45*7 

16*4 

16*08 

13*45 

26*96 

99 

2*33* 

99 

99 

0*358 


Mean . . . 0*368 

The mean of the means of the five series of determinations, 0*377,0*380, 0*376, 0*363, 
0*368, gives 0*373 for the specific heat of chloride of ammonium between 15° and 45°. 

* After dryii^ tlie stepper. 
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52. Chloride of Mercury, Well-dried (^stals. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 9°'2. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 


M. 

m. 

/• 


X. 

sp. H. 

o 


o 

o 

grms. 

gnns. 

grms. 

0*431 

grm. 

0*0636 

45*2 

11*5 

11*17 

8*86 

26*985 

6*07 

1*885 

0*651 

44*3 

11*2 

10*90 

8*50 

26*99 

j) 

2*105* 

„ 

»» 

0*0657 

46*1 

11*5 

11*21 

8*72 

26*915 

5? 

2 *10t 



0*0628 


Mean . . . 0*0640 


Chloride of Magnedwm^ MgClg. Pieces of a beautiful preparation which had solidi¬ 
fied with crystaUine structure after being melted. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 13°*2. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

X. 

Bp. H. 

4^5 

14*8 

14*53 

12*13 

grms. 

26*98 

grms. 

2*235 

grms. 

2*01 

0*431 

grm. 

0*651 

0*207 

46*4 

15*0 

14*72 

12*43 

26*98 


95 

99 

99 

0*201 

45*6 

15*1 

14*84 

12*63 

26*96 

» 

2-115* 

99 

99 

0*175 

46*'9 

15*3 

15*03 

12*73 

26*945 

59 

2-105t 

99 

99 

0*180 


Mean . ’ . 0'191 

Chloride of Barium^ EaCla. Pieces of a specimen which was of a dead white colour 
after solidifying. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 14°*4. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

46*2 

16*2 

15*87 

13*64 

grms. 

26*975 

grms. 

6*795 

grm. 

1*72 

0*431 

grm. 

0*651 

0*0902 

48*0 

16*3 

16*02 

13*64 

26*96 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*0930 

47*1 

16*3 

16*03 

13*73 

26*945 

99 

99 

99 . 

99 

0*0912 

46*4 

16*2 

15*94 

13*73 

26*97 

99 

l-706f 

99 

99 

0*0865 


Mean . . . 0*0902 


Crystallized Chloride of Barium, BaCl2-f-2H20. Crystals dried in vacuo. 


Experiments 

with Naphtha A. 

Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 16° 

*1-16°*1 

T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 


y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

o 

o 

o 

Q 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 


grm. 


45*5 

17*6 

17*34 

15*04 

26*975 

5*055 

2*14 

0*431 

0*453 

0*168 

47*1 

17*8 

17*50 

15*03 

26*955 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*177 

47*0 

18*0 

17*74 

15*33 

26*975 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-171 

46*2 

18*2 

17*94 

15*63 

26*965 

99 

2*125t 

99 

99 

0-169 


Mean . . . 0*171 


* After adding some more naphtha. (The naphtha was apparently sucked up by the crystals of chloride of 
mercuiy, hence more naphtha was added. The liquid form^ a smeary border at the side of the gl^, but 
there was no deiiques<^nce of the crystals in the naphtha.) 
t After drying the stopper. 
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CMmide ef Ckromiwfn^ €ra Olg. Violet in«)luble cMoiide of chromium twice boiled 
out with water, w^ed and dri^ at 130°. As a porous mass this substance is but ill 
suited for an accurate determination of the specific heat. I pressed it, by means of a glass 
rod, in a glai^ tube into small disks, between which the naphtha could circulate. The 
object of this is to prevent a stagnation of the liquid absorbed by the solid mass, in 
consequence of which the water of the calorimeter assumes its maximum more slowly, 
and hence the specific heat is found too low (compare §§ 18 & 24); but this object is not 
quite attained in this way*. 


Experiments with Naphtha A. 

Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 11° 

*4-ll°*5. 

T. 

T'. 


L 

M. 

m. 

/• 

ce. 

sp. H. 


0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


47*5 

13*2 

12*86 

10*32 

26*93 

3*165 

2*095 0*431 

0*651 

0*139 

47*5 

130 

12*73 

10*13 

26*97 


99 » 

99 

0*151 

43*8 

12*9 

12*63 

10*33 

26*945 


99 79 

99 

0*143 

46*0 

13*0 

12*65 

10*21 

26*94 

91 

2*085t „ 

Mean 

99 

0*140 

0*143 


I should have liked to determine the specific heat of a solid metallic chloride of the 
formula B CI 3 , and tried with chloride of antimony, but it coloured naphtha yellow 
when poured upon it, and became itself milky white, forming a heavy layer below the 
naphtha, and fused completely a little above 40°. 

53. Chloride of Zinc and Chloride of Potassium^ ZnKgCl^. Crystals dried at 100° 
to 110 °J, 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 14°*3-14°’5. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

V’ 

X. 

sp. H. 

48*7 

16*2 

15*93 

13*53 

grms. 

26*915 

grms. 

3*01 

grms. 

2*02 

0*431 

gim. 

0-651 

0*155 

47*1 

16*3 

16*04 

13*77 

26*965 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*155 

46*5 

16*4 

16*12 

13*92 

26*955 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*150 

44*1 

16*4 

16*14 

14*13 

26*94 

99 

2*00t 

99 

99 

0*147 







Mean 

. . , 

0*152 


* The ahoye source of error was ot more importance, and the experiments gave far lower numbers for the 
specific heat of chloride of chromium when this body was not formed in disks, but, just placed in the yeswl and 
moderatdy lightly pressed. The following results were obtedned in this manner;— 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 11°'5. 


T. 

T'. 

t’. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

X. 

sp. H, 

46-4 

0 

13-4 

1312 

10-52 

grms. 

26-915 

grms. 

2-425 

grms. 

3-035 

0-431 

grm. 

0-487 

0-134 

4S-6 

13-8 

13-53 

11-04 

26-985 

„ 


„ 


0-131 

45-7 

13-8 

13-52 

11-02 

26-99 

>» 


n 

„ 

0-132 

45-6 

13-8 

13*48 

11-02 

26-95 

M 

8016t 

9 $ 


0-123 

t After 

4ying the stopper. 









t “ These crystals were deposited from a solution which contained for one equivalent of chloride of potassium 
MDCCCLXV. U 
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Mpdr^M (Monde qf emd Potasmwniy €uK 2 Cl 4 + 2 H 2 0. Air-diied crystals. 

Experim^ts with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 17°*0-17°*2. 


T. 

o 

T. 

o 

t'. 

o 

t. 

o 

M. 

grms. 

m. 

gnns. 

/. 

grm. 

V- 

a?. 

grm. 

sp. H. 

51-4 

19-1 

18*80 

16*33 

26-95 

4*085 

1*86 

0*431 

0*453 

0*197 

50-4 

19-0 

18*66 

16*26 

26-94 




»» 

0*197 

50-0 

19-1 

18-77 

16*43 

26-955 

?5 

»> 

»» 

J5 

0*193 

49-2 

19*0 

18-68 

16*35 

26-95 


VSi* 

>» 

Mean 

n 

0-204 

0*197 


Chloride of Tin and Potassium^ Sn Clg- Crystals dried at 105°* 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 16°'4-17'^*3. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

L 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

• X. 

sp. H. 




o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


50*1 

18*3 

17*97 

15*70 

26*96 

5*305 

1*77 

0*431 

0*453 

0*134 

51*1 

18*7 

18*42 

16*12 

26*93 

»? 

?> 



0*131 

49*5 

18*7 

18*36 

16*19 

26*955 





0*129 

49*1 

18*8 

18*52 

16*34 

26*965 


1*76* 



0*137 


Mean . . . 0-133 


Chlmide of Platinum and Potassium^ EtKaCle. Well-formed small crystals. 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

g 


o 

Q 

grmB. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


44*3 

13*2 

12*91 

10*55 

26*93 

7*25 

1*55 

0*431 

0*487 

0*122 

46*1 

13*4 

13*06 

10*67 

26*975. 


33 

35 

>3 

0*113 

47*9 

13*5 

13*18 

10*68 

26*975 

3? 

53 

35 

55 

0-111 

48*1 

13*5 

13*23 

10*76 

26*98 

53 

1*535 

* 

53 

53 

0*107 


Mean . . . 0*113 


at least two equivalents of chloride of zinc. In the analyses (the potaimum was not detemuned) there were— 

Found. 24*0 per c^t. Zinc, 49*3 and 49*6 Cl. 

Calculated_ 22*85 per c«it. Zn, 49*75 per cent, d, and 27*40 K. 

“ The crystals were only prised between paper, Mid hence were impregnated with some modier-liquor, which 
explains the excess of zinc found.”— Ewoelbach. 

* After drying the stopper. 
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54. FkmMe ef CaMwm^Q^Fl^ Cleavage pieces erf fliMar-sjwpr feom Miinsterthal in 
Baden. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 18°*4-19*1. 


T. 

T. 

t'. 

0 

t. 

0 

M. 

grms. 

m. 

gnus. 

/. 

gnu. 

V- 

X. 

gzm. 

1 ^. H. 

50*5 

26 * 7 * 

20*42 

17*67 

26*985 

5*675 

1*56 

0*431 

0*651 

0*206 

49*9 

20*4 

20*07 

17-33 

26*94 

« 

99 

99 

99 

0*208 

50*1 

20-5 

20*22 

17*43 

26-97 

9? 

99 

>9 

99 

0-215 

49-9 

20-6 

20*26 

17*53 

26*965 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*209 

50*5 

20-8 

20*49 

17*75 

26*98 


1-54* „ 

Mean 

9> 

0*207 

0*209 


Cryolite^ A1 Nag Fig. Comminuted cryolite from Greenland, smartly dried. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 19'^*2-19°'5. 
T. T'. i. t. M. m, f, y. x, sp. H. 

o o o o grms. gnns. gnn. gmi. 

50-6 21'5 21-21 18-44 26-975 5-55 1-775 0-431 0-453 0*243 

50-0 21*5 21-15 18*43 26-965 „ „ „ „ 0-244 

49- 6 21-5 21-17 18-53 26-965 „ „ „ „ 0*237 

50- 6 21*6 21*27 18*56 26*985 „ „ „ „ 0*235 

51*0 21*6 21-34 18*62 26*99 „ 1-75* „ „ 0*232 

Mean . . . 0*238 

55 . Cyanide of Mercury, Sg € 2 ^ 2 ' Well-dried crystals. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 9°*2. 


T. 

0 

T'. 

0 

t'. 

t. 

0 

M. 

grms. 

m. 

grms. 

/. 

grm. 

y- 

X. 

grm. 

sp. H. 

45*2 

11-2 

10*86 

8-34 

26-935 

6-555 

1*955 

0-431 

0-487 

0*100 

47*0 

11-5 

11*23 

8-62 

26*965 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*098 

49-5 

11*7 

11-43 

8*64 

26*955 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*099 

43*7 

11-5 

11-22 

8-84 

26-95 

99 

1-94* 

99 

Mean 

99 

0*101 

0-100 


Cyanide of Zinc and Potassium, Zn Kj, N*. Distinct crystals. I made four series 
of experiments with this substance. 

Crystals dried in vacuo. 

I.—^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air ll°-8-ll'^*5. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 


X. 

1 ^. H. 

4l-9 

13*8 

13*53 

Ii*i3 

grms. 

26-96 

grms. 

2-515 

grms. 

2*195 

0*431 

gnu. 

0-487 

0-257 

48*0 

13-9 

13*64 

11-13 

26-93 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-218 

46-9 

13*9 

13*57 

11*12 

26*94 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*225 

45*0 

13-9 

13-63 

11*34 

26*975 

99 

2*175^ 

99 

99 

0-223 


Mean . . . 0-231 

* After dryiJig the steppe. 

V 2 



1S8 mmmBon kofp on the sebcjific heat oe somd BOBim. 

II.—^E^ariments witii Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 12°-4~12®'3. 


T. 

r. 

f. 

o 

t 

O 

M. 

grms. 

m. 

grms. 

' /. 


a?. 

sp. H. 

45*5 

14-5 

14*15 

11*83 

26*97 

2*465 

2-225 

0*431 

0*487 

0*232 

46*7 

14-5 

14*22 

11*74 

26*97 

. 

5> 

->» 


0*256 

45*2 

14-3 

13*96 

11*72 

26*945 


2*17* 


55 

0*215 

45*2 

14-6 

14*23 

11*95 

26*92 


5J 

Mean 

55 

0*234 

0*234 

Crystals dried at 100°, 









III.—^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 


T. 

T, 

t'. 

u 

M. 

m. 

/* y- 

a?.* 

sp. H. 





grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

grm. 


46*6 

13*5 

13*20 

10*74 

26*955 

2-415 

1*665 0*431 

0*651 

0*263 

48*5 

13*8 

• 13*53 

10*96 

26*99 

55 

55 55 

55 

0*261 

44*3 

13*6 

13*26 

11*05 

26*99 

„ 

55 55 

55 

0*238 

45*2 

13*6 

13*32 

11*04 

26*93 

55 

l*655t 

Mean 

” 

0*240 

0*251 

.—Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. 

Temperature of the Air 11°*2-11* 

T. 

T'. 

t\ 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

0 




gnns. 

grms. 

grm. 

grm. 


49*4 

13*3 

13*04 

10*43 

26*94 

2*255 

1*78 0*431 

0*651 

0*235 

46*7 

13*4 

13*11 

10*62 

26*98 

55 

55 55 

>5 

0*266 

49*2 

13*6 

13*33 

10*72 

26*955 

55 

55 55 

55 

0*247 

48*0 

13*5 

13*22 

10*73 

26*97 

55 

l-765t „ 

Mean . 

55 

0*237 

0*246 


The specific heat of cyanide of zinc and potassium between 14° and 46° is 0*241 as the 
mean of the averages of the four series of determinations, 0*231, 0*234, 0*261, 0*246. 

Crystallized Ferrocyanide of Fotassium^ Ee €6 Ng-f 3 Hj O. Fragments of air-dried 

crystals. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 19°*2. 


T. 

T'. 


t 

M. 

m. 

/. y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

C 

O 


o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

grm. 


50*6 

21*3 

21*03 

18*46 

26*98 

3-426 

1-69 0-481 

0*651 

0-288 

51*3 

21*1 

20*82 

18*22 

26*98 

55 

55 55 

55 

0-275 

51*0 

21*0 

20*74 

18*14 

26*97 

55 

55 55 

55 

0-280 

51*0 

21*1 

20*84 

18*26 

26*965 

55 

l-675t „ 

55 

0 278 


M^n . . . 


* After removing some naphtha on the stopper, 
t After drying the stopper. 


0*280 
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PBOMScm Kom ob ^he spmuc heap ot solid bodies. 
Ferri^mide of Potassium^ Fe K, €j Ng. Well-formed crystals, smartly dried. 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature 13°-2. 


T. 

T'. f. 

t. 

M. 

gnns. 

m. 

gnns. 

/• 

grm». 

y- 

X. 

gna. 

sp. H. 

48*5 

15*3 15*01 

12*23 

26*95 

3*63 

2*025 

0*431 

0*487 

0*247 

45*1 

15*0 14*66 

.12*20 

26*92 

3J 

35 

>» 

93 

0*232 

47*1 

15*5 15*23 

12*68 

26*975 

» 

» 


33 

0*225 

44*4 

15*3 15*00 

12*64 

26*98 

)> 

2*015 

3» 

Mean 

33 

0*229 

0*233 


56. Nitrate of Soda, Na NOg. Crystallized salt, briskly dried. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 11°*8. 


T. 

T'. 

t. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/ 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

O 

0 

o 

0 

gnns. 

gnns. 

grms. 


gnu. 


47*2 

14*3 

13*95 

11*02 

26*91 

3*645 

2*25 

0*431 

0-487 

0*258 

46*2 

14*9 

14*55 

11*82 

26*945 

33 

33 

33 

33 

0*245 

46*5 

14*3 

14*02 

11*13 

26*93 

33 

33 

33 

33 

0*263 

44*3 

14*1 

13*84 

11*15 

26*945 

33 

2*235 

* 

33 

33 

0*261 


Mean . . . 0*257 


Fused Salt. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 


T. 

o 

T'. 

O 

t', 

o 

t. 

o 

M. 

grms. 

m. 

grms. 

/. 

grm. 


X. 

grm. 

sp. H. 

47*8 

13*9 

13*62 

10*57 

26*98 

3*92 

1*66 

0*431 

0*651 

0*271 

43*9 

14*3 

14*03 

11*43 

26*065 

33 

33 

33 

33 

0*256 

43*6 

14*6 

14*33 

11*83 

26*925 

33 

33 

33 

33 

0*243 

46*4 

14*5 

14*22 

11*43 

26*965 

33 

1*65* 

33 

Mean 

33 

0*254 

0*256 


Nitrate of Potass, K N Og. Smartly dried crystallized salt. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1, Temperature of the Air 12°*1-12‘^*4. 


T. 

T. 


t. 

M. 

m. 



X. 

sp. H. 

D 


o 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


44*2 

14*2 

13*88 

11*43 

26*93 

3*105 

1*845 

0*431 

0*651 

0*242 

46*5 

14*4 

14*14 

11*56 

26*99 

33 

33 

>3 

33 

0*233 

45*6 

14*3 

14*03 

11*53 

26*97 

33 

33 

33 

33 

0*228 

44*7 

14*0 

13*74 

11*31 

26*98 

33 

1-83* 

33 

33 

0*224 


Mean . . . 0*232 


After dryii^ the stepper. 



im 


mm oh tme spbcotc meat ow solid mDim. 


Fus^ 

Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 12°*1-12°*4. 

M. m. f. y. X, H. 

gnns. grms. gnus. gnu. 

26-94 3*745 -2-035 0-431 0-487 0*234 

26-935 „ „ „ „ 0-225 

26-96 „ „ „ „ 0*222 

26-96 „ 2-02* „ „ 0-228 

Mean . . , 0*227 

57. Nitrate of Ammmia^ N^H^Os. Vitreous trmisparent pointed crystals, like those 
of nitre ; dried im vacuo over sulphuric acid. 

I.—Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 10°*9. 


T. 

T. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

tn. 

/• 

y- 

X. 

sp, H. 

32-3 

12-7 

12-43 

10-53 

gnas. 

26-92 

gnns. 

2-555 

gnns. 

2*41 

0-431 

gnn. 

0-487 

0-424 

31-1 

12*8 

12*52 

10-66 

26-945 


>9 

99 

99 

0-475 

29*2 

12*6 

12-33 

10-63 

26-92 


99 

99 

99 

0-482 

33-5 

13*1 

12*81 

10-74 

26-93 

,9 

2-405 

99 

„ 

0-473 

Mean . . . 0*463 

.—Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 14°*4-15' 

T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

ar. 

sp. H. 

32*4 

15-9 

15-57 

ll*02 

gnns. 

26*96 

grms. 

2-025 

gnns. 

2-29 

0-431 

gnn. 

0-487 

0-455 

30-8 

15-7 

15-44 

14-03 

26*975 

j» 

99 

99 

99 

0-449 

31-5 

16*0 

15-66 

14-23 

26*95 

?> 

99 

99 

99 

0-435 

32*9 

16-2 

15-93 

14-37 

26-97 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*449 


Mean . . . 0*447 


The specific heat of nitrate of ammonia between 14° and 31° is as the mean of the 
averages of both series of experiments, 0*463 and 0*447,=0-455. The crystals were 
quite unchanged at this temperature. In these experiments the difference of temperature 
T — T' was but small, and it would not be surprising to find even greater deviations 
among the individual results than are’ exhibited by the above numbers in the last 
column. Nitrate of ammonia cannot be heated much above 30°, because it then 
undergoes a molecular change, which apparently is accompanied by disengagement of 
heat. This was observed in a series of experiments in which the heat was raised 
to 45° or 48°; the crystals which, dried in vacuo, were originally of a vitreous 
lustre and transparent, became, like the crystals dried at 100°, milky-white, porous. 


Experiments with Naphtha A. 
T. T'. t\ t, 

4l*e ll-5 14-20 li-53 

45- 9 14-4 14-14 11*56 

46- 1 14-3 14-03 11-44 
44-7 14-1 13-83 11-32 


* After drying the stopper. 
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and absorbent of naphtha. In the^ experiments the following numbers were 
obtained. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 12°'1-12°*4. 


T. 

r. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y 

X, 

sp. H. 

o 

o 

o ^ 

o 

grms. 

gnns. 

grms. 


grm. 


44-9 

14*8 

14-53 

11-23 

26-935 

2*69 

2-295 

0-431 

0-487 

0-549 

45-9 

14-9 

14-62 

11-23 

26-94 



55 


0-546 

47-6 

14-6 

14-32 

10-70 

26-925 


2-445* 



0*531 

46-4 

15-0 

14*73 

11-24 

26-98 


2-426t 



0-545 


The numbers for the specific heat of nitrate of ammonia are throughout gi*eater 
than those found between 14° and 31°; and probably because through the heating to 
45° or 48° the change was set up during the experiments. Experiments with nitrate of 
ammonia in which, by drying at 100°, this change had been effected before making the 
experiments, gave numbers which more closely approach the first set, though somewhat 
greater, and on the whole not very concordant. I obtained in a series of experiments 
the following results with dull milky crystals dried at 100°. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 9°*7. 


T. 

T. 

t'. 

t 

M. 

m. 

/• 


X. 

sp. H. 

45-0 

12-3 

11-95 

8-96 

gims. 

26-975 

grms. 

2-03 

grms. 

1-77 

0-431 

grm. 

0-651 

0-519 

45-6 

12-3 

12-03 

9-01 

26-935 


»> 



0-507 

44-9 

12-6 

12-26 

9-32 

26-965 

?5 

1-90* 

j? 

>J 

0-485 

45-1 

12-5 

12-24 

9-31 

26-98 

y? 



if 

0-470 

45-4 

12*6 

12-33 

9-32 

26-965 


2-08J 


if 

0-457 


Crystals dried at 100°-110°, which apparently had been softened, gave the 
following numbers. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 12°’1-12°’4. 

T. T'. t'. t. M. m. /, y. X. 8p. H. 

O O O 0 grms* grms. gnn. 

44*6 14*2 13-93 11-03 26*97 2*095 1-91 0-431 0*651 0-524 

43-6 14-4 14-13 11*42 26-935 „ „ „ „ 0-489 

47-8 14-8 14*54 11-44 26*975 „ 2*04♦ „ „ 0-479 

46-5 14-6 14-32 11-23 26-96 „ 2-02t „ „ 0-520 

I do not know the nature of the change which nitrate of ammonia undergoes just 
above 40° 

* Aj^er adding iBome naphtha. 


t After drying the stopper. 


After more naphtha. 
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5B. Wiit 0 ^ of Str&nMa^ Sr Mg Oe. Oystallized, dried at 10<f . 

Ikperimemts with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Tempemtai^ of the Air 

'T* T'. t'. t M. . TO. /. y, a?. sp. H, 

o o o o grms. gnoB. gnus. grm. 

46*0 16-6 16-33 13-95 26*955 4*575 2*10 0-431 0-453 0*180 

46*8 17*1 16*83 14*43 26*95 „ „ „ „ 0*179 

46- 7 17*1 16*84 14*44 26-935 „ „ „ „ 0*180 

47- 9 17*2 16-93 14.43 26-975 „ 2*085* „ „ 0-185 

Mean . , . 0*181 

Nitrate of Baryta^ Ba Ng Og. Crystals dried at 100®. 

Experiments with Naphtha A Glass 2. Temperature of the Air lB°*3-13®-4. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

TO. 


y- 

X. sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grmB. 


grm. 

48-7 

15*3 

15-23 

12-52 

26-98 

4*995 

2-255 

0-431 

0-487 0-149 

48-5 

15-4 

15-13 

12-43 

26*985 

99 

99 

99 

0-149 

47-1 

15-5 

15-23 

12-72 

26*955 

99 

99 

99 

„ 0-137 

46-1 

15-6 

15-32 

12-85 

26*95 

99 

2*24* 

99 

„ 0-146 








Mean 

. . . 0-146 


Nitrate of Lead^ Pb Ng Og. Crystals dried at 100 °. 


Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 
T. T'. t\ t. M. 

o o o o grms. 

46-8 15-7 15-35 12-73 26-925 

48-2 15-8 15-53 12-82 26-98 

48-1 16-1 15-83 13-22 26-965 

45-0 15-9 15-57 13-15 26-99 


. Temperature of the Air 13°-3-13°-4. 

m. f. y, X. Bp. H. 

g^ms. grin. gnu- 

7-955 1-675 0-431 0-651 0-113 

»» ■» 9 ? 0*111 

» „ „ „ 0-104 

„ 1-655* „ „ 0*111 

Mean , . . 0*110 


59. Chlorate of Potass^ K Cl O 3 . Pure well-dried crystals. 

Expaiments with Naphtha A Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 16°*4-17°*3. 


T. 

r. 

r. 

t. 

M. 

TO. 

/. 

y- 


sp. H. 

50*6 

18-4 

18*12 

15*63 

grms. 

26*97 

grms. 

2*485 

grms. 

2*18 

0-431 

grm. 

0-651 

0*199 

50*0 

18*6 

18*25 

15-83 

26*945 

99 


99 

99 

0*196 

48-3 

18*8 

18-45 

16-22 

26-95 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*180 

48*4 

18*8 

18*53 

16-24 

26*96 

99 

2-165 

99 

99 

0*202 








Mean 


0-194 


After drying the stopper. 
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CryMUzed (Monde of Baryta, Sa Clg Og+Hg O. Crystalline crusts, dried in vacm. 
Exj^riments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 14°*3-14°-4. 


T. 

T. 


t . 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

X . 

8p. H. 


„ 

0 

0 

grms. 

gnns. 

grms. 


grm. 


46*7 

16*1 

15*83 

13*53 

26*97 

• 3*02 

2*135 

0*431 

0*651 

0*151 

46*2 

16*2 

15*92 

13*62 

26*915 


99 

99 

99 

0*163 

46*5 

16*1 

15*76 

13*45 

26*95 

9 » 

99 

99 

99 

0*158 

46*5 

16*1 

15*83 

13*53 

26*99 

9 > 

2*13* 

99 

99 

0*157 







Mean 

, . . 

0*157 

P&rchlorate of Potass, K Cl O 4 . 

Well-formed crystals. 




Experiments with Naphtha 

A. Glass 2. 

Temperature of 

the Air 

ir*5. 

T. 

T'. 

t '. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y* 

X . 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

gnns. 

grms. 

grms. 


grm. 


46*6 

13*7 

13*43 

11*02 

26*93 

3*205 

2*115 

0*431 

0*487 

0*179 

45*7 

13*6 

13*33 

10*94 

26*98 

9 » 

99 

99 

99 

0*190 

44*9 

13*7 

13*43 

11*10 

26*955 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*192 

44*0 

13*6 

13*33 

11*04 

26*945 

99 

2-096* 

99 

99 

0*199 

Permanganate of Potass, 

, K Mn O4. Crystals. 





Experiments with Naphtha 

A. Glass 1. 

Temperature of 

the Air 

ir*5. 

T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

X . 

sp. H. 

g 



0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


44*3 

13*7 

13*43 

11*02 

26*955 

3*655 

1*83 

0*431 

0*651 

0*187 

45*6 

13*7 

13*43 

10*94 

26*955 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*181 

46*0 

13*8 

13*51 

11*03 

26*99 

99 

99 

„ 

„ 

0*175 

46*2 

13*7 

13*44 

10*95 

26*935 

99 

1*815* 

99 

99 

0*173 


Mean . . . 0*179 


60. Metaphosphate of Soda, NaP 03 . Prepared as a transparent vitreous mass by 
igniting phosphate of soda and ammonia. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 14°*4-14°*5. 


T. 

T'. 


t . 

M. 

m . 

/. 

y- 

X . 

sp. H. 

49*1 

16*7 

16*37 

13*54 

grms. 

26*92 

grms. 

4*70 

grm. 

1*845 

0*431 

grm. 

0*487 

0*227 

48*3 

16*8 

16*45 

13*75 

26*975 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*219 

43*1 

16*5 

16*23 

13*96 

26*92 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*216 

43*3 

16*7. 

16*44 

14*23 

26*935 

99 

1*83“*' 

99 

99 

0*205 


Mean . . . 0*217 


♦ After drying the stopper. 
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Fk>^hc^ 4)f Silmr, Ag^FO^: yellow powder dried at 110° This ail^rtaace, in 
the Quaidity I used, is but HI fitted for procuring accurate results. I have made two 
series of experiments with it, but the results obtained thereby are only to be considered 
as rough approximations. 

L—^ikperiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 20°'5-20°*8. 


T. 

T . 

t'. 

t . 

M. 

m. 

/• 

X. 

H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


51-4 

22-5 

22-19 

20-16 

26-99 

3-775 

2-105 0-431 

0-651 

0-0895 

62-0 

22-4 

22-14 

20-12 

26-955 


55 

55 

0-07451 

51-5 

22-5 

22-16 

20-13 

26-965 


JJ 5 » 

55 

0-0872 

51-5 

22-5 

22-15 

20-14 

26-985 

” 

2-095* „ 

Meanf 

55 

0-0839 

0 ^0^ 


II.—Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 16°'3-16°’6. 


T. 

T'. , 

' t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. y. 

X. 

sp. H, 

0 



0 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


51-1 

18-4 

18-12 

15-72 

26-955 

4-545 

2-555 0-431 

0-453 

0-0933 

51-5 

18-4 

18-13 

15-73 

26-995 


55 55 

55 

0-0887 

51-8 

18-5 

18-22 

15-76 

26-94 

„ 

55 55 

55 

0-0959 

51-6 

18-6 

18-33 

15-93 

26-98 


2-54* „ 

Mean 

55 

0*0911 

0-0923 


The mean of both these means gives 0 0896 as the specific heat of phosphate of 
silver. This number, as already remarked, is but little trustworthy. But it may be 
concluded from these experiments that the specific heat of phosphate of silver cannot 
differ much from 0*09. 

Phosphate of Potass. K HsP O 4 . Clear crystals dried at 110°. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 14°*9-16°*0. 


T. 

r. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


46-8 

16-9 

16-56 

14-21 

26-96 

3-95 

1*575 

0-431 

0-651 

0*200 

48-0 

17-2 

16-89 

14-43 

26-965 

55 

55 

>5 


0-209 

47*5 

17-4 

17-09 

14-71 

26-96 

>5 

55 



0-203 

48-0 

17-2 

16-92 

14-43 

26-995 

55 

1-56* 



0-218 


Mean . . . 0-208 


After drying tlie stopper. 


t Excluding the second experiment. 
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Jrmm^ Foftcm^ K Hg As O 4 . C\mr crystals dried at 105°. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 14°-S-14°-4. 


T. 

T. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

d?. 

H. 


0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 


gnn. 


4TT 

16-2 

15-93 

13-43 

26-96 

4-455 

2-05‘ 

0-431 

0-487 

0-182 

47*5 

16-2 

15-92 

13-43 

26-975 

;s 



?? 

0-174 

45-1 • 

16-1 

15-84 

13-54 

26-955 

n 

» 

5? 


0-172 

45'5 

16-3 

16-01 

13-70 

26-955 

„ 

2-045 

* 

?■» 


0-172 








Mean 


0-175 


61. Carbonate of Soda^ Nag G O 3 . Fused salt. * 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 15°*5. 


T. 

r. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• y- 

X. 

gp. H. 

0 


0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


48-0 

17-7 

17-35 

14-54 

26-935 

4-575 

2-08 0-431 

0-487 

0-244 

47-9 

17-7 

17-43 

14-63 

26-95 

55 


,, 

0-244 

48-1 

17-7 

17-40 

14-53 

26:935 



9 f 

0-254 

48-1 

17-7 

17-43 

14-63 

26-965 


2-055* „ . 

Mean 

99 ' 

0-243 

0*246 


Carbonate of Potass, Kg CG 3 . Fused salt. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 15° o. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M , 

' m. 

/ 

X. 

sp. H, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 

47-4 

17-4 

17-14 

14-75 

26-975 

3-045 

1-96 

0-651 

0-215 

47-5 

17-4 

17-12 

14-73 

26-975 

99 

55 

5 > 

0-212 

47-3 

17-4 

17-14 

14-82 

26-95 


99 

99 ' 

0-196 

45-6 

17-5 

17-21 

15-02 

26-96 

99 

1-95* 

99 

0-200 


Mean . . . 0-206 


Carbonate of Mubidium, Ebg €Og. Fused salt. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the xiir 15°'5. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

V’ 

X, 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


49-3 

17-7 

17-38 

14-80 

26-965 

6-855 

1-95 

0-431 

0-487 

0-127 

47-1 

17-4 

17-13 

14-70 

26-955 

99 

99 

99 


0-128 

46-8 

17-6 

17-33 

14-94 

26-97 

99 

99 

„ 

99 

0-128 

45-8 

17-6 

17-33 

15-16 

26-93 

„ 

1-93* 

99 

99 

0-110 


Mean . . . 0-123 


* After drying the stopper, * 


x2 
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62. of Lead^ Pb COg. Cermmte from Washington mine, Da^didson connty, 

North C^olina: beautiful d^ear crystals. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 13°*8. 


T. 

T. 


t. 

M. 

7». 

/. 

y* 

X. 

sp. H. 





grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


gnn. 


49-2 

16*3 

16-03 

13-16 

26-95 

11-42 

1-90 

0-431 

0-651 

0-0772 

49-8 

16*0 

15-68 

12-72 

26-94 

»» 

99 

99 

99 

0-0779 

47-4 

15-9 

15-60 

12-80 

26-94 


99 

99 

99 

0-0810 

46*5 

15*9 

15-64 

12-94 

26-97 

JJ 

99 

99 

9» 

0-0797 

43-2 

15-8 

15-55 

13-14 

26-96 


1-885 

99 

99 

0-0795 








Mean 


0-0791 


Carbonate of lAme^ €a GOg. I have investigated both the rhombic and the rhom- 
bohedral modification. 

Arragonite. Fragments of clear crystals from Bilin, in Bohemia 

Experiments with Naphtha A, Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 13°*8. 


T. 

o 

T’. 


t. 

o 

M. 

grms. 

m. 

grms. 

/. 

grm. 

y- 

.r. 

grm. 

sp. H. 

51-1 

16-8 

16-53 

13-25 

26-965 

6-445 

1-94 

0-431 

0-487 

0-195 

46-6 

16-0 

15-70 

12-73 

26-98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-201 

45-8 

16-1 

15-83 

12-94 

26-975 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-216 

44-0 

16-0 

15-74 

13-03 

26-965 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-200 

44-3 

15-9 

15-63 

12-86 

26-955 

99 

1-92* 

99 

Mean 

99 

0-204 

0-203 


Calcareous Spar. Cleavage pieces of transparent specimens from Auerbach, on the 


Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 14°-4-14°-7. 


T, 

o 

T'. 

o 

O - 

t. 

0 

M. 

grms. 

m, 

grms. 

/. 

grm. 

y- 

X. 

grm. 

sp. H. 

49-5 

15-5 

15-24 

12-13 

26-98 

5-425 

1-48 

0-431 

0-651 

0-217 

49-6 

16-3 

15-96 

13-00 

26-96 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-204 

48-2 

16-1 

15-83 

12-94 

26-915 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-209 

45-2 

16-2 

15-94 

13-42 

26-93 

99 

1-465 

99 

Mean 

99 

0-195 

0-206 


After drying the stopper. 
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6 S. 3%| GQ^*. Specimens of nwgnedan spar from the Zillerthal. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 15°T-15°‘9. 


T. T. €. t. M. m, f. y. ar. sp. H. 

o O O O grins* g™i- gna. 

48*9 17*7 17-43 14-52 26-96 6-195 1-76 0-431 0-453 0-210 

48-3 17*9 17-60 14-77 26-96 „ „ „ „ 0-210 

47-0 17-9 17-64 15*02 26-995 „ l-745t „ „ 0-198 

Mean . . . 0*206 


S^patMcIron, Fe^Mn^ Mg^GOaJ. Cleavage pieces of reddish crystals from Bieher, 
Hesse Cassel. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 14°-6-14°-4. 


T. 

r. 

t’. 

t 

M. 

m. 

/• y- 

sc. 

sp. BL 

O 

o 

o 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

grm. 


47-7 

17-0 

16-74 

13-92 

26-98 

6-56 

1-78 0-431 

0-651 

0-162 

45-6 

16-9 

16-63 

13-94 

26*93 

» 

« 5> 

95 

0-169 

46-1 

16-9 

16-55 

13-83 

26-965 

5» 

l-765t „ 

Mean 

99 

0-168 

0-166 


64. Zircon^ Zr Si O^, or Zr^ Sii G^. Hyacinth crystals from Ceylon. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 18°-4-19°-8. 


T. 

0 

T'* 

0 

t'. 

t. 

o 

IT. 

grms. 

m. 

grms. 

/. 

grm. 

2/* 

sc. 

grm. 

sp. H. 

51-2 

20-6 

20-33 

17-46 

26-945 

9-69 

1-32 

0-431 

0-651 

0-135 

50-2 

20-8 

20-54 

17-83 

26-955 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-131 

51-0 

21-0 

20-74 

18-01 

26-97 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-127 

52-0 

21-2 

20-87 

18-03 

26-96 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-131 

51-1 

21-3 

21-03 

18-24 

26-93 

99 

l-30t 

99 

Mean 

99 

0*135 

0*132 


♦ The r^ults of my analysis of this spar (Ann. der Chem. and Phana. Ixxzi. 50) are, compared with the 
numhere i»qnired hy the above formnla, as follows:— 

CaOCO,. MgOCO,. FeOCO/. Total. 

Found. 54-3 42-2 3-7 100*2 

Calcnlated .... 54-3 45*7 „ 100*0 

t After drying the stopper. 

t The nnmbers found in my mialpis of this spathic iron (Ann. der Chem. and Phana. l&xxi. 51) are given 
below, compared with those calcnlated on the above formula. 

FeOCO,. MaOCO,. CaOCO,. MgOCO,. Total. 

Found. 73*7 19*0 0*9 6*6 0*7 100*9 

Calculated .... 74*7 18*6 „ 6*7 „ 100*0 


With some MnO COj. 


Insoluble in aqua regia. 
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P»>S®SOB KOIP on THE SPm^mC heat op solid BODim* 


^SkymUte, Mg^¥e^Si 04 *. From Dwjkweiler ia the ISfel. Tmnsparoat to traas- 
Inceat br%ht green crystalline firagments. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 19°*2-19°*5. 


T. T'. t\ t, M. m. f. y, so. H. 

O o o o g™®* g™- g^* 

61*3 21*4 21*14 18*53 26*985 5*84 1*475 0*431 0*657 0*183 

60*4 21*4 21*13 18*55 26*965 „ „ „ 0*191 

60*9 21*5 21*17 18*54 26*985 „ „ „ „ 0*193 

50*9 21*5 21*16 18*55 26*96 „ „ „ „ 0*189 

49*9 21*4 21*13 18*63 26*975 „ l*45t « »» 

Mean . . . 0*189 


Olivine^ Mg^ Fe^ Si O 4 J. From a spheroidal mass surrounded by lam from the EifeL 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 19''*0-19°*6. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

vn. 

/• y- 

X. 

sp, H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

grm. 


51*5 

21*6 

21*26 

18*53 

26*975 

6*37 

1*425 0*431 

0*651 

0*188 

51*4 

21*3 

20*97 

18*22 

26*975 




0*188 

51*5 

21*6 

21*25 

18*52 

26*975 


?5 ?? 

j? 

0*188 

52*1 

21*8 

21*52 

18*72 

26*97 


l*41t » 

Mean 


0*194 

0*187 


65. WoUastonite, €aSi 03 . Pure pieces of Wollastonite from Fihnland. 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 17''*2, 


T. 

T'. 

t’. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/ ?/• 

X, 

sp. H. 

0 

0 


0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

grm. 


51*0 

19*4 

19*12 

16*33 

26*955 

5*31 

1*81 0*431 

0*651 

0*179 

60*5 

19*1 

18*76 

16*01 

26*945 

?? 

?? ?» 

5 ? 

0*175 

50*0 

19*2 

18*92 

16*19 

26*98 

„ 

„ „ 

„ 

0*181 

50*7 

19*4 

19*13 

16*40 

26*97 


l*785f „ 

Mean 

55 

0*176 

0*178 


* An analysis by Professor Kjtop gave the following results, which are collated with the numbers required 
by the above formula:— 



SiOj. 

MgO. 

FeO. 

A1,0,. 

Total. 

Found . 

.. 40-95 

50-82 

8-83 

trace 

100-60 

Calculated .. 

.. 41T5 

49-87 

8-98 


100-00 


t After drying the stopper. 

X This olivine has the same composition as the above chrysolite. Professor Kitop found for this olivine 
the following numbens, which are compared with those required by the above formula — 



SiOj. 

MgO. 

FeO. 

AI.O 3 . 

Total. 

Found. 

.. 41-85 

49-10 

8-75 

trace 

99-70 

Calculated .. 

.. 41-15 

49-87 

8-98 

,, 

100-00 





EBOI^SOB KOPP ON TSM SPECIFIC HEAP OP SOME BOOTW. 14f 

* 

JHo^dde, Mg^ Si O 3 . Fra^nents of a greenish ,and white a^stal of the charac- 
teiistic aspect of the diopside firom Schwarzenstein in the Tyrol. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 16°‘3-16'^-5. 


T. 

T, 

t'. 

t. 

M. 


/- y- 

X. 

sp. H. 


0 

0 


grm.8. 

grms. 

grm. 

grm. 


48*1 

18*7 

18*42 

15*65 

26*99 

6*17 

1*55 0*431 

0-651 

0*186 

49*4 

18*4 

18*13 

15*22 

26*98 


5 ? 11 

11 

0*185 

§ 1*8 

18*6 

18*25 

15*13 

26*98 


11 >5 

15 

0*185 

50*8 

18*8 

18*54 

15*53 

26*925 

1? 

1-53* „ 

Mean 

51 

0*186 

0*186 


Dwpitm^ €uSi 03 - 4 -H 2 O. Fine crystals from the Kirgisensteppe. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 16°-7-16°-4. 


T. 

r. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/ 

y* 

X. 

sp. H. 

49*8 

18*9 

18*63 

16*04 

gnus. 

26*94 

grms. 

5*545 

grm. 

1*80 

0*431 

grm. 

0*453 

0*186 

50*3 

19*1 

18*76 

16*17 

26*95 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*182 

50*3 

18*9 

18*64 

16*05 

26*99 

55 


55 

„ 

0*180 

48*5 

18*9 

18*58 

16*13 

26*945 

55 

1-79* 

51 

55 

0*181 


Mean . . . 0*182 


Orthoclase, AL Kg Si^j Cleavage pieces of a flesh-coloured reddish orthoclase from 
Aschaflenburg. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3, Temperature of the Air 18°'4-19°*1. 


T. 

T. 

t\ 

L 


m. 

f‘ y- 

X. 

sp. H. 





grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

grm. 


50*6 

20*2 

19*86 

17*42 

26*945 

5*185 

1*78 0*431 

0*453 

0*182 

49*6 

20*3 

20*00 

17*63 

26*95 

55 

55 55 

>5 

0*185 

51*1 

20*5 

20*15 

17*71 

26*94 

15 

55 55 

55 

0*179 

51*2 

20*5 

20*21 

17*73 

26*965 

55 

1-77* „ 

Mean 

55 

0*186 

0*183 


Albite, Alg Na^ Sig Oje. Fragments of white crystals from Pfunders, in Tyrol. 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 18°*7-19'^*8. 


T. 

T'. 

t’. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/■ 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

52*4 



0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


20*3 

20*04 

17*44 

26*955 

4*835 

1*84 

0*431 

0*453 

0*194 

50*7 

20*8 

20*53 

18*14 

26*975 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*188 

50*1 

20:9 

. 20*63 

18-30 

26*935 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*187 

52*0 

21*1 

20*82 

18*33 

26*955 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*192 

50*4 

21*3 

21*04 

18*73 

26*97 

55 

1*82* 

55 

55 

0*187 


Mean . . . 0*190 


After drying the stopper. 
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FMII'ESSOE KOFF ON THE SFBCIFIC HEAT OF SOLED miXm, 


66. Bmzte of So^, Na^B^Oy. Beautiful trauspareut vitreous pieces of fused borax. 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 14°‘4. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

w. 

/. 

V' 

a?. 

sp. H. 

46*6 

16*6 

16*33 

13*67 

grms. 

26*95 

gmis. 

4.475 

grms. 

2*005 

0*431 

grm. 

0*487 

0*232 

46*8 

16*6 

16*33 

13*65 

26*98 


54 

99 

99 

0*233 

46*5 

16*6 

16*33 

13*73 

26*965 


95 

99 

99 

0*222 

46*6 

16*8 

16*54 

13*93 

26*945 


l*99t 

99 • 

99 

0*227 


Mean . . . 0*227 


Hydrated Borate of Soda, Na^ B4 0^+10 Hg O. Crystallized borax dried in the air. 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 16°'3-16°*5. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/ 

y- 

a*. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


50*9 

18*7 

18*43 

15*43 

26*98 

3*38 

1*745 

0*431 

0*453 

0*387 

50*3 

18*4 

18*13 

15*15 

26*95 

99 

„ 

99 


0*388 

49*1 

18*5 

18*16 

15*33 

26*96 

99 

99 

99 


0*381 

49*5 

18*8 

18*45 

15*61 

26*945 

99 

1-73* 

99 


0*383 


Mean . . . 0*385 


GT. Tungstate of Lime, Ga WO4. Crystals of Scheelite from Zinnwald in Bohemia. 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 16°*7-16°*4. 


T. 

T , 


t. 

M. 

m . 

/• y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 ^ 

grms. 

g^rms. 

grm. 

grm. 


50*3 

19*3 

19*00 

16*27 

26*96 

11*575 

1*34 0*431 

0*651 

0*0990 

49*5 

19*1 

18*84 

16*22 

26*96 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*0946 

50*5 

19*0 

18*71 

15*94 

26*97 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*0988 

48*6 

19*0 

18*66 

16*12 

26*99 

99 

1*325 ♦ „ 

>9 

0*0945 


Mean . . . 0*0967 


Wolfram, Ee| Mn^ W04f. Fragments of crystals from Altenberg in the Eri^ebirge. 
Experiments with Naphtha B. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 19°*1-19°*0. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

X. 

Bp. H. 

52*1 

0 

21*1 

20*83 

18*14 

grms. 

26*985 

grms. 

11*455 

grm. 

1*525 

0-419 

grm. 

0-651 

0-0918 

52*9 

21*2 

20*92 

18*14 

26*975 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-0939 

54*0 

21*2 

20*92 

18*04 

26*97 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-0941 

54*8 

21*4 

21*13 

18*23 

26*945 

99 

1*51* 

9> 

99 

0-0921 


Mean . . . 0*0930 

• After drying the stopper. 

t Ai^rding to Keundt’s analysis of the wolfram of Altenherg (Eammelsberg’s ^ Handbnch der Mineral. 
Chemie/ p. 308). 
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Molybdate of tmd^ ¥b M 94. (^mminuted crystals of Wiilfenite (Gelbbleierz) from 
Bleibeig in Carinthia. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3 Temperature of the Air 17°*6-17°'4. 


T. 

T, 


t. 

M. 

m. 



se. 

sp. H., 


0 

0 


grms. 

grXDB. 

grms. 


grm. 


50*2 

19*3 

18*95 

16*45 

26*98 

8*69 

2*32 

0-431 

0*453 

0*0840 

50*0 

19*2 

18*92 

16*43 

26*97 

» 

j> 

99 

5> 

0*0837 

48*6 

19*1 

18*84 

16*47 

26*935 


99 

99 

>» 

0*0818 

49*3 

19*3 

19*01 

16*62 

26*98 

n 

2*295 

* 

99 

59 

0-08U 


Mean . . . 0*0827 


68. Chromate of Lead^ Bb €r O4, For the investigation pieces of artificially prepared 
chromate of lead were used, which after fusion had solidified to an aurora-red mass of a 
fibrous crystalline structure, and with crystal needles on the surface. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 17°*1-17°*9. 


T. 

T. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• y‘ 

X . 

sp. BL 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

gnus. 

grnk 

grm. 


50*0 

19*0 

18*74 

16*22 

26*975 

10*60 

1*93 0*431 

0*453 

0*0857 

50*1 

19*2 

18*92 

16*34 

26*985 

95 

99 99 

99 

0*0931 

49*6 

19*2 

18*93 

16*42 

26*975 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*0889 

49*9 

19*3 

19*02 

16*44 

26*99 

99 

1*915 ♦ „ 

99 

0*0940 







Mean . 

. . 

0*0900 

Chrmmte 

of Pota^, Ks Gr O 4 . 

Crystals 

of the neutral salt dried 

at 105° 


Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 

1. Temperature of the 

Air 16° 

*1-16°*8, 

T. 

r. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• y- 

X . 

SJK H. 

0 


0 

0 

gnus. 

grms. 

grm. 

grm. 


49*1 

18*0 

17*69 

15*13 

26-985 

4*995 

1*535 0*431 

0*651 

0*182 

45*7 

17*8 

17-49 

15-14 

26-975 

« 

99 99 

99 

0*192 

,47*3 

17*9 

17*62 

15*13 

26*995 

99 

99 99 

„ 

0*195 

48*2 

18*2 

17*93 

15*43 

26*955 

99 

1*525 ♦ „ 

99 

0*188 


Mean . . . 0*189' 


Add Chromate of FotasSy K, Gr^ Crystals of the so-called bichromate. 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 19°‘1-19°*5. 


T. 

T'. 

t '. 

t . 

M. 


/. 

y- 

X . 

sp. H. 

53*3 

0 

21*1 

20*83 

18*33 

grins. 

26-97 

grms. 

4*275 

grm. 

1*58 

0*431 

grm. 

0*651 

0*178 

51*5 

21*1 

20*82 

18*42 

26*95 

99t 

99 

99 

99 

0*186 

51*6 

21*1 

20*76 

18*33 

26*96 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*191 

52*6 

21*2 

20*93 

18*45 

26*975 

99 

1-655* 

99 

99 

0*189 


Mean . . . 0*186 

* After dicing the stopper. 

Y 
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PBOmsOB KOPP 0^ THE SPM3IPIC HEAT OF SOLID BODIM. 


69. of Soda, BO^. CrystaHine cro^ briskly dried 

Ex^riments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

t». 

/. 

V’ 

se. 

3^. H. 

6 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

gnn. 


gnn. 


44*2 

12*8 

12-52 

9-94 

26-97 

3-465 

1-73 

0-431 

0-651 

0*236 

47*8 

1S*2 

12-93 

10-14 

26-93 

n 


99 

99 

0*224 

46*1 

13-2 

12-93 

10-25 

26-95 


99 

99 

99 

0-230 

46*6 

13-6 

13-32 

10-69 

26-975 


1-715 

» 

99 

99 

0-219 

« 







Mean 

, . . 

0-227 

Sulphate 

of Potass, EI3 B04. Crystal crusts sharply dried. 



Experiments with Naphtha A. 

Glass I 

2. Temperature of the 

Air ir 

•2-ll°-4. 

T. 

T'. 

t’. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

.f* 

V- 

cc. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

c 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 


grm. 


44-5 

12*7 

12-44 

12-02 

26-915 

3-405 

2-145 

0-431 

0-487 

0-187 

47-0 

13*2 

12-93 

10-22 

26-95 

?? 

2-30t 

99 

99 

0-200 

45-9 

13-3 

13-02 

10-41 

26-95 


99 

99 

„ 

0-200 

43-1 

13*3 

13-03 

10-67 

26-95 


2-275 

99 

>9 

0-196 








Mean 


0-196 


Add Sulj^hate of Potass, KH BO4. Well-formed crystals dried at lOO'^J. The salt 
became feebly red on the surface in contact with the coal-tar naphtha. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 17°*0-17°*2. 


T. 

T. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

gnn. 

gnn. 


50-7 

19-4 

19-12 

16-43 

26-94 

3-445 

1-85 0-431 

0-651 

0-251 

50-4 

19-3 

19-01 

16-36 

26-945 

99 

99 99 

99 

0-245 

50-5 

19-3 

18-97 

16-34 

26-96 

99 

99 99 

99 

0-239 

51-9 

19-4 

19-05 

16-32 

26-965 

99 

1-83* „ 

Mean 

99 

0-239 

0'244 


70. Sulphate of Ammoma, Nj Hg SO4. I made two series of experiments with this salt. 
Crystals dried m vacuo over sulphuric acid. 


— ^Experiments with Is 

hphtha 

A. Glass 2. 

Temperature of 

the Air 

10°-9-ll' 

T. 

T. 

f. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

X, 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 


grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


45-1 

13*0 

12-73 

9-73 

26-93 

3-425 

1-825 

0-431 

0-487 

0-363 

44-5 

13-4 

13-12 

10-25 

26-98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-355 

44-3 

13-2 

12-93 

10-08 

26-93 

99 

1-815 

♦ 

99 

99 

0-350 








Mean 


0-356 


* After diying the stopper. t After adding some naphtha. * 

Ij: Dr. Eitoelbach found the quantity of potass in these crystals to be 33’70 and 34’13 per cent. Calculated 
from the above formula 34*61 per cent, are required. 



-BmmmBOR kopp oisr Tm spEcmc heat of solid dqd trr , 


15S 


^TTstals dried at 120®. 

IL—^Exp^dments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 


T. 



t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

a?. 

sp, H. 


o _ 

o 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


gran 


44-2 

12-9 

12*63 

9*97 

26*94 

2*84 

1*655 

0*431 

0*661 

0*341 

42-2 

12-6 

12*33 

9*81 

26*95 

» 

» 

n 


0*343 

45-4 

13-3 

12*96 

10*30 

26*985 

n 

„ 

n 

5» 

0*322 

46-7 

13-0 

12*72 

9*77 

26*935 


1*535* 


>r 

0-368 


Mean . . . 0344 

The mean of the means of both series of experiments, 0*356 and 0*344, gives for the 
specific heat of sulphate of ammonia between 13° and 46° the number 0*350f. 

71. Sulphate of Lead, PbS04. Fragments of transparent crystals of lead-vitriol 
from Miisen, near Siegen. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 17°*6-17°*4. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 


OH, 

H. 

o 

O 

o 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


48*3 

19*6 

19*33 

16*90 

26*975 

12*575 

1*47 

0*431 

0*651 

0*0795 

50-9 

19-3 

19*00 

16*23 

26*96 

>9 

99 

99 

99 

0*0858 

49*9 

19*3 

19*01 

16*33 

26*985 

„ 

99 

99 

99 

0*0858 

50*4 

19*6 

19*24 

16*63 

26*99 


1*45* 

99 

99 

0-0798- 


Mean . . . 0*0827 


Sulphate of Baryta, Ea SO^. Cleavage pieces of crystal of heavy spar from the 
Auvergne. 

I.—^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 15°*1-“15°'9. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

00, , 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

o 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


46*5 

17*4 

17*12 

14*64 

26*945 

9*15 

1*405 

0*431 

0*651 

0*113 

48*5 

17*5 

17*17 

14*56 

26*97 

99 

„ 

99 

99 

0*111 

44*6 

17*4 

17*05 

14*82 

26*97 

99 

1*395" 

t 

99 

99 

0*105 


Mean . . . OTIO 

* After drying the stopper. 

t I had made a third series of experiments with lai^ dry transparent crystals of sulphate of ammonia, but 
in which t' exceeded more than usual the temperature of the air, and hence numbers were foimd fen- the body 
investigated which are somewhat too small. 


Experiments with Kaphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 


T. 

T' 


t. 

M. 


/• 

3^- 

OP. 

H. 

4-6 

O 

0 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 


grm. 


12-4 

12-03 

8-86 

26-936 

3-725 

2-016 

0-431 

0-487 

0-331 

47*1 

12‘8 

12-46 

9-22 

26-97 

» 

,, 

„ 

„ 

0-318 

42-9 

12-6 

12-26 

9-42 

26^99 

n 


„ 


0*813 

44*1 

12-5 

12-22 

9-24 

26-95 



» 

» 

0*318 

47*0 

12-7 

12-36 

9-16 

26-94 


l-OSS® 

„ 


0-314 


* After removing some naphtha from the stopper. 

t2 
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11.—Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 16°*7“17°*2. 


T. T'. t'. t M. m. /. y. w, M. 

© o o o &tm. 

49- 9 19-0 18-65 16-13 26*96 7*77 1-68 0-431 0*651 0*106 

50- 9 19*0 18-74 16-14 26*94 „ „ „ „ 0-106 

49*0 19*0 18-67 16*22 26-96 „ 1-665* „ „ 0*107 

Mean . . . 0*106 


The mean of the means of these two sets of experiments gives 0-108 for the specific 
heat of heavy spar between 18° and 44°. 

Sulphate of Strontia, Sr SO^. Crystals of celestine from Domburg, near Jena. 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 15°*6-16°-1. 


T. 

T'. 



M. 

TO. 

/• 

X. 

Bp. H. 

O 

o 

o 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

grm. 


50-2 

17-8 

17-47 

14-74 

26-965 

7-63 

1-90 0-431 

0-453 

0-137 

50*5 

17-7 

17-43 

14*64 

26*955 

J5 

5> 


0-134 

51-4 

17-8 

17-51 

14-64 

26*995 




0-135 

52*7 

17-9 

17-55 

14-61 

26*955 

JJ 

1-875* „ 

Mean 


0-133 

0-135 


72. Sulphate of Lime Small crystalline pieces of anhydrite. 

I.—^Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 13°-2~13°*7. 


T. 

T. 

t'. 

t 

M. 

TO. 

/• 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

46*1 

15-6 

15*33 

12*72 

grms. 

26-98 

grms. 

5*305 

grm. 

1-715 

0-431 

grm. 

0-651 

0*173 

46*5 

15-5 

15*22 

12*53 

26*93 


>5 

99 

99 

0-178 

45*7 

15-6 

15*34 

12*74 

26*92 


99 

99 

99 

0*176 

43-6 

15-7 

15*44 

13-11 

26*94 


1*70* 

99 

99 

0*163 

—^Experiments with Water. 

Mean . . . 

Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 17' 

0*173 

^*9-18°- 

T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

TO. 

/. 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

47-5 

19-9 

19-62 

15-62 

grms. 

26*95 

grms. 

5*62 

grms. 

2-415 

1-000 

grm. 

0-453 

0-185 

47-1 

19*8 

19*53 

15*61 

26-99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-179 

47-1 

20-1 

19*77 

15-87 

26*975 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-183 

47*5 

20*2 

19-94 

16-03 

26*98 

99 

2-40* 

99 

99 

0*180 


Mean . . . 0*182 


The average of the means of these determinations gives 0*178 as the specific heat of 
anhyiMte between 18° and 46°. 


After drying the stopper. 
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Hpdrated of lAme^ €a SO4+2 H3 O. Cleavage pieces of transparent Oypmm 

from Eeinhardtsbrimn, in Thiiringen. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 13°‘2-lS°-7. 


T. 

T. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 


o 

Q 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 


grm. 


47*2 

15*6 

15*29 

12*32 

26*94 

4*335 

2*115 

0*431 

0*487 

0*261 

47*4 

15-8 

15*53 

12*57 

26*99 


33 

35 

33 

0*261 

45*7 

15*8 

15*53 

12*73 

26*96 

3J 

33 

„ 

33 

0*260 

44*2 

16*0 

15*73 

12*13 

26*94 

„ 

2*095* 

„ 

55 

0*252 


Mean . . . 0*259 


73. Crystallized Buljyhate of Copj^er^ €u §94+5 9. Crystals of Blue vitriol dried 

in the air. 


Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 14°*1-14°*2. 


T, 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

X, 

sp. H. 

O 

o 


0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


50*8 

16*4 

16*08 

12*82 

26*99 

4*12 

1*65 

0*431 

0*651 

0*290 

47*3 

16*4 

16*05 

13*12 

26*965 

35 

33 

33 

33 

0*290 

46*7 

16*5 

16*16 

13*34 

26*99 

33 

33 

53 

33 

0*281 

45*0 

16*6 

16*26 

13*63 

26*965 

33 

1*635* 

53 

53 

0*277 


Mean . . . 0*285 


Crystallized Sulphate of Manganese, Mn S94-}-5 Hg 9. Crystals of the salt isomor- 
phous with blue vitriol. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 14°*1-14°*2. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

X, 

sp. H. 

0 

O 

o 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


48*5 

16*7 

16*42 

13*23 

26*945 

4*12 

1*97 

0-431 

0*487 

0*332 

45*7 

16*4 

16*14 

13*24 

26*945 

33 


35 

53 

0*323 

46*5 

16*7 

16*43 

13*53 

26*98 

33 

33 

33 

33 

0-313 

44*0 

16*8 

16*53 

13*85 

26*945 

„ 

1-955* 

33 

33 

0-322 


Mean . . . 0*323 


Crystallized Sulphate of 'Nickel, Ni S94-f6 HjG. Crystals of quadratic nickel 
vitriol dried in vacuo. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 15°*6-16°*1. 

T, T'. t', t. M. m. f. y. oe. sp. H. 

000 o gnus. grmB. gnn. grm. 

62-5 18-0 17-74 14-61 26-97 3-60 1-655 0-431 0-651 0-307 

50- 3 17-7 17-42 14-37 26-995 „ „ „ „ 0-322 

51- 5 17-7 17-36 14-24 26-985 „ „ „ „ 0-313 

52- 8 181 17-82 14-62 26-94 1-63* „ „ 0-314 

Mean . . . 0-313 

• After drying the stopper. 
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74. (ky^AUzed Su^hate &f Moffmsia^ Mg 804+7 Ha O. Air-dried crystals of Epioni 
salt. I have made two series of experiments with this salt. In one the temperature 
did not eiic^ed 40°, and in the other did not attain 50°. In both csases the crystals 
remained transparent and unchanged. 

I.—^ExperimeUte with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 19°-8-19° *9. 


T. 

T> 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/ y- * 

a?. 

sp. H. 

38*6 

216 

21°29 

19*77 

grms. 

26*96 

grms. 

3*175 

grm. 

1*845 0*431 

gnn. 

0*453 

0*371 

39*3 

21*6 

21*32 

19*73 

26*945 

?> 


»» 

0*369 

38*7 

21*6 

21*34 

19*83 

26*98 

5» 

5? »» 

>» 

0*357 

37*7 

21*6 

21*27 

19*85 

26*935 

5» 

1*835* „ 


0*356 







Mean 


0*363 

II.—Experiments with Naphtha A. 

Glass 1. 

Temperature of the Air 16°*1 

T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• y- 

a?. 

sp. H. 

47*6 

18-3 

18*04 

15*42 

grms. 

26*97 

grms. 

2*775 

grm. 

1*81 0*431 

grm. 

0*651 

0*353 

47*9 

18*4 

18*12 

15*43 

26*985 

»» 

?> 

>5 

0*371 

45*2 

18*3 

17*96 

15*53 

26*94 

n 



0*361 

43*9 

18*3 

17*96 

15*67 

26*975 


1*795* „ 


0*356 







Mean 

> * . 

0*360 


These determinations give as the mean of the two series 0*362 for the specific heat of 
crystallized sulphate of magnesia below 50°t. 

Crystallized Sulphate of Zinc^ Zn SO4+7 0. Transparent crystals of white vitriol, 

dried in the air. In the determinations a heat but little over 50° could be employed; 
towards 50° the crystals undergo decomposition in the coal-tar naphthaj. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 13°*4. 

T. T'. t. M. w. /. y. w. sp. K. 

000 o S™®- Snns. gnn. grm. 

28-7 14-6 14-33 12-93 26-945 3-65 1-665 0-431 0-661 0-369 

30-7 14-9 14-62 13-18 26-95 „ „ „ „ 0-332 

This series of experiments had to be interrupted here. I subsequently made another set. 

* After diymg the stopper. 

t Above 50° the salt with 7 at. water of crystaUization undergoes decomposition. A seri^ of ejEperimente 
in which the temperature exceeded 50° gave the following results. 

E:^)eriment8 with l^Taphtha A. Glass 3. Tmnperature of the Air 20°‘3-21°*l. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

X, 

if. H. 

O 

O 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 

0-431 

grm. 


51-5 

22*6 

22-32 

19-61 

26*995 

3*43 

1-57 

0-453 

0-409 

5X-4 

22-8 

22-52 

19-55 

26-93 

f* 


« 

3f 

0-475 

51-0 

230 

22-71 

19-73 

26-945 

a 

„ 

t) 

)i 

0-507 

50-0 

23*0 

22-71 

19-81 

26*93 


1-56* 

n 

tf 

0*515 


The raffldts are as if more and more water in the free state had been eliminated. After the experiments die 
crystals were swollen, and extem^y milk white, still containing a clear nucleus inside. 

t In tibe ibllowing series of experiments, in which a heat of towards 50° was employed, the crystals of white 
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Expmiaeii^ vnih Maphtlia A. Gkas 1. Temperatu^ of the Air 14°*4-lS®-0. 

T. T, t'. t. M. m. f. y, sc. sp. H. 

o o o o grins, grm. gm. 

m-9 15-7 1S-4S 14*03 2693 3*49 1*646 0*431 0*661 0*321 

32*3 16*0 16*65 14*13 26*96 „ „ „ „ 0*331 

30*8 15*8 15*52 14*03 26*95 „ „ „ „ 0*377 

32*8 16*1 15*83 14*23 26*97 „ 1*635* „ „ 0*352 

In all these experiments the crystals employed remained clear. The mean of the six 
experiments gives 0*347 as Ihe specific heat of crystallized sulphate of zinc. 

Crystallized Sulphate of Iron., Fe 80^+7 H 2 O. Dry crystals of green vitriol. 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 16°*1. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

0 

o 

0 


grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


47*9 

18*6 

18*32 

15*56 

26*93 

3*47 

1*91 

0*431 

0-487 

0*354 

47*5 

18*6 

18*25 

15*55 

26*925 


99 

99 

99 

0*347 

46*0 

18*5 

18*21 

15*64 

26*956 

9) 


99 

99 

0*348 

44*6 

18*4 

18*13 

15*73 

26*96 

99 

1*895 

♦ 

99 

99 

0*336 








Mean 


0*346 


Crystallized Sulphate of Cobalt^ Co Crystals of the salt isomorphous 
with green vitriol. In the following experiments the crystals remained transparentf. 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 13°*4-13°*2. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/ 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 


Q 

0 . 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


31*6 

14*9 

14*63 

12*96 

26*97 

3*445 

1*895 

0*431 

0-487 

0*405 

29*9 

14*8 

14-64 

13*14 

26*945 

„ 

99 

99 

99 

0*347 

28*4 

15*0 

14-67 

13*43 

26*93 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*345 

31*6 

15*2 

14-94 

13*44 

26*94 

99 

1*885* „ 


0*338 








Mean 

• * * 

0*343$ 


vitriol undergo an ^sential change. At the end of the experiments they were opaque, and no longer detached, 
as before, but as if swollen up in the glass. These experiments gave the following numbers:— 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 14°-8-14'’‘4. 


T. 

T'. 

t\ 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/- 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

o 

47*4 

17*0 

16-74 

13-62 

grms. 

26-94 

grms. 

3-465 

grm. 

1-695 

0-431 

grm. 

0-651 

0-399 

47-6 

17*0 

16-72 

13-62 

26-945 

,, 

,, 

,, 

„ 

0-389 

45-1 

16-9 

16-63 

13-77 

26-975 

»» 

1-655 § 

„ 


0-396 

48-8 

17-1 

16-83 

14-^ 

26-99 

„ 


„ 


0-368 


* After drying the stopper. 

t In a series of experiments, in which the temperature amounted to 50°, the crystals of sulphate of cobalt 
with seven atoms of water imderwent a change; they were opaque, and stuck in the glass as if swollen up; 
and the nutnbere found for the specMc heat were considerably greater. 

t Exdudiag the fimt experiment. The temperature of the glass, together with the solid sul^tance and the 
liquid, exceeded in aU experiments the final temperature of the water in the <alorimeter only by about 15°. 

§ After removing some naphtha from the stopper. 
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75. CffMaUized Sulphate of Magnesia and Potass^ MgE^aSaOg+BHgO. Well¬ 
shaped crystals. 

Exi^ximents with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 17°*0-17°*2. 


T. T'. t. M. m. f, y. ar. sp. H. 

o o o o gnus. grms. grms. grm. 

510 19-4 19*13 16*43 26*99 4*135 1*735 0*431 0*453 0*267 

51*0 19*3 19*02 16*33 26*965 „ „ „ „ 0*263 

50*0 19*3 19*02 16*43 26*96 „ „ „ „ 0*260 

50*2 19*4 19*06 16*44 26*95 „ 1*715* „ „ 0*266 

Mean . . . 0*264 


Crystallized Sulphate of Zinc and Potass^ Zn Gg *4- 6 O. Well-shaped crystals; 

in both the following series they remained transparent and unchanged. 


1.—Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 19^*8-19°*9. 


T. 

T'. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

X. 

8p. H. 

40*2 

2i*7 

21*37 

19*73 

grms. 

26*925 

grms. 

3*965 

grm. 

1*535 

0*431 

grm. 

0*651 

0*271 

40*6 

21*7 

21*42 

19*75 

‘26*935 




?! 

0*269 

40*2 

21*7 

21*38 

19*73 

26*955 




?! 

0*275 

39*8 

21*7 

21*40 

19*83 

26*925 


1»52* 


?> 

0*260 








Mean 


0*269 

—^Experiments with Naphtha 

A. Glass 2. 

Temperature of the Air 14°*8-14‘ 

T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

X, 

sp. H. 

48*9 

16*9 

16*64 

13*63 

grms. 

26*94 

grms. 

4*365 

grm. 

1*98 

0*431 

grm. 

0*487 

0*273 

47*2 

16*8 

16*50 

13*63 

26*92 


jj 

»> 

?! 

0*275 

48*0 

16*9 

16*61 

13*69 

26*98 

» 


?! 

yi 

0*273 

45*7 

16*9 

16*63 

13*96 

26*97 

5» 

1*965^ 

?! 

?! 

0*267 


Mean . . . 0*272 


The mean of the means of both series of experiments gives 0*270 as the specific heat 
of crystallized sulphate of zinc and potass between 19° and 40°-50°. 

Crystallized Sulphate of Nickel and Potass^ Ni K, S, Og-l-O Hj O. Well-formed 
crystals. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 2. Temperature of the Air 13°*3--13°*5. 

T. T'. t. M. m, f. y, a?. H. 

O o O O g™iB. grms. gm. gm. 

49*1 16*1 15*84 12*77 26*94 4*775 1*945 0*431 0*487 0*247 

45*1 15*6 15*34 12*61 26*96 „ „ „ „ 0*245 

45*5 15*8 15*46 12*73 26*945 „ „ „ „ 0*241 

44*0 15*6 15*32 12*69 26*975 „ 1*925* „ „ 0*247 

Mean . . . 0*245 


After dryii^ the stopper. 
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76. Crystallized Sulphate of Alumina and Fotass, Oie+24 Hg O. Transparent 

air-dried crystals of alum. 

Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 17°*2-17°-4. 


T. 

T'. 


t 

M. 

m. 

/• 


X. 

sp. H. 

0 

49*1 

19*5 

19*16 

16*55 

gnns, 

26*98 

grms. 

2*87 

grm. 

1*595 

0*431 

grm. 

0*651 

0*362 

49*6 

19*1 

18*83 

16*12 

26*985 


5> 

>> 

S) 

0*369 

49*0 

19*3 

18*96 

16*32 

26*99 

>5 




0*370 

49*5 

19*3 

18*95 

16*23 

26*96 

5? 

1*58* 



0*382 


Mean . . . 0*371 


Crystallized Sulphate of Chrome and Fotass, Gr^ Oi6+24 O. Air-dried 
crystals of chrome alum: they remained unchanged in the following experiments. 


Experiments ' 

with Naphtha A. 

Glass 3. 

Temperature of the 

Air 17° 

*2~17°*4. 

T. 

T' 

t'. 

t. 

M. 


/ 

y- 

a?. 

sp. H. 

O 

0 

0 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


50*9 

19*3 

19*03 

16*14 

26*95 

3*70 

1*875 

0*481 

0*453 

0*325 

50*6 

19*4 

19*06 

16*23 

26*965 


55 

55 

55 

0*320 

50*9 

19*5 

19*23 

16*34 

26*995 


55 


55 

0*331 

51*4 

19*6 

19*34 

16*46 

26*97 


1*865* 

55 

55 

0*320 


Mean . . . 0*324 


77. Chloride of Carbon, Gg Clg. The determination of the specific heat of this, the 
so-called sesquichloride of carbon, has given me much trouble. 

I first investigated, in two series of experiments, a preparation which, after melting 
in a small glass tube, had solidified in porcelain-like white crusts f. 


—Experiments with Water. 

Glass 

1. Temperature of the Air 18° 

*5-18°*8. 

T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

»w. 

/• 


X. 

sp. H. 

53*5 

20*5 

20*22 

16*16 

grms. • 

26*94 

grms. 

3*765 

grm. 

1*61 

1*000 

grm. 

0*651 

0*280 

52*2 

20*4 

20*10 

16*18 

26*945 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*282 

52*0 

20*7 

20*43 

16*83 

26*97 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*269 

52*6 

20*8 

20*45 

16*61 

26*965 


1*585* 

55 

55 

0*271 


Mean . . . 0*276 


* After diym® 0^® stopper. 

t S^quiehloride of ourbon was prepared by continuously passing chlorine into crude chloride of ethylene in 
the sunlight, and washing the solidified product with water; it was then again tr^ted with chlorine and washed 
with solution of soda and much water. The crystalline mass was afterwards repeatedly pressed between bibu¬ 
lous papar (by which a small quantity of an oily product was absorbed), dried in the air, then washed with 
cold alcdhol, dried, and fused, and the parts whirii had crept up the sides s^arated when solid.—^E kgiibacb;. 
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II.—^Experiments wilii Water. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 17°*5~17°’4 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

m;. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

60*2 

19*8 

19*54 

15*54 

grms. 

26*955 

grms. 

3*525 

gnn. 

1*995 1*000 

gnn. 

0*651 

0*256 

50*1 

19*6 

19*33 

15*31 

26*94 


s» 



0*257 

50*5 

19*7 

19*36 

15*24 

26*96 



M 

fj 

0*272 

49*2 

19*7 

19*43 

15*52 

26*97 

» 



W 

0*263 

47*8 

19*7 

19*36 

15*62 

26*99 


1-965* „ 


0*277 


Mean . . . 0*266 


I should not have hesitated to take the number 0*27, the mean of the averages of both 
these series of determinations, as the normal specific heat of sesquichloride of carbon, and 
to consider it as sufficiently below the melting-point (according to Faeaday this is at 
160°), if the connexion betwe^ the specific heat of solid bodies and their composition, 
discussed in. ^ 96 et seq,, had not been known to me; but the specific heat of sesqui¬ 
chloride of carbon calculated therefrom is 0*177. This deviates jfrom the number found 
in a manner which at first I could not understand. The idea that the specimen was im¬ 
pure was inadmissible f. To try whether the porcelain-like mass of sesquichloride which 
solidified on fusion had an essentially different specific heat firom that not fused, I re¬ 
crystallized the substance from ether, washed the crystals (which showed very distinctly 
the characteristic form of the body as described by Brooke and Laurent) with a little 
ether, and dried them at 100°. Dried at this temperature, without being melted, they 
were white, like porcelain, and gave now the following results. 

III.—^Experiments with Water. Gla^ 3. Temperature of the Air 18°*4-18°*7. 


T. 

r. 

f. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

o 

0 

o 


grms. 

grms. 

grms. 

gnn. 


49*2 

20*6 

20*34 

16*53 

26*935 

3*835 

2*06 1*000 

0-453 

0*280 

49*2 

20*7 

20*42 

16*62 

26*94 


j? ?» 

»> 

0*281 

49*0 

20*8 

20*53 

16*81 

26*95 


2*05* „ 

Mean 

J5 

0*274 

0*275 


That is essentially the same specific heat as my earlier experiments gave. If now it 
was improbable that the sp^ific heat of sesquichloride of carbon did not differ much 
from 0*27, I might, on the other hand, also consider it improbable that this compound 
would make an exception to the relation which I had found between specific heat 
and composition—a relation which holds good in hundreds of cases of solid bodies. 
Sesquichloride of carbon would be the only exception to the validity of this relation; 
but this single exception would be sufficient to disprove its universal applicability, 

* After drying the stopper. 

t In the spedmen I investigated, Mr. Dehx found 90-19 per cent, chlorine; the quantity calculated from 
the formula Clg is 89-88 per cent. 
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occur. 

Although the ^reat distance of the tsemperatures u^d. in my experiments from the 
melting-pcant of ^sqmichloride of carbon made it improbable, it was yet possible that 
the speafic heat of this body varies considerably at the temperatures which I used, and 
is only constant and normal at stiU lower temperatures. In the preceding experiments I 
had heated sesquichloride of carbon to 49°-52°; it was improbable that this body, at so 
great a distance from its melting-point (160®), should absorb latent heat in softening 
in appreciable quantity, yet the circumstance that this substance is brittle in the 
cold, but distinctly tougher at 50®, led me to determine the specific heat at lower tem¬ 
peratures than in the previous case. I made the two following series of experiments, a 
with sesquichloride crystallized from alcoholic, and b from ethereal solution; in both 
series the crystals dried at 100° were porcelain white in appearance. 

—Experiments with Water. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 


T. 

r. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 


iT. 

ep. H.. 

0 

o 

0 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 




36-8 

19*7 

19*35 

17-42 

26-98 

2-11 

2*085 

1*000 

0*651 

0*146 

37-6 

19*8 

19-52 

17-52 

26-94 


59 


9? 

0*138 

37*2 

19-7 

19-44 

17-51 

26-94 


59 



0*111 

37-1 

19-8 

19-45 

17-53 

26-98 

>» 

2*075 

* 

>» 


0-12T 

5.— 

Experiments with Water. Glass 3. 

Temperature of the Air 

17®*8. 

T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/ 

y- 


sp. H. 

0 


o 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 


grm. 


37-2 

19’8 

19-45 

17-42 

26-98 

3*64 

2*11 

1*000 

0*453 

0*161 

37*2 

19*7 

19-43 

17-42 

26-99 





0*148 

37*3 

19*7 

19-44 

17-42 

26-965 




JJ 

0*146 

37*3 

19-7 

19-44 

17-43 

26*965 

„ 

2*10 

„ 

>7 

0*145 


Both these series can only be considered as giving approcdmate results. In both the 
magnitude T—T is very small, not as much as 18®; in Ihe series a the 'quantity of 
solid was moreover small, and its thermal action but a smafi fraction of the entire 
amount observed. The mean of the four experiments of the series b would give the 
specific heat between 20® and 37° at 015, and the first experiment of the series a agrees 
well with this. The ^^ific heat h^e found between 20® and 37° comes very near that 
calcmls^ed from tlie composition, and is so much less than that found between 20° and 
50®, that it is probable this substance may towards absoi% heat in softening, the 
amount ^ ’iriiich may make the numbers for the specific heat too great. 

To decide upon this point, T made two additional series of experiments in which, since 
t^ie vessel containing sesquichloride of carbon and water could only be slightly heated 


After drying the stoker. 
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(not to 40®), and the diffej^ce of temperature T—T accordingly was small, I ns^ aM 
possible care. I thus obtained the following results. 

a. Crystals obtained from ethereal solution dried at 100°: milky white. 

Experiments with Water. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 16®T-15°*7. 


T. 

T. 

t’. 

t 

M. 

m. f. 


X. 

sp. H. 

37T 

O 

18*1 

17-84 

15-64 

grms. 

26-94 

grms. grm. 

3-58 1-845 

1-000 

grm. 

0-651 

0-174 

37-1 

18-2 

17-92 

15-73 

26-99 


„ 


0-176 

37*2 

18-0 

17-72 

15-63 

26-985 

„ 1-835* 

99 

5? 

0-165 

43*7 

18*2 

17-93 

Temperature of the Air 16'’'1. 
14-93 26-995 3*58 1-835 

1-000 

0-651 

0-193 

43*5 

18-2 

17-93 

14-95 

26-97 

>■> 



0-193 

51*9 

18-4 

18-12 

Temperature of the Air 16°-2. 
13-86 26-995 3-58 1-82 

1-000 

0-651 

0-269 

48-6 

18-1 

17-77 

13-84 

26-975 

99 99 

99 

99 

0-281 


h. Clear crystals obtained from ethereal solution, dried by passing a current of dry 
air over them at the ordinary temperature. 

Experiments with Water. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 16°'2-15°‘7. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y* 

X. 

sp. H. 

o 

0 

o 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 


grm. 


36-9 

18-2 

17-93 

15-62 

26-99 

4-235 

2-155 

1-000 

0-453 

0-171 

36-8 

18-2 

17-92 

15-64 

26-99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0-184 

37-1 

18-3 

18-01 

15-63 

26-975 

- 

2-145» 

99 

>9 

0-193 



Temperature of the Air 16'1°--16^ 

^•2. 



T. 

T. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

O 

o 

0 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 


grm. 


43-4 

18-1 

17-84 

14-63 

26-99 

4-235 

2-145 

1-000 

0-453 

0-195 

43-4 

18-2 

17-90 

14-70 

26-96 

99 

99 


99 

0-195 




Temperature 

of the Air 16°-2. 




^2-0 

18-9 

18-63 

1405 

26-955 

4-235 

2-125 

1-000 

0-453 

0-272 

47-3 

18-1 

17-83 

13-73 

26-945 

„ 

99 

99 

99 

0-285 


In the last series of experiments, on heating to about 50° a change took place in the 
hitherto clear crystals; they became dull and resembled porcelain. By special experi¬ 
ments I found that transparent crystals of sesquichloride of carbon gradually heated in 
water underwent this change at 50°-52°. 

These determinations leave no doubt that, as is the case with other substancesf, for 

* After drying the stopper. 

f I call to mind the experiments of Pesson, who found (Ann, de Chim. et de Phys. [3] vol. xxvii. p. 263) 
for the specific heat of hees’ wax melting at 61®*8, 

' Between —21° and +3° 6° and 26° 26° and 42° 42° and 58° 

0*4287 0*504 0*82 1*72 
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temperatures sear their melting-points, so also with sesquichloride of carbon at a 
temperature of 50° (that is more than 100° from its melting-point), the specific heat 
(or rather the number which is obtained for this in determinations) rapidly and con¬ 
siderably increases. From the last two series of experiments the specific heat of sesqui¬ 
chloride of carbon is 


Between Between Between 

18° and 37°. 18° and 43°. 18° and 50°. 

Mean of experiments: « . . . 0*172 0*193 0*276 

„ „ h , . . 0*183 0*195 0*279 

Average. 0*178 0*194 0*277 

The specific heat of sesquichloride of carbon increases much more between 43° and 
50° than between 37° and 43°. It may be assumed that for temperatures below 37° the 
number found, 0*178, comes very near the true specific heat of this compound, that is, 
uninfluenced by heat of softening. 


78. Cane-mgar^ GiaHaaOu. Dried crystalline fragments of clear sugarcandy. 
Experiments with Naphtha A. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 20°*6. 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

O!. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


49*9 

22*2 

21*93 

19*75 

26*96 

3*165 

1*625 

0*431 

0*453 

0*306 

51*4 

22*6 

22*26 

20*03 

26*94 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*295 

51*4 

22*6 

22*30 

20*05 

26*965 

99 

1*62* 

99 

99 

0*302 


Mean . . . 0*301 


Fine loaf-sugar was recrystallized from water, the mother-liquor washed off with 
dilute alcohol, the pure white crystals dried at 100°. They gave the following results. 
Experiments with Naphtha B. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 18°*5-18°*7. 


T 

T'. 

i'. 

f. 

■ M. 

m. 

/• 

y- 

oe. 

sp. H. 

Q 


o 


grms. 

grms. 

grm. 


grm. 


51*5 

20*9 

20*62 

18*16 

26*945 

2*915 

1*54 

0*419 

0*651 

0*299 

51*6 

20*7 

20*43 

17*95 

26*95 

99 


„ 

n 

0*297 

60*3 

20*6 

20*33 

17*94 

26*985 

99 

1-52* 

99 

?? 

0*303 


Mean . . . 0*300 


I also examined amorphous cane-sugar. Crystals dried at 100°, as used in the pre¬ 
ceding experiment, were melted in an oil-bath at 160°-170°, and the fused mass allowed 
to cool in the closed tube. The resultant amorphous amber-like viscous mass, exactly 
resembling colophony, was comminuted (as rapidly as possible to avoid the absorption 
of moisture), and gave the following results. 


After drying the stopper. 
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B^piwwe»ts with B. Glass X. Tfasiperatoe of the Am X8®*^1S°'4- 


% 

T. 



M. 

m. 

/• 


sp. X. 

gi*4 

20*1 

ll*82 

lf-24 

grms. 

26*97 

gnns. 

2*475 

gnn. 

1*77 

0*419 0*651 

0*336 

50*9 

20*0 

19*74 

17-20 

26*99 


jj 

5? 


0*334 

51*6 

20*1 

19*78 

17-15 

26*975 


>5 

>? 

»> 

0*345 

50*9 

20*1 

19*77 

17-20 

26*96 

>5 

1*75* 


55 

0*357 


Mean . . . 0*342 


The pieces of amorphous sugar used for these experiments were cleju! even when the 
exp^meuts wei?e concluded* In the investigation of such a hygroscopic substance it is 
impossible to avoid vrith certainty any absorption of water; yet it seems to me improlmble 
that the difference between the number 0*342 found for amorphous cane-si^^ between 
20° and 51°, and 0*301 for crystallized sugar between the same limits, depends on an 
absorption of water by the former; but it is probable that the greater specific heat 
found for amorphous sugar depends on the fact that at 50° even it contains some heat 
of softening. According to WoHiiEii’s observations, bodies in the amorphous condi¬ 
tion have other, in general lower, fusing-points than those in the crystallized state f; 
crystallized cane-sugar melts at 160° C., amorphous between 90° and 100°; at the latter 
temperature the amorphous sugar may be drawn out in threads, but even at a lower tem¬ 
perature the softening begins. 

Mannite^ Crystallized mannite, dried at 100°, was melted in the oil-bath 

at 160°-170°, and the radiant crystalline mass was comminuted. It gave the following 
results 

Experiments with Naphtha B. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 17®*1~17°*8. 


T. 

T, 

f. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• 


se. 

1^. H. 

51*1 

o 

o 

0 

gnns. 

grms. 

gnn. 


grm. 


19*3 

18*92 

16*57 

26*98 

2*56 

1*815 

0*419 

0*453 

0*318 


19*4 

19*12 

16*64 

^•93 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*336 

51*0 

19*5 

19*19 

16*82 

26*965 

55 

55 

55 

55 

0*319 

51*3 

19*6 

19*31 

16*92 

26*93 

55 

1-805* 

55 

55 

0*321 


Mean . . . 0*324 


♦ Aft^ drying the t Ann. der Qwm. n»d toL xU. p- 155. 

t I ^bo worked with, ma^anite which waa csystallized in slender prisms and dried at 100°. 


Experiments with Ifaphtha B. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 17°*4. 


T. 


f'. 


M. 

m 

/. 

¥ 

at. 

H. 

49-5 

19-2 

18*85 

16*61 

26*95 

grms. 

3*13 

gra®. 

2*14 

0*419 

gms. 

0*453 

0*302 

61-3 

19-3 

19*03 

16*64 

26*94 



37 

ft 

0*311 

50-5 

19*3 

19*04 

16*74 


p* 

2’13* 

ft 

„ 

0-302 


I consider the somewhat larger numbers obtained by usii^ the compact pieces which had been melted to he 
more correct. 
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79. Taftaric Adi^ €4 Hg Og. IMed feigttietits of latget crystals. 

* Experiments with Haphtha A. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 20®*6. 


T. 

T. 

r. 

t . 

M. 


/• 


X , 

sp. K. 



0 

0 

gnus. 

grtiis. 

grm. 


grm. 


51-B 

22*4 

22*12 

19*74 

20*985 

3*16 

1*53 

0*431 

0*651 

0*289 

505 

22*5 

22*23 

19*94 

26*96 

59 

59 

99 

9i 

0*283 

50-7 

22*6 

22*32 

20*03 

26*97 

55 

1*52 ♦ 

99 

59 

0*282 


Mean . . . 0*28d 


Small crystals dried at 100°. 

Experiments with Naphtha E. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 18°*0-18°'4. 


T. 

T'. 


t . 

M. 

grms. 

m . 

grms. 

/• 

grm. 

y- 

X . 

grm. 

sp. H, 

5i*l 

26*0 

19*68 

1^15 

26*97 

3*57 

1*69 

0*419 

0*453 

0*289 

50*9 

20*0 

19*72 

17*20 

26*99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*291 

51*3 

20*0 

19*73 

17*18 

26*97 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*290 

50*5 

19*9 

19*63 

17*13 

26*97 

99 

1 * 68 * 

99 

Mean 

99 

0*293 

0*291 


The average of the means of both series of experiments gives 0*288 as the specific 
heat of crystallized tartaric acid between 21 ° and 51®. 

Crystallized Racemic Add, G^HgOg+HjO. Fragments of air-dried transparent 
crystals, which remained clear in the experiments made with them. 

Experiments with Naphtha B. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 16°*4-16°*9. 


T. 

T'. 

t '. 

t . 

M. 

m . 

/. 

y- 

X . 

sp. H. 

50*5 

18*6 

18*33 

15*63 

grms. 

26*945 

grms, 

3*17 

grm. 

1*495 

0*419 

grm. 

0*651 

0*317 

50*3 

18*6 

18*33 

15*64 

26*965 

99 

99 

99 


0*319 

50*6 

18*7 

18*43 

15*73 

26*965 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*317 

50*0 

18*8 

18*52 

15*86 

26*975 

99 

1*48* 

9 , 

99 

0*324 








Mean 

. . . 

0*319 

Sucdnic Add, €4 Hg O 4 . 

Small 

crj^stals dried at 100 °. 




Experiments with Naphtha B. 

Glass 1. 

Temperature of the Air 17" 

•3-17°*’ 

T. 

r. 


t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y- 

X . 

sp. H. 

6i-4 

19*4 

19*05 

16*54 

grms. 

26-985 

grms. 

2*455 

gm. 

1*64 

0*419 

grm . 

0*651 

0*317 

60-5 

19*4 

19*13 

16*70 

26-95 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*313 

60-8 

19*5 

19*24 

16*80 

26-965 

99 

99 

„ 

99 

0*311 

60-ff 

19*6 

19*26 

16*82 

26-935 

99 

1*625 

99 

99 

0*813 


Mean . . 0*313 


After drying file stopper. 
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80. JFmmiMe ofBar^ta^ €9 Ha Ba O^. Beautiful clear crystals dried at 100®. 
Expmments with Naphtha B. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 18°-5“18°*8. 


T. 

T'. 

f. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/ 

y- 

so. 

sp. H. 

5io 

20*6 

20*31 

1^93 

grme. 

26*98 

grms. 

6*91 

gnn. 

1*615 

0*419 

gnn. 

0-453 

0*142 

53*1 

20*7 

20*40 

17*85 

26*94 

5> 

>9 

99 

» 

0*143 

51*8 

20*7 

20*41 

17*95 

26*97 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*145 

52*4 

20*7 

20*38 

17*93 

26*99 

99 

1*58* 

99 

99 

0*141 


Mean . . . 0*143 


Crystallized Neutral Oxalate of Potass, €3 K^a O^+Hg O. Air-dried transparent crystals, 
which remained clear in the experiments made with them. 


T. 

T'. 

a. 

t. 

M. 

w. 

/. 

y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

49*4 

19*3 

19*00 

16*52 

gmas. 

26*995 

grms. 

3*57 

gnn. 

1*765 

0*419 

gnn. 

0*651 

0*233 

49*3 

19*4 

19*12 

16*62 

26*95 

>5 

99 

„ 

99 

0*241 

49*0 

19*5 

19*15 

16*72 

26*945 

99 

99 

99 

99 

0*232 

50*0 

19*6 

19*26 

16*73 

26*97 

99 

1*755* 

99 

99 

0*240 


Mean . . . 0*236 


Crystallized Oxalate of Potass (quadroxalate), €9 H K 9^ -f- €9 H 9 O 4 -f 2 Hg O. Crystals 
dried in the air, which were also clear after the experiments. 

Experiments with Naphtha B. Glass 3. Temperature of the Air 16°*7-16°*9. 


T. 

T. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/• y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

grms. 

grms. 

gnn. 

grm. 


50*1 

18*6 

18*34 

15*77 

26*965 

3*375 

1*76 0*419 

0*453 

0*283 

49*8 

18*7 

18*42 

15*86 

26*98 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*288 

50*2 

18*8 

18*45 

15*91 

26*98 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*278 

50*3 18*7 18*43 15*86 26*95 „ 1*745* „ 

Mean 

laid Tartrate of Potass, G 4 K Og. Crystals dried at 100°. 

99 

0*282 

0*283 

Experiments with Naphtha B. 

Glass 3. 

Temperature of the Air . 16° 

*6-16°*8. 

T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. y. 

X. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

0 


gnus. 

grms. 

grm. 

grm. 


50*8 

18*6 

18*32 

15*73 

26*965 

3*89 

1*69 0*419 

0*453 

0*259 

51*0 

18*6 

18*34 

15*72 

26*95 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*262 

50*6 

18*7 

18*41 

15*85 

26*935 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*257 

50*3 

18*6 

18*34 

15*84 

26*965 

97 

1-676» „ 

Mean 

99 

0*250 

0*257 


After drjdng the stopper. 
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im 


Crystallized Tartrede of Soda and Potass, 04 H 4 NaK 0 «+ 4 H 20 . Fra^ents of 
transparent air-dried Seignette salt, which remained clear in the experiments made 
with them. 


Experiments with Naphtha B. Glass 1. Temperature of the Air 16°*7-16°*9. 


T. 

P. 

t’. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. 

y* 

X. 

sp. H. 

O 


o 


grm.8. 

grms. 

gnu. 


gnu. 


50*0 

19-0 

18*72 

16-03 

26*99 

3*385 

1*415 

0*419 

0*651 

0*324 

50*5 

18*8 

18*47 

15*68 

26*93 

9> 

99 

99 

99 

0*333 

50*6 

18*9 

18*67 

15*82 

26*95 

J> 

99 

99 

99 

0*325 

50*4 

18*9 

18*61 

15*84 

26*965 

99 

,, 

99 

99 

0*333 

50*5 

18*9 

18*57 

15*83 

26*965 

„ 

1-40* 

„ 

99 

0*325 


Mean . . . 0*328 

Crystallized Add Malate of lAme, G^H^CaOs-f-O^HgOg-j-S HgO. Small crystals 
dried over sulphuric add, which remained clear in the following experiments: 


T. 

T'. 

t'. 

t. 

M. 

m. 

/. y- 

X. 

sp. H. 

0 

0 

o 

o 

grms. 

grms. 

gnn. 

grm. 


50*8 

19*4 

19*11 

16 55 

26*985 

2*76 

1*89 0*419 

0*453 

0*346 

50*1 

19*5 

19*20 

16*73 

26*965 

99 

99 99 

99 

0*337 

50*5 

19*6 

19*34 

16*84 

26*94 

99 

99 99 

„ 

0*339 

50*4 

19*6 

19*27 

16*82 

26*97 


1*865* „ 

Mean 

99 

0*330 

0*338 


IV.—TABLE OF THE SUBSTANCES WHOSE SPECIFIC HEAT HAS BEEN 
EXPEEIMENTALLY DETEEMINED. 

81. In the following I give a summary of those solid substances of known composition 
for which there are trustworthy determinations of the specific heat. I have endea¬ 
voured to make this summary complete; yet I have not thought it necessary to include all 
known determinations; for instance, all those referring to the metals most frequently 
investigated. But it appeared to me desirable to include completely the determinations 
of experimenters who have investigated a greater number of substances, in order to see 
how far the results obtained by different inquirers are comparable; in inserting the 
numbers which I found for many substances of which the specific heats had been 
already determined by others, I had no other intention than that of offering criteria for 
judging how far these determinations are comparable, and may be used for the con¬ 
siderations which are given in the fifth Division. 

The determinations given in the following summary are principally due to Dulong 
and Petit (D. P.), Neumann (N.), Regnault (R.), and myself (Kp.). There are besides 
some of Pebson (Pr.), of Alluakd (A.), and the recent investigations of Pape (Pp.) are 
also included. By far the largest number of these determinations have been made by 
the method of mixture. A few only of the elements investigated by Dulong and Petit, 
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and some of the chemi<^ compotinds by Neumann have been determined by the method 
of cooling. Where it is not otherwise stated in reference to the temperature, all deter¬ 
minations refer to temperatures between 0® and 100®. Where the determination has 
been made beyond these limits, or where a more accurate statement of temperature is 
important, it is noticed. WTiere the same substance has been repeatedly investigated 
by the same observer, the result obtained for the purer preparation, and in general the 
most certain result, is taken. 

In the following the chemical formula is given for each substance, the symbols 
used both here and subsequently, when not otherwise mentioned, refer to the numbers 
given in the last column of § 2 as the most recent assumptions for the atomic weighty 
the corresponding atomic weight, and the atomic heat, viz. the product of the specific 
heat and the atomic weight. 


Ag 

Al. 

As. 

Au 

B . 


Bi 

Br 


€ 


€d 

Go 

Qa 


¥e 

Hg . 


Atomic 

weight. 

{ 

108 - 


27-4 

75 

197 

10-9 

210 

80 


82. Elements and Alloys. 


12 


''Amorphous 
I Graphitoidal 
I Crystalline 


0-225 


Between —78° and 20° 
fWood charcoal . 

Gas carbon .... 


Natural graphite 
Iron graphite 
^Diamond . . 


112 

58-8 

63*4 

56 

200 


{ Hammered 
Heated 


Between —78° and —40° 


Specific 

heat. 

0-0557 
0-0570 
0-0560 
0*2143 
0-202 
0-0814 
0-0298 
0-0324 - 
0-254 
0-235 
0-230 
-0-262 
0-0288 
0-0308 
0-0305 
0-0843 
0-241 
0-204 
0-185 
0*202 
0*174 
0-197 
0-166 
0-1469 
0*0567 
0-0542 
0-1067 
0-0949 
0-0935 
0-0952 
0-0930 
0-1100 
0-1138 
0-112 
0-0319 


Atomic 

heat. 

B. P. 

6-02 

R. 

6-16 

Kp. 

6-05 

R. 

5-87 

Kp. 

5-53 

R. 

6-11 

D. P. 

5-88 

R. 

6-38 

Kp. 

2-77 

R. 

2-56 

Kp. 

2-51 

R. 2-45 

-2-86 

D.P. 

6-05 

R. 

6-47 

Kp. 

6-41 

R. 

6-74 

R. 

2-89 

R. 

2-45 

Kp. 

2-22 

R. 

2-42 

Kp. 

2-09 

R. 

2-36 

Kp. 

1-99 

R. 

1-76 

R. 

6-35 

Kp. 

6-07 

R. 

6-27 

D.P. 

6*02 

R. 

5-93 

R. 

6-04 

Kp. 

6-90 

D. P. 

6-16 

R. 

6-37 

Kp. 

6-27 

R, 

6-38 
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1 . 
ir 

K . 
li. 

Mg 

Mn 


Atomic 

127 

198 

39-1 

7 

24 
55 . 


Between—78° and ? . . . 


Specific 

h^t. 

0*0541 

00326 

0*1655 

0*9408 

0*2499 

0*245 

0*1217 


Sb 

Se . 

Si . 

Sn . 

Te , 

TL , 
W . 

Zn. 


122 

79*4 

28 

118 

128 

204 

184 

65*2 


C Amorphous, bet.—27° and 8° 

< Crystalline, „ 98° „ 20° 

L „ „ -18° „ 7° 

Graphitoidal. 

Crystallized. 

„ .... 0*167- 

Fused. 

..0*156 


0*0508 

0*0523 

0*0746 

0*0762 

0*0745 

0*181 

0*165 

-0*179 

0*138 

-0*175 

0*0514 

0*0562 

0*0548 

0*0474 

0*0475 

0*0336 

0*0334 

0*0927 

0*0956 

0*0932 


B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

Kp. 

B. 


B. 

Kp. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

Kp. 

Kp. 

B. 


Atomic 

heat. 

6*87 

•6*45 

6*47 

6*59 

6*00 

5*88 

6*69 


iTjru 

Na 

.ou . 

..... 23 . 

Between 

-34° and *7° 


0*2934 

JX,. 

B. 

u 

6*75 

M 

.58*8 




0*1092 

B. 

6*42 

Gs 

.199*2 




0*0311 

B. 

6*20 



fYellow, between 13° and 36° 

0*202 

Kp. 

6*26 




„ 7° 

„ 30° 

01896 

B. 

5*87 

P . 

.31 J 


-21“ 

„ T 

0-1788 

Pr. 

5*54 




„ -78“ 

„ 10“ 

0-1740 

B. 

5*39 



, Bed 

„ 15“ 

„ 98° 

0*1698 

B. 

5*26 


1 

r • • • 



0*0293 

1).P. 

6*06 

Pb 

. 207 - 




0*0314 

B. 

6*50 


< 

1 . . . 



0*0315 

Kp. 

6*52 

Pd 

.106*6 . 




0*0593 

B. 

6*32 


1 

f 



0*0314 

D. P. 

6*20 

Pt 

.197*4 - 

\ 



0*0324 

B. 

6*40 


( 

( 



0*0325 

Kp. 

6*42 

B-h 

.104*4 




0*0580 

B. 

6*06 


( 




0*1880 

D. P. 

6*02 

S . 

.32 ^ 

Bhombic, between 14° 

and 99“ 

0*1776 

B. 

5*68 


i 

>> 

„ 17“ 

„ 45“ 

0*163 

Kp. 

5*22 


( 




0*0507 

D. P. 

6*20 


6*20 
6*38 
5*92 
6*05 
5*92 
5*07 
4*62 
4*68-5*01 


Kp. 
B. 4* 
D. P. 
B. 
Kp. 
B. 
Kp. 
B. 

B. 

D. P. 

B. 

Kp. 


3*86 

-4*90 

,6*06 

6*63 

6*46 

6*07 

6*08 

6*^5 

6*15 

6*04 

6*23 

6*08 


2 a2 
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Alloys wMch only melt far ahme 100°, 



Atomic 

^eeific 


Atomic 


, weight. 

heat. 


heat. 

BiBn . . . 

.328 . 

0*0400 

E. 

13.1 

BiSng . . . 

.446 . 

0-0450 

R. 

20-1 

BiSn^Sb . . 

.568 .. . . 

0*0462 

E. 

26-2 

BiBn^SbZng . 

. 698-4 . 

0*0566 

R. 

39*5 

PbSb . . . 

.329 . 

0*0388 

E. 

12-8 

Pb 8 n . . . 

.325 . 

0-0407 

E. 

18*2 

BbSng . . . 

.443 . 

0*0451 

R. 

20-0 


83. Arsenides and Sulphides, 




Go Aso . . . 

. 208*8 Speis cobalt. 

0-0920 


19*2 

As the locality of this mineral is not given, the formula 

and atomic 

weight 

are not 


certain. 

Metals replacing the cobalt can, however, have little influence 

on the 

atomic 

weight and the product. 








AgaB . 

. ... 248 

Fused .... 




0*0746 

R. 

18*5 

GoAsB 

. ... 166 

Cobalt glance 




0*1070 

N. 

17*8 

Gn,^, 

. . . . 158*8- 

Fused .... 
Copper glance 




0*1212 

0*120 

E. 

Kp. 

19*2 

19*1 

EeAsB 

. ... 163 

Mispickel . . . 




0*1012 

N. 

16*5 

AsS . 

. ... 107 

Commercial . . 




0*1111 

N. 

11*9 

€oS . 

. . . . 90*8 

Fused .... 




0*1251 

R. 

11*4 

CuiEe^S 

. . . 91*7^ 

Copper pyrites . 




0*1289 

0*131 

N. 

Kp. 

11*8 

12*1 

¥eS . 

. . . . 88 

Fused .... 




0*1357 

E. 

11*9 



Cinnabar . . . 




0*052 

N. 

12*1 

HgS . 

. ... 232 s 

„ ... 




0*0512 

R. 

11*9 


»» ... 




0*0517 

Kp. 

12*0 


. . . . 90*8 

Fused .... 




0*1281 

R. 

11*6 



Galena .... 




0*053 

N. 

12*7 

¥bB . 

. ... 239 ^ 

,, .... 




0*0509 

R. 

12*2 



.. 55 .... 




0*0490 

Kp. 

11*7 

BnS . 

. ... 150 

Fused .... 




0*0837 

R. 

12*6 



^ Zinc-blende . . 




0*1145 

N. 

111 

ZoB . 

.... 97*2 ^ 

) 

1 55 • • 




0*1230 

R. 

12*0 


( 

f 

V 55 • • 




0*120 

Kp. 

11*7 


. ... 648 j 

f Magnetic pyrites 




0*1533 

N. 

99*3 

1 




0*1602 

R. 

103*8 

AS^Sq 

. ... 246 

Natural . . . 




0-1132 

N. 

27*8 

Bis s' 

. ... 516 

Artificial . - . 




0*0600 

R. 

31-0 


.... 340 j 

f Natural . . . 




0*0907 

N. 

30*8 

SbgSg 

[ Artificial . . . 




0*0840 

R. 

28*6 



[Tdarcasite . . . 




0-1332 

N. 

16-0 



1 Iron pyrites . . 




0*1275 

N. 

15-3 

. 

.... 120 ^ 

1 




0*1301 

R. 

15*6 


L. „ 




0*126 

Kp. 

15*1 

MoSg 

. ... 160 j 

f Natural . . . 




0*1067 

0*1233 

N. 

R. 

17*1 

19*7 

SnSg . 

, 182 

Aurum musivum 




0*1193 

R. 

21*7 
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84. Chlorine, Bromine, lodim, and Fluorine compounds. 

Specific 
teat. 

0-0911 
0*1383 


Ha. CI 2 
OaClg 
HgCl^ 

MgCl^ 

MnCL 
P-bClg 
HnClg 
SrClg. 

-ZnCU 

HaCi;+2H2G 
GaCL+6H„0 
ZnK^Cl^ 

PtKaClg 
SnKgCl^ 

Grg Clg 
Ag Br 
KBr . 

NaBr 
PbBr^ 

Agl . 

€ul . 

Sgl . 

KI . 

Nal . 

Hgl, . 

Pbl2 . 

GaTL 


A1 Nag Fig 


Aga. . . . 

Atomic 

weight. 

. 143*5 

Fused . 

€ua. . . . 

. 98*9 

>? . 

HgCl. . . . 

. 235*5 

Sublimed. 

KCl .... 

. 74-6 j 

f Fused. 

1 .. . 

LiCl .... 

. 42*5 

L .. 

»» ... . 

NaQ . . . . 

. 58-5 \ 

» . 

1 

1 ?) . 

RbCl. . . . 

( 

. 120-9 

Rock-salt . 

Fused . 

NH 4 CI . . . 

. 63-6 

Crystallized . 


0*1730 

0*171 

0*2821 

0*2140 

0*213 


R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

Kp. 

R. 

R. 

Kp. 

Kp. 

Kp. 

Kp. 


Atomic 

heat. 

13*1 

13*7 

12*3 

12*9 

12*8 

12*0 

12*5 

12*5 

12*8 

13*5 

20*0 


208 J 

{Fused. 

. 0*0896 

R. 

18*6 

[ „ . 

. 0*0902 

Kp. 

18*8 

111 


. 0*1642 

R. 

18*2 

271 ■! 

( 

f Sublimed. 

. 0-0689 

R. 

18*7 

[ Crystallized. 

. 0*0640 

Kp. 

17-3 

95 .1 

I 

f Fused. 

. 0*1946 

R. 

18-5 

i ,, . 

. 0*191 

Kp. 

18*2 

126 


. 0*1425 

R. 

18*0 

278 


. 0*0664 

R. 

18*5 

189 


. 0-1016 

R. 

19*2 

158*6 


. 0*1199 

R. 

19-0 

136*2 


. 0*1362 

R. 

‘ 18*6 

244 

Crystallized. 

. 0*171 

Kp. 

41*7 

219 

Between —21° and 0° . . 

. 0*345 

Pr. 

75*6 

285*4 

Crystallized. 

. 0*152 

Kp. 

43*4 

488*6 


. 0*113 

Kp. 

55*2 

409*2 

?> . 

. 0*133 

Kp. 

54*4 

317*4 

„ ..... 

. 0*143 

Kp. 

45*4 

188 

Fused. 

. 0*0739 

R. 

13*9 

119*1 


. 0*1132 

R. 

13*5 

103 

yy ^ ••••••• 

. 0*1384 

R. 

14*3 

367 

yy •••««*• 

. 0*0533 

R. 

19*6 

235 

yy 

. 0*0616 

R. 

14*5 

190*4 


. 0*0687 

R. 

13*1 

327 

Powder. 

, 0*0395 

R. 

12*9 

166*1 

Fused .. 

. 0*0819 

R. 

13*6 

150 


. 0*0868 

R. 

13*0 

454 

yy »•••»«« 

. 0*0420 

R. 

19*1 

461 

yy ••••««« 

. 0*0427 

R. 

19*7 


' Fluor-spar . 

. 0*2082 

N. 

16*2 

78 ] 


. 0*2149 

R. 

16*8 

( 

V 5> ..... 

.' 0*209 

Kp. 

16*3 

210*4 

Cryolite . 

. 0*238 

Kp. 

50*1 


The preparation contained <^honate of soda. 
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€lla 0 . . . 

H 30 . . . 


At(»iiic 

85. Oxides, 

Specific 


AtcBoie 

wdlgkt. 

heat. 


heat. 

142*8 j 

[ Bed copper ore. 

0*1073 

N. 

15*8 

1 >j . 

0*111 

Kp. 

15*9 

18 ] 

1 Ice between —21 and —2° . 

0*480 

Pr. 

8*0 

[ „ 78“ „ 0“ . 

0*474 

K. 

8*5 


Desains found the specific heat of ice between —20° and 0° to be 0*513; Peeson, be¬ 
tween —20° and 0° =0*504 ; Hess, between —14° and 0° =0*533. Peesoj^ is of opinion 
that ice, even somewhat below its melting-point, between —2° and 0°, absorbs heat of 
fusion. 


Gu 0 . 

79*4 - 

Commercial. 

HgO. 

216 ^ 
< 

Crystalline. 

Mg©. 

40 J 


MnO. 

71 


mo . 

74-8 J 

( 

Feebly ignited. 

Strongly ignited. 

Fused. 

PbO. 

223 

Crystalline powder .... 

ZaO .... 

81 * 2 ^ 


MgO+H,© . . 

58 

. 

Brucite. 

'' Magnetic iron ore .... 

Peg 04 .... 

232 

< 

” ” . . . . 

.. )) j> .... 

MgAl,©, . . . 

142*8 

Spinelle. 

Mgj¥ejGr|-Alj 0 , 

196 

Chrome iron ore. 

^^2 ^3 . • • ■ 

102*8 j 

1 Sapphire. 

[. 

AsjOj .... 

198 

Opaque. 

B3O3. 

69*8 

Fused. 

Big 03 .... 

468 


0^2 ^3 • - . . 

162*4 i 
( 

!, Crystalline. 

rArtificial, feebly ignited . . 

„ strongly ignited 

Pe2 03 ‘ . 

160 - 

Specular iron. 

,, ...... 

PeTi |03 . . . 

155*5 j 

L . ” ' . 

Iserine. 

SbgOg . . . . 

292 

Fused. 

Mn3 03 -fH 2 0 . . 

176 

Manganite. 


0*137 

N. 

10*9 

0*1420 

B. 

11*3 

0*128 

Kp. 

10*2 

0*049 

N. 

10*6 

0*0518 

B. 

11*2 

0*0530 

Kp. 

11*4 

0*276 

N. 

11*0 

0*2439 

B. 

9*8 

0*1570 

B. 

11*1 

0*1623 

B. 

12*1 

0*1588 

B. 

11*9 

0*0509 

B. 

11*4 

0*0512 

B. 

11*4 

0*0553 

Kp. 

12*3 

0*132 

N. 

10*7 

0*1248 

B. 

10*1 

0*312 

Kp. 

18*1 

0*1641 

N. 

38*1 

0*1678 

B. 

38*9 

0*156 

Kp. 

36*2 

0*194 

Kp. 

27*7 

0*159 

Kp. 

31*2 

0*1972 

N. 

20*3 

0*2173 

B. 

22*3 

0*1279 

B. 

25*3 

0*2374 

B. 

16*6 

0*0605 

B. 

28*3 

0*196 

N. 

29*9 

0*1796 

B. 

27*4 

0*177 

Kp. 

27*0 

0*1757 

B. 

28*1 

0*1681 

B. 

26*9 

0*1692 

N. 

27*1 

0*1670 

B. 

26*7 

0*154 

Kp. 

26*1 

0*1762 

N. 

27*4 

0*177 

Kp. 

27*5 

0*0901 

B. 

26*3 

0*176 

Kp. 

31*0 
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ITS 


MnOg . . 

AtoQiic 

weight 

. . 87 

SiO, . . . 

. . 60 

Si^Zr^Os . 

. . 90-8 

SnOg . . 

. . 150 

TiO, . . . 

. . 82 

MoGj. . . 

. . 144 

WG, . . . 

. . 232 

K2GG3 . . 

. . 138-2 

Naj € Gj . . 

, . 106 

EbjGGg . . 

. . 230-8 

BaGGj . . 

. . 197 

GaGGj . . 

. . 100 


Pyrolusite 
f Quartz . 


I Zircon . 

( Cassiterite 


Artificial 
Rutile . 


Brookite 
Fused . . 

Pulverulent 


86 . Carbonates and Silicates. 


Witherite 


Arragonite . 


CajMgjCG, 




Atomic 

heat. 


heat 

0-159 

Kp. 

13-8 

0-1883 

N. 

11-3 

0-1913 

R. 

11-5 

0-186 

Kp. 

11-2 

0-1456 

R. 

13-2 

0-132 

Kp. 

12-0 

0*0931 

N. 

14-0 

0-0933 

R. 

14-0 

0-0894 

Kp. 

13-4 

0-1716 

R. 

14-1 

0-1724 

N. 

14-1 

0-1703 

R. 

14*0 

0-157 

Kp. 

12-9 

0-161 

Kp. 

13*2 

0-1324 

R. 

19-1 

0-1541 

Kp. 

22-2 

0-0798 

R. 

18-5 

0-08941 

Kp. 

20-7 

0*2162 

R. 

29-9 

0*206 

Kp. 

28-5 

0-2728 

R. 

28-9 

0-246 

Kp. 

26-1 

0-123 

Kp. 

28-4 

0-1078 

N. 

21-2 

0-1104 

R. 

21-7 

0-2046 

N. 

20-5 

0-2086 

R. 

20-9 

0-206 

Kp. 

20-6 

0-2018 

N. 

20-2 

0-2085 

R. 

20-9 

0-203 

Kp. 

20-3 

0-2161 

N. 

19-9 

0-2179 

R. 

20-0 

0-206 

Kp. 

19-0 

0-182 

N. 

21-1 

0-1934 

R. 

22-4 


Tke minerals investigated doubtless contained part of the iron replaced by metals of 
lower atomic weight. The atomic weight and the product assumed above are somewhat 
too great 

Fe^Mn^Mg^€0o 112-9 Spathic iron.0-166 Kp. 18-7 

Mg;,Fe|OOo . . 91'1 Magnesite . 0*227 N. 20*7 

f Cerussite.0*0814 N. 21*7 

Pb€05 . . . . 267 I .21-1 

Regk’AUlt found for precipitated carbonate of lead still containing water, the specific 
heat 0-0860. 
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Atomic 

weight. 


BrCOg . . . 

. 147-6- 

C Strontianite. 

[ Artificial ....... 

CaSiOg . . . 

. 116 

Wollastonite. 

GajMgiSi 03 . 

. 108 ■ 

Diopside from Tyrol . . . 

Gu Si 034112 ^ 

. 157*4 

j 

Dioptas. 

(Olivine . 


. 145*8 J 

Crysolite. 


1 

1 

1 Adularia. 

Alg Kg Sig Ojg . 

. 557 i 

Orthoclase. 

' » .. 

Alg Kag Sig Ojg . 

1 

. 524*8 j 

Albite. 

^ >» . 


Spedfic 

iieat. 

0*1445 

0*1448 

0*178 

0*1906 

0*186 

0*182 

0*189 

0*189 

0*2056 

0*1861 

0*1911 

0*183 

0*1961 

0*190 


Borates^ Molybdates^ Tungstates^ Chromates, and Sulphates. 


KBOg . 
NaBGg . 

BbB^O, . 
PbB,0, . 
K,B,0, . 


Ka2B4O-+10H„O 
PbMoO^ . . . 

GaWO^ . . . 


Be|Mii|W 04 . 


82 Fused . . . . 

65*9 „ . . . . 

292*8 „ . . . . 

362*6 „ . . . . 

233*8 „ . . . . 

201-61 ” • • • • 

381*6 Crystallized borax 

367 Yellow lead ore . 

288 Scheelite . . . 

303-41• • • 


0*2048 

0*2571 

0*0905 

0*1141 

0*2198 

0*2382 

0*229 

0*385 

0*0827 

0*0967 

0*0930 

0*0978 


N. 

K. 


Kp. 

N. 


Kp. 

Kp. 

Kp. 

Kp. 

N. 

N. 

N. 


Kp. 

N. 


Kp. 


R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 


Kp 

Kp 

Kp 

Kp 

Kp 

R. 


Atomic 

heat. 

21*3 

21*4 

20*7 

20*6 

20*1 

28*7 

27*6 

27*6 

30*0 

103*7 

106*4 

101*9 

102*9 

99*7 


16*8 

16*9 

26*5 

41*4 

51*4 

48*0 

46*2 

146*9 

30*4 

27*9 

28*2 

29*7 


The locality of the wolfram investigated by Regnault is not knowTi, and the com¬ 
position uncertain. But the change in the ratio in which iron and manganese are 
present in the mineral alters little in the atomic weight. 


PbCrO^ 

K^SO, . 

NagSO^ . 
N2H3SO, 

BaSO^ , 


GaB 04 . 


323.4 Fused . 
194*4 -[ 


294*6 

136*1 

174*2 



Fused . . 

Crystallized 
Fused . 
Crystallized 

5? 

Heavy spar 


Calcined gypsum 
Anhydrite . . 


0*0900 

Kp. 

29*0 

0*1851 

E. 

36*0 

0*189 

Kp. 

86*7 

0*1894 

E. 

55*8 

0*186 

Kp. 

54*8 

0*244 

Kp. 

33*2 

0*1901 

E. 

33*1 

0*196 

Kp. 

34*1 

0*2312 

E. 

32*8 

0*227 

Kp. 

32*2 

0*350 

Kp. 

46*2 

0*1088 

N. 

25*4 

0*1128 

E. 

26*3 

0*108 

Kp. 

25*2 

0*1966 

E. 

26*7 

0*1854 

N. 

25*2 

0*178 

Kp. 

24*2 
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CuS04. 

Atomic 

weight. 

159-4 

MgS0^ ..... 

120 

MnSO^. 

151 

PbSO^. 

303 

SrS04. 

183-6- 

ZnSO^ ..... 

161-2 

CuSO.+HnO . . 

MgS04+H2^ • • 

177-4 

138 

ZnSO^-pHoG . 

179-2 

€aS04+2H2O . . 

172 

CUSO4+2H20 . . 

195-4 

ZnS044-2H2 0 . . 

197-2 

FeS04+3H2 0 . . 

206 

€uS04-|-5H2 0 . . 

249*4 

Mn 804+5 HgO . . 

241 

-y^iSO+eHoD . . 

262-8 

CoSG4+7H;0 . . 

280-8 

Fe 804+ 7 Ho 0 . . 

278 • 

Mg 804+7 . . 

246 

Zn 804+7 HgG . . 

287-2 

MgK^SoGs+OHgG 

402-2 

NiK2 82 08+6H2 0 

437 

ZnK2S2 08+6H2 0 

443-4 

AI2K2S4046+24H20 

949 

Cr2K2S40j,+24H2 0 

998-6 


Solid pieces 
Dehydrated salt 
Solid pieces 


Artificial . 
Lead vitriol 


Artificial 

Celestine 


Coarse powder 
Pulverulent . 
Coarse powder 
Solid pieces 
Gypsum 

Pulverulent 
Solid pieces 

Crystallized 

9? 


55 


55 


55 
. 55 


alum . . . 

chrome alum 


S^cific 


Atomic 

heat. 


heat. 

0-184 

pp. 

29-3 

0*2216 

R. 

26-6 

0*225 

Pp. 

27-0 

0-182 

Pp. 

27-5 

0*0872 

R. 

26-4 

0*0848 

N. 

25-7 

0-0827 

Kp. 

25-1 

0-1428 

R. 

26-2 

0*1356 

N. 

24*9 

0-135 

Kp. 

24*8 

0-174 

Pp. 

28*0 

0-202 

Pp. 

35*8 

0-264 

Pp. 

36-4 

0*202 

Pp. 

N. 

36*2 

0*2728 

46*9 

0-259 

Kp. 

44-6 

0-212 

Pp. 

41-4 

0-224 

Pp. 

44-2 

0-247 

Pp. 

50-9 

0-285 

Kp. 

71*1 

0-316 

Pp. 

78*8 

0*323 

Kp. 

77-8 

0-338 

Pp. 

81-5 

0*313 

Kp. 

82-3 

0-343 

Kp. 

96-4 

0*346 

Kp. 

96*2 

0*356 

Pp. 

99-0 

0*362 

Kp. 

89-1 

0*407 

Pp. 

100-1 

0*347 

Kp. 

99-7 

0-328 

Pp. 

94*2 

0-264 

Kp. 

106-2 

0-245 

Kp. 

107-1 

0-270 

Kp. 

119-7 

0-371 

Kp. 

352-1 

0-324 

Kp. 

323-6 


88. Araerdate$, Phosphates, Pyrophosphates and Metaphosphates, Nitrates, Chlorates, 
Perchlorates, and Permanganates. 


KAsO, .... 162-1 Fused f.. 0-1563 R. 25-3 

KH.As©^ . . . 180-1 Crystallized.0-175 Kp. 31-5 

PbjAsjOg .... 899 Fused. 0 0728 R. 65-4 

AgsPO^ . . . .419 Pulverulent. 008961 Kp. 37-5 

KH.PO^ . . . . 136-1 Ciy^stallized ...... .0-280 Kp. 28-3 

Na2HP0^+12Hg0 358 Between-21" and 2° . . . 0-408 Pr. 146-1 


The d^rmination of the specific heat refers to the crystallized salt.* For the fused 
and afterwards solidified salt Peeson found the specific heat between the same range of 
tempemture consilerably greater, =0*68 to 0*78; but the mass obtained by solidifying 
HDCCCTTV. 2B 
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tie salt graittaly alters (it become crystallized agam) with increase of volume, 
whh^ is considerable when the fused salt is allowed to cool very rapidly. 



Atomic 


Specific 


Ajtadc 


weight. 


heat. 


heat. 

• • • 
K.3P,©; . . . 

. . . 

. 811 


0-0798 

B. 

64J 

.* 330-4 

Fused. 

0-1910 

R. 

63-1 

. 266 

>j . 

0-2283 

R. 

60-7 

. . . 

. . . 

. 588 


0-0821 

R. 

48-3 

. i 02 


0-217 

Kp. 

22-1 

CaPgOe . . . 

. 198 


0-1992 

R. 

39-4 

%K©3 . . . 

. 170 

?j . 

0-1435 

R. 

24-4 


‘ 

f „ . 

0-2388 

R. 

24-1 

KNO 3 . . . . 

. 101 - 1 ^ 


0-227 

Kp. 

22-9 


I 

Crj-stallized. 

0*232 

Kp. 

23*5 

K^Na^NOg . . 

. 93 

Fused*. 

0-235 

Pr. 

21-9 


[ „ . 

0-2782 

R. 

23-6 

HaNGg. . . . 

. 85 


0-256 

Kp. 

21-8 

1 

Crystallized. 

0-257 

Kp. 

21-8 

N.H.Oj . . . 

. 80 


0-455 

Kp. 

30*4 

BaNjOe . . . 

. 261 - 

„ . 

„ . 

0-1523 

0-145 

R. 

Kp. 

39-8 

37*9 

PbN, 0 , . . . 

. 331 


OdlO 

Rp. 

S6-4 

SrNgOe . . . 

. 211-6 

, .... 

0-181 

Kp. 

38*3 

KCIO 3 . . . . 

. 122-6 ■ 

Fused ........ 

Crystallized. 

0‘2096 

0-194 

R. 

Kp. 

25-7 

23-8 

BaCljOa+H^O . 

. 322 

.. 

0-157 

Kp. 

50-6 

KCIG, . . . 

. 138-6 

33 

0-190 

Kp. 

26-3 

KMn9^ . . . 

. 158-1 

99 . 

0-179 

Kp. 

28-3 


89. 

So-called Organic Compounds. 




I%€,N, . . . 

. 252 

Crystallized cyanide of mercury 

0-100 

Kp. 

25-2 

ZaKgG.N^ . . 

247-4 j 

\ „ cyanide of zinc and ] 

[ potassium . . * . . . . J 

Crystallized ferricyanide of po- | 
tassium.j 

0-241 

Kp. 

59-6 

FeK3Ge5r, . . 

. 329-3 j 

[■ 0-233 

Kp. 

76-7 

FeK^G^Na+SHj 

9 422-4 j 

1 Crystallized ferrocyanide of po- | 
tassium.J 

j- 0-280 

Kp. 

118*3 

G^a, . . . . 

. 237 

Between 18° and 37° . . . 

0-178 

Kp. 

42-2 

The specific heat between 

18° and 43 ° was found =0'194; between 

18° 

and 50° 

=0-277. 






.-. . . 

. 128 

Between —26° and 18° . . 

0-3096 

A. 

39-6 

The specific heat of naphthaline was found to be 0*3208 between 0° 

and 20 ° and 

0-8208 between 20 

and 65°. 





^27® 54 % • • * 

. 410 
. 676 

1^ Betn^een —21° and 3° . . . 

0-4287 

Pr. 

f 175*8 
\ 289-8 


€i^ids^^masB of consfeat melting-point (21Q®‘8) by fusing equivalent quantities of nfeate (tf pota^ 


































• <m 3 SB HEAt (M BODIES. 17 ? 

Thd femiili. is that <rf tmt of bees’ wax, cerofcic aei4; ihe ^joiiA 

k Aat of the otter, p®lmtette #f melksyle, la refereat^ to the numbers tbond few the 
^^dfic teat twf tees’ wax at higher temperatoes, compare the last remark m § 77. 


Atomfe Atomic 

we^lit. heat. heat. 

^ ^ 0.0 f Crystallized cane-sugar . . . 0*301 Kp. 102*9 

12 22 “ 11 • * * * I Amorphous cane-sugar . . . 0*342 Kp. 117*0 

.... 182 Mannite. 0*324 Kp. 59*1 

C^HgO^ .... 118 Sucemic add ...... 0*313 Kp. 36*9 

.... 150 Tartaric acid. 0*288 Kp. 43*2 

C^HgOg+HgO . . 168 Racemic acid.0*319 Kp. 53*6 

CgH^ BaO^ . . . 227 Formate of baryta .... 0*143 Kp. 32*5 

CgKgO^-fHgO , . 184*2 Neutral oxalate of potass . . 0*236 Kp. 43*5 

C^HgKOg-p^ HgO . 254*1 Quadroxalate of potass . . 0*283 Kp. 71*9 

C^HgKO^. . , . 188*1 Acid tartrate of potass . . . 0*257 Kp. 48*3 

€4H4NaK0g4-4H20 282*1 Seignette salt. 0*328 Kp. 92*5 

€gHjQ€aO^(j-j-8 HgO 450 Acid malate of lime . . . 0*338 Kp. 152*1 


The preceding Tables contain the material, obtained experimentally, which serves 
as subject and basis for the subsequent considerations on the relations of the specific 
heat of solid bodies to their atomic weight and composition. 

PART Y.—ON THE RELATIONS BETWEEN ATOMIO HEAT AND ATOMIC WEIGHT OR 

COMPOSITION. 

90. I discuss in the sequel the regularities exhibited by the atomic heats of solid 
bodies, the exceptions to these regularities, and the most probable explanation of these 
exceptions. In regard to the views which I here develope, much has been already 
expressed or indicated informer speculations; in this respect I refer to*the first part 
of this paper, in which I have given the views of earlier inquirers as completely as I 
know them, and as fully as was necessary tb bring out the peculiar value of each. It 
is unnecessary, then, to refer again to what was there given; but I wiH complete for 
individual special points what is to be remarked from an historical point of view. 

But before discussing these regularities, the question must be discussed whether the 
atomic heat of a given solid substance is essentially constant, or materially varies with 
its physical condition. It depends on the result of this investigation, how fer it may 
with certainty be ^ttled whether the general results aheady obtained are of universal 
validity, or whether exceptions to them exist. 

The sj^afic heat of a solid body varies somewhat with its temperature; but the 
variation of the specific heat with the temperature is very small, providM the latter 
does not rise so high that the body begins to soften. Taking the numbers obtained by 
Regnarlt for lead, by Brlong and Petit, and by Bede and by Btsteom, for the specific 
heats of sevmral metals at different tempm*atures, the conviction foUovps that the changes 
of s^dfic teat, if ncA of thea^elves incmidderable, are yet scarcely to be regarded in 
comparison with the di^epancies in the numbers which different observers have found 

2 B 2 
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for the ^ecific heat of the same body at the same temperature. At temperatures at 
which a body softens, the specific heat does indeed vary considerably with the tempera¬ 
ture {compare for example § 77); but these numbem, as containing already part of the 
latent heat of fusion, give no accurate expression for the specific heat, and are altogether 
useless for recognizing the relations between this property and the atomic weight or 
composition. 

Just as little need the . small differences be considered which Kegnault found for a 
few metallic substances according as they were hammered or annealed, hard or soft. 

For dimorphous varieties of the same substance, even where there are considerable 
differences in the specific gravity, the specific heats have not been found to be materially 
different (compare FeS^? § 83; TiO^, § 85; GaOGg, § 86). The results obtained with these 
substances appear to me more trustworthy than those with graphite and the various 
modifications of boron and silicium, which moreover have given partly the same specific 
heat for the graphitoidal and adamantine modification of the same element. What 
trustworthy observations w^e now possess decidedly favour the view that the dimorphic 
varieties of the same substance have essentially the same specific heat. 

91. The view has been expressed that the same substance might have an essentially 
different specific heat, in the amorphous and crystalline conditions. I believe that 
the differences of specific heat found for these different conditions depend, to by far 
the greatest extent, upon other circumstances. 

The Tables in § 83 to § 89 contain a tolerable number of substances which have been 
investigated both after being melted, and also crj’stallized; there are no such differences 
in the numbers as to lead to the supposition that the amorphous solidified substance 
had a different specific heat to what it had in the crystallized state. No such influence 
of the condition has been -with any certainty shown to affect the validity of Dulokg 
and Petit’s, or of Neumann’s law. I may here again neglect what the determinations of 
carbon, boron, or silicium appear to say for or against the assumption of a considerable 
influence of the amorphous or crystalline condition on the specific heat. HEOifAULT 
found (§ 85) that the specific heat of artificially prepared (uncrystalline ?) and crystal¬ 
lized titanic acid did not differ. According to my investigations (§ 48) silicic acid has 
almost the same specific heat in the crystallized and in the amorphous condition. 

In individual cases, where the specific heat of the same substance for the amorphous 
and crystallized modification has been found to be materially different*, it may be shown 
that foreign influences affected the determination for the one condition. Such influ¬ 
ences are especially: 1. That one modification absorbed heat of softening at the tem¬ 
perature of the experiment; that is doubtless the reason why the specific heat of yellow 

♦ De LA Bite and Makcet (Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. [2] vol. Ixxv. p. 118) found the specific heat of 
vitreons to he different from that of .opaque ansenious acid, and conadered the fact to he essential j hut their 
me&od WM not fitted to establish such a difference. Tape’s view, too (Poggejtooeff’s Anua l en , Tol. cxx, 
pp. Ml ard 342), that it is of essential importance for the specific heat of hydrated sulphates whether the s^te 
QXB efystrffized or not, dc^ not appear to me to he jproved by what he has adduced. 
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phosphorus was found to be considerably greater at higher temperatures than that of red 
phosphorus, but not at low ones {compare § 82), that the specific heat of amorphous 
cmie-sugar was found to be decidedly greater than that of crystallized (§ 78), and, ac¬ 
cording to Begnault’s opinion, also that the specific heat of amorphous selenium between 
80° and 18° was found much greater (=0*103) than that of the crystalline, while for 
lower temperatures there was no difference in the specific heats of the two substances 
(§82). 2. That in heating one modification its transition into the other is induced, 

and the heat liberated in this transition makes the numbers for the specific heat in¬ 
correct ; in § 33 I have discussed the probability that this circumstance, in Begi^ault’s 
first experiments with sulphur, gave the specific heat much too high, and it is possible 
that it was also perceptible in the above-mentioned experiments with amorphous sele¬ 
nium. 3. That in immersing heated porous bodies in the water of the calorimeter heat 
becomes free (compare § 19); I consider this as the reason why Kegxault found the 
specific heat of the more porous forms of carbon so much greater than that of the more 
compact (compare § 36); and Regnault himself sees in this the reason why he found 
the specific heat of the feebly ignited and porous oxides of nickel and of iron greater 
than that of the same oxides after stronger heating (compare § 85). 

From the importance of this subject for the considerations to be afterwards adduced, 
I have here had to discuss more fully what differences are real and what are only appa¬ 
rent in the numbers found for the specific heat of one and the same substance. Even if 
the apparent differences are often considerable, their importance diminishes, if allowance 
is made for the foreign influence which may have prevailed. In many cases, on the 
other hand, a body in totally different modifications has almost exactly the same 
specific heat if these foreign influences are excluded. It may, then, be said that, from 
our present knowledge, one and the same body may exhibit small differences with cer¬ 
tain physical circumstances (temperature, different degree of density), but never so great 
that they may be taken as an explanation why a body decidedly and undoubtedly forms 
an exception to a regularity which might have perhaps been expected for it—provided 
that the determination of the specific heat, according to which the body in question 
forms an exception, is trustworthy, and kept free from foreign influences. 

92, Among the regularities in the atomic heat of solid bodies, that found by Dulong 
and Petit for the elements stands foremost. A glance at the atomic heats of the so- 
called elements collated in § 82, shows that for by far the greater number the atomic 
heats are in fact approximately equal But the differences in the atomic heats, even of 
those elements which are usually regarded as coming under Dulokg and Petit’s law, 
are often very considerable, even when the comparison is limited to those which are 
most easily obtained in a pure state, and even if numbers are taken for the specific heats 
which give the most closely agreeing atomic heats. Regnattlt * sought an explanation 
of the differences of the atomic heats of the elements in the drcumstance that the latter 
could not be iavest^ated in comjmrable conditions of temperature and density; further^ 
that the numbers for the specific heat, as determined for solid bodies, contain, besides 
• Annal de dum, et d© Phys. £2] voL Ixxiii. p. 66, and [3] vol. xlyi. p. 257. 



xopp on mx mmcamG mmat op somd mmim. 

4h€ irae hmi (for eoa^at vd[ai»e), &lm tfee iasat of ex|M®acfflL Am 

WB ody take the of t}$e iiea.ts juace^My for Ib^ikng an4 for ws^e^ 

^n. B*l it IB mot pso’Fod that the prwiucts cxf tlyg fir^ qaanlitf (tte «pecife faai4 
iw: iraiame) aai atosac wei^ts wooM agree b^ter thaai the 

wsw it is oaiiy a sapposition, and even the v^ contrary may be pebble wi^ 
sahstances. T^n^rafcnre h^ an inflnmtfje on the specific hmt of ^IM b<^i^ 
wuSl to a different esimt with different bcMiies. Even in this respect, also, all means a^ 
TOnti^ by which the different temperatures at which bodies are really comparable Gm 
be known, and a comparison made of their atomic hmta The utmost possible is to 
determine the specific heat at such a distance from the melting-point that latent heat of 
sefftening can have no influence. It is impossible to say with certainty whether the 
atomic heats of bc^es compared at other temperatures than those which are nearly 
identical (ranging about 90° on each side of 10°) will diow a closer agreement. It is not 
probable. Changes in the specific heat of solid bodies, so long as they are unaffected by 
heat of softening, are small in comparison with the differences which the atomic heats of 
individual elements show. And it is well worth consideration that individual elements 
(phosphorus and sulphur, e. y.) at temperatures relatively near their melting-points, 
have not materially greater specific heats than other elements (iron and platinum, 
for ex^nple) at temperatures relatively distant from their melting-points, but, on the con¬ 
trary, considerably smaller. As regards the influence of density on the specific heat, it is 
tmdouhtedly <^rtain that the latter may somewhat vary with the former; but it is equally 
so that, in all cases in which substances of undoubted purity were examined and the 
sources of error mentioned (§91) excluded, this variation is too inconsiderable to give an 
adequate explanation of the differences of the atomic heats found for the various solid 
elements. 

I n^d not here xev^t to the conaderations developed in §§ 90 and 91, as to how far 
a difference in the physiml condition of a solid substance exercises an essential influence 
on its specific heat; for whatever view may be held in reference to this influ^<^, ami 
generally in reference to the circumstances which alter the specific heat of a substance, 
and therewith the atomic heat, this is certain, that there are individual elements whose 
atomic heat is distinctiy and decidedly different from that of most other elements. 
Such elements are, from § 82, first of all boron, carbon, and silicium. 

The decision of the question wh^her these elements really form exceptions to 
and Petit’s law presuppose, beside a knowledge of their specific heat, a knowledge of 
their atomic weight also. There can be no exceptions to Eulono and Petit’s law, if, 
pe^rdless of anything which may be in oppodtion to it, the principle is held to, that the 
atomic weights of the elements must be so taken as to agree with this law. As a trial 
wither this law is universally applicable, the atomic wmghts ought rather to be taken m 
ei^Mished in another manner. It may be confessed that the determination of the tr^ 
we%kts by chemiiml and phyrico-chemi^ investigations and coasW^ati®as is 
usca^n, and many quei^ons ane unaaswer^ the i^ttlemsit of whkh rmj 
influence that detenainstiem. But there seems now to be no more trustworthy basis 
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ferfijoag tie ateoie we%tit» of the elemeiits tlra.ii that of m the atomic we%hte 

c£ eieiTOiits, tihe relatwely simHest qaaatities wMeh are ecmtamed: in equal ’folumes 
ei thw ^seonff or 'mporous compound^ or of the quaatiM^ <x)ii^i3ned in 

suck Foluaiea «re multifdes in the smallest numbers; and no better means appear 
to exist fc 3 r determining the atomic weights of those elements the vapour-densities of 
whoi^ compounds could not be determined, than the assumption that in isomorphons 
compounds the quantities of the corresponding elements are as the atomic we%hts of 
the latter. On this basis, and using this means, the numbers for tbe atomic weights 
have been determined which are contained in the last column of the Table im § 2, 
and areused in § 82 et seq. The atomic weights B=1Q*9, €=12, Si=28, cmnmt be 
changed for others. That the atomic weights of tin and sdicium are as 118 to 28, is 
j&trther proved by the isomorphism of the double fluorides. But to these atomic weights 
correspond atomic heats which are far smaller than those found for most oth^ elements. 
From the chemical point of 'view it is inadmissible to take the atomic weights of 
boron, carbon, and silidum * in such a manner as to make their atomic heats agree 
with DniiONG and Petit's law. In any case these three elements form exceptions to 
Dulo5G and Petit’s law. The sequel will show that this is the case with m^y other 
elements. 

93. In many compounds the regularity is observed, that by dividing their atomic 
heat by the number of elementary atoms contained m one molecule of the compomi, 
a quotient is obtained which comes very near the atomic heat of most of the elements— 
that is, 6*4. This is found in the alloys enumerated in ^ 82, and also in a great number 
of compounds of definite proportions. A few of the most im|K)rtant cases may be given 
here. For speiscobalt, CoAsg (compare § 83), this quotient is ^=6*4; for the 
chlorine compounds, R Cl and R Clf, the mean of the atomic heats given in § 84 is 
12*8, and tbe quotient i|^=6*4. Of the chlorine compounds, R Clg, tbe mean atomic 
heat of all the determinations in § 84 is 18*5, and Ike quotient ^=6*2. It k fdso very 
near this value in the double chlorides; in Zn Kg Cl^ it is ^ =6 "2, for R Kg Clg (the 
mean of the determinations of PbKg Clg and Sn KgClg) it is ~=6*1. For bromine 
compounds, RBr (hoik here and in the following examples tote means are taken of 
toe determinations in § 84), ^=6*9; for PbBrg ^=6*5; for iodine compounds, M 
aiidRJ,~^=8*7, and for the iotone compounds, Rig, ^=6*6. 

But tMs regularity, though met with in many compounds, is by no means quite 

* For RiemvEE’s obs^raticni, wkefeer, considermg ^pecifi» heat which foaad for sOiMam, ite atomic 
w^itfo to be so b^ea that silicic add (xmtaans 2 atcmis of sifidnm to 5 of os;^n, compare Aam. ieChim. et de 
vd. Idil. p. 30. For Scheebbb’s remark, that aceordmg to tim^ most probable ^edie heat of 
^dnar its atomic weight mast be taken so that for 1 atom of dEdaaa there ace 3 atoms of osj'gen, compare 
FoeoBOTOEti^s ^ Anmden/ rd. exdii, p. 182. 

f In fte seqad E stands for a nni-eqnivdentai and U a pdreqairalentol atom of a metaL 
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tim^ersaL !Ebe oxygen compounds of the metals corr^pond to it in general the le^ 
the greater the number of oxygen atoms they contain as compared with that of metal. 
The mmi atomic heat of the oxides R O in § 85 is 11 * 1 , and the quotient i^=5*6. 
Tbe quodmit for the oxides O 3 and O 3 (even excluding the determinations of 
alumina and boracic acid) is only ?^=5'4; for the oxides ROg (even excluding the 
determinations for silicic acid and zircon) only ^=4*6; for the oxides ROg, the mean 
of Reojtault’s determinations only ^=:4'7. Still smaller is the quotient for com¬ 
pounds which contain boron in addition to oxygen {e. g. for the compounds R BOg 
(compare § 87) it is only ^=4*2; for boracic acid, Bg Og, it is only ^=3*3), and also 
for compounds which contain silicium in addition to oxygen (it is ^= 3*8 for silicic 
acid, Si Og, compare § 85), or which contain oxygen as well as hydrogen (for ice, Hg O, 
it is only —=2*9*, compare § 85), or which contain hydrogen and carbon besides 
oxygen (e.g. it is only ~=2*6 for succinic acid, € 4 H 6 0^, compare § 89). It may be 
said in a few words what are the cases in which this quotient approximates to the 
atomic heat of most elements, and what the cases in which it is smaller. It is near 6*4 
in those compounds which only contain elements whose atomic heats, corresponding to 
Dxjlong and Petit’s law, are nearly =6*4; it is smaller in compounds which contain 
elements not coming under Dulong and Petit’s law and having a much smaller atomic 
heat than 6*4, and which are recognized as exceptions to this law, either directly, if 
their specific heat has been determined for the solid condition (compare § 92), or in¬ 
directly, if it be determined in the manner to be subsequently described. 

94. The determinations of specific heat given in §§83 to 89 contain the proofs 
hitherto recognized for the law that chemically-similar bodies of analogous atomic con¬ 
stitution have approximately the same atomic heat; and a considerable number of new ex¬ 
amples of the prevalence of this regularity are given by my determinations. The groups 
of analogous compounds need not again be collated, as Keumaiw has done for a smaller 
and Regkault for a larger number of groups and for individual elements contained in 
them. What I will here discuss is the prevalence, beyond the limits of our previous 

♦ Considering the atomic heat of liquid water to be 18, Gahnier (Compt. Eendus, vol. xxxv. p. 278} 
thought that the quotient obtained by dividing the atomic weight by the number of elementaiy atoms in one 
atom of the compound, -^=6, came near the atomic heat of the elements. But it require no explanation 
that, in a comparison with the atomic heats of solid elements and solid compounds, that atomic heat must be 
t^Lm for the comjwund O which is obtained from the specific heat of ice, and not from that of water. 
0A^iEB is not alone in his error, which is rather to be ascribed to the circumstance that formerly both solids 
md liquids wme compared, as regards their specific heat, in considerations how this property is influenced 
by the comp<«sition. , Hekmaitx more especially (Nouveaux Memoires de la Societe des NaturaHstes de 
Moscou, Tol. iii. p. 137) compared liquid water with solid compounds, as did also Scheodjee (PooGEKnoEKr’s 
* Aanaleii,^ vel. Hi. p. 279 ) and L. Gmeijh in an early discussion of this subject (Gehme’s / Physicalische 
Wojrtm*buch, neue B^hdtung,’ toI. ix. p. 1942), wlule he subsequentfy (Handbuehder Chemie, 4. Aufl., voL i. 
p. 220) m<a^ correetfy ixmij^ed the 8|»eifio and the atomic heat of ice with that of other solid compounds. 
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knowledge, of the regularity, that compounds of analc^ous atomic constitution have 
approximately the same atomic heat. 

To this belongs, first, the existence of this regularity in the case of chemically 
similar bodies, which exhibit an analogy of atomic constitution, when their formulae 
are written with the atomic weights admitted in recent times for the elements, but 
which couft not be recognized so long as the equivalents of the elements were taken as 
a basis, or the formula written, as by Reonault, with the use of the so-called thermal 
atomic weights. 

The approximate equality of the atomic heats of analogous nitrates and chlorates, of 
the alkalies for example, had been already observed. The same character, the haloid, 
is ascribed both to carbonates and to silicates, but as these formulae were formerly 
written, an analogy in the composition of chlorates and nitrates, or carbonates and 
silicates, could not be assumed. But salts of these four different classes, as well as 
arseniates and metaphosphates, have analogous atomic constitutions if we assume the 
recent atomic weights. The same salts have then also approximately equal atomic 


heats. We get the atomic heat 

Of chlorate of potass, K Cl Og, § 88.M* 24*8 

„ the nitrates, RNOg, in § 88.M 23*0 

„ metaphosphate of soda, NaPOg, § 88 . .. 22*1 

,, arseniate of potass, KAsOg, §88 . 25*3 

„ the carbonates, RGOg, § 86.M 20*7 

,, the silicates, RSiOg, § 86.M 20*5 


The differences in these approximately concordant atomic heats are partly essential 
and explainable. I come to this again (§ 95). 

According to the more recent assumptions for the atomic weights, certain perchlorates, 
permanganates, and sulphates have analogous atomic composition, and these salts have 
also approximately equal atomic heats; this has been found to be 


For perchlorate of potass, KCIO^, § 88 .. 26*3 

„ permanganate of potass, K Mn O^, § 88 .. 28*3 

„ the sulphates, RSO^, named in § 88 .. . . M 26*1 


But approximate equality in the atomic heat is not only found in such compounds of 
analogous chemical composition as have similar chemical character, but also in such as 
have totally dissimilar chemical character. 

The chemical character of protosesquioxide of iron (magnetic iron ore) is quite different 
from that of neutral chromate of potass. Sesquioxide of iron, or arsenious acid, have a 
chemical character totally different from nitrates or arseniates, or bodies of similar con¬ 
stitution But for the first-named compounds and for the last-named compounds, as 
respectively compared with each other, there is analogy in chemical composition and 
approximate equality of atomic heat. The atomic heat has been found to be 

* M signifies the mean df all determinations. 
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Fsr iron ore, Fe^ O 4 , § 85 . .. M 37*7 

„ chromate of potass, Kg €r O 4 , § 87 . . .. M 36*4 

„ sesquioxide of iron, Fe^Og, § 85. M 26*8 

„ arsenious acid, AsgOg, § 85 ‘.25*3 

„ tile nitrates, ENOg, named in § 88 .- 23*0 

„ arseniate of potass, K As O 3 , § 88 . 25*3 


But there is even in a more extended sense approximate equality of atomic heat in 
bodies of analogous atomic composition. If the formulae of the oxides, E Og (oxide of 
tin for instance) are doubled, they become Eg O 4 , and are then analogous to those of 
the sulphates, E 8 O 4 , or of tungstate of lime or of perchlorate of potass and other salts. 
To the formulae thus made analogous equal atomic heats correspond. The following 


atomic heats have been found:— 

Oxide of tin, Sug O 4 , compare § 85. M 27*6 

Titanic acid, Tig O 4 , „ . M 27*3 

The sulphates, E 8 O 4 , in § 87. M 26*1 

Tungstate of lime, €a W O 4 , compare § 87 . 27*9 

Perchlorate of potass, K Cl O 4 , compare § 88 . 26*3 

Permanganate of potass, KMn 04 , compare § 88 . 28*3 


If the formulae of the oxides, EOg, are trebled they become Eg Og, analogous to those 
of the nitrates E Ng Og (nitrate of baryta, e. g.), and similar salts. Here also approxi¬ 
mately equal atomic heats correspond to the formulae thus made analogous. The atomic 


heats are as follows:— 

Oxide of tin, Bng Og, compare § 85. M 41*4 

Titanic acid, Tig Og, „ . M 41*0 

The nitrates, ENgOg, in § 88 . M 38*1 

Metaphosphate of lime, CaPgOg, compare § 88 . 39*4 


How little the atomic heat of compounds depends on their chemical character may 
be proved from a greater series of examples than those adduced in the preceding. It 
is, however, unnecessary to dwell upon this. The comparisons and considerations con¬ 
tained in the sequel complete what has here been developed as a proof of the principle 
that the atomic heat of bodies is independent of their chemical character, 

95. The foregoing comparisons give examples of cases in which bodies of analogous 
atomic structure, with a totally different chemical character, have approximately tim same 
atomic heat; they show that with reference to the atomic heat, monoequivalent and poly¬ 
equivalent elementary atoms have the same influence, which, indeed, followed already 
from Regi^ault’s comparisons ; that the atomic heat of a substance for its pol^cdd atomk 
formula may be compared with that of another substance for a simple atomic formula. 
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The pre^ding ccmtaios a geaeralimtioii of NBTJitAJfsr’s law; hut as i^rtainly as this law 
is recoguized in the preceding in a more general mauner than was formerly assumed, as 
little is it universally applicable. 

Begfault’s investigations have shown that Neumann’s law is not rigidly valid. Even 
for those cjompounds which contain the same element as electronegative constituent, 
and have similar atomic constitution, he found the atomic heats as much as to I- dif¬ 
ferent from each other*. The reason of this he seeks in the «ame circumstances, which 
in his view prevent a closer agreement in the atomic weights of the elements (com¬ 
pare § 92). 

Differences of this kind, and even still more considerable, occur in the atomic heats 
of compounds for which greater agreement in these numbers might be expected—of 
such compounds,^that is, as contain elements of the same, or almost the same atomic heat 
combined with the same other element in the same atomic proportion. To this belongs 
the fact that the atomic heat has been found so different (§ 86 ) for the isomorphous com¬ 
pounds, magnetic iron ore (37*7), chrome iron ore (312), and spinelle (27*7), and for 
alumina (21 *3) and for sesquioxide of iron (26'8). In the atomic heats of such analogous 
compounds there are differences for which, or rather for the magnitude of which, as 
furnished by our present observations, I know at preseilt no adequate explanation. 

But there is another kind of difference in the atomic heats of analogous compounds, 
which exhibits a regularity, and for which an explanation can be given. Certain 
elements impress on all their compounds the common characteristic, that their atomic 
heat is much smaller than that of most analogous compounds. The atomic heat of 
boracic acid, O 3 , is only 16*6, while that of most other compounds, ^3 
between 25 and 28 (§ 85). The atomic heat of the borates, R B Og, is (§ 87) only 16*8, 
while that of Bg ^ 2 ’ mean of the determinations in § 85, is 22*2. Hie atomic 

heat of Pb Bg is (§ 87) only 26*5, while that of EegO^ {§ 85) in the mean is 37*7. 
Similar results have been obtained for compounds of certain other elements, of carbon 
and of silicium for instance, that is, of those elements which in the free state have a 
smaller atomic heat than that of most other elements. 

This observation leads to the question whether the elements enter into compounds 
with the atomic heats which they have in the free state, and in connexion with this, 
how far is it permissible to make an indirect determination of the atomic heat of the 
elements (in their solid state) from the atomic heats of their (solid) compounds. 

96. Hie assumption that elements enter into compounds with the atomic heats they 
have in the free state would be inadmissible, if not only the atomic structure as ex¬ 
pressed by the empirical formula, but also the grouping of the'elements to proximate 
constituents, as is endeavoured to be expressed by the rational formula, influenced 
the atomic heat of the compounds. That the latter is not the case is very probable 
from the comparisons made in § 94, where approximately equal atomic heats were 
obtained for compounds of analogous empirical formulm, even with the greatest dissi- 
♦ Ann. de Oum. et de Phys. [3] vol. i. p. 196. 
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milaiity of cliemical character. That that, which may be supposed aad expr^i^ by the 
so-call^ rational formula in reference to the intenml constitution of compounds, does 
not affect the atomic heat, becomes more probable from the fact that chemically similar, 
and even isomorphous compounds, one of which contains an atomic group in the place 
of an individual atom in the other, exhibit dissimilar atomic heats. This is seen, for 
instaace, in comparing analogous chlorine and cyanogen compounds (Cy=:€N); the 
h^ter have far greater atomic heats. Thus the atomic heat 


Of chloride of mercury, HgClg^ § 84, is.18*0 

„ cyanide of mercury, fig Cyg, § 89 25*2 

„ chloride of zinc and potassium, Zn Kg Cl^, § 84 . 43*4 

„ cyanide of zinc and potassium, ZnK 2 Cy 4 , § 89 . 59*6 


In like manner ammonium compounds (Am=N H^) have atomic heats considerably 
greater than the corresponding potassium compounds. This is seen from the following 


Table:— 

Chloride of potassium, K Cl, § 84. M 12*9 

„ ammonium. Am Cl, § 84 . 20*0 

Nitrate of potass, KNGg, § 88 .M 23*5 

„ ammonia. Am N O 3 , § 88 . 36*4 

Sulphate of potass, Kg S 04 , J 87 .M 33*6 

„ ammonia, Amg SQ 4 , § 87 . 46*2 


97. That undecomposable atoms and atomic groups are contained in compounds with 
the atomic heats they have in the free state is further probable from the fact that the 
sum of the atomic heats of such atoms, or atomic groups, as when united form a certain 
compound, is equal or approximately equal to the atomic heat of this compound. For 
many compounds whose elements obey Dulong and Petit’s law, what has been stated 
in § 93 contains the proof that the atomic heat of these compounds is equal to the sum 
of the atomic heats of the elementary atoms contained in one atom of the compounds. 
That this is also observed when atomic groups are supposed to be united, forming 
more complicated compounds, will be seen by bringing forward a few examples. The 


atomic heat has been found 

For the oxides, fi O, enumerated in § 85. M 11*1 

„ sesquioxide of iron, Feg O 3 , § 85. M26*8 

SumforFe2fi94 . . . 37*9 

„ magnetic iron ore, Feg O 4 , § 85. M 37*7 

„ the oxides, fi 0, in § 85.M 11*1 

„ the acids, fiOg, in § 85, according to Regnault .... M 18*8 

SumforBR 04 * • • 29*9 
„ chromate of lead, Pb 0r O 4 , § 87 . 29*0 
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For the oxid^ named ia § 85, ® 0.. . , . . M 11 1 

„ binoside of tin, Sn Og, § 85. M 1S*8 

Sum for B H Og . . . 24*9 

„ sesquioxide of iron, Feg Og, § 85 . M 26*8 

„ chromate of potass, Kg €r 0^, § 87. M 36-4 

„ the acids, BOg, in § 85 (Begnault) .18*8 

Sum for Kg Or B 07 . . . 55*2 

„ acid chromate of potass, KgOig 0^, § 87. M 55*3 

„ binoxide of tin, Sug 0g, § 85. M 41*4 

base, BgOg, mean of determinations, § 85. M 22*2 

SumforBgOg . . . 63*6 

„ arseniate of lead, Pbg Asg Og, § 88 . 65*4 


To this belongs the fact that water is contained in solid compounds with the atomic 
heat of ice*. The different determinations of the specific heat of this substance (§85) 
gave the atomic heat for greater distances from 0°, 8*6, and for temperatures nearer 0°, 9*1 


to 9*2. The atomic heats have been found 

For Ba C[^^2 Hg 0, § 84 .41*7 ^’or H,0. 

„ the chlorides, B Clg, § 84.M 18*5 

Remains for 2 Hg 0 . . . 23*2 11*6 

„ 0aa2-f6H2 0, § 84 . 75*6 

„ the chlorides, B Clg, § 84.M 18*5 

Remains for 6 Hg 0 . . . 57*1 9*5 

„ Brucite, Mg 0-1-H2 0, § 85.18*1 

„ the oxides, BO, § 85.M 11*1 

Remains for Hg 0 . . . . 7*0 7*0 

„ dioptase, OuSiOg-f-HgO, § 86 . 28*7 

„ the silicates, B Si Og, § 86.M 20*5 

Remains for Hg 0 . . . . 8*2 8*2 

„ NagB^07+10HgO, §87 . 146*9 

„ NagB^O^, §87 . 47*1 

Remains for 10 Hg 0 . . . 99*8 10*0 

„ gypsum, €aB 04+2 HgO, § 87.M 45*8 

„ the sulphates, BSO^, § 87.M 26*1 

Remains for 2 Hg 0 . . . 19*7 9*9 


* Evea before Peesow (compare § 14) L. Gmelin had speculated (Handbuch der Chemie, [4] Aufl. vol. i. 
p. 223) whether from the atomic h^ts of anhydrous sulphate of lime and of ice that of gypsum could be calcu- 
la^. The r^nlte of calculation deviated considerably from the atomic heat as deduced from the ojteerved specific 
h<^ flf gypsum j the specific heat, and therewith the atomic heat of ice, were at that time incorrectly known. 
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Tbe in § 84 to 89 contain data for se^ral such Gom|]^iioiis» whi^ lead to 

the ^me r^telt as the preceding—that the atomic l^at of water contain^ in soM com¬ 
pounds may, by subtracting the atomic heat of the anhydrous solid from that of the 
hydrated ^lid compound, be obtained in sufficient approximation to the atomic heat 
dedu^d from the direct determination of the specific heat of ice. The deviations from 
each other and from the atomic heat of ice as directly determined, which these indirect 
deteminations exhibit, are not to be wondered at when it is considered that all uncer- 
tmnties in the atomic heats, from whose difierence the atomic heat of solid water is 
deduced, are concentrated upon this difference. 

98. The view already expressed and defended (compare especially § 12 and 13), that 
atoms and atomic groups are contained in solid compounds with the same atomi6 heat 
which they have in the free state, is opposed to the view which has also been frequently 
expressed and defended—that the atomic heat of an element may in certain com¬ 
pounds differ from what it is in the free state, and may be different in different com¬ 
pounds. This view, and the reasons which may possibly be urged in its favour, must 
here be discussed. 

The first statement of this view (compare § 6) simply goes to assert that the atomic 
heats of compounds may be calculated in accordance with the values resulting from the 
determinations of the specific heat, assuming that one constituent of the compound has 
the same atomic heat as in the free state, the other an altered one. What alteration is 
to be assumed depends merely on what assumption adequately satisfies the observed 
specific heat of the compound. The accuracy of the assumption is susceptible of no 
further control; the assumption itself cannot be regarded as an explanation of the 
observed atomic heat of the compound. And nothing is altered in this by assuming 
(compare § 6 ami 11) that the changes in the atomic heat of a substance on entering 
into chemical compounds take place in more or less simple ratios. 

A greater degree of probability must be granted to the view (compare § 10) that the 
atomic heats of the constituents of compounds, and the differences in the atomic heats 
of these bodies, according as they are combined or in the free state, depend upon the 
state of condensation in which these bodies are contained. If, for instance, from a 
consideration of the specific gravities or specific volumes (the quotient of the specific 
weights into the atomic weights) of compounds and of their coni^itutents, a conclusion 
could be drawn with some degree of certainty as to the state of condensation in which 
the latter are present in the former, and if definite rules could be given for the varia¬ 
tions of the atomic heats with the state of condensation, the result of such an investiga¬ 
tion, if it agreed with the observed results for the atomic heats of compounds, might be 
called an explanation of these observations. But what is here presupposed is partially 
not attained and partially not attempted. And, moreover, as far as can be judged 
frcmi individual cases, the san^ element, when contained in different states of condensa¬ 
te^ ^p^a*s to have ike mme sdomic heat. It has been attempted to dMuce the state 
of m the sp^fific volume of oxyg^ in its c(mijK5unds with heavy a^et^s, 
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by subtractii]^ tom tbe sped& wohsme of the osdde that of the metel in it, and con- 
sidcdng the teinaiiider as the volume of oxygai. It would follow tom this that the 
i^p^ddc volume of oxygen in mhoxide of copper is much greater (about four times as 
great) thm in oxide of tin. But if the atomic heat of oxygen be deduced by sub^ 
tacting tom the atomic heat of the oxide that of the metal in it, it is found that the 
atomic heat of oxygen in suboxide of copper and in oxide of tin gives almost exactly 
the same number. Hence it does not seem that the state of condensation in which a 
t^nstiteent may be centred in a compound has any material influence on the atomic 
heat of this constituent. 

99. From all that has been said in the foregoing paragraphs the following must be 
adherdd to. (1) ikch element in the solid state, and at a sufficient distance foom its 
melting-point, has one specific or atomic heat, which may, indeed, somewhat vary with 
physical conditions, difierent temperature, or density for instance, but not so consider¬ 
ably as to be regarded in considering in what relations the specific heat stmids to the 
atomic weight or composition; and (2) that each eleme||t has essentially the same 
specific or atomic heat in compounds as it has in the toe r§tate* On the basis of these 
two fundamental laws it may now be investigated what atomic heats individual elements 
have in the solid free state and in compounds. Indirect deductions of the atomic 
heats of such elements as could not be investigated in the soMd free state are from 
these propositions admissible: that from the atomic heat of a compound containing such 
an element the atomic heat of everything else in the compound, is i^ubtracted, and the 
remainder considered as the expression for the atomic heat of ti^at element. Such in¬ 
direct determinations of the atomic heat of elements may be un^rtain^ partly because 
the atomic heat of the compounds is frequently not known with., certainty, as is seen 
tom the circumstance that analogous compounds, for which there is every reason to 
expect the same atomic heat, are found by experimeut to have atomic heats not at all 
agreeing; but more especially because the entire relative uncertainty in the atomic 
heats for a compound, and for that which is to be subtracted from its composition, is 
concentrated upon a small number, the residue remaining in the deduction. But 
when such deductions are made, not merely for individual cases, but for difierent com¬ 
pounds, and for entire series of corresponding compounds, they may be considered suffici¬ 
ently trustworthy to make the speculations based upon them worthy of attention. Of 
course m indirectly deducing the atomic heat of an element, its simpler compounds, 
and those containing it in greatest quantity (measured by the number of atoms), promise 
the most trustworthy results. 

IDO. For 8ilwr^ Alumimwm, Arsenic^ Gold, Bismuth, Bromim, Cadmium, Cohalt, 
C&p^r^ Irm, Mercury, Iodine, Iridium, Potassium, Lithium, Mugnesiwm, Manganese, 
Molybdemm, Sodium, Nickel, Osmium, Lead, Palladium, Platinum, Bkodium, Antimony, 
Mmmm, Tin, Tellurium, Ttiallmm, Tungsten, and Zinc, it may be assumed, tom the de- 
t^asunariom of their specific heat in the solid state (§ 82), that their atomic heats, iu 
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accordance witii Bulging and PEfiT’s law, are approximately equal, the aTecage being 6*4. 
I do not think that all these elemmts have really the same atomic heat, but think that 
some of them will subsequently be considered as exceptions to the above-mentimi^ 
law, will in the sequel be proved that several elements have an atomic heat differing 
from 6*4. But for none of the previously mentioned elements are the present data, 
frie presumed deviation of the atomic heat from that of other elements, sufficient to 
Justify their being separated from them. 

To the elements just mentioned chlorine must be associated from the close agreement of 
the corresponding chlorine, bromine, and iodine compounds (§ 84), and of the compounds 
K Cl O 3 , 24*8, and K AsOg, 25*3 (§ 88 ). To the atomic heats of these latter compounds 
those of individual salts KNO 3 approximate closely; the latter gave (§ 88 ) 21*8-24*4, 
mean 23*0, which on the whole agrees sufficiently closely with those found for the 
metallic oxides, BgOg (§ 86 ). I count nitrogen also among the elements whose atomic 
heat may be assumed at 6 * 4 , like that of most other elements; without, however, con¬ 
sidering the determination of the atomic heat of this element as very trustworthy. To 
deduce the atomic heat of this element with certainty, compounds are wanting which 
contain, besides nitrogen, elements whose atomic heat has been directly determined. 
The fact that the atomic heat of the nitrates, Og, was found (§ 88 ) in the mean 
to be 38*1, a third of which, 12*7, is somewhat less than the average atomic heat 
found for the oxides of heavy metals of the formula H Og, might be a reason for assign¬ 
ing to nitrogen a smaller atomic heat; while, on the other hand, the atomic heats of 
other nitrogen compounds, in which it is true other elements enter whose atomic heat is 
only indirectly determined, do not favour this view. 

In the class of elements with the atomic heat about 6*4, hariurriy calcium^ and 
strontium may be placed from the agreement in the atomic heats of their compounds 
with the atomic heats of corresponding compounds of such elements as have been 
found by the direct determination of their specific heat in the free solid state to belong 
to that class (compare the atomic heats of the compounds ItCU in § 84, SCOg in 
§ 86 , in § 87, and BrNgOgin § 88 ); further, rubidium (compare the atomic 

heats of the compounds B Cl in § 84, and Eg € O 3 in § 86 ); then also chromium (from 
the agreement in the atomic heats of O 3 and ¥e^ Og, § 84), and titanium (from the 
agreement in the atomic heats of Ti Og and Sr Og, § 84). To place zirconium in the same 
class has no other justification than that on this assumption the atomic heat of zircon 
may be calculated in accordance with that deduced from the observed specific heat of 
this mineral. 

101. According to direct determinations of the specific heat, sulphur and phosphorus 
do not belong to this class. The more trustworthy determinations (for sulphur the last 
two, for phosphorus the last three of the numbers in § 82) assign to these elements the 
atomic heat 5*4. That sulphur has a smaller atomic heat than the elements discuj^d 
in the last paragraphs follows from the atomic heats of sulphur compounds, compart 
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with those of the corresponding compounds of such elements as have an atomic heat 
=6‘4, The average atomic heat of compounds ES and ES is 11*9, according to the 
determinations in § 88, while those of chlorine compounds ECl and E Cl (§ 84) =12*8, 
tiiat of the corresponding bromine compounds =13*9, and of the correspondii^ iodine 
compounds =13*4. In comparing more complicated sulphur compounds, sulphates, for 
instance, with other compounds of analogous composition, the same is met with; 
although such complicated compounds are of little value in giving data for deciding on 
such small differences. The specific heat of the simpler phosphorus compounds has not 
been investigated; for more complicated compounds, although they point to a smaller 
atomic heat for P than 6*4, the above remark also applies. 

The determinations of the specific heat of silicium give for this element also a smaller 
atomic heat than 6*4 (compare § 82), and the same conclusion results from a comparison 
of the atomic heats of Si Og, and the oxides, EOg* of the silicates E Bi O3, and the oxides 
Eg O3. The atomic heat to be assigned to silicium cannot as yet be settled with any 
degree of certainty. Direct determinations, varying considerably from each other, give 
a specific heat mostly greater than 4; while the numbers obtained indirectly, and them¬ 
selves also not closely agreeing, are partly considerably smaller. If in the sequel I put 
the atomic heat of silicium at 3*8, corresponding to the lowest number found for the 
specific heat of this element, I do so for want of other and more certain data. I con¬ 
sider this number as quite uncertain. 

The atomic heat of boron^ from the direct determinations of the specific heat, is con¬ 
siderably smaller than 6*4; and the atomic heats of boron compounds confirm this, as 
was discussed in 93 and 95. By comparing the atomic heats of such boron and sul¬ 
phur compounds as contain along with boron and sulphur the same elements in the 
same proportions, the atomic heat of boron is found to be half that of sulphur. The 
atomic heat of KB02=16*8 is exactly half that found for KgB04=33*6; the atomic 
heat of PbBg 04=26*5 is almost exactly equal to that for Pb 804=25*7. Taking the 
atomic heat of S, in accordance with the above discussion, at 5*4, that of B would be 
2*7; the numbers obtained directly for the atomic heat of boron (§82) from the expe¬ 
riments on the specific heat of this element agree with sufficient accuracy. In the sequel 
I take the atomic heat of B at 2*7. A smaller number is obtained in other compari¬ 
sons ; for instance, of the atomic heats of Bg O3 and of the oxides Eg O3, or of the salts 
E B O2 the oxides Eg Og; but in such indirect determinations of the atomic heat, 
where such small numbers are to be determined, as is here the case with the atomic heat 
of boron, the results are very uncertain, owing to the fact that the entire uncertainty in 
the atomic heats of the compounds, and in the assumption that the elements correspond¬ 
ing to boron in compounds of analogous composition have really the atomic heat =6*4, 
is thrown on the final result. 

Lastly, carbon, also, from the direct determinations of its specific heat (§ 82), has a 
nmdi smaller atomic heat than 6*4. The same result follows from a comparison of the 
atomic heats of carbon compounds: the atomic heat of the carbonates, Eg € 03=28*4 as 

MDCCCLXV. * 2 D 
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the mean of &e determinations in § 86, is much smaller than that of it3 0g(=3®0), 
which k ihe mean of the numbers in § 86 =33*3; the atomic heat of the carbonates 
RGOg ~20*7, as the mean of the determinations in § 86, is much smaller than 27*1, 
the number found for Asg Og, Big Og, €r2 Og, Bog Og, and Sbg Og as the atomic heat of 
oxi^ Bg Og. I put the atomic heat of carbon at 1*8 for O, as deduced firom the deter¬ 
mination of the specific heat of its purest variety, diamond. 

102. In the preceding paragraphs I have discussed the elements which, from the 
determinations of their specific heat in the solid free state, have a smaller atomic heat 
than about 6*4. There remain to be discussed a few elements whose atomic heats are 
also less than those of most other elements, but can only be deduced from those of their 
compounds. 

To this category belongs hydrogen*^ even if the indirect determination of its atomic 
heat in the solid state is liable to the uncertainty just dkcussed. The atomic heat of 
water, HgO, is (§ 85) =8'6, and smaller by 7 than that of suboxide of copper, €030, 
which was foimd in the mean to be 15*6; the atomic heat of hydrogen would thus be 
1=3*5 less than that of the elements to which copper belongs, as regards its atomic 
heat; hence the former would be 6*4—3*5=2*9. The atomic heat of chloride of ammo¬ 
nium, N H4 Cl, has been found to be 20*0 (§ 84); the subtraction of the atomic heats for 
N4-C1=6*4-}-6*4=12*8, leaves 7*2 as the atomic heat of 4H, and therefore 1*7 for that 
of H. The atomic heat of nitrate of ammonia, NgH^Og, is 36*4 (§ 88); subtracting 
therefrom as the atomic heat of Ng-j-Og, the number 27*1, which has previously been fre¬ 
quently mentioned as the atomic heat of oxides 9*3 as the atomic heat 

of 4H, that is 2*3 for that of H. I put in the sequel the atomic heat of hydrogen at 2*3. 

That oxygen has a smaller atomic heat than 6*4, follows from the fact that the oxygen 
compoimds of the metals have a considerably smaller atomic heat than the correspond¬ 
ing chlorides, iodides, or bromides. For instance, the atomic heat of the oxides BO is 
as the mean of the determinations in § 85 =11*1, while that of the chlorides RCl and 
BO (§ 84), k 12*8, that of the corresponding bromides 13*9, and of the corresponding 
iodides 13*4. That of the oxides, BOg, as the mean of the determinations in § 85, of 
MnOg, SnOg, and TiOg is 13*7, while that of the chlorides BClg (§ 85) is 18*5, and 
of the iodides B 12=19*4. Taking the atomic heat of the other elements, which are 
contained in the following compounds, at 6*4, the atomic heat of oxygen, as deduced 
from the atomic heat of the oxides BO (11*1 in the mean), is =4*7; as deduced from 
the oxides BgOg (27*1 as the mean of the oxides of this formula previously frequently 
mentioned), it is =4*8; from the above oxides, BOg (13*7 in the mean), it is =3*7; it is 
found (compare § 88) from K As O3 (25*3) to be 4*1; from Bbg Asg Og (65*4) to be 4*2; 
from KClOg (24*8) to be 4*0; from Ka04(26*3) to be 3*4; from KMnO^ (28'3) to 
be 3*9. In the sequel I take the round number 4 for the atomic heat of O. 

* L. Gmelik (Handbueh der Chemie, 4 Aufl. vcd. i. pp. 216 and 222) ascribed to hydrogen the same 
capacity for heat as that of an equivalent quantity of lead or mercury (H=l, Cu=31*7, Hg=:100); Schbobeb 
(PoeoEOT. Ann. vd. lii. p. 279) and CAnjozzABo (H hTuovo Cimento, vol. vii. p. 342) ascribed to hydrogen the 
same atomic heat as that of most other elements (H=l, 01=35*5, Cu=63*4, Hg=200). 
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Fluorine appears, lastly, to have a considerably smaller atomic heat than 6*4. The 
atomic heat of fluoride of calcium, €a Fig? found to be (§ 84) only 16-4, con¬ 

siderably smaller than the corresponding chlorides, bromides, and iodides. I put the 
atomic heat of fluorine at ^■^* ^ - ^ =5. 


103. Taking, in accordance with what has just been said, the atomic heat which an 
element has in a solid compound. 

At 6-4 for Ag, Al, As, Au, Ba, Bi, Br, €a, €d. Cl, Co, Cr, Cu, Fe, fig, I, Fr, K, Li, 
Mg, Mn, Mo, N, Na, Os, Bb, Bd, Bt, Bb, Bh, Sb, Be, Sn, Sr, Te, Ti, Tl, W, 
Zn, and Zr, 

At 5-4 for S and P, at 5 for FI, 4 for O, 3*8 for Si, 2*7 for B, 2*3 for H, and 1*8 for C; 
and assuming that the atomic heat of a solid is given by the sum of the atomic 
heats of the elements in it, we obtain the atomic heats; and dividing them by the atomic 
weights, we obtain the specific heats, in sufficiently close agreement with the specific 
heats as obtained by direct determinations of this property. 

In the following Table I give for all compounds for which the specific heat has been 
determined in a trustworthy manner, the specific heat calculated on these assumptions, 
compared with the numbers found experimentally. I give this calculation and this com¬ 
parison in the same order which was followed in the synopsis § 82 to 89, and I refer 
to the latter as regards special remarks on the determinations. To distinguish the 
observers, N. again stands for Neumann, B. Regnault, Kp. Kopp, Br. Person, A. Al- 
LUAED, and Bp. Pape. 

Alloys. (Compare § 82.) 



. . 

Atomic 

Specific 

Specific 




wcLv01321C 

heat. 

heat. 

heat. 




° Calculated. Calculated. Observed. 



BiSn . . . 

. . 328 

12-8 

0-0390 

0-0400 

B. 


BiSug . . . 

. . 446 

19-2 

0-0430 

0-0450 

B. 


BiSugSb . . 

. . 668 

25-6 

0-0451 

0-0462 

R. 


Bi Sog, Sb Zn, 

. . 698-4 

38-4 

0-0550 

0-0566 

B. 


BbSb . . ^ 

. . 329 

12-8 

0-0389 

0-0388 

B. 


BbSn . . . 

. . 325 

12-8 

0-0394 

0-0407 

R. 


PbSug. . . 

. . 443 

19-2 

0-0433 

0-0451 

B. 



104. Arsenides and SulpJddes. (Compare § 83.) 

CoAsg . . . 

. . 208-8 

19-2 

0-0919 

0-0920 

N. 


AggS . . . 

. . 248 

18-2 

0-0734 

0-0746 

B. 


Co As S . . 

. . 166 

18-2 

0-110 

0-107 

N. 


CugS . , . 

. . 158-8 

18-2 

0-115 

0-121 

B. 

0-120 Kp. 

Fe As S . . 

. . 163 

18-2 

0-112 

0-101 

N. 


AsB . . . 

. . 107 

11-8 

0-110 

0-111 

N. 


CoS . . . 

. . 90-8 

11-8 

0-130 

0-125 

B. 


Cui Fe^ S . 

. . 91-7 

11-8 

0-129 

0-129 

N. 

0-131 Kp. 

FeS . . . 

. . 88 

11-8 

0-134 

0-136 

B. 


. . . 

. . 232 

11-8 

0-0509 

0-062 

N. 

0-0512 B. 

NiS . . 

. . 90-8 

11-8 

0-130 

0-128 

B. 



2d2 
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Atomic 

Specific 

Specific 









heat. 

heat. 

heat. 








w cigiii,. (Mculated. Observed. 






PbS . . . 


. 239 

11-8 

0-0494 

0-053 

N. 

0-0509 

R, 

0-0490 

Kp. 

SnS . . . 


. 160 

11-8 

0-0787 

0-0837 

R. 





ZnS . . . 


. 97*2 

11-8 

0-121 

0-115 

N. 

0-123 

R, 

0-120 

Kp. 

. . . 


. 64S 

88-0 

0-136 

0-153 

N. 

0-160 

R. 



As«S« . . . 


. 246 

29-0 

0-118 

0-113 

N. 





BigSg . . . 


. 516 

29-0 

0-0562 

0-060 

R. 





Sb^Sj . . . 


. 340 

29-0 

0-0853 

0-0907 

N. 

0-0840 R. 



FeBg . . . 


. 120 

17-2 

0-143 0-128-0-133 N. 0-130 

R. 

0-126 

Kp. 

M0S2 . . . 


. 160 

17-2 

0-107 

0-107 

N. 

0-123 

R. 



SnSg . . . 


. 182 

17-2 

0-0945 

0-119 

R. 





105. 

1 

1 

1 

and Fltwrides. 

(Compare § 84.) 


Aga . . . 


. 143-5 

12-8 

0-0892 

0-0911 

R. 





€uCl . . . 


. 98-9 

12-8 

0-129 

0-138 

R. 





HgCl . . . 


. 235-5 

12-8 

0-0543 

0-0521 

R. 





KCl . . . 


. 74-6 

12-8 

0-172 

0-173 

R. 

0-171 

Kp. 



LiCl . . . 


. 42-5 

12-8 

0-301 

0-282 

R. 





NaCl . . . 


. 58-5 

12-8 

0-219 

0-214 

R. 0-213-0-219 Kp. 


EbCl . . , 


, 120-9 

12-8 

0-106 

0-112 

Kp. 





NH4a . . 


. 53-5 

22-0 

0-411 

0-373 

Kp. 





BaCl^ . . . 


. 208 

19-2 

0-0923 

0-0896 

R. 

0-0902 Kp. 



GaCL . . . 


. Ill 

19-2 

0-173 

0-164 

R. 





HgCl^. . . 


. 271 

19-2 

0-0708 

0-0689 

R. 

0-640 

Kp 



Mga^. . . 


. 95 

19-2 

0-202 

0-195 

R. 

0-191 

Kp. 



Mna. . . 


. 126 

19-2 

0-152 

0-143 

R. 





PbCL . . . 


. 278 

19-2 

0-0691 

0-0664 

R. 





SnCL . . . 


. 189 

19-2 

0-102 

0-102 

R. 





SrOj . . . 


. 158-6 

19-2 

0-121 

0-120 

R. 





ZH Oln * * * 


. 136-2 

19-2 

0-141 

0-136 

R. 





BaCl2+2H3 0 


. 244 

36-4 

0-149 

0-171 

Kp. 





BaOj+eEjO 


. 219 

70-8 

0-323 

0-345 

Pr. 





ZnKgCl^ . . 


. 285-4 

44-8 

0-157 

0-152 

Kp. 





PtK,a„ . . 


. 488-6 

57-6 

0-118 

0-113 

Kp. 





SnEjOe . . 


. 409-2 

57-6 

0-141 

0-133 

Kp. 





er.ci, . . 


. 317-4 

51-2 

0-161 

0-143 

Kp. 





AgBr . . . 


. 188 

12-8 

0-0681 

0-0739 

R. 





KBr . . . 


. 119-1 

12-8 

0-107 

0-113 

R. 





NaBr . . . 


. 103 

12-8 

0-124 

0-138 

R. 





PbBr, . . . 


. 367 

19-2 

0-0523 

0-0533 

R. 





Agl ... 


. 235 

12-8 

0-0545 

0-0616 

R. 





Bui ... 


. 190-4 

12-8 

0-0672 

0-0687 

R. 





Hgl . . . 


. 327 

12-8 

0-0391 

0-0395 

R. 





KI . . . . 


. 166-1 

12-8 

0-0771 

0-0819 

R. 





Nal . . . 


. 150 

12-8 

0-0853 

0-0868 

R. 





Hgl^ . . . 


. 454 

19-2 

0-0423 

0-0420 

R, 





PbL . . . 


. 461 

19-2 

0-0416 

0-0427 

R. 





BaFla . . - 


. 78 

16-4 

0-210 

0-208 

N. 

0-215 

R. 

0-209 

Kp. 

AlNagFlg . 


. 210-4 

55-6 

0-264 

0-238 

Kp. 
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106. Oxides, (Compare § 85.) 


Atomic Specific Specific 

. ., heat. heat. heat. 

Calculated. Calculated. Observed 


CugO. 

142*8 

16*8 

0*118 

0*107 

N. 

0*111 

Kp. 



H>. 

18 

8*6 

0*478 

0*480 

Pr. 

0*474 

R. 



€uO. 

79*4 

10*4 

0*131 

0*137 

N. 

0*142 

R. 

0*128 

Kp. 

HgO. 

216 

10*4 

0*0481 

0*049 

N. 

0*052 

R. 

0*053 

Kp. 

MgO. 

40 

10*4 

0*260 

0*276 

N. 

0*244 

R. 



Mn©. 

71 

10*4 

0*146 

0*157 

R. 





M©. 

74*8 

10*4 

0*139 

0*159 

R. 





Pb©. 

22*3 

10*4 

0*0466 

0*0512 

R. 

0-0553 Kp. 



Zn©. 

81*2 

10*4 

0*128 

0*132 

N. 

0*125 

R. 



MgO+Hj© . . 

58 

19*0 

0*328 

0*312 

Kp. 





¥e3©4. 

232 

35*2 

0*152 

0*164 

N. 

0*168 

R. 

0*166 

Kp. 

MgAl^©.. . . . 

142*8 

35*2 

0*246 

0*194 

Kp. 





Mg;Fe. ©riAlj©^ . 

196 

35*2 

0*179 

0*159 

Kp. 





AljOj. 

102*8 

24*8 

0*241 

0*197 

N. 

0*217 

R. 



As, ©3. 

198 

24*8 

0*125 

0*128 

R. 





B, ©3 . 

69*8 

17*4 

0*249 

0*237 

R. 





BL©,. 

468 

24*8 

0*0530 

0*0605 

R. 





©r,©,. 

152*4 

24*8 

0*163 

0*196 

N. 

0*180 

R. 

0*177 

Kp. 

Fe,©3. 

160 

24*8 

0*155 

0*169 

N. 

0*167 

R. 

0*154 

Kp. 

FeJ-TiJ©3 . . . 

155*5 

24*8 

0*160 

0*176 

N. 

0*177 

Kp. 



Sb,©3. 

292 

24*8 

0*0849 

0*0901 

R. 





Mn,©,"!"!!.© 

176 

33*4 

0*189 

0*176 

Kp. 





Mn©„. 

87 

14*4 

0*166 

0*159 

Kp. 





Si ©3. 

60 

11*8 

0*197 

0*188 

N. 

0*191 

R. 

0*186 

Kp. 

SiVZr.©3 .... 

90*8 

13*1 

0*144 

0*146 

R. 

0*132 

Kp. 



Sn ©, . . . . . 

150 

14*4 

0*096 

0*093 

N. 

0*093 

R. 

0*089 

Kp. 

Ti©o. 

82 

14*4 

0*176 

0*172 

N. 

0*171 

R. 

0*159 

Kp. 

Mo ©,. 

144 

18*4 

0*128 

0*132 

R. 

0*154? 

Kp. 



W©3. 

232 

18*4 

0*0793 

0*0798 

R. 

0*08941 Kp. 



107. Carbonates and Silicates. (Compare § 86.) 




K,G©3 .... 

138*2 

26*6 

0*192 

0*216 

R. 

0*206 

Kp. 



Na,©©, .... 

106 

26*6 

0*251 

0*273 

R. 

0*246 

Kp. 



Eb2e©3 .... 

230*8 

26*6 

0*115 

0*123 

Kp. 





Ba C Og .... 

197 

20*2 

0*103 

0*108 

N. 

0*110 

R. 



CaCOg .... 

100 

20*2 

0*202 

0*203 

N. 

0*209 

R. 

0*205 

Kp. 

Ga.Mg.€©, . . 

92 

20*2 

0*220 

0*216 

N. 

0*218 

R. 

0*206 

Kp. 

FeftMn^Mg^GOj 

112*9 

20*2 

0*179 

0*166 

Kp. 





MgjFei©©, . . 

91*1 

20*2 

0*222 

0*227 

N. 





Pbe©3 .... 

267 

20*2 

0*0757 

0*0814 

N. 

0-0791 Kp. 



Sr©©. .... 

147*6 

20.2 

0*137 

0*145 

N. 

0*145 

R. 



GaSi©3 .... 

116 

22*2 

0*191 

0*178 

Kp. 





©aj.MgiSi©3 . . 

108 

22*2 

0*205 

0*191 

N. 

0*186 

Kp. 



euSi© 3 +H,©. . 

157*4 

30*8 

0*195 

0*182 

Kp. 





Mg«F^\Si©^ • • 

145*8 

32*6 

0*223 

0*206 

N. 

0*189 

Kp. 



^2 5 ® ^18 • • 

557 

112*4 

0*202 

0*191 

N. 

0*183 

Kp. 



AljNaaSij©,, . . 

524*8 112*4 

0*214 

0*196 

N. 

0*190 

Kp. 
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108. Molybdates^ Tvmgstates^ Chromates^ <md Suljahates. (Compare § 87.) 




Atomic 

Specific 

Specific 






^tiOimc 

_ 

heat. 

heat. 

heat. 






weiguu Calculated. Calculated. Observed. 





KBO. .... 

82 

17*1 

0*209 

0*205 

R. 




NaBO^ .... 

66*9 

17*1 

0*260 

0*257 

R. 




PbB,©, .... 

292*8 

27*8 

0*0949 

0*0905 

R. 




PbB,©, .... 

862*6. 

45*2 

0*124 

0*114 

R. 




.... 

233*8 

51*6 

0*221 

0*220 

R. 




Na^B.O, . . . 

201*6 

51*6 

0*256 

0*238 

R. 0*229 

Kp. 



B. Oy -f -10 Ho C 

381*6 137*6 

0*366 

0*385 

Kp. 




PbkoOj. . . . 

367 

28*8 

0*0785 

0*0827 

Kp. 




CaWO^ .... 

288 

28*8 

0*100 

0*0967 

Kp. 




Fea Mn 3 W . 

303*4 

28*8 

0*0949 

0*0978 

R. 0*0930 

Kp. 



FbCrO^ .... 

323*2 

28*8 

0*0891 

0*0900 

Kp. 




KgGrO^ .... 

194*4 

35*2 

0*181 

0*185 

R. 0*189 

Kp. 



K^Or^O. .... 

294*6 

53*6 

0*182 

0*189 

R. 0*186 

Kp. 



KHSO^ .... 

136*1 

30*1 

0*221 

0*244 

Kp. 




K.SO, .... 

174*2 

34*2 

0*196 

0*190 

R. 0*196 

Kp. 



.... 

142 

34*2 

0*241 

0*231 

R. 0*227 

Kp. 



^2 ^ 8 '^^4 * • 

132 

52*6 

0*398 

0*350 

Kp. 




BaSO^ . ... 

233 

27*8 

0*119 

0*109 

N. 0*113 

R. 

0*108 

Kp. 

OaSO^ .... 

136 

27*8 

0*204 

0*197 

R. 0*185 

N. 

0*178 

Kp. 

GuSG^ .... 

159*4 

27*8 

0*174 

0*184 

Pp. 




-MggO, .... 

120 

27*8 

0*232 

0*222 

R. 0*225 

Pp. 



MnSO, .... 

151 

27*8 

0*184 

0*182 

Pp. 




PbgG^ . . . . 

303 

27*8 

0*0917 

0*0872 

R. 0*0848 N. 

0-0827 Kp. 

SrgO^ .... 

183*6 

27*8 

0*151 

0*143 

R. 0-136 

N. 

0*135 

Kp. 

Zn^O^ .... 

161*2 

27*8 

0*172 

0*174 

Pp- 




GUSO 4 +H 3 O . . 

177*4 

36*4 

0*205 

0*202 

Pp- 




MgS 0 , + H, 0 . . 

138 

36*4 

0*264 

0*264 

Pp. 




. . 

179*2 

36*4 

0*203 

0*202 

Pp. 




GaSO^ + SH^O . 

172 

45*0 

0*262 

0*273 

N. 0-259 

Kp. 



GUSO 4 + 2 H 2 O . 

195*4 

45*0 

0*230 

0*212 

Pp. 




ZnS 04 + 2 H 20 . 

197*2 

45*0 

0*228 

0*224 

Pp. 




FeSG4+3H2 0 . 

206 

53*6 

0*260 

0*247 

Pp. 




GuSO^+bH^O . 

249*4 

70*8 

0*284 

0*285 

Kp. 0-316 

Pp. 



M^n Ug ^ 

241 

70*8 

0*294 

0*323 

Kp. 0-338 

Pp. 



KiSG^+GH^G . 

262*8 

79*4 

0*302 

0*313 

Kp. 




G 0 SG 4 + 7 H 2 G . 

280*8 

88*0 

0*313 

0*343 

Kp. 




FeSG^ + THgG . 

278 

88*0 

0*317 

0*346 

Kp. 0-366 

Pp. 



MgSG^+TH^G . 

246 

88*0 

0*358 

0*362 

Kp. 0-407 

Pp. 



MBG 4 + 7 H 2 G . 

280*8 

88*0 

0*313 

0*341 

Pp. 




ZnSG^+THgG . 

287*2 

88*0 

0*306 

0*347 

Kp. 0-328 

Pp. 



MgKgSgGg+eHgG 

402*2 113*6 

0*282 

0*264 

Kp. 




KiKgBgGg+eHgG 

437 

113*6 

0*260 

0*245 

Kp. 




Zn Ko BoGo-f- 6 HoG 

443-4 

113*6 

0*256 

0*270 

Kp. 




AI 2 K 2 B 4 G 16 + 24 H 2 G 949 

317*6 

0*335 

0*371 

Kp. 




Gr2K2B4Gig4-24H20 998*6 

317*6 

0*318 

0*324 

Kp. 
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109. Ar$miates^ Fko^hates, Pyrophosphates and Metapho^hates, Nitrates, Chlorates, 
Perchlorates, and Permanganates. (Compare § 88 ). 


KAsOg . 
KHgAsO^ 
Pb« ASg Oo 


Na 2 HP 04 + 12 H< 


K4P2O, . 

Na 4 p 2 0 , . 
Pb^P^O, . 
NaPOg . 
Ca Pg Og . 
AgNOg . 
KNOg . 
KiNa^NOg 
NaNOg . 

N 2 H 4 O 3 . 


BaN^ 

PbN. 


SrN.Og . 
KClOg . 
BaClg bg+H. 
KCIO 4 . 
KMnO^ . 


. 

Atomic 

Specific 

Specific 




alOIQIC 

heat. 

heat. 

heat. 




1 

1 

1 

ea 

1 

1 

Observed. 




. 162-1 

24-8 

0-153 

0-156 

H. 



. 180-1 

33-4 

0-185 

0175 

Kp. 



. 899 

64-0 

0-0712 

0-0728 

E. 



. 419 

40-6 

0-0969 

0-08961 Kp. 



. 136-1 

32-4 

0-238 

0-208 

Kp. 



0 358 

139-7 

0-390 

0-408 

Pr. 



. 811 

62-0 

0-0764 

0-0798 

E. 



. 330-4 

64-4 

0-195 

0-191 

E. 



. 266 

64-4 

0-242 

0-228 

E. 



. 588 

51-6 

0-0878 

0-0821 

E. 



. 102 

23-8 

0-233 

0-217 

Kp. 



. 198 

41-2 

0-208 

0-199 

E. 



. 170 

24-8 

0-146 

0-144 

E. 



. 101-1 

24-8 

0-245 

0-239 

E. 

0-230 

Kp. 

. 93 

24-8 

0-267 

0-235 

Pr. 



. 85 

24-8 

0-292 

0-278 

E. 

0-257 

Kp. 

. 80 

34-0 

0-425 

0-455 

Kp. 



. 261 

43-2 

0-166 

0-152 

E. 

0-145 

Kp. 

. 331 

43-2 

0-130 

0-110 

Kp. 



. 211-6 

43-2 

0-204 

0-181 

Kp. 



. 122-6 

24-8 

0-202 

0-210 

E. 

0-194 

Kp. 

. 322 

51-8 

0-161 

0-157 

Kp. 



. 138-6 

28-8 

0-208 

0-190 

Kp. 



. 158-1 

28-8 

0-182 

0-179 

Kp. 




110. Organic Compounds. 


(Compare § 89). 

Atomic Specific 


Atomic 

weight. 


Specific 


Calculated. Calculated. Observed. 


Cyanide of mercury 

Hg€,N,. 

252 

22-8 

0-091 

0-100 

Kp. 

„ zinc and 

potassium 

■ZnK^e^N, . . . 

247-4 

52-0 

0-210 

0-241 

Kp. 

Ferrocyanide of po¬ 
tassium . . . 

■FeKje.Ne . . . 

329-3 

74-8 

0-227 

0-233 

Kp. 

Ferricyanide of po- 
ta^ium 

■i'e,K,C„N, + 3H2 0 

422-4 

107-0 

0-253 

0-280 

Kp. 

Chloride of carbon 

CgCle. 

237 

42-0 

0-177 

0-178 

Kp. 

Napthaline . . 

Cerotic acid . . . 

C-ioHs. 

027 ®54 ^2 • • • • 

128 

410 

36-4 

108-8 

0-284 
0-441 1 

0-310 

A. 

Palmitate of melis -1 
syle . . . . i 

Cane-sugar . 

i H 92 02 • • • • 

676 

302-4 

0-447 J 

0-429 

Pr. 

Gin Hon 0-11 ... 

, 342 

116-2 

0-340 

0-301 

Kp. 

Mannite .... 

. . . 

. 182 

67*0 

0-368 

0-324 

Kp. 

Succinic acid . . 

.... 

. 118 

37-0 

0-314 

0-313 

Kp. 

Tartaric acid . . 

G^ Hg 0 g .... 

. 150 

45-0 

0-300 

0*288 

Kp. 

Eacemic amd . 

GgHgGg-j-HgG . 

. 168 

53-6 

0-319 

0-319 

Kp. 

Formiate of baryta 

G;H 2 Ba 04 . . , 

. 227 

30-6 

0-135 

0-143 

Kp. 

Oxalate of potass 

G 2 K 204 +H 20 * . 

. 184-2 

41-0 

0-223 

0-236 

Kp. 
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Quadroxakteofpotr I g w K 0„+2 H 9 . . 

Bitartrate of potass €4 Hg K . . . . 

Seigaette salt . . O^H^NaKOg-f 4 H 2 O 

Bimalate of potass . ^8 ^10 ^ 10 +^ ^2 ^ * 

111. The preceding synopsis shows, for the great majority of substances contained 
in it, an adequate agreement between the observed specific heats and those calculated 
on such simple assumptions. In estimating the differences, the extent must be remem¬ 
bered to which various observers differ for the same substance. It must be considered 
that the present better determinations of the specific heat, even those made by the 
same experimenter, for substances where it may be expected that law applies, 

do not exactly agree with it, not more nearly than within - 3 ^ or ^ of the value; and 
that for those elements which are considered here as obeying Dulong and Petit's law, 
even greater deviations occur between the numbers found experimentally and those to be 
expected on the assumption of the universal validity of this law. (These deviations, i. e. 
the differences between the atomic heats found for these elements, are seen from § 82.) 
The extent to which the experimentally determined specific heats deviate from such a law, 
Neumann’s for instance, in bodies for which calculation takes it as applying, gives of course 
the means of judging what differences may occur between the observed and calculated 
numbers without invalidating the admissibility of the calculation attempted. And it is 
as much a matter of course that, in those bodies in which a marked deviation from 
Neumann’s law has been already mentioned (compare § 95), a greater difference is found 
in the present synopsis between calculation and observation. 

I condder the agreement between calculation and observation, as shown in the synopsis 
§ 103 to 110, as in general sufficient for a first attempt of that kind. But it need 
scarcely be mentioned that I by no means consider the calculated as more accurate than 
the observed numbers, or among several numbers consider that the most accurate which 
is nearest the calculated; for that, the bases of calculation are much too uncertain. 
The list of atomic heats given at the commencement of ^ 103 is scarcely much more 
accurate than were the first tables of atomic weights; but just as the latter have expe¬ 
rienced continual improvements, and thus what was at first only an approximate agree¬ 
ment between the calculated and observed composition of bodies has been brought 
within considerably narrower limits, and apparent exceptions been explained, so, in like 
manner, will this be the case for ascertaining what atomic heats are to be assigned to 
the elements, and how the atomic heats of compounds may be deduced therefrom. This 
much, however, may even now be said, that while formerly for many solid substances a 
statement of the specific heat could in no way be controlled, a concealed source of error 
for the determination of this property was not indicated, and an error which materially 
altered the number for this property could not be recognized, at present, even if only 
roughly, such a control is possible. Compare § 77. 


Atoiuio 

heat. heat. h^t. 




Calculated. Calculated. Observed. 


2541 

69*7 

0*274 

0*283 

Kp. 

188*1 

49*1 

0*261 

0*257 

Kp. 

282*1 

87*6 

0*311 

0*328 

Kp. 

450 

152*6 

0*339 

0*338 

Kp. 
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PABT VX—COFSIDEBATrONS ON THE NATITBE OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. 

112. The proof given in the preceding that Dulonq and Petit's law is not nniver- 
s^y valid, justifies certain conclusions, in reference to the nature of the so-called 
chemical elements, which may here be developed. 

What bodies are to be regarded as chemical elements 1 Does the mere fact of inde- 
compo^bility determine this \ or may a body be indecomposable in point of fact and yet 
from reasons of analogy be regarded not as an element but as a compound 1 The history 
of chemistry furnishes numerous examples of cases in which sometimes one and some¬ 
times another mode of view led to results which at present are regarded as accurate. 
The earths were in 1789 indecomposable in point of fact, when Lavoisier expre^d the 
opinion that they were compounds, oxides of unknown metals. Lavoisier’s argumenta¬ 
tion was based on the fact that the earths enter as bases into salts, and that it was to be 
assumed in regard to all salts, that they contained an oxygen acid and an oxygen base. 
But the view, founded on the same basis, that common salt contains oxygen, and the 
subsequent view that what is now called chlorine contained a further quantity of 
oxygen besides the elements of an oxygen acid, did not find an equally permanent recog¬ 
nition. On the basis of the actual indecomposability of chlorine, Davt Qiaintained 
from about 1810 its elementary character; and this view has become general, especially 
since Berzelius, after a long struggle against it, adopted it, more I think because he 
was outvoted than because he was convinced. 

Almost all chemists of the present time consider chlorine, and in conformity therewith 
bromine and iodine, as elementary bodies; but the persistence is known with which 
ScHONBEiN attacks this view, and adheres to the opinion that these bodies are oxygen 
compounds, peroxides of unknown elements. Is there anything which enables us to decide 
with more certainty on the elementary nature of chlorine and the analogous bodies than 
has hitherto been the easel 

No one can maintain that the bodies which chemists regard as elements axe abso¬ 
lutely simple substances. The possibility must be confessed that they may be decomposed 
into stiU simpler bodies; how far a body is to be regarded as an element is so far relative, 
that it depends on the development of the means of decomposition which practical che¬ 
mistry has at its disposal, and on the trustworthiness of the conclusions which theoretical 
chemistry can deduce. A discussion as to whether chlorine or iodine is an elementary 
body can only be taken in the sense whether chlorine is as simple a body as oxygen or 
manganese, or nitrogen; or whether it is a compound body, as peroxide of manganese or 
peroxide of hydrogen for example. 

. If Dulono and Petit’s law were universally valid, it would not merely indicate for 
chemical elements a relation^ between the atomic weight and the specific heat in the 
^Ed state,, but it could be used as a test for the elementary nature of a body whose 
atmme we^ht is known. That iodine, from a direct determination of specific heat, and 
cMorine by an indfrect determination had atomic heats agreeing with Dulono and 
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Petit’s law, woxild be a proof that iodine and chlorine, if compounds at all, are not more 
so than so-called elements for which this law is regarded as Talid. 

A«mraiiig to KECltAior’g law, compounds of analogous atomic c»iiipo«tion Imve 
approximately the ^me atomic heats. In general, bodies, whose atom ccmslsts of a 
grmter number of indecomposable atoms, or is of more complicated comporition, haTe 
greater atomic heats. In these compounds, more especially those wht^ elements all 
follow Dulojvo and Petit’s law, magnitude of atomic heat is exactly a mmsure of the com¬ 
plexity or of the degree of composition (compare § 9S). If Dulong and Pint’s law w«pe 
valid, it could be concluded with great positiveness that the so-called elements, if they are 
compounds of unknown and simpler substances, are compounds of the same order. It 
would be a remarkable result that the act of chemical decomposition had everywhere 
found its limit at such bodies as those which, if compound at all, have with every 
difference of chemical deportment the same degree of composition. Imagine the 
simplest bodies, probably as yet unknown to us, the true chemical elements, forming 
a horizontal spreading layer, and piled above them, the simpler and then the more 
complicated compounds; the universal validity of Dulong and Petit’s law would include 
the proof, that all elements at present assumed by chemists lay in the same layer, and 
that cheniistry in recognizing hydrogen, oxygen, sulphur, chlorine, and the different 
metals as indecomposable bodies, had penetrated to the same depth in that field of 
inquiry, and had found at the same depth the limit to its penetration* 

This result I formerly propounded ♦ when I still believed in the validity of Dulong 
and Petit’s law. But with the proof that this law is not universally true, the conclu- 
don to which this result leads loses its justification. Starting now from the elements 
recognized in chemistry, we must rather admit that the magnitude of the atomic heat 
of a body depends not only on the number of elementary atoms contained in one atom 
of it, tn* on the complexity of the composition, hut also on the atomic heat of the 
elementary atoms entering into its composition; it appears now possible that a d^om- 
posfdile body may have the ^me atomic heat as an indecomposable one. 

To ^ume in dilorine the presence of oxygen, and to consider it as analogous to p^. 
QTdde of manganese, or in general to the peroxide of a biatomic elementf) is less in 
accordance with what is at present conddered true in chemistry, than to consider it as 
peroxide of a monoequivalent element, anal(^us to peroxide of hydrt^en. It is 
lemarkahle that peroxide of hydrogen, in the «>lid state or in solid compounds, mmt 
Mve almo^ as great an atomic heat (for HO 2*3-f4i=6*8) as those elements which obey 
Dulong and Petit’s law, and especially as iodine, bromine, and diloriiw, ac(X)tdt^ to 
the direct and to the indirect determination of their atomic heat ; the same mu^ be the 
tme fiMT to analn^us peroxides of such sdil unknown elements as have an atomic 
^ Matter from tibte Emjarieal poiat of viow,” aft Academical 

y t wifi net cmdl to that ^^{uivaietit weights of iodime Mad of luwe 

Ah osd^e^g actios, 127 ei iodine to 43‘S pm'ojd^ «f nripfitfl^ 

BsoKAiTLr fbuad the epedfic heat of the former =0-0541; I found that of the ktter 
127 X 0-0541 «6-87; 43-5 x 0*169«6-02. 
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m gimt as Hiat of h^bxigeH. As far as may be judged from its specific hmt, chlorine 
be suidi a pm»dde; but this eosmderation shoi^ uo necessity fiur assuming that it 
aot^mUy is so* 

& agf^t number of cases the atomic heat of compounds gives more or Jess amuateJy a 
m^t^ire for tibe degree of complexity of their composition*. And this is the mm viko with 
such ccanpounds as are comparable in their chemical deportment to undecomposed bodi^ 
If <^anogen or ammonium had not been decomposed, or could not be «> with the m^ms 
at pr^nt offered by chemistry, the greater atomic heats of their compounds, compared 
with those of maalogous chlorine or potassium compounds (compare § 96), and of cjmio- 
gen and ammonium as compared with chlorine and potassium, would indicate the more 
complex nature of those so-called compound radicals. The conclusion appears admis¬ 
sible that for the so-called elements the directly or indirectly ascertained atomic heats 
are a measure for the complexity of their composition. Carbon and hydrogen, for 
example, if not themselves simple bodies, are more so than silicium or oxygen; and still 
more complex compounds are the elements which are now considered as following Dulono 
and Petit’s law; with the restriction, however, that for these also the atomic heats 
may be more accurately determined and differences proved in them which justify similar 
conclusionsf. One might be tempted, by comparing atomic heats, to form ap. idea how. 
the more complex of the present indecomposable bodies might be composed of more 
simple ones, just as such a comparison has been shown to be possible for chlorine; but 
it is at once seen that to carry out such an attempt the atomic heats of the elements, 
especially those which can only be indirectly determined, are not settled with adequate 
certainty. 

It may appear surprising, or even improbable, that so-called elements which can 
replace each other in compounds, as, for instance, hydrogen and the metals, or which 
enter into compounds as isomorphous constituents, like silicium and tin, should possess 
unequal atomic heats and unequal complexity of composition. But this is not more 
surprising than that indecomposable bodies, and those which can be proved to be com¬ 
pound, as, for example, hydrogen and hyponitric acid, or potassium and ammonium, 
should replace one another, preserving the chemical character of the compounds, and 
even be contained as corresponding constituents in isomorphous compounds. 

I have here expressed suppositions in reference to the nature of the so-called elements 
which appear to me based on trustworthy conclusions from well-proved principles. It is 

* The differences in the atomic heats of the elements are of course most distinctly seen in their free state, 
but in thdu* analogous compounds Ihese differences are the less prominent the more complex the compounds, 
teiat is, the greats the number of atoms of the same kind and the 8£une atomic heat which are united to those 
Momentary atoms whcme atomic heat is assumed to he unequal. The difference in the atomic heats of G and As,^ 
fmri^tence (1*8 and 6’4), is relatively ftur greater than for and K AsO, (20*2 and 24*8). 

t It is poi^ible, for example, that certain indecomposable bodies which only approximately obey Buloho and 
Petit’s law, maalo^us compounds of simpler substances of essentially different atomic heat: the approximate 
agi^ment of tiie atomic heats of snch indecomposable bodies woxild then depend on a similar reason to that &r 

ateime heats of ^ € O, and K As O,. Compare the previous note. 
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in the nature of the case that the certain basis of fact and of what can eM^irie^j de^ 
monstiuted naust be left. It must also not be forgotten that these conclusions only ^ow 
j^mething to be supposed as to which of the present indecomposable bodies are mOre 
complex and which of simpler composition, and nothing as to the qu^tion what sun* 
pier ^bstances may be contained in the more complex ones. The consideration of the 
atomic heats may say something as to the structure of a compound atom, but in geneml 
gi^pes no clue as to the qualitative nature of the simpler substances used in the construc- 
^n of the more complex atoms. But even if these suppositions are not free from un* 
certainty and imperfection, they appear worthy of attention in a subject which, for 
smence, is stiU so much in darkness, as is the nature of the indecomposable bodies. 
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IV. On the Compodtion of SecHoater in the different parts of the Ocean, By Geosg 
Foechhammee, Professor at the University,, and Director of the Polytechnic Institu¬ 
tion at Copenhagen. Communicated by the President, 

Received July 28,—Bead November 17,1864. 

In the year 1843 a friend of mine, Mr. Ennis of Falmouth, sent me some bottles of sea¬ 
water from the Mediterranean, which I subjected to a chemical examination, a work 
which induced me to collect what other chemists had determined about the constitution 
of the water of the great Ocean. This labour convinced me that our knowledge of the 
composition of sea-water was very deficient, and that we knew very little about the 
differences in composition which occur in different parts of the sea. 

I entered into this labour more as a geologist than as a chemist, wishing principally 
to find facts which could serve as a basis for the explanation of those effects that have 
taken place at the formation of those voluminous beds which once were deposited at 
the bottom of the ocean. I thought that it was absolutely necessary to know, with 
precision the composition of the water of the present ocean, in order to form an opinion 
about the action of that ocean from which the mountain limestone, the oolite and the 
chalk with its flint have been deposited, in the same way as it has been of the most 
material influence upon science to know the chemical actions of the present volcanos, 
in order to determine the causes which have acted in forming the older plutonic and 
many of the metamorphic rocks. Thus I determined to undertake a series of investi¬ 
gations upon the composition of the water of the ocean, and of its large inlets and bays, 
and ever since that time I have assiduously collected and analyzed water from the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the sea. It is evident that it was impossible to collect this material in a 
short time, and without the assistance of many friends of science, and I most gratefully 
acknowledge how much I am indebted to many distinguished officers of the Danish and 
British Navy, as well as to many private men, who were all willing to undertake the 
trouble carefully to collect samples of sea-water from different parts of the ocean, both 
from the surface and from different depths. I shall afterwards, when giving the parti¬ 
cular analyses, find an opportunity to mention the name of each of those to whom I am 
indebted for my material. 

While I was thus occupied for a space of about twenty years, another series of expe¬ 
riments closely allied to my work was commenced in England, and has partly been 
published under the able and scientific superintendence of Rear-Admiral FitzRoy. 
This most important series of observations regards the specific gravity of sea-water from 
the most different parts of the globe; it comprehends a much more numerous seri^ 
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than my ohsm^ations, but I trust that it will not make my work superfluous, but that 
both the^ investigations will supplement each other. By the kindness of Admiral 
FitzEoy I am able to compare the instruments which are used by the British Navy with 
my ahoiSKcal ^alyses, and thus to obtain a comparison between both smea 

I at different times found an opportunity to publish ^veral parts of my obser¬ 
vations, and in 1869 I collected what had been done up to that time in an academical 
treatise in the Danish language*. Since that time I have obtained numerous samples 
of sea-water, principally from places which my previous examination had not reached. 
In this new form, and greatly augmented by new facts, I permit myself to lay it before 
the illustrious scientific society of a nation to whose navigators I owe so great a part of 
the material for my inquiries. This part contains an enumeration of the elements which 
hitherto have been ascertained to exist in the water of the ocean, and an explanation 
of the methods used to show their presence and to determine their quantity. It con- 
^ns a determination as complete as possible of the distribution of the saline substances 
at the surface of the different parts of the sea, and in the different depths at the same 
place. 

On the Elements which occur in the Water of the Ocean. 

The elements which occur in greatest quantity in sea-water have been long known, 
mid chlorine, sulphuric acid, soda, magnesia, and lime have for more than a century 
past been considered as its essential parts. In our century iodine, bromine, potash, 
silica, phosphoric acid, and iron have been discovered in sea^water, and the latest 
mquiries, my own included, have brought the number of elements occurring in sea-water 
up to twenty-seven. 

Next to direct analyses of sea-water, the analysis of sea-weeds, and of animals living 
in the s^ offers us precious means of determining those elements which occur in so 
sm^ a quantity in sea-water, that it hitherto has been impossible to ascertain their 
presence in the water by chemical tests. It is now well known that the organic beings 
collect substances which are necessary for their existence, and thus offer the means to 
the chemist of ascertaining that these substances were present in the medium in which 
the organisms lived, and from which they collected their food. As to the plants of the 
sea, the whole fucoid tribe derive the substances of which they consist from the sur¬ 
rounding sea-water and from the air with which they are in contact, but not from the 
soil on the bottom of the sea, since that part of them which generally is called their root 
is no root at aU, and is not qualified to extract food from the soil and stones to which 
it adheres. Even those marine plants which do not belong to the fucoid tribe, as, for 
instance, the Zostera marina, and which have a real root, that may extract food from 
Ihe soil, will most probably extract the great quantity of mineral elements which they 
^xmtain meetly from the surrounding sea-water. As to the animals that live m the sea, 
they dmve their substance either from the sea-water iteelf, or from plmits that are 

* Om Soevandete b^taaddele og deras Fordelii^; Havet. af G. Fobchhammeb, Projtaw T®d ^bankii?as 
Enirmritet. 
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nomMied by or from other animals that live upon sea-weeds, thus deriving 

whole mineral substence either directly or indirectly from the sea. I have availed 
myi^lf of the means which the organisms of the sea ftimiA, to determine a gi^at 
number of elements that thus must exist in solution in sea-water. 

As to this ^eat number of elements contained in the sea-water, we might ask one 
question, which is of great importance for the history of the earth, viz. how all these 
elemmts got into the sea, whether they were in the original sea, or subsequently got 
i^o the sea, where they are now slowly accumulating. When we consider that the sea 
constantly loses a great quantity of pure water by evaporation, and that a large part of 
this water falls on the land, dissolves a number of substances from it, and carries them 
at last into the sea, where they constantly wonld increase in quantity if it were not for 
its organisms which deprive it again of them, we may well suppose that these two 
effects, of which the one acts to increase, and the other to diminish the quantity of 
mineral substances in sea-water, are pretty equal, and leave the sea unchanged. I will, 
however, not dwell upon these mutual chemical decompositions and combinations, 
which, partly depending upon organic life, partly upon inorganic mechanical and che¬ 
mical forces, play such a great part in the changes of the earth, but I hope at scmie 
future time to find leisure to publish my investigations in this branch of the history of 
the earth. 

The elements which hitherto have been found in sea-water are,— 

1. Oxygen .—Besides that oxygen which is a constituent part of water, and other 
compounds that occur in the sea, such as the sulphates, phosphates, carbonates, and 
silicates, it occurs in a free uncombined state, absorbed by the water itself. It plays a 
very material part in the small but constant changes which take place in the sea-water, 
and whose general effects are that the organic substances dissolved in it are changed 
into carbonic acid and water. This effect takes place principally near the surface, and 
decreases with increasing depth; and water from the deeper parts of the sea is able to 
destroy the colour of a greater quantity of the hypermanganate of potash than that from 
the surface, which again shows that there is more organic matter undestroyed in the 
deep sea. 

'2. Hydrogen .—Besides the hydrogen which belongs to the composition of water, it 
occurs in the organic substances and in the ammonia which are dissolved in sea-water. 

3. Chlorine .—Next to the elements of water chlorine is the element which (x;cnrs 
in ^greatest quantity in sea-water, and has from the earliest times been recognized as 
such. 

4. Bromine has been long known as an essential part of the sea, ^sily recognized in 
tile residue from the evaporation of sea-water after the crystallization of the greater part 
of the chloiade of sodium. 

5. Iodine. —This substance is well known to hawe been the first elem^ in sea-water 
discoveied not directly, bat by the analysis of the aslws (rf fucoidal plants, which by 
organic power had collected and concentrated it from sea-water. 

6* Fluorin€.~----iyAJgA long ago showed that fluorme occurs an the lime of corals, wh^e 

2f2 
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its prepuce may be ascertained with great facility. To prove directly its existence in 
sea-water, I evaporated 100 lbs. of it taken in tbe Sound near Copenhagen, and wb^ 
it was so much condensed that the salt began to crystallize, I precipitated the whole 
by an excess of ammonia, washed the precipitate, and dissolved in muriatic acid. It 
was now again precipitated by ammonia, and the precipitate boiled with a solution of 
muriate of ammonia. The washed precipitate weighed now 3T04 English grains, and 
was divided into two parts, of which one was heated in a small platinum crucible with 
sulphuric acid. The vapours etched glass. The other part was distilled in a bent glass 
tube with sulphuric acid, and the vapour condensed in a solution of ammonia. The 
vapours etched the glass tube, and when the ammoniacal liquor was evaporated and the 
salt dissolved, silica remained. With much greater facility the fluorine was shown in 
the stony matter deposited at the bottom of the boilers of the Transatlantic steamers, of 
which I owe samples to the late Dr. G. Wilson of Edinburgh, who likewise discovered 
fluorine in sea-water. 

7. Sulphur .—This element occurs in considerable quantity in sea-water combined with 
oxygen as sulphuric acid, forming salts with baryta, strontia, bme, and magnesia. In 
pure sea-water, or in such sea-water as only contains a very small quantity of organic 
matter, no decomposition of the sulphates takes place, and I have kept sea-water for 
many years in well-corked bottles without the least alteration. Near the shores and at 
the mouth of great rivers, where considerable quantities of organic matter are washed 
into the sea, it is easily decomposed, particularly if it is kept in bottles. This decompo¬ 
sition shows itself always by the production of sulphuretted hydrogen. Water from the 
polar regions is very subject to decomposition, probably on account of a greater quan¬ 
tity of organic matter than in water from lower latitudes. It is, howe\'er. very difficult 
to assign all the different causes which may produce decomposition of sea-water. All 
the water which was brought by the Swedish Spitzbergen Expedition in bottles from 
the polar sea was decomposed, and emitted sulphuretted hydrogen when the bottles 
were opened, while all the water brought from the same sea by the same Expedition 
in tubes of glass, hermetically closed by melting, was undecomposed. Hyperman- 
ganate of potash is the best test for the sulphuretted hydrogen of such water, its colour 
is instantaneously destroyed by the water, and sulphuric acid is formed again. The 
quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen formed in such water differs greatly, and depends, 
at least partly, upon the quantity of organic matter contained in it. Water from the 
Mediterranean is very subject to this kind of decomposition; but the greatest quantity 
of sulphuretted hydrogen which I have met with in any sample was found in water 
which I owe to Admiral Washington, and which had been taken by Ca]>tain Peevost 
of the ‘ Satellite’, under 35° 46' S. lat. and 52° 57' W. long., off the east coast of South 
America, and not very far from the mouth of the Rio de la Plata; 3000 grains of this 
water destroyed the colour of 455 drops of a solution of hypermanganate of potash, of 
which the same quantity of ordinary sea-water only bleaches four to six drops*. 

♦ This tet has only a relative value in comparing different kinds of water, the quantify of oxygen required 
for c<anplete oxidation l»ing proportional to the quantity of hypermanganate destroyed. • 
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In this kind of decomposition, where sulphuretted hydrogen is formed, the organic 
matter is changed into carbonic acid and water, while the oxygen which this change 
requires is taken from the sulphates, and the sulphuret thus formed takes its oxygen 
again from the hypermanganate. Thus the result of the series of decompositions is the 
revival of the same sulphate with which it began, and the formation of carbonic acid 
and water from the organic matter which was present. In the second case, where the 
hypermanganate directly oxidizes the organic matter, the same quantity of oxygen must 
be used, and the same products are obtained. In both cases the oxygen is ultimately 
derived from the hypermanganate. This reasoning supposes that no oxygen from the 
atmosphere is absorbed, and no sulphuretted hydrogen has escaped during the opera¬ 
tions. The absorption of oxygen is prevented by the cork of the bottle, but when it is 
opened some sulphuretted hydrogen certainly will escape, and we may conclude that in 
the cases where sulphuretted hydrogen is formed, there has been a little more organic 
matter than the hypermanganate indicates. 

This fermentation of the sea-water occasions of course a loss of sulphuric acid, and 
makes the analysis in some degree inaccurate. The greatest loss of sulphuric acid which 
I have observed was in the case of the water from the ‘ Satellite ’ above mentioned, 
where the proportion to chlorine was found to be 9T3:100, while the mean proportion 
is 11*94:100, thus about one-seventh of the sulphuric acid was decomposed. It is very 
probable that this great quantity of organic matter is owing to the water of the Rio de 
la Plata, because the water contained only 17*721 chlorine, while the mean number for 
that region is 19*376, which seems to prove a considerable admixture of river-water. I 
may here also mention a curious instance where no decomposition had taken place, 
although the circumstances seemed to be very favourable for it. The sample had been 
taken by the late Sir Jamies Ross in 1841, at 77° 32' S. lat., in the neighbourhood of the 
great ice-barrier, and it was marked “ Sea-water containing animalculse.” It was very 
muddy when I opened the bottle, but had not the least smell of sulphuretted hydro¬ 
gen. Tested without being filtered, 1000 grains bleached 180 drops of the hyperman¬ 
ganate ; when filtered the same quantity bleached 39 drops. It contained thus a great 
quantity of organic matter. The quantity of chlorine was 15*748, which proves that 
it was much diluted, probably by the melted ice from the barrier; the proportion of 
sulphuric acid to chlorine was 11*65; 100, which approaches pretty near to the normal 
proportion. It had been about twenty years in the bottle when I analyzed it, and the 
cork was sound. It is difficult to conceive why this water had not suffered any decom¬ 
position. 

8. Pho^horus. —^This element, in combination with oxygen, is a never failing part of 
sea-water, which remains as phosphate of lime when the water is evaporated to dryness 
and the salts remaining dissolved in boiling water. The small quantity of insoluble 
matter which remains consists of phosphate of lime, sulphates of baryta and of strontia, 
fluoride of calcium, carbonate of lime, and silica. When this mixed substance is heated 
with mmiatic acid, filtered, and tested with molybdate of ammonia, phosphoric acid wiU 
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always be lauad; or when the insoluble remainder from evapointion is best^ in a ^ass 
tube with potassium, it will, when breathed upon, emit the smell of phosphiaet^d 
hfdrogm. 

9.. MU/togen oecurs in sea-water combined with hydrogen as ammonia, and its presence 
m^^ be shown by mixing sea-water with a solution of baryta, and distilling the mixture 
in a glass retort. In the distilled portion ammonia may be shown by adding some drops 
lof ®itrate of protoxkie of mercury, which will form gi’ey clouds, or by muriatic acid and 
chloride of platinum, which, when carefully evaporated, will leave the well-known yellow 
mlt insoluble in alcohol. It can hardly be doubted that this ammonia is partly formed 
by the living animals of the sea, which exhale ammonia, and partly by the putrefaction 
of their dead bodies. We might ask why we find so small a quantity of ammonia, the 
causes for its formation being so general; but it is well known that plants will absorb 
it, and that the circulation of nitrogen in the sea is between sea-water, plants, and ani¬ 
mals, as it is on the dry land between soil, plants, and animals. 

10. Carbon occurs always in the water of the sea, partly as free carbonic acid, partly, 
but in vei 7 small quantities, as carbonate of lime, partly in combination with oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen as organic matter, derived from the destruction of the numerous 
organic beings that live in the sea. It is by the oxidation of these substances that 
the sulphates of sea-water are decomposed, and that the hypermanganate of potash is 
bleached when boiled with sea-water; and it is owing to these substances that all sea¬ 
water disoxidizes the peroxide of iron either to protoxide or to sulphuret, and that aU 
ferruginovis clay or sand deposited in deep sea has a dark colour. 

11. Silicium .—Silica is found in the insoluble remainder from the evaporation of sea¬ 
water when the salts are dissolved in water. It can be separated from the phosphates 
and fluorides by dissolving in weak muriatic acid, when it remains undissolved along with 
small quantities of sulphate of baryta and strontia. In this state it is easily recognized 
by the blowpipe. In the Sponges it is collected in great quantity; and when the large 
cyathifonn sponge from Singapore is calcined, it leaves a skeleton which retains the 
original foim and size of the sponge, and consists almost entirely of silica, the large pores 
of it being lined with oxide of iron, which evidently has belonged to some part of the 
animal itself. It is found also in other animals of the sea, and it occurs in fhe adies ctf 
.sea-weeds of the fucoid family, though it is not yet ascertained whether it Mongs to 
the fucus itself, or to the infusoria which usually cover its surface. 

12. Boron .—I have long tried t© find boracic acid in sea-water, but for a long time 
all my endeavours were vain. Notwithstanding I felt convinced that it must he there, 
«nce both boracic acid and borates are m)t very rare, a great part of its salts 
with lime and magnesia are more or less <soluhle in watecr. Thus I thought that motm: 
from the land must have earned bmmic acid into the sea, where it still must he aecu- 
Hiulatiiig, amje we do not know any combination by which it could 1^ s^arated i^ain 
fr^m the water. An additional proof of the conrectness of this idea I found In 

^ Stassfurthite (nu^tly consisting of borate of magnesia), fi^ethac mth nil 
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otker s^t0 tkikt occur in seawater, in tke beds of rock-salt at Stasstotk in Germany. 
Ike lower of tkis bed of rock-salt, which by a boring was not penetrated through 
at a depth of 800 feet, consists of pure chloride of sodium. Upon this rest the other 
salhs of ^-water, consisting of magnesia, lime, and potash combined with muriatic and 
sulfdiuric acids in numerous combinations, among which we also find the Stassfurthite 
(borate of magnesia with chloride of magnesium). Boracite, a similar combination of 
b(»!^ic acid, occurs at Luneburg and at Segeberg, associated with gypsum an^ chloride 
of sodium, which latter at Luneburg forms a spring of saturated brine, and at Segeberg 
occurs in separate crystals imbedded in the gypsum. 

I thought I might be able to form a borate insoluble in water, and with such charac¬ 
teristic properties that it might be possible to determine the boracic acid in it. It is 
well known that Heintz, by melting chloride of magnesium, chloride of sodium, mag¬ 
nesia, and boracic acid, obtained octohedral crystals, which were boracite, and another 
set of crystals, of hemiprismatic form, which also contained boracic acid and magnesia. 
The cry'stals were microscopic, but could easily be recognized by their difierent form of 
crystallization. To make myself acquainted with these difierent artificial combinations, 
I melted borax, common salt, and sulphate of magnesia in a crucible, allowed it to cool 
slowly, and dissolved it in water. There remained a hea \7 crystalline powder, which 
under the microscope proved to consist of six-sided hemiprismatic prisms, containing 
both magnesia and boracjic acid. I could not discover any octohedral crystal, and no 
boracite seemed to have been formed. In another experiment I fused common salt, 
magnesia, and borax; after solution I obtained the same hemiprismatic crystals, but 
no octohedrons; and felt now convinced that I hardly should obtain boracite by fusing 
salt of sea-water, but that I might obtain the hemiprismatic borate if sea-water con¬ 
tained boracic acid. 

The experiment was made in the following way:—I evaporated 6 lbs. of sea-water 
taken £i*om the Sound near Copenhagen, transferred the salt into a perfectly clean 
platinum crucible, which was placed upon magnesia in a common Hessian crucible, 
exposed it to a white heat, and cooled slowly. After solution of the salt, the powder 
remaining was placed under the microscope, where it was found to consist almost 
entirely of hemiprismatic crystals which frequently formed twins, and by their whole 
exterior showed themselves to be essentially different from the hemiprismatic borate. 
Many of them were corroded at the sides and ends, as if they had partly been dissolved. 
I supposed them to be gypsum, which of course must be formed by the evapomtion of 
searwater; and although the gypsum by melting would be changed into anhydrite, they 
afterwards, dwing washing with water, would again form a hydrate. I thought even 
several times to have seen square prisms (anhydrite I) change into the hemiprismatic 
foian under my observation in the microscope, and get oblique cracks like one cleavage 
of gypsum. The powder was again washed with hot water, and the solution was 
found to contaym both sulphuric ^id and lime. When the wash-water contained 
oidy tiaces of sulphuric acid, the powder, greatly diminiah ed in ^antity,^ was again 
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ob^rved linear the microscope, and showed very few half-dissolvai prisms of gypsum, 
but numerous very small octohedrons, which had been hidden by the gypsum. Be^des 
these octohedrons, some hemiprismatic crystals were found, precisely similar to those 
which I formerly had obtained when forming a borate of magnesia. The powder con¬ 
tain^, further, some prisms which were striated parallel to the axis, and had a face per- 
j^dicular to this axis; they resembled precisely the crystals which I several years ^o 
described^ artificial apatite, and which were obtained by fusing calcined bones with 
chloride of sodium; and they were in fact apatite, formed of the phosphoric acid, 
fluorine, chlorine, and lime of the sea-water. Of the powder in question, which essen¬ 
tially consisted of octohedrons, I dissolved 7*184 grains in nitric acid, which left 0*160 
grain of a reddish powder consisting mostly of oxide of iron, but showing also under 
the microscope hemiprismatic crystals like the borate of magnesia. The nitric solution 
gave with ammonia a precipitate which weighed 0*633, and contained phosphoric acid. 
At last the remaining solution gave with phosphate of soda and an excess of ammonia 
16*667 ignited phosphate of magnesia=6*074 pure magnesia. The sum of all these 
substances thus determined was 6*867, so that only a quantity amounting to 0*317 grain 
which was wanting could be boracic acid. 

It was thus clear that the octohedrons analyzed could not be boracite, and there could 
hardly be any doubt but that the substance was essentially pure magnesia, mixed with 
small quantities of oxide of iron, phosphate of lime, and other substances which were still 
to be determined Pure magnesia occurs among the Vesuvian minerals crystallized in 
regular octohedrons, and has obtained the name of Periclase. In this case the periclase 
w^as formed by the decomposition of the hydrate of chloride of magnesium contained in 
the salt of sea-water, and decomposed in the melting beat. As a further proof of its 
nature as pure magnesia, it may be mentioned that, w^hen boiled with a solution of sal- 
ammoniac, it was dissolved with a strong smell of ammonia. The solution contained 
magnesia, and nothing else besides salts of ammonia could be discovered. 

When the octohedral crystals were removed by boiling with a solution of sal-ammo¬ 
niac, the remaining powder contained only hemiprismatic prisms of the supposed borate 
of magnesia, crystals of apatite, and very acute six-sided pyramids, which in their form 
had some similarity to crystals of sapphire, and a considerable quantity of amorphous 
red oxide of iron, probably mixed with silica. A portion of this powder was moistened 
with sulphuric acid, and during twenty-four hours left to spontaneous evaporation. I 
could now observe crystals of sulphate of magnesia and needles of sulphate of lime. 
The substance, nearly dry, was mixed with diluted alcohol, which, when inflamed, showed 
the green margin of the flame characteristic of boracic acid, and gave a brown colour to 
curcuma paper, although the solution was acid. It is thus proved that this salt con¬ 
tained boracic acid, which in this case could only be derived from sea-water. When 
this powder was boiled with muriatic acid, apatite, borate of magnesia, and silicate of 
peroxide of iron were dissolved, and a very small quantity of the six-sided pyramids 
remained, which resisted the action of acids, but were made soluble by fusing with 
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eai^wmate of s^a. When the soda was washed away, the remaining substance dissolved 
hi muriatic scad, and it could now be proved that alumina was present The quantity 
of these six-sided pyramidf obtained from 6 lbs. of sea-water was, however, so small, 
that no experiments could be made to ascertain whether it contained other substances 
besides alumina. 

I have been somewhat more explicit in relating my experiments to ascertain the exist¬ 
ence of boradc acid and alumina in sea-water, partly because I found it very difficult to 
find unequivocal proofs of their presence, and partly because it interested me highly to 
find how useful the microscope may be in inoi^anic analysis, when used in combination 
with chemical tests. 

When I had convinced myself that boracic acid occurred in sea-water, it appeared to me 
in the highest degree probable that the oi^nisms of the sea would collect it, and that it 
might be found in their ashes. I was so fortunate as to begin my experiments with a 
plant that contained it in a rather large quantity, viz. the Zostera marina. The plant 
was collected in the month of December, at the sea-shore near Copenhagen, dried, and 
burnt. The ashes were washed with water, and the solution, which contained mostly 
chloride of potassium and sulphate of potash, contained also a small quantity of boracic 
acid, probably combined with soda. The insoluble part of the ashes was moistened with 
sulphuric acid until it had a sour taste, evaporated in a moderate heat to dryness, and 
washed with water. When this solution was mixed with strong alcohol and filtered, it 
burned with a green flame, and gave to curcuma paper a brown, and to litmus paper 
a red colour. To separate the boracic acid from the other substances I chose super¬ 
heated steam, a method to which I was led by a consideration of the way in which 
boracic acid reaches the lagoons of Tuscany. It is well known that this acid comes 
with steam from the interior of the earth, and is condensed when escaping from the 
fumaroles. An experiment in which I mixed dry borax with sulphuric acid, and exposed 
it to the action of superheated steam at 300° to 400° Centigrade, volatilized not only 
boracic acid in form of a solution, but gave even the well-known scales of its hydrate. 
The experiment with the distillation of the ashes of Zostera marbia with sulphuric acid 
and superheated steam succeeded completely. The water contained boracic acid, which 
by a slow evaporation was obtained in crystalline scales; and another portion of it was 
converted into borax, which was obtained in its regular form. Even Fucus vedculosm 
contains the same acid, but in a much smaller quantity. 

13. Siivek — ^IVIalaquti first showed that silver occurs in the organisms of the sea; I 
have subsequenriy proved it to exist in a coral, a Podllopora^ and several chemists have 
since tried to prove that sUver is precipitated by the galvanic current between the 
copper coating of a vessel and sea-water. If the last determination is confirmed, the 
existence of silver in sea-water is proved by direct experiment. From the Podllopora 
aldcornu I have separated it in the following manner:—I dissolved the coral in muriatic 
acid, precipitated the solution by hydrosulphate of ammonia, and dissolved the preci¬ 
pitate, which consisted of sulphurets, of pho^hate of lime, and fluoride of calcium, in 
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nmif weak muriatic sjdAy wMdi left Hie sulphurete of siker, lead, and cc^er pa®* 
bably mixe# witk those of eobalt and nickel, Theim gralphurets were from 

the solutioai, evaporated to dryness with a little nitrie add,*to which were add^ a few 
dro|« c#muimtic acid, and dissolved in water, which l^ves sulphate of l^d and ddo- 
ride of silver undissolved. When the filter which contained the latter substance is 
burnt, the mlver is reduced to metal; a solution of pure soda will dissolve the sulphate 
df Imd and leave the silver, which, when dissolved in nitric add, can be tested with 
muriatic acid. I obtained from Podllopom aleicomis about 3 ;obh ;doo> ^ 

CuMc foot of the coral about half a grain of silver. 

14. Copper has not been discovered in sea-water itself, but occurs so frequently in 
the lime-salts of the animals of the sea, and in the ashes of the sea-weeds, that it can be 
di^overed with great facility by its well-known tests. In the Pomllopora I found about 
six times more copper than silver, in the coral Het&ropora abrotanoides about g go^b bo 
copper, and in the yellowish-green substance which remained after the filtration of the 
muddy sea-water which Sir James Ross had taken in 77° 33' S. lat., it could be shown 
with gr^t facility.. Also the ash of Fucus vesiculosus contained copper. 

15. Lead occurs, like copper, in the shells of the animals of the sea and in the ashes 
of sea-weeds, but in greater quantity. In the FodlU^ora alcicornis there was found 
about eight times as much lead as silver, and in Heteropora ahrotanmdes about 

of the coral It occurs likewise in Fmm vedculom%. 

16. Zinc. —It has not been shown directly in sea-water, nor could I find it in the 
lime-fialts of shells and corals, but it occurs in considerable quantities in the ashes of sea¬ 
weeds; 400 grains of the ashes oiZostera marina contained 0*139 oxide of zinc= 35 ^. 
It occurs also in the ashes of Fucus vesiculosm. 

17. Cobalt —I have discovered this metal in the ashes of Zostera marimi^ and in the 
fossil sponges of the chalk, but not in the large cyathiform sponge of the present sea 
from Singapore. 

18. Nickel. —^We have no such delicate test for nickel as the blowpipe is for cobalt, 
but I have several times observed the well-known brown colour of the solution on pre¬ 
cipitating the sulphurets of the ashes of sea-weed by hydrosulphate of ammonia, and I 
think we are fairly entitled to suppose that these two metals occur together in sea-water 
as they occur in comjmny in the mineral kingdom. 

19. Iron can be discovered directly in sea-water by evaporating it to dryness and 
dissolving the salts again in water, when it remains insoluble and combined with silica. 
It remains mixed with all the other combinations that are insoluble or difficultly soluble 
in water, but in the solution of these residues in muriatic acid can easily be indicated by 
tile common prassiate of potash. It occurs in great quantity in the ashes of sea-weeds 
and the lime-salts of sea animals. 

20. Manganese can be determined directly in sea-water, accompanying tiie oxide 
of iron separate from a rather large quantity of sea-water, by the application of the 
weR-known test for manganese before the blowpipe with carbonate of soda and nitrate 
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(d mdu or pjtok la some ^-w^ds it oomrs In coaritoabk fnmifcity, ^liculaily 
in tbe adbies of mmina when it is in full growth. This adi contams about 

4 per cent of it enough, when muriatic acid is poured upon the ash, to cause an effer¬ 
vescence of chlorine. Mangane^ is found in a mudbt smaller quantity in the animals of 
the sea. 

21. Alumdmum .—I have often tried to find alumina in sea-water which had been 
filtered, but always without result, until at last, in my experiments to find boracic acid, 
I found alumina also, as is mentioned under boron. Aluminium must thus be enume¬ 
rated as one of the elements that occur in the water of the sea. It occum in greater 
quantity than most metals, iron, and perhaps mai^ganese, excepted. 

22. Magnesium ,—This element occurs, as is well known, in large quantity in sear 
water, in about the same quantity as sulphuric acid, and only sodium and chlorine am 
found in greater quantity. Sea-weeds contain it likewise in considerable quantity, and 
it is a constant companion of the carbonate of lime ’which the shell-fish^ and comls 
deposit. hiSerpulaJiUgrana it amounts to 13'49 |^r cent, carbonate of magn^ia. Its 
average quantity is, however, only 1 per cent 

23. Calcium .— Tim e occurs in sea-water in a small quantity combined 'with carbonic 
acid, and dissolved in an excess of it; in a greater quantity combined with phosphoric 
acid, and as fluoride of calcium; but the greatest quantity is combined with sulphuric 
acid. Among ail the bases which river-water carries into the sea, lime is the most fre¬ 
quent ; and it is only owing to the organic beings of the sea, and principally to its lower 
animals, that so small a quantity remains, lime being constantly separated by the organo- 
chemical action of these animals. 

24. 8trmitium .—I have discovered this element in the sea-water, and also in the 
deposit of the boilers of the Transatlantic steamers. It occurs likewise in the ashes of 
the fucoid plants, and specially in the Fucus vedculosus. I shah, here explain how I 
have convinced myself that this plant contains both strontia and baryta. When the 
was successively extracted, first with water, and then with muriatic add, a rather 
condderable quantity of insoluble substances remained, which was fused with carbonate 
of scda, and a^in extracted by water containing some pure soda to dissolve the silica, 
while the sulphuric acid from the sulphate of strontia and baryta had combined 'with 
the soda of the carbonate. To remove the lime from the remainder, I di^olved it in 
muriatic acid which contained a little sulphuric acid. What remained undissolved was 
^ain frised with carbonate of soda and extracted with water. The remaiaing car¬ 
bonates were now dissolved in mtiriatic acid, and afterwards precipitated by a solution 
of suiph^e of lime. The mixed rfphates of strontia and baryta were separate by 
fluosilicic acid, and the salt of strontia dissolved in alcohol, wMdi then burned with the 
beautifrd red colour of strontia. 

2 fi. Bmfgtm occurs both in sea-weeds and in sea-animals, but the ariies of sea-weeds 
<x>iitain more of it than toe corals and shells. It cmi even be detmmined directly in sea¬ 
water, and in toe deposits of toe boilem of toe Transatlantic steamers. 

2g2 
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26. is well known that sodium in combination with chlorine forms the 
mc^t impcar^t salt in sea-wato; next to chlorine, oxygen, and hydrogen, sodium is the 
most abuntoit elemeat in sea-water. 

27. p 0 tmdum is the alkaline element which, next to sodium, occurs most frequently 
in sei^water, and it may easily be shown in the sea-water itself. 

On the Quantitative Analysis of Sea-water. 

It is evident that an analysis which should determine the quantity of every one of the 
aibstances now enumerated would be a very laborious task, and that the number of 
analyses required to ascertain the composition of sea-water in different parts of the 
oc^n would be a work exceeding the power of a single observer. Besides this there 
i^another difficulty, which makes a series of such analyses quite impossible; 100 lbs. 
of sea-water would be the least quantity that could be used, but such a quantity could 
but with difficulty be procured, and could not be kept unaltered by evaporation and 
fermentation. Fortunately such analyses are not required, and of the numerous 
elements discovered in sea-water, only a few occur in such a quantity that their 
quantitative determination can be of any consequence. It is besides a result of my 
analyses of sea-water, that the differences which occur in water from different parts of 
the ocean essentially regard the proportion between all salts and water, the strength 
of sea-water, or, to use another expression, its salinity., and not the proportion of the 
different elements of the salts invicem ; in other words, the difference in the proportion 
between chlorine and water may be very variable, but the proportion between chlorine 
and sulphuric acid, or lime or magnesia will be found almost invariable. The sub¬ 
stances which, in respect of quantity, play the principal part in the constitution of sea¬ 
water, are chlorine, sulphuric acid, soda, potash, lime, and magnesia; those which occur 
in less, but still determinable quantity are sUica, phosphoric acid, carbonic acid, and 
oxide of ii’on. All the numerous other elements occur in so small a proportion, that 
they have no influence whatever on the analytical determination of the salinity of sea¬ 
water, though, on account of the immense quantity of sea-water, they are by no means 
indifferent, when we consider the chemical changes of the surface of the earth which 
the ocean has occasioned, or is still producing. 

In my complete quantitative analyses I have always determined the quantity of chlo¬ 
rine, sulphuric acid, magnesia, lime, and potash. The sodium or soda is calculated 
under the supposition that there were no other metalloids or acids than chlorine or 
sulphuric ^id, and no other bases or oxides of metals than lime, magnesia, potash, and 
soda; it was supposed, besides, that the sea-water was neutral. These suppositions are 
not quite correct: of metalloids we find, besides chlorine, bromine, iodine, and fluorine; 
of acids we find, besides sulphuric acid, also carbonic, boracic, silicic, and phosphoric 
^ids; and of bases we find, besides those that have been enumerated, a great number; 
Imt aH the^ substances occur in very small quantities, and may be neglected. I have, 
however, in most cases- determined the quantity of insoluble remainder left when sea- 
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water is evaporated to dryness, dissolved in water, ^d washed until all sulphate of Ktn** 
is removed. This remainder contains silica, phosphate of lime, carbonate of lime, 
sulphate of baryta and strontia, oxide of iron, and probably borate of magnesia or 
Hme, and is in my memorandum of the analysis mentioned under one head, mth the 
designation Silica^ &€. In those cases where this small remainder was not deter¬ 
mined, it was calculated proportionally to the quantity of chlorine. Thus, for instance, 
water taken in 44° 33' N. lat. and 42° 54' W. long, contained, in 1000 parts, chlorine 
18*842, and silica^ &c. 0*069. In water taken in 47° 60' N. lat. and 33° 00' W. long., 
the quantity of chlorine was found to be 19*740, and silica is, according to the former 
proportion, calculated as 0*072. In this case the silica, &c. was of the quantity of 
the chlorine, and in general it is less than ; thus the possible error is utterly un¬ 
important. 

I rejected a method often used, which consists in evaporating sea-water to dryness, 
because it is inaccurate, and the result depends partly upon trifling circumstances. If 
evaporated by steam of 100° C. there will remain a very notable quantity of water, 
which quantity can only be ascertained with great difficulty. If it is dried at a higher 
temperature, muriatic acid from the chloride of magnesium will be driven out together 
with the water. I preferred thus, iis I have already mentioned, to determine the quan¬ 
tity of the five above-named substances, to ascertain under one head all the small quan¬ 
tities of the difierent substances that remain insoluble in water, such as silica, phosphate 
of lime, &c., and to calculate the soda. At first I tried to separate the quantity of all 
the difierent substances in one portion of sea-water, but soon found that this method 
was neither so exact nor so easy as that which I shall now explain. 

1 . Of one portion of 1000 grains, I separated the chlorine by nitrate of oxide of 
silver after I had poured a few drops of nitric acid into the water. In those cases 
where the water had fermented, I allowed it to stand in an open glass jar, in a warm 
place, until all smell of sulphuretted hydrogen had disappeared. To try how exact a 
result this method could give, I took a larger portion of sea-water, and weighed three 
diflferent portions, each of 3000 grains, and precipitated the chlorine. The result was— 

Chloride of silver. 

145*451 

145*544 

145*642 

Mean . . 145*541 

The greatest difierence is 

-.0*090=0*022 chlorine. 

-f 0*083=0*020 chlorine. 

These ^all differences are probably due to the small irregularities occasioned by the 
evaporation of very small quantities of water during weighing. The dried chloride of 
silver was as much as possible removed from the filter, melted in a porcelain crucible, 
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wsaglied, aad i^culated as cMoride of ealver. Tbe filter was burnt ia a platiauna 
bf wMcb the small quantity of chloiide of ^ver was reduced to metalMomi?er, 
fcm wbl^ the chloriae wMch had been combined with it was calcukted, tDiis suppo- 
s^on is con-ect if the quantity of chloride of silver adhering to the filter is very small 
% determination of the mlpkmic add was likewise made with 1000 grains 

which, after addition of some few drops of nitric acid, was precipitated with 
nitea^ of baryta. To try the exactness of the method three portions of sea-water were 
wmghed, eadi of SOOO grains. The result was— 

Sulphate of baryta. 

12*417 

12*316 

12*250 

Mean . . . 12*328 

The greatest difference was 

-^0*078=0*027 sulphuric acid. 

-j-0*089=0*030 sulphuric acid. 

3. To determine lime and magnesia 2000 grains (in the latter experiments only 
1000 grains) were weighed, and mixed with so much of a solution of sal-ammoniac that 
pure ammonia did not produce any precipitate, then ammonia was added until the 
liquid had a strong smell thereof. It was now precipitated with a solution of the com¬ 
mon phosphate of soda and ammonia, and filtered when the precipitate had collected 
into a granular powder. The precipitate thus obtained consists of tribasic phosphate 
of lime, and tribasic phosphate of magnesia and ammonia, which was washed with a 
weak solution of ammonia. All the filtered solution and the wash-water was evapo¬ 
rated in a steam-bath to dryness, and afterwards digested in a tolerably strong solution 
of pure ammonia, by which means there is further obtained a small quantity of the 
phosphates. The dry phosphates of lime and magnesia are heated, and if they are not 
completely white, they are moistened with a few drops of nitric acid, and again heated 
and afterwards weighed. The mass was now dissolved in muriatic acid mixed with 
alcohol until the whole contained 60 per cent, (volume) thereof, mixed with a few drops 
of sulphuric acid, and allowed to stand for twelve hours, when the sulphate of hme is 
collected on a filter, heated and weighed. It contains, besides the sulphate of lime, silica, 
oxide of iron, phosphate of alumina, and sulphate of baryta and strontia, from which 
substances the sulphate of lime is separated by boiling it with a solution containing 
10 per cent, of chloride of sodium, which dissolves the sulphate of lime and leaves the 
other combinations undissolved. The remainder is washed, heated, and its weight 
deducted ftom that of the sulphate of lime. To try how exact the determination of the 
lime was, I have taken three times 3000 grains of the same water, separate^ the lime, 
and obtained the following results:— 
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€i£Ii]s^. 

2-761 

2-763 

2- 684 

Alean . . . 

The greatest differences are— 

—.0-049=0*020 lime. 

4-0-028=0-012 lime. 

To find the quantity of magnesia contained in the weighed mixture of the phosphates 
of magnesia and lime, the lime, whose quantity has been determined, must, by calcu¬ 
lation, be converted into tribasic phosphate of lime, and deducted from the whole 
quantity of phosphates; the other small quantities of different salts, which had been 
precipitated with the sulphate of Kme, must likewise be deducted; the remainder is 
bibasic phosphate of magnesia, from which the pure magnesia is calculated. The sea¬ 
water tried in this way gave, after deduction of lime, silica, &c., the following result:— 

Pure magnesia. 

3- 913 
3-970 
3-942 

Mean . . . 3-942 

The differences from the mean are— 

-0-029 
+ 0-028 

4. The determination of potash or potassium in sea-water was tried by different me¬ 
thods, but gave no satisfactory results, so that 1 must consider the quantity of potash in 
the analyses as far less exact than any of the other substances whose quantity has been 
determined in sea-water. Happily there is so small a quantity of potash in sea-water, 
that any error in the determination of that substance has only an insensible influence 
on the whole result. For a number of the analyses I have used the following method. 
The weighed sea-water was evaporated to dryness, the dry mass again dissolved in water, 
and the undissolved residue washed with warm water until aU sulphate of lime is dis¬ 
solved, and the wash-water does not contain any sulphuric acid. The remaining powder 
consists of the different after-named salts and oxides insoluble in water ; it is generally 
weighed and noted under one head. 

.To this solution I add so much carbonate of lime that the sulphuric acid finds lime 
enough to combine with, and as much muriatic acid as would dissolve the lime of the 
carbonate. The quantity of carbonate of lime is determined in the following way. 
The equivalent of sulphate of baryta being 1456, and that of carbonate of lime being 
625, there will be an excess of lime if I take carbonate of lime in such a quantity that 
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its weight is oae-half of the quantity of sulphate of baryta, obtained from an equal 
quantity of same sea-water in a previous experiment for the determination of sul¬ 
phuric add* All is now evaporated to dryness and dissolved in alcohol of 60 per cent, 
which leaves the sulphate of lime and dissolves all the chlorides; so that the solution 
is quite free from sulphuric acid. It is now a third time evaporated with a sufficient 
quantity of chloride of platinum. Alcohol of 60 per cent, leaves the chloride of plati¬ 
num and potassium, which might be weighed, and the quantity of chloride of potassium 
calculated from it; but as it is most difficult in a laboratory where there is constantly 
work going on to avoid the absorption of the vapours of ammonia by evaporating 
liquors, I prefer heating the double chloride to a dull red heat, and assisting the 
decomposition of the chloride of platinum by throwing small pieces of carbonate of 
ammonia in the crucible. When all the chloride of platinum is decomposed, the crucible 
is weighed, the chloride of potassium is extracted by alcohol of 60 per cent., and the 
remainder weighed again. This method has the advantage, that even if a small quan¬ 
tity of gypsum should have accompanied the double chloride, it will have no influence 
upon the determination of the chloride of potassium. When I do not want to 
determine the insoluble remainder, I evaporate the sea-water with a sufficient quantity 
of chloride of calcium, and thus leave out one evaporation and solution. 

In the few cases where I have tried to determine the different substances which in 
this chapter I have called silica, &c., I have used the following method. The filter 
upon which the remainder is collected and washed is burnt in a platinum crucible, 
evaporated with some drops of muriatic acid, and dissolved in water. W’hat remains is 
silica, often coloured by a little oxide of iron, and mixed with a small quantity of 
sulphates of baryta and strontia. It is evaporated with fluoric acid and a drop of 
sulphuric acid to get rid of the silica. W^hat remains after evaporation and heating 
is sulphate of baryta, of strontia, and oxide of iron. The solution in muriatic acid is 
precipitated by ammonia, and the precipitate is noted as phosphate of lime, but con¬ 
tains besides a little fluoride of calcium. The remaining liquid contains a little lime, 
which I precipitate with oxalate of ammonia, and suppose to have been in the sea-water 
as carbonate of lime dissolved by carbonic acid. In the water of the great ocean there 
occurs only a very small quantity of carbonate of lime, but near the shores, in the 
bays and inlets, and principally in the mouth of the great rivers, its quantity increases 
■with the quantity of fresh water from the land. If the sulphates of the sea-water 
are decomposed to sulphurets, there is always precipitated a larger quantity of carbonate 
of lime, but that is the result of the decomposition, and its carbonic acid is owing to 
the organic substances which are oxidized by the oxygen of the sulphates. 

I have never tried to ascertain the nature and quantity of the gases which occur in 
sea-water, because the collection of sea-water for that purpose would require quite 
different precautions from those which were necessary for the water intended for the 
analysis of its solid contents. 

It m%ht seem that the relative quantity of salt might be inexact, because water might 
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have evaporated through the cork during the long time which often elapsed between 
the time when it was taken up from the sea, and the time when it was analyzed. It 
is, however, easy to see whether the quantity of water in the bottle has diminished, or 
whether the cork has been corroded; in both cases the sample has been rejected, but I 
must remark that these cases have been rare. In the last three or four years all the 
samples which have been taken according to my direction have been marked on the neck 
of the bottle with a file, on that place to which the water reached when the bottle was 
filled. 

As to the calculation of the combinations of the different substances that have been 
found by the analysis, I have chosen the following method:— 

The whole quantity of lime was supposed to be united with sulphuric acid. 

What remained of sulphuric acid after the saturation of lime, was supposed to be 
combined with magnesia. 

What remained of magnesia after the saturation of sulphuric acid, was supposed as. 
magnesium to enter into combination with chlorine, and form chloride of magnesium^. 

The potash was supposed to form chloride of potassium. 

That portion of chlorine which was not combined with ms^nesium or potassium, was^ 
supposed to form a neutral combination with sodium. 

Lastly, that small quantity of different substances, “silica, &:c.,"’ was added, and the 
sum of all these combinations thus calculated forms the number which in the Tables 
is called “ All Salts.” It is hardly necessary to remark, that it is quite indifferent how 
we suppose the acids and bases to be combined in sea-water, the sum must always 
be the same, provided the salts are neutral, and all the acids (chlorine included) are 
determined, as well as all the bases, with the exception of soda. 

On the Distribution of the Salts in the different parts of the Sea. 

The next question to be considered refers to the proportion between all the salts 
together and the water; or to express it in one word, I may allow myself to call it the 
salinity of the sea-water, and in connexion with this salinity or strength, the proportion 
of the different solid constituent parts among themselves. On comparing the older 
chemical analyses of sea-water, we should be led to suppose that the water in the 
different seas had, besides its salinity, its own peculiar chamcter expressed by the different 
proportions of its most prevalent acids and bases, but the following researches will show 
that this difference is very trifling in the ocean, and has a more derided char^ter only 
near the shores, in the bays of the sea, and at the mouth of great rivers, wherever 
the influence of the land is prevailing. 

In the Tables which are annexed to this paper I have always calculated the single 
substances and the whole quantity of salt for 1000 parts of sea-water, but besides this 
I have calculated the proportion between the different substances determined, referred 
to chlorine =:100, and ccf all the salts likewise referred to chlorine. This last number 
is found if we divide the sum of all the salts found in 1000 parts of any sea-water by 
the quantity of chlorine found in it, and I call it the coefficient of that sample of sea« 
mikmxjlxv. 2 fl 
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water. THte followiiig ferttarks^ and the ’Tables wkicb belong te tkran, wiM skow tkat 
there is a Wrf small difeeacfe in the coefficient g£ the different parts of the oemx, lirtit 
that the differences become striking in the nei^bourhood of the shores. 

A. iM the salmity of the rntface of the different parts of the ocem mi Us inMs, 

In the Tables annexed to this paper I have divides! the sea into seventeen reborn. 
My reason fm: doing so was that by this method I was able to avoid the prevailmg 
inflnence which thoi^ parts of the ocean which are best known, and from whit^ I have 
most observations, would exert upon the calculations of the mean number for the wh^ 
ocean. 

First Kegion. The Atlantic Ocean between the Equator and 30° N. lot .—The mean of 
fourteen complete analyses is 36T69 per 1000 salt; the mfiximum is 37‘908 per 1000, 
the minimum 34-283. Ihe maximum lies in 24° 13' N. lat. and 23° 11' W. long., 
about 5° W. from the coast of Africa, where no rivers of any size carry water from the 
land, and where the influence of the dry and hot winds of the Sahara is prevailing. 
The maximum for the region is ako the maximum of surface-water for the whole 
Atlantic; it is equal to the mean salinity of the Mediterranean, and only the maximum 
of that sea off the Libyan desert and that of the Red Sea are higher. The minimum 
is from 4° 10' S. lat. and 6° 36' W. long, close to the coast of Africa, where the large 
masses of flt^esh water which the great rivers of that region pour into the ocean exercise 
their influence. Its coefficient is 1-810. 

Second Region. The Atlamtic Ocean between 30° N. lat. and a line from the north point 
of Scotland to the north point of Newfoundhnd .—The mean of twenty-four complete 
analyses is 35-946 salt, the maximum 36*927, and the minimum 33*854. The maximum 
is in 38° 18' N. lat. and 43° 14' W. long, in the middle of the Atlantic; the minimum 
occurs in 43° 26' JST. lat. and 44° 19' W. long., and is evidently owing to the enormous 
quantity of fresh water which the St. Lawrence, through its southern mouth, pours into 
the Atlantic. 'This region is under the influence of the Gulf-stream, and the corre¬ 
sponding South Atlantic region has only a mean salinity of 35*038. Its coefficient is 
1*812. 

tliird Region. The mrthem part of the Atlantic., between the northern boundary of the 
second reqUm., md a line from the south-west cape of Iceland to Smdmch Bay in 
Labrador .—^The mean salinity deduced from twelve complete analy^ is 35*391, its 
maximum 36*480, its minimum 34*831. The maximum falls in 55° 45' N. lat. ami 
20° 30' W. long., just on the boundary of Region 2, the minimum in 60° 25' N. kt. 
and 3° 15' W. long., near the large northerly opening of the North Sea. This re^^ 
owes evidently its high salinity to the large nortkm*n iRrect branch d the Gulf-stream. 
Its coefficient is 1*808. 

F^oui^h Region. This region comprehends East Greenland current, which fforn 
eUong the eoM coast of Greenland towards the south and west, turns towm^ds the mnrth, 
U teackes the south promontory of Greenland, runs along the west coast of that 
large ImA into Bams Straits, where it disappears in the polar mvrmU from Baffin's Bay. 
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oi^ most of tha irom this eurrent to Colonel Scbafpneb, who took them on 

his exp^tion to Iceland and Greenland connected with the Northern Transatlantic Tele¬ 
graph. The quantities being too small io allow a complete analysis, I have only deter¬ 
mined the quantities of chlorine and sulphuric acid. I have, however, analyzed three 
other ^mples of water from this current taken by Captain Gkam, who during many years 
commanded one of the Danish Government’s Greenland ships; and from these three 
complete analyses I have deduced the coefficient 1-813, instead of 1*812, which is the 
mean <x>efficient of the whole ocean. Thus I have calculated the mean salinity of the 
East Greenland current to be 35*278 while it is in the third region 35*391, and in the 
sea between Norway and Spitzbergen 35*347. These observations about the salinity of 
the current, connected with some other observations which will be afterwards discussed, 
make it highly probable that the East Greenland current is the returning Gulf-stream. 
At all events it is no polar current, which will easily be seen in comparing it with the 
Baffin’s Bay current with a salinity 33*281, or the water to the north of Spitzbergen 
with 33*623, or the Patagonian polar current, which runs along the west coast of South 
America, and has 33*966. Nor is it probable that it comes from the north shores of 
Siberia, where such a great number of powerful rivers bring a vast quantity of fresh 
water into the sea Its salinity is so great that it even exceeds that of the South 
Atlantic Eegion, between 30° S. lat. and the line between the Cape of Good Hope and 
Cape Horn, whose salinity is only 35*038. 

Fifth Region, A. Tlie Baffin’s Bay and Davis Straits Begion. —The mean of eight 
complete analyses is 33*281, the maximum 34*414, the minimum 32*304. This region 
shows the very interesting fact that its salinity increases on passing from latitude 64° 
toward the North, being in 64° 32*926, in 67° 33*187, somewhat further to the North 
33*446, and in latitude 69° 33*598. This peculiarity is owing to the powerful current 
from the Parry Islands, which through different sounds passes into Baffin’s Bay, where 
it is mixed with the great quantity of fresh water that comes into the sea from the West 
Greenland glaciers. Had this fact been known before the somids that connect the Parry 
Archipelago with Baffin’s Bay were discovered, it might have proved the existence of 
these sounds, because bays and inlets show quite the reverse; the further we get into 
them the less saline the water becomes. 

Fifth Region, B. The Polar Sea between the North Cape in Norway and Spitzbergen .— 
I have eleven samples of water taken on the Swedish Spitzbergen Expedition by Pro¬ 
fessors Norbinsejold and BncotfSTRAND, of which I have rejected one taken in one of 
the bays of Spitzbergen, and another belonging to the sea to the north of Spitzbei^en. 
None of these analyses were complete, and I have only determined the quantity of 
chlorine and of sulphuric acid; and even the latter could in several instances not be 
determined, rince the water had fermented. The mean quantity of chlorine in the nine 
Bemmnxng temples was 19fr07; and if we take the mean coeffici^t of the four North 

* H we take the general coefficient of the ocean, 1*812, the salinity of the East Gr^nlaad cnirent would be 
35*258, whi^ mamm no nmtezial 

2 H 2 
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Atlantic r^ons (the East Greenland current included), 1*810^ 1*812, 1*808, 1*813, it 
will be 1*811; and if we use this coefficient, the mean salinity of that part of the sea 
will he 35*327, or if we take the mean coefficient of the whole ocean, 1*812, it will be 
35*347. The maximum was in 76° 15' N. lat. and 13° 15' E. long., with 20*019 chlo¬ 
rine =36*254 salt; the minimum in 70° 30' N. lat and 19° 5' E. long., with 18*993 
chlorine =34*396, near the coast of Norway, which evidently has had influence upon the 
result*. 

Fifth Region, C. The Polar Sea to the North of S^pitzhergen. —I have only one observa^ 
tion, of which I owe the sample to Professor Blomstrand. It is from 80° N. lat. and 12® 
E long., containing 18*517 chlorine, which gives, with a coefficient of 1*812, a salinity 
of 33*623. 

Sixth Region. The German Ocean or the North Sea. —^The mean of six complete anar 
lyses is 32*823 per 1000 salt, the maximum is 35 041, the minimum 30*530 per 1000 
salt, the maximum is from the mouth of the channel near the Gallopper, and the 
minimum is from Heligoland, where the water of the Elbe has a considerable influence. 
The mean coefficient is 1*816, which also shows the influence of the land. 

Seventh Region. The Kattegat and the Sounds —^The quantity of salt in the water of 
this region is very variable; a northerly current and wind brings water which is richer 
in salt than that brought by a southerly wind and current. The mean of six complete 
analyses and 141 observations, in which only the chlorine was determined, gives 16*230 
per 1000 salt, the maximum 23*243, and the minimum 10*869. It must further be 
remarked that the proportion of chlorine and lime, which in the whole ocean are in 
mean number 100 : 2*96, in this region are 100 : 3*29, which again must be considered 
as depending upon the influence of the land. The mean coefficient is 1*814. 

Eighth Region. The Baltic. —The mean numbers are deduced from complete analyses 
of samples of sea-water taken on board the Frigate ‘Bellona,’ on a voyage from 
Copenhagen to St. Petersburg, combined with a complete analysis of water from 
Svartklubben to the north of Stockholm. Its salinity varies very much in the different 
localities, and is of course less in the eastern than in the western portions of the Baltic; 
it varies also in the same place according to wind and current. I found the mean for 
this region 4*931 per 1000 salt, the maximum 7*481 in the channel between Bornholm 
and Sweden, the minimum in the merchant harbour of Kronstadt =0*610 per 1000 salt. 
The mean proportion of chlorine and lime is 100: 3*64, in the Bay of Finland it is 
100: 7*49. The mean coefficient is 1*835, in the merchant harbour of Kronstadt it is 
2*230. The influence of the land is here expressed in these different numbers. 

Ninth Region. The Mediterranean. —All my observations lie between the Straits of 
Gibraltar and the Greek Archipelago. It is a general belief that the water of the 
Mediterranean contains more salt than the water of the ocean in general, and thib 
opinion depends partly upon some analyses, partly upon the observation that at the 
Straits of Gibraltar there is a constant upper-current, which runs into the Mediterranean, 
* That this sea is a branch of the Gnlf-skeam was acknowle^ed long ago. 
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an under-current which carries its waters into the Atlantic. This opinion of the 
superior salinity of the Mediterranean has been completely confirmed by eleven com¬ 
plete analyses of water taken between the Straits of Gibraltar and the Greek Archipe¬ 
lago. The mean s^inity of this region is 37’936, while the whole ocean contains 
34-388 per 1000 salt. Its coefficient is 1-815. Its maximum (39-257) falls between 
the Island of Candia and the African shore off the Libyan desert, as the maximum of 
the Atlantic is off the Sahara, but the mean of the Mediterranean is a little higher than 
the maximum of the Atlantic; the whole Mediterranean is under the influence of Africa, 
and its hot and dry winds. The minimum for the Mediterranean is at the Straits of 
Gibraltar with 36-301; the mean salinity of the northern Atlantic Ocean between 30° 
and 40° N. lat., but more towards the west, is 36-332 (deduced from eight complete 
analyses); the surface-water from the Straits of Gibraltar is thus corresponding to that 
from the Atlantic of the same latitude. When entering the Straits the quantity of salt 
increases rather rapidly, and is at a short distance from them, at 4°2'W. long., 37-014; 
between the Balearic Islands and the Spanish coast it is 38'058, and a little further on 
38*321, between the Island of Sardinia and Naples 38-654. Somewhat nearer to the 
coast of Malta it decreases to 38-541, and further on towards Greece it decreases again 
to 38-013, and would probably decrease more in the direction of the Bosphorus, but I 
have no observations from that part of the Mediterranean. From Malta to the coast of 
Africa it increases to the maximum of 39-257. 

There is another opinion generally reported, that the water of the Mediterranean 
contains a greater proportion of magnesia than the water of the ocean. This is, how¬ 
ever, not the case; the mean proportion between chlorine and magnesia is for the Medi¬ 
terranean 100; 10*90, and for the ocean 100:11-07; nor is there any remarkable differ¬ 
ence in the proportions of the other main substances. The proportion between chlorine 
and sulphuric acid is for the ocean 100:11-89, and for the Mediterranean 100:11*82 ; 
for lime it is in the ocean 100:2-96, and in the Mediterranean 100: 3*08. 

Tenth Begion, A. The Black Sea and the Sea of Assov.—Like the Baltic, the Black 
Sea contains sea-water of but little strength, and the mean deduced from three observa¬ 
tions, of which one is from myself, the two others by M. Gobel, is 15*894, maximum 
=18*146, minimum =11*880. In my own analysis of water from the Black Sea, fifty 
English miles from the Bosphorus, I found the proportion of chlorine 100, to sulphuric 
acid 11*71, to lime 4*22, to magnesia 12-64, and thus a considerable increase in the lime 
and magnesia. 

Tenth Begion, B. The Caspian Sea .—^This sea being by many geologists considered to 
have been in former times in connexion with the Black Sea, it might be of some interest to 
compare its water with that of the Black Sea. I have, however, not had opportunity 
of making an analysis of it myself, but have calculated other analyses according to my 
method. Of these five analyses four are by M, Mahnee, and published by M. Baer in 
his ‘ Caspian Studies’ (Caspische Studien). As might be expected, the quantity of saline 
matter shows gr^t differences, between 56*814 per 1000 in the Bay of Karassu or 
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Kiidaik, and S*2S6 per 1000, The proportion between chlorine, sulphuric acid, Hme, 
and m^ne^ k 

100 : 44-91 : 9*34 : 21-48. 

It k quite evident that the Caspian Sea, if it ever had any connexion with the Mack 
Sea, have changed its character entirely since that time, and this change might either 
be oecadoned by the different salts which the rivers brought into the lake, and which 
^jcumulated there by evaporation of the water, or it might be caused by the deposition 
of different salts in the basin of the Caspian Sea itself. If we now compare the abnormal 
proportions in the Caspian Sea, 

Chlorine 100, Sulphuric acid 44-91, Lime 9-34, Magnesia 21*48, 

with the normal proportions in the ocean, 

Chlorine 100, Sulphuric acid 11-89, Lime 2-96, Magnesia 11*07, 

we find that the excess of lime and magnesia will nearly neutralize the excess of sulphuric 
acid, and leave only a small quantity of sulphuric acid (3*72), which may be neutralized 
by alkalies. Thus rivers which brought sulphate of lime and of magnesia into the Cas¬ 
pian Sea, might in the lapse of 100 and 1000 years certainly change the composition of 
its water in the direction which it now has. Its mean coefficient is 2*434. 

Eleventh Eegion. The Atlantic Ocean between the Equator and 30° S. lat. —The mean 
quantity of salts in this region, deduced from seven observations, is 36*553, the maximum 
37*155, the minimum 35-930. The relative quantity of chlorine, sulphuric acid, lime, 
and magnesia is 100:12-03:2*91; 10*96. The water of this region is richer in salt 
than the corresponding region in the North Atlantic Sea. Its coefficient is 1*814. 

Twelfth Region. The Atlantic Ocean between 30° S^ lat. and a line from Cape Horn 
to the Cape of Good Hope. —Mean salinity 35*038, maximum 35*907, minimum 34*151; 
the maximum not far fi*om the Cape of Good Hope, the minimum not far from the 
Falkland Islands. Its salinity is less than the corresponding region in the North 
Atlantic (Region 2), which is 35*932, even less than the third and fourth regions (the 
East Greenland current), whose salinity is 35*278. This seems partly to depend upon 
the Gulf-stream, which causes a considerable evaporation in the northern part of the 
Atlantic, partly upon the River Plata in the South Atlantic, which carries an enormous 
quantity of fresh water into the southern sea, I have analyzed four samples of sea¬ 
water taken under the influence of that large river. One, taken by Captain Peevost 
in 35° 46' S. lat. and 52° 57' W. long., almost at the mouth of the Plata, contained so 
much organic matter that a great part of its sulphuric acid was decomposed, bo that the 
original quantity of salt could not be ascertained, but the quantity of chlorine, which, 
as far as we know, is not affected by the fementation of the water, was only 17*721, 
which, multiplied by 1*808, the coefficient of this region, gives a quantity of ^Its 
=32*040; the other three samples, taken between 40° 30' and 50° 31' S. lat., and 40° 50' 
anad 52° 15' W. long., are all far below the mean salinity of this region. It desmwes 
be leanai^ed, that all the samples from the western part of this region have a kss 
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of sulpfexuic acki than the aormal, and the samples from the eastern part of the 
region nmrer to the Afiican coast have a proportion of mlphniic ncid which is con* 
sid^bly greater than the normal quantity- Does this depend upon the more prevailing 
volcanic character of the west coast of Africa compared to the east coast of Anmrical 
lliirteenth Eegion. Th£ sea hi^een Africa tmd the East Indian Islands ,—The mean 
of this region is 3S‘868, but it is deduced from observations that have given very different 
results. The maximum (35*802) is from 31*64 S. lat., 72° 37' E. long-, about midway 
between the Cape of Good Hope and Australia. Now in the North Atlantic Ocean 
evmithe mean salinity between 30° and 55° N. lat. is 35*932, thus gi^ater than the 
maximum in this region, though this maximum is from near 32° S. lat. The fact is 
striking. The minimum (25*879) is from a place high up in the Bay of Bengal, and of 
course highly influenced by the vast quantity of water from the Ganges, it lies, how¬ 
ever, about 300 English miles from the mouth of the Ganges; and another specimen 
from N, lat, 17° 20', and about sixty miles nearer the mouth of the Ganges, has 32*365 
per 1000 salt, so that it seems as if some other cause has also been operating to weaken 
the sem-water at the minimum place. 

Fourteenth R^ion. The sea between the southreast coast of Asia,, the Ea^ Indian 
Islands, and the Aleutic Islands .—^The mean quantity of salt, deduced from seven com¬ 
plete analyses, is 33*506, the maximum from a place to the south-east of Japan, in 
38° 31' N. lat, is only 34*234, less than the maximum of the German Ocean between 
50° 60' N. lat., and surrounded by land (35*041). The minimum (32*370) between the 
larger East Indian Islands depends evidently upon the influ^ce of the surrounding land. 
The mean proportion of chlorine, suphuiic acid, lime, magnesia, is 100; 11*76: 3*05:10*99, 
very nearly normal. The mean coefiicient is 1*815. 

Fifteenth Region. The sea between the Aleutic Islands and the Society Islands, between 
38° A. lat. and 32° S. lat .—^The mean quantity of salt is only 35*219, which is very 
near the mean of the East Greenland current (35*278), and very much below the mean 
of the Atlantic between 30° S. and 80° N. lat., which is 36*321. Its maximum is 36*061 
near Borabora, about 16° S. lat., while the maximum of the corresponding tropical part 
of the Atlantic is 37*908; its minimum, under 38° 26' N, lat., very far from any land, is 
34*157. The mean proportion of chlorine, sulphuric acid, lime, and magnesia is 
100:11*67 : 2*93:11*06. The mean coefficient is 1*806. 

Sixteenth Region. Th£ Patagonian cold-water current .—^Mean 33*966 per 1000, maxi¬ 
mum 34*152, ndnimum 33*788. The minimum is in the southernmost part of this current, 
and the maximum under 35° 22' S. lat. The mean proportion of chlorine, sulphuric acid, 
Mme, smd m^iesia is KM): 11*78: 2*^8:11*04. The mean coefficient is 1*806. 

Seventeenth Region. The South Polar Sea.—I have only thr^ analyses, aU on 
takaa by the late ^r James Ro^. One was from 77° 32' S. lat., 188° 21' E. 
himg., clcme to the great iee-barrier. The water wasfcM of animalcuisB, but, notwith- 
^unda^, had not ferm^ted. The quantity of salt which it conteiaed was 28*665 per 
1000. The next sample was from 74° 16' S. lat,, M7° E. l^g.; the mdxi was muddy, 
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probably from ajumalculse and diatomacese. The place was not fax from Victoria Land^ 
at some distonce from Conlman Island. It contained^ only 15-598 salt. The third, from 
65° 57' S. lat, 164° 37' E. long., had the surprising quantity of salt 37*513 per 1060. 
The mean of these three observations is 27*225 per 1000; but this mean numbm is erf 
very little consequence, being derived from numbers differing so greatly. It is, however, 
¥ery surprising that water from the neighbourhood of the supposed Antarctic continent 
should have a salinity higher than any one found in the south equatorial regions of the 
Atlantic, and only be exceeded by a single one in the North Atlantic regions. I am 
sure that no material fault exists in the analysis, and this curious fact must thus remain 
unexplained until repeated observations in that region shall procure us further informa¬ 
tion. Should the observation be proved to be correct, it would render the existence of 
a “Gulf-stream ” in the Antarctic zone very probable. There is still another peculiarity 
in these observations which deserves attention, viz. the great proportion of sulphuric 
acid to chlorine. In the water in the neighbourhood of Coulman’s Island it is 
12-47 : 100, and in that from 65° 57' S. lat. 12*55 : 100, while in the whole ocean it 
is as 11*89 :100. This might depend upon the very pronounced volcanic character of 
the Antarctic continent. There is still one question to be discussed with respect to 
the Antarctic Sea, how it is to enter into the mean numbers of the whole ocean. The 
observation from the neighbourhood of Coulman’s Island must be rejected, because it is 
too near the land, and we have no corresponding observations from the open Antarctic 
Ocean. Its high coefficient (1*861) shows the great influence of the neighbouring land. 
The observation from 65° 57' S. lat. must also be rejected as doubtful; there remains 
only the observation from the neighbourhood of the great ice-barrier, and I have taken 
that for the mean of the Antarctic region. 

General Memlts of the preceding investigation. 

If we except the North Sea, the Kattegat, Sound, and Baltic, the Mediterranean and 
Black Sea, the Caribbean Sea and the Ked Sea, which have all the characters of bays 
of the great ocean, the mean numbers are the following:— 


Sea-water. 

Chlorine. 

Sulphuric acid. 

lime. 

Magnesia. 

AH salts. 

Coefficient. 

1000 

18-999 

2-258 

0-556 

2-096 

34-404 

1-812 


100 

11-88 

2*93 

11-03 



Equivalents 

429 

45 

16 

82 




Thus it is evident that sea-water in its totality is as little a chemical compound as the 
atmospheric air; that it is composed of solutions of different chemical compounds; that 
it is neutral, because it everywhere in the atmosphere fiiids carbonic acid to neutralize 
its bases, and everywhere on its bottom and shores finds carbonate of lime to neutralize 
any prevailing strong acid; that, lastly, the great stability of its composition depends 
upon its enormous mass and its constant motion, which occasions that any lo(^ varia- 
tioE is evane^nt compared to the whole quantity of salt. 
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If we take the mean numbers for the five re^ons of the Atlantic between the south¬ 
ernmost point of Greenland and that of South America, we find the mean quantity of 
salt for the whole Atlantic 35*883, while the sea between Africa and the East Indies 
has only 33*850, the sea between the East Indies and the Aleutic Islands 33*669, and 
the South Sea, between the Aleutic Islands and the Society Islands, 35*219 per 1000 salt. 
The Atlantic is thus that part of the ocean which contains the greatest proportion of 
salt, which result is rather surprising if we consider the vast quantity of fresh water 
which the rivers of Africa, America, and Europe pour into it: of Africa four-fifths are 
drained into the Atlantic either directly or through the Mediterranean; it is most pro¬ 
bably nine-tenths of America which is drained into the Atlantic, since the Cordilleras 
run close to the western shore of the continent; and of Europe, also, about nine-tenths 
of the surface sends its superfluous water to the Atlantic. This greater quantity of 
fresh wnter from the land, and the greater quantity of salts in the corresponding sea, 
seem to contradict each other, but can be explained by a higher temperature, and, as the 
result of this higher temperature, a greater evaporation. 

Some of the large bays of the ocean have in the tropical or subtropical zone a greater 
mean than the Atlantic: such are the Mediterranean, with 37*936 per 1000 salt (mean 
of eleven observations); the Caribbean Sea, with 36*104 per 1000 (one observation); 
the Eed Sea, 43*067 per 1000 (mean of two but little differing observations), which is 
the greatest salinity of the sea I know of. 

In approaching the shores the sea-water becomes less rich in salts, a fact which finds 
its explanation in the more or less great quantity of fresh water which runs into the 
sea. On such shores where only small rivers flow out, the effect produced is but very 
trifling, as, for instance, on the western shores of South America. The effect of large 
rivers in diluting the sea-water is much greater than is generally supposed; thus the 
effect of the La Plata river, whose mouth lies in about 35° of S. latitude, was still 
observable in a sample of sea-water taken at 50° 31' S. lat., at a distance of 15° of lati¬ 
tude, or 900 English miles from the mouth of the river; at about the same distance, 
the water of the North-Atlantic Sea suffered a considerable depression in salinity, pro¬ 
bably owing to the water of the St. Lawrence. This influence is of a double kind, 
partly in diluting the sea-water, partly in mixing it up with organic substances that 
will occasion its decomposition by putrefaction. 

The polar currents contain less salt than the equatorial. I have determined the 
quantity and nature of the salts in two very well-defined polar currents,—the West- 
Greenland polar current, with 33*176 per 1000 salt, and the Antarctic polar or Pata¬ 
gonian current, on the west side of South America, which contains 33*966. It is highly 
interesting to observe that the East Greenland current, which according to its geogra¬ 
phical relations might be considered as a polar current, which in fact has been con¬ 
sidered in that way, has a very high mean quantity of salt, viz. 35*278 per 1000, while 
the sea the north of Spitzbergen, according to one analysis, contains 33*623 per 1000 
salt. I think I shall afterwards, from other phenomena also, prove that the East 
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is a. retmraii^ bmic^ ®f the Ghilf-streaBaj bat I may, tee reaMork 
that tke qaaatity of salt whick it coata^ almost by itself proves the mmm eq^ 
torial B^boBe of this 

Jys the chemical substances which ooastitute the salts of the sm-water, it be 
that Hie polar carrsit of West Greenland contains a lai^er quantity of 
phuzic acid than any other region, with the exception of the south polar iregicm imd the 
Greenland cuoreat. 

The proportion between chlorine and sulphuric add is— 


For the West Greenland current. . . 100 : 12*27 
For the East Greenland current . . . 100 : 12*34 
Near Coalman’s Island, Victoria Land . 100 : 12*47 
From 66° 57' S. lat.100 : 12*55 

The mean proportion for the ocean is . 100 : 11*89 


This excess of sulphuric acid in the Antarctic Sea might be explained by the decided 
volcnnic character of its islands and shores; even for the East Greenland current, the 
neighbourhood of Iceland and its volcanos might account for the excess of sulphuric 
acid; but the W^t Greenland polar current is under no such influence, and the sur- 
fece-water of the Mediterranean, where so many volcanos exist, has 11'82 sulphuric 
acid, which is even a little below the mean proportion, 11*89. Only the water from the 
depth of the Mediterranean has an increased proportion of sulphuric acid, viz. 12*07. 
Thus it appears improbable that the excess of sulphuric acid in these polar regions 
should be owing only to volcanic action. It might depend upon the wailt of fncoidal 
plants. I have formerly, in a paper printed in the Eeport of the British Association for 
1844, shown that the fucus tribe has a great attraction for sulphuric acid, and that the 
sulphuric acid, by the putrefaction of the plant, is reduced to soluble sulphurets and to 
sulphuretted hydrogen, which with the oxide of iron, which is partly dissolved, partly 
suspended in water, wiU form sulphuret of iron. Thus the sulphur will disappear from 
s^-water, and a great quantity of sea-weeds will diminish the quantity of sulphuric add 
in the sea-water. Now it is well known that the polar regions have few or no sea-weeds, 
and ^ Jamis Koss, when returning from the Antarctic polar region, remarks expressly 
that he observed the first sea-weed very far Horn the southernmost port of his voyage. 
An unusually Muall quantity of sulphuric add seems to exist in the first of my regions, 
that part of the Atkntic which lies between Hie Equator and 30° N. lat, its relative 
quantity being 11*76. Does that depend upon the Saigassum Seal 

The greatest proportion of lime in the ocean occurs in its second regicm, the middle 
part of the northern Atlantic, where its proportion is 3*07, the mean proj^rtion heii^ 
2*96; the least quantity of lime is found in the West Greenland polar current, with a 
proportion of 2*77; and next to that in the Patagonian polar current, with a proportion 
of 2’88. Wherever in other regions the influence of land is prevailing, the lime is li ke - 
wise prevmM^. In the Baltic I found its proportion 3*59, in the Kattegat S*29, in that 
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^rfc tiiB Ckmaa 0<^i midck lieg dose to the Sig^te^ 3*15, i»4 m tte whote 
{MTmm.i}msm. 2*87- la a sample h-om the Black ^a wMdi I aaalyzed I foaad it 4*22, 

B- 0» Me diffm'mce of the contente of Se&rms^ &t Me mrfme and in diffm'mt 

It ’SRiald he aataal to suppose that the quantity of salts in sea-water wonM increase 
witii the depth, as it seems quite reasonable that the specific gmvity of sea-water would 
cause such an arrangemait But this difference in specific gravity relative to the 
increase in the quantity of salts is counteracted by the decreasing temperature from the 
surface to the bottom. We have parts of the sea where the quantity of solid salts 
increases with the depth; in other parts it decreases with the increasing depth; in 
other places hardly any difierence can be found between surface and depth; and, lastly, 
I have found one instance where water of a certain depth contained more salt than both 
that aboveand below. These differences are to a great extent dependent upon currents 
both on the surface and in different depths. The phenomenon of double currents at 
the Straits of Gibraltar has been long known, and in close connexion with these douHe 
currents the saline contents of the water of the Mediterranean increase in qtiantity with 
the depth. There is, however, one exception in the Meditermnean, under interesting 
circumstances, which I shall afterwards discuss more at length. I have made eleven 
complete analyses of the surface-water of the Mediterranesan, and calculated another 
quoted in Violette et Abchambault, ‘ Dictionnaire des analyses chimiques,’ vol. i 
p. 358, without a more exact reference to the place where it was taken. Of my own 
analyses, one must be rejected on account of the great quantity of sulphuretted hydro¬ 
gen that had been formed, and of course caused a loss of sulphuric acid; but it causes 
also a loss of lime, because the formation of sulphuretted hydrogen is contemporaneous 
with the formation of carbonic acid, which will precipitate the lime when deprived of 
its sulphuric acid. The mean number of the remaining analyses of surface-water is 
20*889 per 1000 for the chlorine, and 37*936 for all salts. The mean number for chlo¬ 
rine of eight analyses of water taken from a depth of between 300 to 600 feet is 21*138, 
In each case the deep water was richer in chlorine than that frrom the surface, ^cept in 
one instance, where the chlorine of the surface-water -was 21*718, and all salts, calcu¬ 
lated fr-om a complete analysis, were 39*257 per 1000, while the chlorine of water taken 
fircnn a depth of 522 feet wbs 21*521 per 1000. This curious exception occurred 
between Candia and the African coast, where the dry and hot winds from the neigh¬ 
bouring Libyan desert evidently cause a strong evaporation and a conaderable eleva¬ 
tion of temperature, which counteract each other as to specific gravity. The difference 
between the uppar and lower currmit in the Straits of Gibraltar is, in the surface-water, 
chlorine 20*160 per 1000, all salts 36*391, and in the depth of fr40 feet, chlorine 20*330. 

The ^use why the surf^e-current is Atlantic water flowing into the Mediterranean, 
and the nadmvcurrmt Mediterranean water flowing into the Atlantic, has long since been 
assign^ to deps^ upon the comparatively small quantity of water that flows from the 
land intn the MecyLtcrmnean, and the hot and dry Africa winds that cause more wator 
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to empcH^^ Hian the rivois biing into the sea» My syoalyses have not given me any 
reason to alter anything in onr views of the cause of this difference, nor do I regarf ike 
angle induce of water that is more rich in salts at the surface temi in the depth as 
more than a local exception. 

Am to the difference between surface and deep water for other substances, I ^aH only 
remark that the deep water of the Mediterranean contains a remarkable exce^ of sul¬ 
phuric acid. The proportion between chlorine and sulphuric acid is 
For the whole ocean . . . 100 :11*89 

Mediterranean surface . . . 100 : 11*82 

Mediterranean depth . . . 100: 12*07 

Already in the Straits of Gibrnltar the difference has the same character. The proportion is 

For the surface.100 : 11-42 

For the deep water .... 100 : 11*93 

In some places, however, in the Mediterranean the surface-water is richer in sulphuric 
acid than water from the depth; thus, for instance, the sea between Sardinia and Kaples 
had a proportion of 12*55 sulphuric acid in surface-water. 

In the Baltic we have the same phenomenon; the water from the depth contains 
likewise more salt than that from the surface, but the direction of the currents is the 
reverse. The upper-current goes generally (not always) out of the Baltic, and the under¬ 
current goes, as it would appear, always into the Baltia The cause of this great differ¬ 
ence between the Baltic and the Mediterranean is evident; the Baltic receives the excess 
of atmospheric water from a great part of Europe. The greater part of Sweden, the 
greater part of European Kussia, and a great part of North Germany send their water 
into the Baltic, and the evaporation is comparatively small. Thus the excess must find 
its way through the Sound and the Belts. With the assistance of Captain Pbosilius, 
who in the year 1846 commanded the vessel at the station of Elsinore, the surface- 
current was observed on 184 days, from the 27 th of April to the 11th of September; 
of which on 24 days it ran from the north, on 86 days from the south, and on 24 days 
there was no surface-current at all. The quantity of chlorine was determined for every 
sample by titration, and from that the quantity of salt deduced by multiplication with 
the determined coefficient 1*812. The mean quantity of salt for the current from the 
North was 15*994 per 1000; that for the current from the South 11*801; that for the 
period when there was no current at all was 13*342. Once a week a sample was taken 
from the bottom, by sending a reversed bottle down to the bottom, turning it tlmre, 
and after having sdlowed it to stand some time, taking it slowly up. The m^m of 
nineteen observations was 19*002 per 1000 salt, which, accorffing to the manner in which 
the samples were taken, is rather under than above the real mean, and proves cd^ly 
that it is water from the Kattegat which runs at the bottom of the Sound. But we 
have also dfrect obser\ntions of the same fact. Some years ago a steamer was, close to 
Elsinore, struck by another steamer, and sunk a very short time after the collision. 
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When afterwards, in quiet sea, without current, a diver went dow^n to save the p£^en- 
gars’ goods, he found a violent current from the Nortti. To the same class of pheno¬ 
mena belongs also the observation that large deep-going vessels not imfrequently go on 
in the Sound against surface-current, where smaEer ve^els do not succeed. 

This under-current of Elsinore reaches often, and perhaps always, the harbour of 
Copenhf^en, which I ascertained by a series of observations for which the laying of 
gas- and water-pipes offered me a good opportunity. To carry these pipes under the 
harbour, from Copenhagen to Christianshaven, on the Island Amager, a tunnel w^ pro¬ 
jected through a solid hard limestone of the chalk formation, which lies under Copen¬ 
hagen, its harbour, and its neighbourhood. When the tunnel was completed, it was 
found that the sea-water slowly filtered through the limestone, and fell down in drops 
from the roof of the tunnel. Comparative analyses would show how the water of the 
bottom of the harbour differed from that of the surface, and I might at the same time 
clear up another rather important question. It is generally known that the question of 
the formation of the dolomites, or the double carbonates of lime and magnesia, has 
excited a great interest, and many theories have been proposed about their formation. 
I myself have shown that a solution of carbonate of lime in carbonic acid water, when 
poured into sea-w^ater, precipitates both carbonate of lime and carbonate of magnesia, but 
that the quantity of magnesia increases with the increased temperature in which the 
decomposition takes place. Neutral carbonate of lime thrown into sea-water would 
however, even at the boiling-point, not precipitate any carbonate of magnesia. It might, 
however, be a question of time, and it might be possible that such a decomposition 
would take place if sea-water during a long time was in close connexion with solid 
carbonate of lime. This would be the case if sea-water slowly filtered through 30 feet of 
solid limestone, which it does in the tunnel. We cannot, of course, expect to obtain 
any result by comparative analyses of the limestone; any change in the composition of 
this great mass of limestone would be so small that no result could be drawn from it, but 
we might analyze the sea-water filtered through the stone, and determine very small 
changes in its composition. Thus a series of comparative analyses of the sea-water from 
the surface of the harbour, of that from the bottom of it, and of the water filtered through 
the limestone into the tunnel, would show, first, whether the under-current from Elsinore 
reaches the haibour of Copenhagen; and secondly, whether the limestone roof of the 
tunnel acts upon the salts of magnesia in the sea-water which filters through it. 

The experiments were made in the following way: once a week, from the 3rd of 
March to the 25th of April, 1852, one sample was taken of sea-water from the surface 
of the harbour over the tunnel, another sample from the bottom of the harbour at the 
same place, and a third sample was collected from the filtering water in the tunnel. 
Hie mean of these analyses gave, 

For the surface.15*845 per 1000 salt 

For the bottom of the harbour . 17*546 „ 

For the tunnel.18*315 „ 
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I& jnro?e tk^ tke aadaxairreat from Msumre, at l^t at tkat ^aQii» 
Cop^yN§ea. Ike diffmmiqe b^ween the water from the bottom of ttm ha»» 
kjmr aad tome! m%ht either be occasioned by tke slowness with which ttie wate 
filters throngh the limestone of 30 feet thidoiess, so that it was water from anoth^ 
period which at last leaches the tunnel, or it may be explained by the way in which the 
from the bottom were taken, by sending an open bottle reversed down to the 
bottom, where it tamed and ailowoi to stand some time, to let the heavier wato 
fr^m the bottom dislodge the lighter water which had entered the bottle. The memi 
r^Mve quantity of lime and magnesia was— 

For the surface . . 1 lime to 4-062 magnesia. 

For the bottom . . 1 lime to 4*153 magnesia. 

For the tunnel . . 1 lime to 3-485 magnesia. 

The proportion between lime and magnesia is therefore pretty much the same in the 
water from the surface and the bottom of the harbour, but in the water from the 
tunnel the relative proportion of the lime is increased. This may depend either upon 
a diminution of the magnesia, or upon an increase of the lime, or upon a combination 
of both effects; but if these changes took place only according to equivalents, it would 
prove that there had been formed dolomitic combination by the filtration of the mag¬ 
nesia salts of sea-water through the carbonate of lime in the limestone. To ascertain 
this point, I have compared the lime and magnesia with a third substance in sea-water, 
for which I chose chlorine. This mean proportion was— 

For the surface . , 100 chlorine : 2-82 lime : 11-07 magnesia. 

For the bottom . , 100 chlorine : 2*62 lime ; 10*96 magnesia. 

For the tunnel . . 100 chlorine : 3*11 lime : 11*08 magnesia. 

It follows from these comparisons that the absolute quantity of lime had increased 
in the water of the tunnel, but that the absolute quantity of the magnesia in the same 
filtered water had not decreased, but was as nearly the same as an analysis could show. 
'Ikus the increase of the lime depended upon the solution of some carbonate of lime 
from the Mmestone. It was further found that water from the tunnel, when evaporate 
to dryness and dissolved, left more carbonate of Hme than surface-water. The cause of 
this solution of the carbonate of lime was evidently to be sought in a bed of black mud 
which covers the bottom of the harbour, and is slowly conyerted into carbonic acid by 
the atmospheric oxygen absorbed by the sea-water. The sea-water impr^nated with 
c^bonic acid had dissolved ^me of the limestone through whi<di it filtered. 

Here might also be the place to mention and explain a rather curious phenomenon 
which is observed all along our coasts of the Sound and the Baltic, at ie^t as far as 
Eel. When the ice in spring begins to thaw, it disappears quite suddenly, and all the 
fii^rmen along the shore ^sure you unanimously that it sinks. I have examined a 
great number of thase men, and have not found a single one who did not confirm the 
suddCTi disappearance of the ice in spring, and who did not consider it to he quite 
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certaia that the to m spring sinks. I could, howevcT, not find a single one of tibem'wlio 
hM in fisbed the ice up in his nets, while they very often in autumn and the 

banning of the winter find it at the bottom, and see it rise to the surface It was 
evident that the sudden disappearance of the ice in spring was the fiwt which they had 
observed, and that the sinking of the ice was the popular explanation of the fact. 

The natural philosopher will not allow ice to sink in sea-water, and it ^ems ne©^ 
sary to find another explanation. In order to give that I must first mention another pecu¬ 
liarity with the under-current of Elsinore. I observed on the 2nd of March, 1850, the 
temperature of the under-current with a maximum thermometer to be 4-2*6 C. (86°*8E.) 
at the depth of 108 feet, while the temperature at the surface was 4l*6 C. (34°*9 F.). 
Early in the next spring a friend of mine repeated the observation, and found likewise 
the higher temperature in the under-current, the difference being about 2° C. A third 
observation made in summer gave no difference. To explain this, I must observe that the 
water of the Kattegat, at least in its depth, is a branch of that great part of the Gulf- 
stream that passes along the western shores of Norway, and that the under-current at 
Elsinore necessarily must be less affected by the cold which reigns over the Baltic in winter 
time. Thus the under-current has in spring a higher temperature than the water of the 
surface, and at the same time contains a greater quantity of salt. Suppose, now, that the 
ice towards spring has begun to thaw and has become porous, as is generally the case, the 
warmer and more saline water will come in contact with it from below, and will melt it, 
partly on account of its temperature above freezing-point, partly on account of the greater 
quantity of salt which it contains. Thus without any apparent greater changes on the 
surface the ice will melt quickly and almost imperceptibly, and disappear. This effect 
of the under-current will be increased by the peculiarity of sea-water, that its point of 
greatest density lies below the freezing-point of pure water, and a constant series of 
small vertical currents will be formed where the warmer water rises, and that which is 
refrigerated by the contact with the ice sinks, which motion always will increase the 
melting of the surface-ice. 

Besides at Elsinore and at Copenhagen, it has been observed at Kiel, near Stockholm, 
and in the Bay of Finland, that the deeper water is more saline than that of the surface. 
At Svartkiubben, near Stockholm, water from the surface contained 3-256 chlorine 
=6*919 salt, and from a depth of 720 feet 3-912 chlorine =7*182 salt (coefficient 
1*836); in the Bay of Finland, between the islands Nervoe and Sukjeld, the surface- 
water contained 3*552 per 1000 salt, while in a depth of 180 feet it contained 4*921. 

It was only for the two larger salt-water basins of Europe, the Mediterranean and 

* IMs ftxrmatioii of the botiain ice is Tery firequently obserred on our shores. Kiere is a fishing bank a Htde 
to the nortii of Elsinore, where th^ fishOTinen often in the beginning of the winter find themselyes suddenly 
surrounded by ice, which Oiey see rise through the water, containing numerous pieces of Fueus inclosed in its 
mass. The same feet has also been observed not far from Copenhagen, and off Nyborg in the Great Belt. It 
seems, in fact, a phenomenon peculiar to such places where a strong current runs over a place that is not veiy 
deep. 
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tibe BaMcj I was able to determine the quantity of salt near the surface and in the 
depth, but it is very probable that similar differences also may occur in o^er large 
inlets of the ocean. I want, however, direct observations in sufficient number, and 
shall bene only mention an observation from the Caribbean Sea, where surface-water 
contained 19*936 chlorine, and water from a depth of 1170 feet contmned 19*823 |H5r 
1000 chlorine. This difference in which the deeper water is less saline may be another 
instance of the effect of hot winds, like the water from the Mediterranean between 
Afri«^ and the Island of Candia. 

Going on now to the main section of the ocean, we will begin with the Atlantic, 
about which we have the best information, and which seems to show the most interesting 
fficts. I will state the results of my investigations in moving from Baffin’s Bay towards 
the south. In Baffin’s Bay itself the water of the surface contains the same quantity of 
salt as that of the depth, but as soon as w*e pass the southernmost point of Greenland, the 
water of the surface contains more salt than that from the depth. This difference 
increases in going towards the Equator, and is indeed very considerable near that line. 
About the Equator, and a little to the south of it, many irregularities appear, as, for 
instance, in one case where the strongest water was found between two weaker portions 
above and below. In other cases the quantity of salt decreased with the depth, and in 
some instances it increased with it. I shall now state the observations themselves. 
Dr. 'Rikk sent me water from the surface in Baffin’s Bay to the west of Disco Island, which 
contained 33*594 per 1000 salt, and at the same place from a depth of 420 feet, which 
contained 33*607. The difference is so small that it signifies nothing. At the southern¬ 
most point of Greenland a small difference is observed, viz. in 59° 45' N. lat. and 39° 4' 
W. long., where surface-water contains 35*067, and that from a depth of 270 feet 34*963; 
but in about the same latitude and about IS"" further towards W., at 59° 42' N. lat. and 
61° 20'long., the proportion was reversed, the surface-water contained 34*876 per 1000 
salt, while that from the depth contained 34*975 per 1000. From the sea between 
Iceland and Greenland (in which it appears that a returning branch of the Gulf-stream, 
the East Greenland current, runs towards the S.W.) I have obtained eight specimens 
from a depth between 1200-1800 feet. Unfortunately no specimens of water fr*om the 
surface were taken at the same time, but we have a sufficient number of other surface 
observations, and thus we may compare the mean numbers, which are 35*356 for the 
surface, and 35*057 for a depth between 1200-1800 feet. In comparing the single obser¬ 
vations of the deep water, we find that it contains the greatest quantity of salt in the 
eastern part at 35° 1'W. long., with 35*179 per 1000 salt, decreasing regularly tow^ards 
the westernmost part of this region in 55° 40' W. long., with a quantity of ^It =34*858 
per 1000. Specimens taken by Captain Geam in 59° 50' N. lat. and 7° 52' W. long., 
contained for surface-water 35*576 per 1000, and for wnter from 270 feet depth 
35*462. 

I have two other comparative analyses of water from the East Greenland current, of 
which I owe the specimens to Colonel Schafpjtee. The analyses were not made com- 
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plete, but only cbloriue sulphuric a<ud were determined, which giv^ at 64® 30' N* 
and 26® 24'W. long., 
the surface, 

19*616 chlorine, which with a coefficient 1*812 is =35*544 salt; 
for a deptii of 1020 feet, 

19*504 chlorine, which with a coefficient 1*812 is =35*341 salt. 

The next analysis of water from 62® 47' N. lat. and 37° 31'*5 W. long., gave 
for the surface, 

19*491 chlorine =35*318 per 1000 salt; 
fdr a depth of 1200 feet, 

19*466 chlorine =35*272 per 1000 salt. 

Further to the S.W., near the bank of Newfoundland, specimens taken by Captain 
von Doceum gave, 
for the surface, 

36*360 per 1000 salt; 
for a depth of 240 feet, 

36*598 per 1000 salt. 


which is an increasing quantity of salt for the deep water, and coincides with other 
observations which show that this curious decreasing of the quantity of salt, with the 
increasing depth, belongs only to the deep part of the Atlantic far from the shores. On 
the European side of that ocean three samples, taken by Captain Schulz at 47° 15' N. 
lat. and 9° 30' W. long., gave the following quantities of salt:— 
from the surface, 

35*922 per 1000; 

from a depth of 390 feet, 

35*925 per 1000; 

from a depth of 510 feet. 


36*033 per 1000; 

thus showing a trifling increase of salt with the depth. 

The most complete set of experiments showing this influence of the shores, I have 
made on twelve samples taken by the ‘Porcupine’ in 1862, which I oWe to the 
obliging kindness of Rear-Admiral FitzRoy. The samples are taken between 50° 56' 
and 55® 22' N. lat., and 12° 6' and 15® 59' W. long., about four degrees to eight degrees 
of longitude to the west of Ireland, and five of them were from the surffice, while seven 
were from deep water, between 1200 and 10,500 feet. 


The mean of the five surface observations is— 

Chlorine, Sulphuric acid. lime. Potash. Magnesia, All salts. 

19*662 2*342 0*566 0*367 2*205 35*613. 

Ihe mean of the seven observations from the deep sea is— 

CMorine. Sulphuric acid. Lime, Potash, Magnesia, All salts. 

19*677 2*357 0*583 0*363 2*193 35*687 

MDCCCLXV. 2 K 
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CMorine =1W, tlie propor^co® are— 


For surfece . . 

Chlorine. Snlphnrie add. 

, 100 11*91 

Lime. 

2*88 

Potash. 

1*87 

Magnei^ 

11*21 

mrnm, 

1^ 

For deep water. 

. 100 11*98 

2*96 

1*84 

11*14 

181*4^ 


The difference is very trifling, and the quantities of salts increase in a very sHght degis^ 
with the depth. 

I owe all the othey samples from the North Atlantic Ocean which have been u^ for 
my analyses, of which I am now going to give the results, to the late Sir James Boss, 
through the assistance of the most honourable and learned President of the Bo 3 ral 
Society, General Sabine, who always is most willing to assist scientific labours with his 
powerful influence and his prudent advice, and to whose interce^ion I am indebted for 
several of the most interesting results I have obtained in this investigation. 

At 18" 16' N. lat. and 29" 56' W. long., 

j ^ Q Tn tli0 813X^3-00 

20-429 cMorine IsB-SSS per 1000 saltf ff 

^ i of water from Sir J. Eoss=:l-803); 

from 3600 feet, 

19*666 chlorine =35*448 per 1000 salt. 

At 16° 27' N. lat and 20° W. long., 
from the surface, 

20T86 chlorine =36*395 per 1000 salt (coeflicient 1*803); 
from 900 feet, 

20*029 chlorine =36*112 per 1000 salt (coeflicient 1*803); 
from 2700 feet, 

19*602 chlorine =35*342 per 1000 salt (coeflicient 1*803). 

At 15" 38' N. lat. and 28" 10' W. long, 
from the surface, 

20-081 chlorine =36-206 per 1000 salt (coefficient 1*803); 
from 3360 feet, 

19*744 chlorine =35*598 per 1000 salt (coefficient 1*803). 

At 14°*18' N. lat and 27° 15' W. long., surface observation wanting; 
from 900 feet, 

19*934 chlorine =35*941 per 1000 salt (coefficient 1*803); 
from 2700 feet, 

19-580 chlorine =35*303 per 1000 salt (coefficient 1*803); 
from 3600 feet, 

19*705 chlorine =35*528 per 1000 salt (coefficient 1*803). 

At 12" 36' N. lat. and 25° 35' W. long., 
from the snrffice, 

20*114 chlorine =36*195 per 1000 salt (direct observation); 
from 11,100 feet, 

19*517 chlorine =35*170 per 1000 salt (direct observation). 
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At M® 43'N, ki. aai 2S® 6'w. Icmg., 

tke $ax&i^ 

^ 20*03§ cMcdne =36 123 per 1000 salt; 

^kam 3600 fet, 

10*355 chlorine =35*799 per 1000 salt; 
from 4500 feet, 

19*723 chlorine =85*561 per 1000 salt. 

At r ICF N. lat. and 25° 54' W. long., 
from the surfrce, 

19*757 chlorine =35*622 per 1000 salt; 
from 1800 feet, 

19*715 chlorine =35*546 per 1000 salt; 
from 3600 feet, 

19*548 chlorine =35*245 per 1000 salt. 

For the South Atlantic Ocean, the relation between the salts of the upper and lower 
parts of the sea is variable and difficult to explain. In 0° 15' S. lat. and 25° 54' W. long, 
the quantity of salts found in different depths was as follows:— 
from the surface, wanting; 
from 900 feet, 

19*763 chlorine =35*820 (coefficient 1*814); 
from 1800 feet, 

19*991 chlorine =36*264 (coefficient 1*814); 
from 4500 feet, 

19*786 chlorine =35*892 (coefficient 1*814); 
from 5400 feet, 

20*007 chlorine =36*293 (coefficient 1*814). 

Most deviating is a series of observations from 22'’ 37' S. lat. and 34° 57' W. long.:— 
from the surface, 

20*397 chlorine =37*000 (coefficient 1*814); 

from 900 feet, 

20-323 chlorine =36*866 (coefficient 1*814); 
from 1800 feet, 

23*189 chlorine =42*165 (coefficient 1*814); 
from 2700 feet, 

20*331 chlorine =36*880 (coefficient 1*814); 
from 3600 feet, 

20*405 chlorine =37*015 (coefficient 1*814). 

Alr^dy in the water from different depths immediately on the south side of the 
Eqmtor there m a curious variation; at 1800 feet it is about one-half per 1000 richer in 
^t th^ at 900 feet^ and in 4500 feet the quantity of ^t hs^ diminished as much as it 

2k2 
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had incr^sed before. At 5400 feet it has a greater quantity of salt than any of tixe 
upper sp^imms has shown. In the series from 22® 37' S. lat. the sur&ee has a h%h 
number, h%her than any corresponding sample from the Noi^ Atlantic, it sinks a liftle 
at 000 feet, but rises at 1800 feet to a quantity of salt which does not occur in any^ 
other place in the whole Atlantic, not even the maximum of the Mediterranean, fuad 
we know only the Eed Sea which exceeds it; it is as if the water of the Red Sea were 
transported to this submarine current. I thought there might be a fault in the deter- 
mimtion of the chlorine, and repeated it; but the difference was very insignificant, 
being in the one case 23*187, in the other 23*191, the mean being 23*189. I thought 
that by some accident some salt ni^ht have come into the instrument by which the 
water was taken, and I made a complete analysis of the water, but the different sub¬ 
stances which were determined showed but slight differences from the normal propor¬ 
tions, viz.— 



Chlorine. 

Sulphuric acid. 

lime. 

Potash. 

Magnesia. 

22® 37'S. lat., 1800 feet. 

. 100 

11*59 

2*77 

2*14 

11*29 

South Atlantic.... 

. 100 

12*03 

2*91 

- . 

10*96 


It might perhaps be owing to an evaporation in the bottle, but then the bottle was 
full, and cork and sealing-wax were sound, while about one-seventh of its whole con 
tents must have been evaporated to explain the difference. If there is any mistake in 
this curious observation, it must probably have been caused by a negligence which left 
the instrument for taking the water from the deeper part of the sea partly filled with 
sea-water, exposed to evaporation in tropical heat, and sent it dovm without being 
cleaned. I should hardly think that such a fault could have been committed, and we 
must hope that new experiments will confiim the fact. The series of observations from 
0° 15' S. lat. belong in fact to the same kind, by the alternation of stronger and weaker 
sea-water in different depths; but the curious and surprising fact in the observation 
from 22“ 37' S, lat. is, that in the whole Atlantic Ocean we do not know a single place 
where water with that quantity of salt occurs. The next specimen, from 22® 37' S. lat. 
and a depth of 2700 feet, is very nearly the same as that fi*om 900 feet, and that from 
5400 feet very near that from the surface of the same place. 

It appears thus that the water of the North Atlantic Ocean, between the southernmost 
part of Greenland and the equator, decreases in salinity with the depth, but that this 
curious fact is observed only in the middle bed of the Atlantic, and disappears when 
we approach the shores on both sides of the ocean. As to the cause of this rather 
surprising state, I am stiU of the same opinion which I expressed when I first observed 
it, that it depends upon a polar under-current The hypothesis has been published, 
that it depended upon fresh-water springs at the bottom of the ocean, and such an 
opinion might have some chance as long as we only had few observations; but now we 
have such a number of observations spread over a vast extent of the ocean, that it 
af^^ars to be quite impossible to explain it by spring of fresh water, which of course 
must be more frequent and more powerful near the land, from which they have their 
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origin, Ob^rvation, however, shows the reverse; near the shores the water is either 
nniform throughout its whole depth, or the quantity of salt increases with the depth. 

The next question is whether we can find a similar distribution in the other parts of the 
CKjean. As to the southern portion of the Atlantic, there occurs such a confused distri¬ 
bution of the quantity of salt in the different depths at the same place, that we are not 
able as yet to draw any conclusions from it, but must wait for more copious observations. 

As to the other parts of the ocean, I have only very few observations from the sea 
between Africa and the Aleutic Islands; but these few ob^rvations do not show any 
regularity, or at all events seem more to incline to an increase of the quantity of salt 
with the increasing depth. The geographical distribution between land and sea is, how¬ 
ever, quite different in this large part of the ocean. While a strong polar current from 
Baffin’s Bay pours its cold and less saline waters into the North Atlantic Sea, the large 
mass of Asia prevents any north polar current from reaching the south Asiatic sea, into 
which the numerous great rivers of x\sia send vast quantities of warm fiesh water. 

As to the south polar currents, we know very little about their influence upon the 
salinity of the southern ocean; but in Sir James Ross’s ‘Voyage’ (vol. ii. p. 133) there 
is an observation upon the different specific gravity in different depths, which indicates a 
state of things similar to that in the North Atlantic Ocean. His obser^'ations are these: 
—“At 39° 16' S. lat., 177° 2' W. long., the specific gravity of the surface-water 1'0274, 
at 150 fathoms 1*0272, and at 450 fathoms 1*0268, all tried at the temperature of 60° F,, 
and showing that the water beneath was specifically lighter than that of the surface when 
brought to the same temperature; our almost daily experiments confirmed these results”*. 

The principal curre^its of the Atlantic^ the Equedortal current^ the Gulf stream^ 
and the East Greenland current. 

These three cuiTents are in fact only the same; they begin, as is well known, in the 
Bay of Benin, under the Equator, and the main current runs straight to the west over 
the Atlantic to Cape Roque, on the east coast of South America. I certainly shall not 
try to lessen the weight of the arguments which assign the cause of this equatorial 
current to the rotatory motion of the earth, but I will only give some remarks as to 
other influences that act to the same effect. 

If we compare the quantity of salt which is found in sea-water in the region between 

* To compare these observations of specific gravity with the quantity of salt in different depths, which I 
have mentioned in the former part of this paper, I shall here refer to some experiments which I have made to 
obtein a ratio by which I could compute the quantity of salts in the sea-water from the specifie gravity, and 
vhe versd. 1 have compared, in thirteen specimens of sea-water, the specific gravity with the quantity of 
chlorine which the water contained, between 13®-75 C. (56®'75 F.) and 18°*8 C. (65°*8 F.). It was found that 
a unit in the fourth decimal place of the specific gravity of sea-water, measured by the hydrometer, is equal to 
l.ooe.ooo chlorine, the minimum being 66, the maximum 76. To find what quantity of salt corresponds to 
Ihe specific gravity of the surface-water, as determined by Sir Hess to he 1'0274, we must multiply 274 

by 71, which gives 19*454 chlorine in the sea-water, and that number being multiplied by the general coeffl- 
rient 1*812, gives 35*251 per 1000 salt for the water from the surface. According to the same computation the 
^a-water from 150 fafiioms contained 34*993 per 1000 salt, and that from 450 fathoms 34*478 per 1000 salt. 
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li^ B. lat with tiic^ between and 20° to the North and of to S0° to 

the Booth, we fed the mtea^asth^ fejt that the watear flowing in the wcinity of toe 
Eqnafe ^mtotos less salt than that which flows both to the north and to toe sonto of 
it Tor toe equatorial region (5° S. to 6° N.) toe mean of six obligations is 
per 1000 j OT if we leave out a sample from Sir Jam]^ Eoss, from 160 fathoms’ depto 
^toat imm toe surface is wanting), it is 35*520. From S'" to 20° N. the mean of eight 
analf^ is 36*279, and from 5° to 30° S. the mean of six analyse is 36*631 per 1000. 
This difference is still more striking on comparing the salinity of the equatorial region 
with that of the northern Atlantic region (second region), whose mean is 35*932 par 
1000 salt. It deserves further attention, that the maximum of the equatorial region is 
below the mean of its neighbours both to the south and to the north. It appears to me 
toat this curious fact can be explained only by the vast quantity of fresh water which 
the Niger, the Ogaway, and a number of other West African rivers carry in this region 
into the sea, which all gets into the equatorial current, and moves to the westward. It 
is evident that this warm water must increase its relative quantity of salt by evaporation 
during its motion across the Atlantic, and a comparison of the analyses of the single 
samples of the water from the equatorial current shows that this effect really takes 
place. The easternmost sample contains the minimum, with 34*238 per 1000, and the 
two westernmost samples contain the greatest quantity of salt, with 36*084. Thus the 
equatorial current appears as a continuation of the large West African rivers of the 
equatorial zone, which dilute the sea-water of the equatorial r^on with about 8 per 
cent, of fresh water,- and thus coimteract the great evaporation. While the equatorial 
current continues its course along the north-east coast of South America, it receives and 
carries with it the waters of the Paranahyba, the Araguai, toe Amazon river, toe Esse- 
quibo, the Orinoco, and numerous smaller rivers of the north coast of South America; 
but though I have no observations from this part of the current*, the fact is shown by 
toree observations from the sea in the neighbourhood of the Danish islands of St. Croix 

* [When my remarks on the equatorial current between Cape Eoqne and the West Indian islands were 
written, I Was not aware of the very interesting observations which General SAsran made in 1822, on the 
inflnenee of the water of the Amazon river on that of the Equatorial current. I shall now insert-them here, 
their bearing being in the same way as my deficient observations. 

In 5® 8' H. lat. and 50° 28' W. long, a distinct line of separation was ob^rved between the pure blue water 
of the ocean and the discoloured water mixed with that from the Amazon river, the month of which was about 
300 miles distant. The blue water had a spedfin gravity of 1*0262, which according to my calculation (p. 37) 
is =::33*672 per 1000 salt, while the water on the other side of the line of separation was 1*0204=26*345 per 
1000 salt; further on, under the influence of the river, it was 1*0185=23*800 per 1000 salt. But the river 
Wato* kept on the surface and in a d^th of 126 feet, the specific gravity was 1*0262(=33*672 per 1000 salt). 

In 7° 1' H, lat. and 52° 38'*5 W. long, the specific gravity was 1*0248=31*905 per 1000 salt, and in 120 
depth again 1*0262 specific gmvity. 

In 7° 5' H. kt. and 53° 30' W. long, it was 1*0253=32*549 per 1000 salt. 

In the Gmlf of Park, off the mouth of the Orinoco, the specific gravity was 1*0204=26*345 per 1000 Sfdt, Mtd 
m KMSsSng of the branches of the river it^lf the spedfic gravity was found to be (mly 1*0^4=8*234 per 
1000 «aE» ^An Ae^^lalt of Experiments to determine the Figure of the Earth, by Euwaku Samhe, Lond^ 
1825.’--G. P., April, 1865.] 
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md St. Thomas, i^ose mean salinity is B5-7 per 1000; while two degrees more to the 
north the mean of two ol^rvations is S6*7, which seems to be the normal sahnity of 
the West Indian Sea. In the 0.ribbean Sea, where the Magdalene river gives a new 
quantity of ^mter, the sea contains on the mrface, according to one observation, 
S6T04 per 1000 salt. I have unfortunately no observation ihom the Mexiom Gulf, 
nor from tbe beginmng of the Gulf-stream, where it leaves the Mexican Gulf, but to 
the north of the Bermudas it contains only S5*883 per 1000 imlt, about the same quan¬ 
tity which the equatorial current contains between 20° and 30° W. longitude. From 
that place the salt of the Gulf-stream increases constantly during its course towards the 
north-east, viz. 36T05 per 1000, 36*283 per 1000. In 43° 26' N.lat and 44° 19'W. long., 
about 16° of longitude to the east of the southern mouth of the St. Lawrence, between 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, it sinks suddenly to 33*854 per 1000, and rises from 
thence slowly in its course towards the east to 34*102 and 35*597, until, midway between 
Newfoundland and the south-western cape of Great Britain, it has risen to 35*896 par 
1000, a quantity of salt which diminishes very little in the whole North Atlantic Ocean 
between Scotland and Iceland. Dui*ing this whole long course, from the Bay of Benin 
to Spitzbergen, this remarkable current shows a constant oscillation between the diluting 
influence of the large rivers and the evaporation occasioned by the high tempemture of 
the current. 

Now we shall try to trace its further progress. I have always thought that the East 
Greenland current was of polar origin, and that it carried the waters from the large 
opening between Spitzbergen and the northernmost coast of Greenland into Davis’s 
Straits, where it turns and mixes its waters with the polar current that comes from the 
North American polar sea through Lancaster Sound, and the numerous other sounds 
that connect Bafiin’s Bay with the American polar sea, but I never had an opportunity 
of making comparative analyses of the water from that but seldom visited part of the 
ocean. Colonel Schaffnee had the kindness on his voyage between the eastern part of 
Iceland and the south part of Greenland to take a number of samples, which 1 have 
analyzed, and the result of which will he found in my fourth region, the East Green¬ 
land current. The mean of twelve observations of water, taken for the greatest part by 
Colonel ScHAFFifEK (three by Captain Geam), is 35*278 per 1000 salt, where one analysis 
of water taken in the ice-pack is left out, being no fair sample of sea-water from that 
region. In comparing this mean number with that of the North Atlantic Ocean (35*391), 
there will hardly be found any difference in the quantity of salt the two contain; while 
there is a great difference between these and the real polar current of Baffin’s Bay, 
which is 33*281 per 1000, or of the Patagonian polar current (33*966). I think we may 
infer from this fact, that the East Greenland current is a returning branch of the Gulf- 
stream, and that the east coast of Greenland proportionally gives very few icebergs and 
very tittle glacied water to the sea. For comparison’s sake I shall mention here that the 
sea about midway between Norway and Spitzbergen contains 35*222 per 1000. I found 
tbe water tokmi on tbe south side of that island to contmn 35*416 per 1000, while that 
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m, the north ade ai Bpitzbergen contained 33*628 per 1000. The last-mentioned ^unple 
jseems to be refd polar water, while all the water that flows between Norway, Bpitzbergen, 
Ic^limd, and ttie east coast of Greenland partakes of the nature of the Gulf-stream. 

Bedd^ the reasons just mentioned for considering the ikst Greenland current to be 
a retrying branch of the Gulf-stream, reasons which are deduced from the quantity of 
salt which the water contains, there are other reasons which lead to the same result It 
is well known that the Gulf-stream brings tropical fruits from America to the coast of 
Norway, and it has once brought a river-vessel loaded with mahogany to the coast of the 
Faroe Islands. It is likewise known that similar finiits to those which are found on the 
Norwe^an shores are carried by the sea to the coast of Iceland, and principally to its 
north and east coasts, where they only could get if the Gulf-stream turns between Spitz- 
bergen and Iceland, and thus runs between Iceland and Greenland towards the south¬ 
west. It would be difficult to explain how a polar current could bring tropical fruit to 
the north coast of Iceland. 

On the west coast of Greenland the south-easterly wind brings in winter a mild tem¬ 
perature, and this fact is so generally known in the Danish colonies of Greenland, that 
many of the colonists are convinced that there are volcanos in the interior of that 
snow-clad land. The temperature which this current, that in winter and spring is full 
of drifting ice (not icebergs), communicates, can of course not be above freezing-point, 
but that temperature is mild, when the general temperature in winter is 8°, 10°, or 12° R. 
below the freezing-point. All these facts together leave hardly any doubt in my mind 
that it is the Gulf-stream which runs along the east coast of Greenland, and at last in 
Davis’s Straits mixes its waters with the polar current from Baffin’s Bay. In its course 
towards the south it meets the main part of the Gulf-stream at Newfoundland, where it 
partly mixes with it to begin its circulation anew, partly dives under it, and runs as a 
ground stream as far as the Equator. In a similar way the southern branch of the Gulf- 
stream, which goes parallel to the western shores of South Europe and North Africa, 
joins the equatorial current at its beginning in the Bay of Benin, and begins also its 
circulation anew. 

Chemical Decomposition in Sea-water. 

If we consider the almost uniform composition of sea-water in the different parts of 
the ocean, such as they are represented by comparing the salts with the quantity of 
chlorine as unity, and thus avoiding the influence of the different quantities of water 
in which they are dissolved, we might be inclined to suppose the salts of sea-water to 
be in chemical combination with each other, and to form a compound salt with definite 
proportions. This is however not the case, and sea-water is not more a chemical com¬ 
pound than the atmospheric air, and the steadiness of the quantity of the different sub¬ 
stances depends partly upon the enormous mass of the water of the ocean, compared 
to which all changes disappear, partly upon the constant motion which current and 
wind occasion. In the bays and those parts of the sea which only have narrow sounds 
that connect them with the main ocean, where therefore the general motion of the sea 
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efmzmt have that inflaenee it has in the open ocean, we ohseiwe differences which show 
the influence of the land upon Ihe constituent parts of the i^a-water. This want of 
chemic^ comMnstion between difierent salts will become more evident when, instead 
of comparing their difierent quantities, we compare the relative number of their equi¬ 
valent. The mean quantity of the difierent substances in the whole ocean, as deduced 
from the mean of regions I., II., III., IV., V., XI., XII., XIII., XIV., XV., XVI, 
XVII., is in 1000 part^ of sea-water,— 


Chlorine. 

18-999 

Sulphuric acid, 

2-258 

Lime. Potash. Magnesia. 

0-556 0-367* 11-03 

All salts. 

34-404 

Coefficient. 

1-811 


Sulphuric acid. 
11-88 

Chlorine =100. 

Lime. Potash. Magnesia. 

2-93 1-87* 11-03 

All salts. 
181-1 



Chlorine. 

429 

Proportion of Equivalents. 

Sulphuric add. lime. Potash. 

45 16 6 

Magnesia. 

82. 



There is one question which deserves a closer examination, viz. how the salts that 
now constitute the water of the sea came into it 1 Is it the land that forms the sea, or 
is it the sea that makes the land 1 Are the salts that now are found in sea-water washed 
out of the land by the atmospheric water 1 Has the sea existed from the beginning of 
the earth 1 and has it slowly but continually given its elements to form the land 1 

To try to give an answer to these most important questions, let us suppose that any 
river, for instance the Rhine, had its outlet into a vaUey with no communication with 
the sea, it would be filled with water until its surfrce was so great, that the annual 
evaporation was equal to the quantity of water which the river carried into it; then there 
would be a physical equilibrium but no chemical, because all the water that was carried 
into the lake would contain difierent mineral substances, which the rain-water had dis¬ 
solved from the country which the river drains, while the loss by evaporation would be 
pure water. The quantity of saline substances in the lake would constantly go on 
increasing until chemical changes would occasion the precipitation of difierent salts. 
By comparing the chemical constitution of the water of the Rhine, we might form an 
idea of the different elements contained in the water of this lake. We should find that 
among the bases the lime was prevailing, and next to it the magnesia, next to it the 
soda, the iron, the manganese, the alumina, and potash. Of acids the carbonic would 
be prevailing, and next to it the sulphuric, the muriatic (chlorine), and the silicic. 
Now all these substances are found in sea-water, but the proportions are quite different. 

♦ The potoh which I have mentioned here represents in fact not the mean of all the observations in the 
^eat ocean, but only the mean of a number of determinations for the northern part of the Atlantic, my older 
oteervations on the quantity of potash in the other parts of fie ocean being not exact enough. ■ This quantity 
of potash differs mc^t probably very little from the real mean. 

MUCCCLXV. /T 2 L 
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FM)FBSSOE FOECHHAMMEE ON THE COMPOSITION 


The ocjean is ia fact such a lake, into which all the rivers carry what they have dissolved 
from the land, and from which pure water evaporates; and whatever we think about 
the constitution of the primitive ocean, this effect of the rivers, which has lasted for 
thousands of years, must have had an influence upon the sea. Why do we not observe 
a greater influence of the rivers 1 Wky does not lime, the prevailing base of river-wato, 
occur in a greater proportion in the water of the ocean 1 In all river-water the number 
of equivalents of sulphuric acid is much smaller than that of lime, and yet we find in 
sea-water about three equivalents sulphuric acid to one of lime. There must thus be in 
sea-water a constantly acting cause that deprives it again of the lime which the rivers 
furnish, and we find it in the shell fishes, the corals, the bryozoa, and aU the other 
animals which deposit carbonate of lime. From the proportion between sulphuric acid 
and lime in river-water and in sea-water, it is evident that these animals are able not only 
to deprive the water of its carbonate of lime, of which sea-water contains very little, but 
that they also must decompose the sulphate of lime, a decomposition which probably 
depends upon the carbonate of ammonia which is formed by the vital process of these 
animals. I have shown that a salt of ammonia occurs in sea-water, certainly in small 
quantities, which however does not signify much, since the ammonia is constantly 
absorbed by the sea-weeds. Thus it is a chemical action of small animals which con¬ 
stantly deprives the sea of its excess of lime. 

Next to the lime we must consider the silica, which is a constant constituent of river- 
water, and the immense quantity of diatomaceae, of infusoria, and sponges will account for 
the small quantity of it at any given time in sea-water. I shall name next the sulphuric 
acid. All the shells of shell fishes, all the carbonate of lime in the corals and bryozoa 
contain some sulphate of lime, about one per cent, or less, but all the sea-weeds attract 
a great quantity of sulphates, which by the putrefaction of the plants are changed into 
sulphurets; and the sulphurets give again their sulphur to the iron, both that which is 
dissolved in sea-water, and that which in the form of oxide, combined with clay and 
other earths, is mechanically suspended in the water of the sea, principally near the 
shores. Thus the sulphur is made insoluble and disappears from the brine. The mag¬ 
nesia enters in a small quantity into the shells and corals, but only a small quantity is 
thus abstracted from sea-water, and at last the soda and muriatic acid or chlorine form, 
as far as we know, by the pure chemical or organico-chemical action that takes place 
in the sea, no insoluble compound. Thus the quantity of the different elements in sea¬ 
water is not proportional to the quantity of elements which river-water pours into 
the sea, but inversely proportional to the facility with which the elements in sea-water 
are made insoluble by general chemical or organo-chemical actions in the sea; and we 
may well infer that the chemical composition of the water of the ocean in a great part 
is owing to the influence which general and organo-chemical decomposition has upon it, 
whatever may have been the composition of the primitive ocean. I shaU, however, not 
dwell any longer on this side of the question, which deserves a much more detailed 
representation than I can give it here. 
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There is a more special decomposition of sea-water, which takes place exceptionally, 
but these exceptions are very frequent They depend upon the organic beings that live 
in the sea, die, and decay in the sea, and are finally dissolved. Of these substances 
that have their origin from organic beings, I have already named ammonia; but there 
are other substances of organic origin, probably of a more complicated nature, which I 
have' observed in the following way. If we pour one or two drops of a solution of 
hypermanganate of potash into fresh sea-water, which has no smell of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, we shall after a short time observe a change in the colour of the liquid, but it 
is hardly more than the first drop that is decomposed so soon after it has been mixed 
with sea-water. The next decomposition goes slower, and is only finished after the 
liquid has been boiled for some time. Now if we pour hypermanganate of potash into 
a very diluted solution of ammonia, it wiU be completely decomposed by warming the 
mixture to a slight degree. I suppose that the first action upon the hypermanganate 
depends upon the ammonia in sea-water, and the next, which is slower and requires 
boiling and a longer time of action, depends probably upon the other products of spon¬ 
taneous decomposition of organic matter. Coinciding with these observations is the 
experience that sea-water taken near the surface decomposes a smaller quantity of 
hypermanganate than that which is taken from the depth. If it w^as ammonia that 
produced the decomposition, there is no reason why there should be less of it near the 
surface than in deep water, since it being combined with a strong acid (either sulphuric 
or muriatic) neither could be volatilized nor oxidized. If it was organic matter, it would 
be oxidized near the surface, on account of the absorbed oxygen of the atmosphere. 

When this organic matter increases in sea-water near the shores, or at the mouth of 
rivers, it will cause a real putrefaction, and attack the sulphates, converting them into 
sulphurets, which again are decomposed by the carbonic acid formed from the organic 
substances at the expense of the oxygen of the sulphuric acid. This sulphuretted 
hydrogen gets free, the carbonic acid will precipitate lime, and a loss of sulphuric acid 
by fermentation will always occasion a loss of lime in sea-water. Putrefaction seldom 
decomposes more than a small quantity of the sulphuric acid present in sea-water, and 
even where it seems to have been very powerful, not one-third part of the sulphuric 
add has been destroyed. While thus a portion of the sulphates always remains unde¬ 
composed, there also seems always to remain a portion of the oiganic matter unoxidized. 
The sulphuretted hydrogen acts instantaneously upon hypermanganates, but when all 
smell of sulphuretted hydrogen has disappeared, there still remains some substance in 
putrefied sea-water which bleaches the hypermanganates when the water is boiled. It 
may be one of the lower oxides of sulphur, or it may be that the organic substance was 
not fully oxidized. 

There is stiU one general effect of the organic substances dissolved in sea-water, that 
all iron is r^uc^ from peroxide to protoxide, all mud from the deeper parts of the sea 
is dark coloured, either grey, bluish, or green. All Sir James Boss’s deep soundings 
brought blue or gr^n mud or sand to the surface. 

2 L 2 
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la the foBowiag TaMes tke iulirfiaric aeid, lime, ma^asia, aad potash are ^rm both 
ia parts 1000 ^-water, aad referred to chloriae as 100. The latter aambera are 
distiagaisb^ by being enclosed in parentb^es. 


First Eegiion.—From ibe Equator to 30® N. lat. 



Chlorine. 

Sulphuric 

acid. 

lime. 

Magn^ia. 

All salts 


1, Sir James Ross, June 11,1843. 1 

19-757 

2-303 

0*584 

2*333 

35*737 

1*801 

•H. lat r 10', W. long. 25° 54' ..j 


(11*66) 

(2-96) 

(11-81) 



% Captain Irminger, September 9) 1847. 1 

19*584 

2*315 

0*765 

2*179 

36*803 

1*803 

Toeorady Bay, Guinea, 1 mile from the land.., j 


(11*66) 

(3*85) 

(10-99) 



3. Captain Irminger, September 7, 1847. \ 
N. lat. 4° 10', W. long. 5° 36' ./ 

19*014 

2*224 

0*660 

2*163 

24*283 

1*803 

20*070 

(11-64) 

(3-47) 

(11-37) 

36*327 


4. Sir Janies Ross, July 6,1843. 1 

N. lat. 6° 43', W. long. 27° 4' ./ 

5. Valkyrie, February 3, 1848. 1 

19-766 

2*415 

0*568 

2*117 

35*941 

1*818 

N. lat. 10°, W. long. 24° 1 9^' .J 


(12*22) 

(2-87) 

(10-71) 







6. Sir James Ross, July 11, 1843. 1 

N. lat 11° 43', W. long. 25° 6' ./ 

7. Sir James Ross, Julv 22, 1843. 1 

20*035 


. 


36*263 


20*114 

2*343 

0*619 

2*315 

36*195 

1*800 

N. lat. 12° 36', W. long. 26° 33' ./ 


(11-39) 

(3*08) 

(11*21) 



8. Sir Jam^ Ross, July 25, 1843. 1 

N. lat 15° 38', W. long. 27° 15'.j 

20*081 




36*347 


9. Sir James Ross, July 26,1843. 1 

N. lat. 16° 67', W. long. 29°./ 

20*186 




36*537 


10. Sir James Ross, July 27, 1843. 1 

N. lat. 18° 6', W. long. 29° 56'./ 

20*429 




36-976 


11. Omen, October 19 ? 1846. 1 

N. lat 19° 20', W. long. 65° 28'.j 

19-818 

2*376 

0*567 

2-123 

35*775 

1*805 


(11-99) 

(2*86) 

(10*76) 



12. Valkyrie, January 28,1848. 1 

20-898 

2-446 

0*595 

2*280 

37-908 

1*814 

N. lat 24° 13', W. long. 23° 11'.J 


(11-70) 

2-309 

(2*85) 

0*567 

(10*91) ^ 
2*236 



13. Captain von Dockum, July 17, 1845. 1 

19-650 

35*732 

1*819 

Between the Islands St Croix and St Thomas / 


(11*75) 

(2*89) 

(11*36) i 



14. Captain von Dockum, July 18,1845. 1 

17-798 

2-304 

0*426 

2*195 

35*769 

1*807 

Likewise between the two islands./ 


(11-64) 

(2*15) 

! (11*69) 



15. Omen, October 23,1846. 1 

20-320 

2*423 

0*602 

! 2*208 

36*784 

1*810 

N. lat 22° 43', W. long. 65° 12' .J 


(11-92) 

1 (2*96) 

1 (10*87) 

36*508 


16. Captain von Dockum, Julv 29,1845. 1 

20-145 

2*344 

0*554 

2*164 

1*812 

N. lat 22" 30', W, long. 69° 10' .j 


(11*64) 

(2-75) 

(10*74) 

36*736 


17. Captain Irminger, March 17, 1849. 1 
N. lat 25° 4', W. long. 65° 40' .j 

20-302 

2*450 

0*620 

2*302 

1*809 


(12*07) 

(3*05) 

(11*34) 

36*352 

1*792 

18. Captain von Dockum, July 30, 1845. 1 

20-291 

2*207 

0*606 

2*251 

N. lat. 23° 26', W. long. 64° 8' .j 


(10*88) 

(2*99) 

(11-09) 

36*838 


19. Omen, October 28, 1846. 1 

20-389 

2*418 

0*600 

2-217 

1-807 

N. lat 29° 27', W. long. 60° 1' .,..J 


(11*86) 

(2*94) 

(10*87) 



Mean .| 

20*034 

2*348 

0*595 

2*220 

36*253 

1*810 


(11*75) 

(2*98) 

(11*11) 



Maximum ..| 

' 20*898 

2*450 

0*765 

2*333 

37*908 

1*819‘ 


(12*22) 

(3*85) 

(11*81) 



Minimum ... j 

' 19-014 

2*207 

0*426 

2*117 

34*283 

1*792 

(10*88) 

(2-15) 

(10*71) 
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Second B^on.—^Tiie Atlantic between SO"" lat, and a,iine from themortbe®nmost 

point of Scotland to the north point of Newfoundland. 


• 

Chlorine. 

Sulphuric 

add. 

Ltao. 

Magnesia. 

All salts 
together. 

Coefficient. 

1. Captain von Dockum, August 3, 1843. 

N. lat. 31° 51', W. long. 67° 23' .. 

20*169 

2*449 

0*607 

2*460 

36*480 

1*810 


(12*16) 

(S-Ol) 

(12*20) 


1 

f. Captain von Dockum, August 3, 1843. 

N. lat- 32°, 52, W. long. 6^. To the west of 
the Bermudas ...... 

20*064 

2*489 

(12*15) 

0-566 

(2*82) 

2-^2 

(10*28) 

36-685 

1*826 '< 

3. Captain Schulz, September 28, I860, i 

20*160 

2*302 

0*610 

2*1^4 

36*391 

1-805 

Straits of Gibraltar . 


(11*42) 

(S^) 

(10*59) 



4. Omen, November 5, 1846. 

20*080 

2*398 

0*600 

2-280 

36*304 

1*808 

N. lat. 36° 13', W. long. 55° 7'.j 

5. Captain von Dockum, August 6, 1843. 

N. lat. 36° 52, W. long. 66° 38'. North from . 
Bermudas in the Gulf-stream . 


(11*94) 

(2*98) 

(11*20) 



19*830 

2-336 

(11-74) 

0-595 

(2-99) 

2*299 

(11^66) 

35*883 

1*804 

6. Omen, November 7, 1846. 

20*103 

2*518 

0*643 

2*177 

36*643 

1*823 

N. lat. 37° 5', W. long. 48° 24'.. f 


(12*52) 

(3-13) 

(10*83) 



7. Captain von Dockum, August 7, 1843. 

N. lat. 37° 24', W. long. 6l° 8'.J 

19*943 

2*374 

0*595 

2*284 

36*405 

1*810 


(11*90) 

(2*98) 

(11-48) 



8. Omen, Novembers, 1846. 

20*247 

2*557 

0*689 

2*260 

36*928 

•1*824 

N. lat. 38° 18', W. long. 43° 2.| 


(12*63) 

(3*40) 

(11-16) 

36*083 


9. Captain von Dockum, Augus?t 13, 1843. 

N. lat. 39° 39', W. long. 55° 16' ... j' 

20-063 

2*432 

0*588 

2*208 

lr*808 


(12*12) 

(2*93) 

(11*01) 



10. Captain von Dockum, August 13, 1843. 

N. lat. 40° 21', W. long. 54° 16' .j 

20*098 

2*425 

0*606 

2*391 ' 

36*360 

1-809 


(12*07) 

(3*02) 

fll-PO) 



11. Omen, November 11, 1846. 

N. lat. 40° 53'. W. long. 36° 23'. SAV. from ► 
the Newfoundland Bank . 

20*062 

2*427 

(12-10) 

0*718 

(3*58) 

3-123 

(10-58) 

36*389 

1*814 

12. Captain von Dockum, August 17, 1843. ' 
N, laU 43° 26', W. long. 44° 19' . 

18*685 

2*208 

0*534 

2*081 

33*854 

1*812 


(11*82) 

(2-86) 

(11-14) 



13. Captain von Dockum, August 18, 1843. 

N. lat. 44° 33', W. long. 42° 34'. E. from the ■ 
Newfoundland Bank. 

18*842 

2*236 

(11*87) 

0-560 

(2*97) 

2*079 

(11*03) 

34*102 

1*810 

14. Omen, November 13, 1846. 

19*890 

2*376 

0*650 

2*154 j 

36*032 

1*812 

N. lat. 44° 39', W. long. 30° 20' . 


(11*95) 

(3*27) 

(10*83) 

36*010 


15. Omen, November 15, 1846. 

19*857 1 

2*400 

0*582 

2*185 

1*813 

N. lat. 46° 22’, W. long. 22° 55' .| 

16. Omen. \ 

t 

19*892 ! 

(12*09) 

2*400 

(2*93) 

0*586 

(11*01) 

2*175 

36-090 

1*814 

N. lat. 47° 10', W. long. 18° 45' . f 


(12*09) 

2*441 

(2*94) 

0*690 

(10*94) 

2*166 



17. Omen. 1 

19*722 

35*872 

1*819 

N. lat. 47° 17', W. long. 14° 24' . f 


(12*38) 

(2*99) ' 

(10*98) 

35*625 


18. Captain von Dockum. 1 

N. lat. 47° 17^', W. long. 19'’ 9' .1 

19*656 

2-346 

0*580 

2*170 

1*812 


(11-94) 

(2*95) 

(11*04) 

36*119 


19- Captain von Dockum. 1 

N. lat. 47° 18', W. long. 21° 6|' ...f 

19*915 

2*413 

0*587 

2*172 

1*814 


(12*12) 

(2*95) 

(10*91) 

35*896 


20. Captain von Dockum. 1 

N. lat. 47° 40', W. long. 32° 7'./ 

19*860 

i 2*327 

0*583 

2*265 

1*808 


1 (11*72) 

(2*94) 

(11*40) 



21. Captain Schulz, 1 

19*664 

1 2*556 

0*589 

2*273 

35*922 

1*823 

N. lat. 47° 45', W. long. 9° 30'.J 


(13*01) 

(2*99) 

(11-57) 

35*597 


22. Captain von Dockum. 1 

19*749 

2*320 

0*601 

2*183 

1*803 

N. lat. 47° 50', W. long. 33° 50' .J 


(11*75) 

(3*04) 

(11*06) 

36*093 


23. Omen. 1 

19*882 

2*393 

0*726 

2*077 

1*815 

N. lat. 48° 10', W. long. 9° 35'. f 


(12*03) 

(3*65) 

(10*45) 


1*806 

24. Captain von Dockum. \ 

19*691 

2*336 

0*572 

2*208 

35*570 

N. lat. 60° 3', W. long. 11° 6' .J 

26. Porcupine, mean of 5 analyses of surface-^ 


(11*86) 

(2*90) 

(11*21) 

35*613 

1*811 

water taken between 51° 9' and 56° 32 N. } 
lat., and 12° 11' and 13° 59' W. long.J 

19*662 

2*342 

0*566 

2*205 



Mean .. j 

\ 19*828 

t 

2*389 

0*607 

2*201 

35*932 

1*812 

(12*05) 

(3-07) 

(11*10) 

36-927 

i 

1*826 

Maximum .. j 

f 20*247 

1 

2*557 

(13*01) 

0*726 

(3*65) 

2*460 

(12*20) 

Minimum .j 

\ 18*685 

1 

2*208 

(11*08) 

0*534 

(2*82) 

2*062 

(10*28) 

33*854 

1*791 1 

i 
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Fourth B^on.—The East Greenland Current. 



CJhlorine. 

Sulphuric 

aciA 

Sulphuric 
add. 
Chlorine 
= 100. 

All salts. 
Coefficient 
1-813. 

1. Colonel Schaffner, September 2, I860. 1 

Faxefjord, Iceland. I 

W. long. 24® 1' 30 "', N. lat. 64° 16" 11' .J 

2. Colonel Schaffner, September 3,1860. \ 

W. long. 26° 24', N. lat. 64° 30' . 

3. Colonel Schaffner, September 6, I860. 

W. long. 27° 8', N. lat. 64° 16'. 

4. Colonel SchaOner, September 8, I860. 

W. long. 29° 36', N. lat. 63° 25' . 

6. Colonel Schaffner, September 9, I860. 

W. long. 27° 34' 35", N. lat. 63° 34' 30". 

6. Colonel Schaffner, September 9, I860. 

W. long. 33° 22" 45", N. lat. 63° 24'. i 

7. Colonel Schaffner, September 10, I860. i 

W. long. 37° 31' 30", N. lat. 62° 47'. 1 

8. Colonel Schaffner, September 11, I860. 

W. long. 38° 18', N. lat. 62° 16' 34". 

9. Colonel Schaffner, September 13, I860. 1 

In ice pack. 

W. long. 41° 45', N. lat. 60° 48' 40"* . J 

10. Colonel Schaffner, September 14, I860. 

W. long. 40° 56', N. lat. 59° 49' . 

11. Captain Gram, May 18, 1845. 

W. long. 33° 32', N. lat. 60° 23'*. 

12. Captain Gram, May 20, 1845. 

W. long. 39° 4', N, lat. 59° 26'* . 

13. Captain Gram, May 22, 1845. 

W. long. 46° 1', N. lat. 57° 57 * . 


19*517 

19*616 

19*579 

19*518 

19*545 

19-442 

19*491 

19*469 

16*831 

19*136 

19*512 

19*306 

19*365 

2*360 

2*420 

2*382 

2*293 

2*300 

2*341 

2*291 

2*309 

1*995 

2*252 

2*385 

2*310 

2*305 

12*09 

12*34 

12*17 

11*75 

11*77 

12*04 

11*76 

11*86 

11*85 

11*75 

12-22 

11*97 

11*90 

35*385 

35*563 

35*495 

35*386 

35*435 

35*248 

35*337 

35*297 

30*515 

34*694 

35*390 

35*067 

35*038 

Mean . 


19*458 

2*329 

11*97 

35*278 

Maximum . 


19*616 

2*420 

12*34 

35*563 

Minimum . 


19*136 

2*252 

11*75 

34*694 


* This observatLon in the pack is not used for determining the means. Observations 11,12,13 are complete 
analyses with a coefficient 1*814,1*816, and 1*809 ; mean 1*813. This mean coefficient is used for calculating 
the quantity of all salts in Colonel ScHArrifER’s samples, where there was not enough for complete analysis. 
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Fifth Re^on.—Davis Straits aird Baffin^s Bay. 



Chlorine. 

Sulphtuic 

add. 

Lime. 

Magn^a.. 

All salts. 

Coeffident. 

1. Capl^ia Gram, May 26, 1845. 

N. lat. €6°^ Sg', W. long. 53° 11' . 


19*010 

2*283 

(12*01) 

2*161 

(11*80) 

0*550 

(2*89) 

0*551 

(3-01) 

2-115 
(11*13) 

2*036 

(11*12) 

34*414 

1*810 

2. Captain Gram, June 2, 1845. 

N. lat. 62° 8', close to the island' ved Fre- 


18*317 

33*109 

1*808 

3. Caprnitt'Gram^ June 12^ 1845. 

Clone to the Killiksut Islands near Nanarsuit 
(about N, lat. 60°)...... 


18*386 

2*144 

(11*66) 

0*546 

(2*97) 

2*018 

(10*98) 

33^190 

1*806 

4. Dr. Kaiser, September 5, 1845. 


18*251 

2*131 

(11*68) 

2*187 

(12*27) 

0*455 

(2*49) 

0*496 

(2*78) 

2*140 

(11*7^) 

2*005 

(11*25) 

32*926 

1*804 

5. Dr. Kaiser, September 4, 1845. 

N. lat. 66° 53',. about 30 Englisb^ sea-miles 


17*818 

32*304 

1*813 

6. Dr. Kaiser, Aug^t 30, 1845. 

N. lat. 68° 43', W. long. 52° 45', harbour of 
Kgedesminde...... 


18*325 

2^238 

(12*21) 

0*496 

(2*70) 

2*080 

(11‘36) 

33*187 

1*811 

7. Dr. Kaiser, September 3, 1845. 

8 sea-miles GnueHiavn, l^nco (aberefc 

N. lat. 69° 50') . 

!> 

1 

18*401 

2*255 

(12*25) 

0*455 

(2*47) 

2*008 

(10*91) 

33*446 

1*818 

8. Dr. Eink, July 5, 1849. 

N. lat. 69° 45', 24 English sea-miles W. from 

Diat*n ... 


18*524 

2*268 

(12*24) 

0*530 

(2*86) 

2*109 

(11*39) 

33-595 

j 

1*814 








Mean ................. 

fj 18*379 

2*208 

(12*01) 

12*27 

11*66 

0*510 

(2*77) 

3*01 

2*47 

2*064 

(11*23) 

11*73 

10*91 

32*281 

1*811 

Maximum . 

Minimum . 

[| 

.i 19*010 
.| 17*818 

34*414 I 
32*304 ! 

1*818 
1*804 i 


Sixth Region.—^The North Sea. 



Chlorine. 

Sulphuric 

add. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

All salts. 

Coefficient. 

1. 1844. 1 

18*772 

2*312 

0*488 

2*128 

34*302 

1*827 

Between the Orkneys and Stavanger, in Norway | 


(12*31) 

(2*59) 

(11*33) 



2. 1844. 1 

18*278 

2*223 

0*455 

2-192 

33*294 

1*822 

S.W. of Egemsund, Norway.j 


(12*14) 

(2*49) 

(11*98) 



3. Captain vonDoekum, September 16,1845. j 
In the Hooft in the deep channel near the > 

Galloppers. J 

4, Captain von Dockum, September 18,1845. ] 
About forty-five "English sea-miles W. from V 

the lighthouse of Hanstholm.J 

19*282 

2*351 

(12*19) 

0*560 

(2*90) 

2*166 

(11*23) 

35*041 

1*817 

17*127 

2*079 

(12*09) 

0*548 

(3*19) 

1*929 

(11*26) 

31*095 

1*816 

5. Captain von Dockum, September 18,1845. \ 

18*131 

2*141 

0*565 

2*037 

32*674 1 

1 1*802 

Skagerack, between Hirtshals and the Skau. j 


(11*81) 

(3*12) 

(11*23) 

j 


6. Back, S. Heligoland. | 

Analysis from Erdmann’s Journal, Bd. 34, > 
p. 185. J 

16*830 

2*008 

(11*93) 

0*485 

(2*88) 

1*866 

(11*09) 

30*530 i 

1*814 

Mean ... J 

18*070 

2*185 

0*517 

2*053 

32*823 

1*816 


(12*09) 

(2*86) 

(11*25) 



Maximum .J 

19*295 

2*351 

0*565 

2*192 

35*041 

1*827 


(12*31) 

(3*19) 

(11*98) 



Minimum .| 

17*127 

2*008 

(11*77) 

0*455 

(2*49) 

1*866 

(11*09) 

30*530 

1*808 
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Seventh Region.—The Kattegat and the Sound. 



Chlorine. 

Sulphuric 

add. 

lime. 

Magnesia. 

All sdts. 

Coefficient. 

1845, April. North of Kullen. Current 

6*227 

0*776 

0*195 

0*712 

11*341 

1*821 

from the South .... 


(12*46) 

(3-13) 

(11-43) 



1845, April. Nofth of the island of Anhalt. 

8*429 

1*028 

0*257 



Current from the South . 


(12*09) 

(3*02) 




1845, June. North of Kulleru Current from 

9-376 

1*178 

0*393 

0*986 

17-254 

1*840 

the North . ‘ 


(12*57) 

(4-19) 

(10*51) 



1845, June. North of Anhalt. Current from 

9*632 

1*099 

0*298 

1*059 

17-355 

1*802 

the North ..... 


(11-41) 

/^3*10) 

(10*99) 



1844. Captain Skiteted. Kattegat .. 

Elsinore. Mean of 134 observations between 

10*077 

12*827 

1-208 

(11-54) 

0*319 

(2*78) 

1-253 

(11-31) 

19*940 

23*243 

1*801 

April 17 and September 11, 1846 .J 





1846, October 4. Copenhagen. Current/ 

5*966 

0*750 

0*196 

0*620 

10*869 

1*822 

from the South . [ 

CopenhE^en. Mean of 7 observations between ] 

8*742 

(12*57) 

(3*28) 

(10*39) 

15*841 


March 3 and April 21, 1852 .j 





Sande^ord, on the south-east coast of Norway. / 

7*740 

0*875 

0-266 

0*818 

13*996 

1*808 

Analyzed by Professor Strecker . \ 


(11*30) 

(3-44) 

(10*59) 



Mean . j 

o 

00 

0*998 

0*275 

0*908 

16*230 

1*814 


(11-94) 

(3*29) 

(10*86) 



Maximum . -j 

12*827 

1*278 

(12*57) 

0*393 

(4*19) 

1*253 

(11*43) 

23*243 

1*840 

Minimum . -j 

5*966 

0*750 

0*195 

0*620 

10*869 

1*801 


(11*30) 

(2-78) 

(10*39) 




Eighth Region.—The Baltic, 



Chlorine. 

Sulphuric 

acid. 

Lime. 

Potash. 1 Magnesia, 

AH salts. 

Coeffi- 

dent. 

1. Bellona. N. lat. 58'^ 27', E. long. 20° ... | 

2. Bellona. BetweenHammersbuus,on thelsland f 
of Bornholm, and Sandhammer in Sweden \ 

3. Bellona. Between Oland and Gothland... | 

4. Bellona. Entrance of the Bay of Finnland | 

5. Bellona. Bay of Finnland, between Hog- f 

land and Xysters . ( 

6. Bellona. Bay of Finnland, between Nervoe f 

and Seskjeld . ( 

7. Bellona. Bay of Finnland, W. from Kron-/ 

stadt . ( 

8. Bellona. Bay of Finnland. Merchant- f 

harbour of Kronstadt . [ 

9. Svartklubben, to the North of Stockholm... ^ 

3*863 

4*079 

3*991 

3*833 

2*596 

1*931 

0*331 

0*294 

3*265 

0*489 

(12*65) 

0*514 

(12*60) 

0*527 

(13*19) 

0*472 

(12*33) 

0*346 

(13*31) 

0*239 

(12*38) 

0*040 

(11-95) 

0*044 

(14*97) 

0*407 

(12*50) 

0*136 

(3*52) 

0*126 

(3-09) 

0*137 

(3*43) 

0*145 

(3*78) 

0*092 

(3*54) 

0*076 

(3*91) 

0*019 

(5*81) 

0*022 

(7-49) 

0*132 

(4*05) 

0*066 

(1*71) 

0*094 

(1-99) 

0*075 

(1*88) 

0*068 

(1-77) 

0*044 

(1-69) 

0*047 

(2*43) 

0*023 

(0*69) 

0*006 

(0*21) 

0*056 

(1*72) 

0*447 

(11-57) 

0*436 

(10*69) 

0*480 

(12*03) 

0*508 

(13*25) 

0*299 

(11*62) 

0*226 

(11-70) 

0*046 

(13*90) 

0*046 

(15*66) 

0*403 

(12*38) 

7*061 

7*481 

7*319 

6*933 

4*763 

3*552 

0*738 

0*610 

5*919 

1*828 

1*834 

1*834 

1*809 

1*835 

1*839 

2*230 

2*075 

1*836 

Mean .... 

Maximum .| 

Minimum .| 

2*687 

(100*00) 

4*079 

(100*00) 

0*294 

(100*00) 

0*342 

(12*73) 

0*627 

(14*97) 

0-040 

(11-95) 

0*098 

(3*64) 

0*145 

(7-49) 

0*019 

(3*09) 

0*053 
(1-97) ! 
0*094 
(2*43) 
0*006 
(0*21) 

0*321 

(11*94) 

0*508 

(15*65) 

0*046 

(10-69) 

4-931 

7*481 

0*610 

1*835 

2*230 

1*809 


2 M 


KDCCCLXV. 
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Ninth Eegion.—The Mediterranean. 



Chlorine. 

Solphario 

acid. 

lime. 

Potaah. 

Magnesia. 

AUsdte. 

Coeffi¬ 

cient. 

1, Hdmdal, Captain Scbulz, Sept. 28, I860. 


20^60 

2*302 

0*610 

0*415 

2*134 

36*391 

If805 

Straits of Gibraltar ..... 



(11*42) 

(3*03) 

(2*06) 

(10*59) 



2. Heimdal, Captain Schulz, Sept. 29, I860. 
N.kt.3e°9', W.long.4°2' . 


20*235 

2-583 

0*613 

0-345 

2*305 

37*014 

1^829 

. 


(12-8) 

(3*03) 

(1-70) 

(11*39) 



3. Heimdal, Captain Schulz, Oct. 8, 1860.’^ 
N. lat. 40° 28', E. long. 1° 48'. Between the 
Baldric island and the Spanish coast. 


21*085 

2-444 

(11*59) 

M41 

(3-04) 

0-474 

(2*25) 

2*402 

(11-39) 

38*058 

1*805 

4. Heimdal, Captain Schulz, Oct 10, I860. 


21-056 

2*542 

0-635 

0-336 

2-356 

38*321 

1-819 

N. lat 41° 12", E. long. 2° 23'. 

5. Heimdal, Captain Schulz, Oct 12, I860.'' 
N. lat. 42° 25', E. long. 6° O'. Between Bar¬ 
celona and Corsica... 



(12*07) 

(3-02) 

(1-60) 

(11-19) 




21*217 

2-458 

(11*59) 

0-629 

(2-96) 

0-428 

(2*03) 

2-379 

(11*21) 

38-290 

1-805 

6. Heimdal, Captain Schulz, Oct 20, 1860.^ 
N. lat. 40° 25', E. long. 11° 43'. Between Sar¬ 
dinia and Naples .. 


21*139 

2-652 

(12-55) 

0-660 

(3-12) 

0*492 

(2-33) 

2-322 

(10*98) 

38-654 

1*828 

7. Mr. Ennis, 1837. Malta. 


20*497 

2-471 

(12-06) 

0-640 

(3*12) 

0*174 

2-074 

(10-12) 

37*177 

1*814 

8. Heimdal, Captain Schulz, Nov. 13, I860.'' 
N. lat 36° 10', E. long, 16° 10'. To the East 
of Malta... 


21*297 

2-514 

(11*8) 

0-686 

(3*22) 

0-417 

(1-96) 

2*403 

(11-28) 

38-541 

1*809 

9. Heimdal, Captain Schulz, Oct. 23, I860. ] 


21*180 

2*390 

0*597 

1 0-304 

2-392 1 

38-013 

1*795 

N. lat 37° 20', E, long. l6° 32', Between Malta 

y 


(11*29) 

(2*82) 

: (1*41) 

(11*29)1 



and Greece. J 

1 


Sulphviretted 

fajrdrogen. 



10. Heimdal, Captain Schulz, Oct 28, I860, i 
N.lat.33°34', E. long. 24° 34'. Between Candia< 
and the coast of Africa... i 

r 

21*718 

2*517 

(11*60) 

0-677 

(3-12) 

0*392 

(1-80) 

2*447 

1(11*27) 

39-257 

1*808 

11. The Mediterranean; exact place unknown, i 

> 

1 20*900 

2*433 

0-621 

0-32 

2*223 

37*655 


Calculated after an analysis in Violette and< 


Brom. 432 

(11*64) 

(2*97) 


,(10-64) 



Archambault’s ‘Analyses chimiques’. I 


21*332 




Mean . \ 

r 

20*889 

2*470 

0-642 

0-372 

2-277 

37-936 

1-815 

L 


(11*82) 

(3-08) 

(1-78) 

(10-90) 



Maximum ...j 

r 

21*718 

2*652 i 

0-622 

0-492 

2-447 

39-257 

1-829 

L 

20-160 

(12*59) 

(3-22) 

(2-33) 

(11*39) 



Minimum . \ 

r 

2*302 

0*597 

0-174 

2*074 

36-391 

1*806 

L 


(11*42) 

(2-82) 


(10-12)1 




BEMii^ES.—No. 9 is not taken in the calculation of the mean coefficient, on account of the decomposition of 
the sulphuric add, which always lowers the coefficient; the small quantity of Kme in No. 9 depends probably 
upon tibe j^one decomposition, the sulphate of lime being changed into sulphuret of calcium, which again, by 
carbonic md and water, is d^somposed into suljffiuretted hydrogen and carbonate of lime, which is precipitated. 
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Tenth Eegion, A.—The Bla<^ Sea and the Sea of Assou. 



ChloriBe. 

Sulphuric 

acid. 

Lime. 

Magn^ia. 

All salts. 

Coefficient. 

1. Water from tbe Blaek Sea, 50 English f 

9*9SS 

1*167 

0*4^ 

1*259 

18*146 

1*821 

miles from tbe Bosphorus. F.\ 

(100*00) 

9*869 

(100*00) 

(11*71) 

1*032 

(10*46) 

(4*22) 

0*182 

(1*84) 

(12*64) 

1*126 

(ll;41) 



2. Water from the Black Sea. Gobel ...... < 

17*666 

1*790 

3. Water fr^ the Sea of Assou. Gobel ... | 

6*569 

(100*00) 

0*674 

(10*26) 

0-1 £8 
(1-95) 

0*672 

(10*23) 

1P880 

1*808 

Mean .| 

8*800 

0*958 

0*243 

1*019 

15*897 

1*806 

(100*00) 

(10*89) 

(2*76) 

(11*58) 



Maximum . ^ 

9*963 

1*167 

0*420 

1*259 

18*146 

1*821 

((100*00) 

(11-71) 

(4*22) 

(12*64) 



Minimum.^.... | 

6*569 

0*674 

0*128 

0*672 

11*880 

1*790 

(100*00) 

(10*26) 

(l-84> 

(10*23) 



B. — From the Caspian Sea. 

1.1 

2*731 

(100*00) 

1*106 

0-268 

(9-81) 

0*700 

(25*63) 

6*236 

2*283 

1 

(40*50) 



2. Baer. From Tuik Kamga. Analysis by f 

5*741 

2*316 

0*373 

1*240 

14*000 

2*439 

Mehner, Baer (Oaspische Studien). [ 

,(100*00) 

(40*34) 

(6*50) 

(21*60) 



3, Baer. Bay of Kaidak or Karassi. Ana- / 

23*976 

10*112 

1*432 

4*657 

56*814 

2*370 

lysis by Mehner, Baer (Caspische Studien) { 

(100*00) 

(42*11) 

(5-91) 

(19-42) 



4. Baer. Bay of Mertuyi Kultak. Analysis | 

12*504 

5*613 

1*733 

2*096 

31*000 

2*480 

by Mehner, Baer (Caspische Studien)...... ) 

(100*00) 

(44*89) 

(13*86) 

(16*76) 



5. Baer. Bay of Krasnowood. Analysis bv / 

6*182 

3*494 

0*760 

1*471 

16*410 

2*654 

Mehner, Baer (Ca'^piscbe Studien).\ 

(100*00) 

(56*52) 

(12*29) 

(23*80) 



Mean . < 

10*227 

4*528 

0*913 

2*033 

24*892 

2*434 

23*976 

(44*27) 

(8*93) 

(19*88) 



Maximum . < 

10*112 

1*733 

4*657 

56*814 

2*654 


(56*52) 

(13*86) 

(25*63) 

6*236 


Minimum . < 

2*731 

1*106 

0*268 

0*700 

2*283 


(40*34) 

(6-91) 

(16*76) 




2m2 
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Eleventh Begion.—^The Atlantic, between the Equtor and 30° S. latitude. 



Chlorine. 

Sulphuric 

add. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

All salts. 

Coefficient 

1. Valkyrie, Febniarv 11, 1848. 

S. lat. 3° 19', W, long. 25° 34' . 

2. Vdikyrie, February 16, 1848. 

S.Iatir9', W. long. 33°29' . 

3. Sir James Ross. 

S. lat. 22° 37', W. long. 34° 57'.j 

4. Dr. Fischer, 1846. 

S. lat. 23°' 6', W. long. 37° 15'. 

5. Dr. Fischer, 1846. 

S. lat. 28° 15', W. long. 38° 26'. 

6. Captain Prevost, February 4, 1857* 

S. lat. 29° 14', W. long. 47° 37'.. 

7. Valkyrie, March 15, 1848. 1 

S. lat 29° 13^^', W. long. 38° 26' . I 

1 

20*003 

20*491 

20*397 

20115 

19*831 

20-049 

20*166 

2-312 

(11-56) 

2-465 

(12-03; 

2-428 

(12-07) 

2-393 

(12-07) 

2*379 

(11*87) 

2*537 

(12-58) 

0-596 

(2-98) 

0*598 

(2-92) 

0*580 

(2-88) 

0-596 

(3-01) 

0-563 

(2-81) 

0-585 

(2*90) 

2-235 

(1M7) 

2-218 

(10*82) 

2*233 

(11-10) 

2-254 

(11*37) 

2*253 

(11-24) 

2-022 

(10-03) 

36*094 

37*155 

37*001 

36*442 

35- 930 

1 36-261 

36- 997 

1*804 

1*813 

1-814 

1-812 

1-812 

1-809 

1*835 

Mean . i 

Maximum .j 

Minimum .j 

r 

L 

r 

i 

r 

L 

20-150 

20-491 

19*831 

2-419 

(12-03) 

2-537 

(12*58) 

2-312 

(11-56) 

0-586 

1 (2-91) 

! 0*598 
(3-01) 
0-563 
(2*81) 

2-203 
(10-96) 1 
2-254 
(11*37) 
2*022 
(10-03) 

36-553 

37*155 

35*930 

1-814 ! 

1*835 

1*804 


Twelfth Eegion.—The Atlantic between S. lat. 30° and the southernmost points of 

America and Africa. 



Chlorine. 

Sulphuric 

acid. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

All salts. 

Coefficient.. 

Dr. Fischer, 1846. 1 

19*809 

2-329 

0*583 

2-234 

35-807 

1*808 : 

S. lat 30° 45', W. long. 42° 30' .J 


(11*76) 

(2*94) i (11*28) 



br. Fischer, 1846. 1 

19*237 

2*253 

0-582 

2-156 

34-774 

1*808 , 

S. lat 40° 30', W. long. 40° 50' ../ 


(11-71) 

2-194 

(3-03) 

0-557 

(11-21) 

2-135 



br. Fischer, 1846. 1 

19*154 

34-526 

1'803 

S. lat 45° 20', W. long. 48° 40' ./ 


(11-45) 

(2-91) 

(11-15) 


1*806 

Dr. Fischer, 1846. 1 

18*909 

2*245 

0-518 

2-190 

34-151 

S. lat 50° 31', W. long. 52° 15' .j 


(11*87) 

(2-74) 

(11-58) 



Fregat Valkvrie, 1848. 1 

S. lat 36° Ilf, W. long. 6° 39' .J 

Fregat Valkyrie, 1848. 1 

S. lat sr Ilf, E. long. 12° 25f.J 

19*431 

2*451 

0-541 

2-091 

35*065 

3-805 


(12*61) 

(2-78) 

(10-76) 



19*713 

2*404 

0-553 

2-156 

35*907 

1-821 


(12-19) 

(2-81) 

(11-04) 



Mean . 

19*376 

2-313 

0*556 

2-160 

35*038 

1*809 


(11*94) 

(2*87) 

(11-15) 

35*907 


Maximum ..^ 

19*809 

2*451 

(12*61) 

0*583 

(3*03) 

2-234 

(11-58) 

1*821 

Minimum .| 

18*909 

2*194 

0*518 

2-091 

34-151 

1*803 

(11*45) 

(2*74) 

(10-76) 



Captain Prevost*. J 

S. lat 35° 46', W. long. 52° 57' ..1 

17*721 

1*615 

(9*10) 

Salpfawetted 

0*448 

(2*49) 

1-899 

(jO-72) 

34*489 

1*946 1 



hydrogen. 






♦ This sample has been left out in the calculation of the mean numbers because the quantity of sulphuric 
acid was greatly diminished by pnfarefaction. 
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Thirteenth Eegion.—^Aie sea between Africa and the East Indian Islands. 



Chlorine. 

Sulphuric 

acid. 

Lime. 

Magn^ia. 

AH salts. 

Coefficient, i 

1. Galatbea, September 24, 1845. 


19*753 

2*361 

0*600 

2*207 

35*802 

1*812 1 

S. lat. 31® 54, E. long. 72° 27'.. 



(11*98) 

(3-04) 

(11-17) 


; 

g. Galaibea, October 1, 1845. 


19*498 

2*341 

0*569 

2*105 

35*381 

1*814 ; 

S. iat 14® 14', E. long. 83° 38'. 



(12*01) 

(2*92) 

(10*80) 



3. Galathea, October 6, 1845, 


19*381 

2*334 

0*591 

2*005 

35*169 

1*815 j 

N. lat. 0® 19', E. long. 84® 51' . 

. 


(12*04) 

(3*05) 

(10*35) 



4. Galathea, October 28, 1845. 


14*289 

1*724 

0*446 

1*699 

25*879 

1*818 

N. lat. 17° 20', E. long. 88® 12'. 

, 


(12*06) 

(3-ie) 

(11*89) 



5. Galathea, December 31, 1845. 


17*838 

2*131 

0*543 

1*944 

32*365 

1*814 

N. lat. 18® 17', E. long. 90® 13'.J 



(11*94) 

(3*04) 

(10*90) 



6. Galathea. 


18*246 

2*156 

0*547 

1-997 

33*036 

1*817 

Nancovri on the Nicobar Islands.J 



(11-81) 

(3*00) 

(10*94) 



7. Galathea, May 13, 1846. 


17*970 

2*132 

0*547 

1*979 

32*766 

1*823 

S. lat, 4® 54', E. long. 107® 15', Sea of Java... ^ 



(11*88) 

(3*07) 

(11*01) 



8. Valkyrie, April 14, 1848. 

S. lat. 38® 52', E. long. 30° 31'. 

9. V^kyrie, April 19* 1848. 

S, lat. 36® 59', E. long. 47® 23 .J 


19*413 

2*470 

0-543 

2*134 

35*583 

1*833 

’ 


i (12*72) 

(2*80) 

(10*99) i 


i 


19*710 

2*349 

(11*92) 

2*380 

0*572 

(2*90) 

0*588 

2*193 

(11*13) 

2*101 

35*701 

1*816 j 

10. Valkyrie, April 26, 1848. ] 

1 

19*548 1 

35*415 

1*817 

S. lat. 35® 2', E. long. 62® 52' .J 

r 


(12*17) 

(3*01) 

(10*75; 



11. Valkyrie, May 14, 1848. 1 

S. lat. 1® 56', E. long. 81® 5'.J 

i 

19*626 

2*330 

0*567 

2*207 

35*612 

1*809 

r 


(11*87) 

(2*89) , 

(11*24) 



12. Valkyrie, May 21, 1848. ] 

N. lat. 12® 3', E. long. 80® 8'.J 

L 

18*763 

2*250 

0-567 1 

2*086 

33*809 

1*802 

r 


(11*99) 

(3*02) 

(11*12) 



Mean .- 

f 

18*670 

1 2*247 

0*557 

2055 

33-868 

1*814 

i 


1 (12*04) 

(2-98) 

(11*01) 



Maximum . i 

1 

r 

L 

19*753 

i 2*470 
! (12*72) 

0*600 

(3*12) 

2*207 

(11*89) 

35*802 

1*833 

Minimum . i 

f 

14*289 ! 

1*724 

0*446 

1*699 

25*879 

1*802 

l 


(11*81) 

(2*80) 

(10*35) 




Fourteenth Region.—The sea between the S.E. shore of Asia, the East Indian and the 

Aleutic Islands. 



Chlorine. 

Sulphnnc 

acid. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

All salts. 

Coefficient. 

1. Galathea, May 18, 1846. 1 

The Chinese Sea. > 

S. lat. 0® 33', E. long. 107° 22'.J 

17*757 

2*104 

(11*86) 

0*516 

(2*90) 

1*958 

(11*03) 

32*370 

i 

1*823 

2. Galathea. 1 

18*486 

2*258 

0*572 

2*067 

33*680 

1*822 

N. lat. 4® 30', E. long. 107° l6'.j 


(12*21) 

(3-03) 

(11-19) 



3. (jalarbea. 1 

17-923 

2*160 

0-533 

1*961 

32*533 

1*815 

N. iat. 25° 40', E. long. 120° 50' ./ 


(12*05) 

(2-97) 

(10*94) 



4. Galathea. 1 

18*564 

2*209 

0*552 

2*022 

33*580 

1*809 i 

N. lat. 30® 66', E. long. 127° 30' ./ 


(11 90) 

(2-97) 

(10-89) 


1 

1*812 j 

5. G^athea. 1 

18*847 

2*257 

0*576 

2*089 

34*153 

N. lat. 30° 56', E. long. 139® 39' .j 


(11*98) 1 

(3*05) 

(10*08) 


1*814 

6. Galathea. 1 

18*873 

2-247 i 

0*613 i 

2*046 

34*234 

N. lat. 38® 31', E. long. 148® 27' ... J 


(11*90) 

(3*25) 

(10*84) 


1*809 

7. Galathea. 1 

18*788 

2*213 ; 

0*580 1 

2*048 

33*990 

N, lat. 38® 35', E, long. 148® 44' ./ 


(11*78) 

(3*09) ’ 

(10*90) 



Mean .< 

18*462 

2*207 

0*563 

2*027 

33*506 

1*815 


(11*95) 

(3*05) 

(10*93) 

34*234 

1*823 

Maximum ..< 

18*873 

2*258 

(12*05) 

0*613 

(3*25) 

2*089 

(11*19) 

Minimum .^ 

17*757 

2*104 
(11*78) ! 

0*516 

(2*90) 

1*958 

(10*84) 

32*370 

1*809 
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Fifteenth Kegion.—^The sea between the Aleutic Islands and the Society Islsmds. 



Chlorine. 

Sulphuric 

aoid. 

lime. 

Magnesia. 

All salts. 

Coefficdeat. 

1. Oalatfaea, September Iri^ 1846. 

N. lat. 38® E. long. 172° 11' . 

2. Galathea, September 17, 1846. 

N. lat. 38® 42', W. long. 176° 53'. 

3. Galathea, September 21, 1846. 

N, iat. 37° 3', W. long. l6«° 5'. 

4. Galathea, September 24, 1846. 

N. lat. 32° 8', W. long, 150° 17' . 

5. Galathea, October 5, 1846. 

Off flonolulu, Sandwich Islands . 

6. Galasfaea. 

Off Matuiti.... 

7. Galathea. ] 

Off Borabora . .J 

. 

18*908 

19*006 

19*244 

19*824 

19*625 

19-943 

19*917 

2*195 

(11*61) 

2*220 

(11*68) 

2*243 

(11*65) 

2-316 

(11*68) 

2*283 

(11*63) 

2*326 

(11*66) I 

2*347 
(11*78) ; 

0*546 

(2*88) 

0*636 

(2*82) 

0*555 

(2*88) 

0*549 

(2*83) 

0*580 

(2*95) 

0*610 

(3*06) 

0*623 

(3*13) 

2*066 
(10*93) 
2*078 
(10*93) 
2*110 
(10*69) 
2*209 
(U*14) 
2«152 
(10*96> 
2*224 
(11*16) i 
2*252 
(11*31) 

34*167 

34*274 

34*715 

35*877 

35*395 

36*051 

36*061 

1-806 

1*803 

1*804 

1*809 

1*804 

1*808 

1*805 

Mean ..- 

Maximum . • 

Minimum .• 

[ 

19*495 

19*943 

18*908 

2*276 

(11*67) 

0*347 

(11*78) 

2*195 

(11*61) 

0*571 

(2*93) 

0*623 

(3*13) 

0*535 

(2*82) 

2*166 

(11»06) 

2*252 

(11*31) 

2*066 

(10*69) 

35*219 

36*061 

34*157 

1*807 

1*809 

1*803 


Sixteenth Region,—^The Patagonian current of cold Water. 



Chlorine- 

Sulphuric 

acid. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

All salts. 

Coefficient. 

1. Dr. Fischer. 


18*769 

2*133 

0*507 

2*116 

33-788 

1*800 

S- lat. 57° 27', W. long. 66° 57' . 



(11*37) 

(2*70) 

(11*27) 



2. Dr. Fischer. 


18*796 

2*210 

0*646 

2*048 

33-969 

1*807 

S. iat. 52° 38', W. long. 76° 20' . 



(11*76) 

(2*91) 

(10-90) 



3. Dr. Fischer. 


18*760 

2*238 

0*560 

2*036 

33*980 

1*811 

S. lat, 47° 40', W. long. 78° 25' . 



(11-89) 

(2*98) 

(10-85) 



4. Dr. Fischer. 


18*768 

2*226 

0*563 

2-100 

23*932 

1*808 

S. Iat. 38° lO*, W. long. 78° 14' . 



(11*86) 

(3*00) 

(11-19) 



5. Dr. Fischer. 


18*754 

2-224 

0*537 

2-079 

33*976 

1*812 

S. lat. 33° 54', W. long. 74° 23' . 



(11*86) 

(2*86) 

(11-09) 



6. Captain Prevost. 


18*976 

2*257 

0*631 

'^2-076 

34*152 

1*800 

S. lat. 35° 22', W. long. 73° 49' .J 



(11*89) j 

(2-80) 

(10-94) 





18*804 

2*215 

0*541 

2*076 

33*966 

1*806 

. 


1 

(11-78) 

(2*88) 

(11*04) i 



Maximum .. - 


18*976 

2-257 

(11-93) 

0*563 

(3-00) 

2*116 

(11*27) 

34*152 

1*812 



18*754 

2*133 

0*607 

2*036 

33*788 

1*800 

Minimum .. ^ 


i 

(11*37) 

(2*70) 

(10*86) 




Seventeenth Region.—The South Polar Region. 



Chlorine- 

Sulphuric 

acid. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

All saUs. 

Coefficient. 

1. Sir James Ros», January 30, 1841. 

S. lat. 77° 32', E. long. 188° 21'. Near the 
ice-barsier. 


15*748 

1-834 

(11*65) 

0-498 

(3-16) 

1*731 

(10*99) 

28*565 

1*814 

2. ’ Sir James Ross, February 26, 1841. 

S. lat. 74° 15', E. long. 167° O'. Near Caulmans 
Island....... 


8*477 

1*053 

(12*42) 

0-251 

(2-96) 

•887 

(10-46) 

15*776 

1*861 

3. Sir James Ross, March 6, 1841, 

S. lat. 66° ST', E. long. 164° 34' . 


20*601 

2-586 

(12-55) 

0-623 

(3-02) 

2*231 

(10*83) 

37*513 1 

1*821 






Mean*...i 

[ 

14*942 

1-824 

(12-21) 

,4-57 

(3*06) 

1*616 

(10*81) 

27*285 

1*826 


* Th^e mean numbers are uncertain, the number of observations being very Kroited, and so very different. I 
should think that the first observation -will be a fair sample of South Polar water, and have prefearred it to the 
mean of the three observations in the calculation of the means of the whole ocean. 
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Compari^n of tke Means o# all the Eegions of the Oc^m (German Kattegat, 

Baltic, Mediterranean, and Bladk Sea excepted). 



Chlorine. 

Sulphuric 

acid. 

lime. 

Magn^da. 

All salte. 

Coefficient. 

I. Tlie Atiaatic between the equator and 1 

20*034 

2*348 

0*595 

2*220 

36*253 

1*810 

N.lat,30° .....J 


(11-75) 

(2*98) 

(11*11) 



II. The Atlantic between N. lat. 30° and a line j 
from the north point of Scotland to New- > 
Ibundlacd ..J 

19*828 

2*389 

(12*05) 

0*607 

(3*07) 

8-201 

(11-10) 

35*932 

1*812 

III. The northernmost part of the Atlantic... | 

IV. The East Greenland Current .< 

19*581 

19*458 

2*310 

(11*80) 

2*329 

(11*97) 

0*528 

(2*97) 

2*160 

(11*03) 

35*391 

35*278 

1*808 

1*813 


2*064 

(11*23) 

V. Davis Straits and Baffin’s Bay .< 

18*379 

2*208 

(12*01) 

0*510 

(2*77) 

33*281 

1*811 

XI. The Atlantic between the equator and \ 

20*150 

2*419 

6*586 

2*203 

36*553 

1*814 

S. lat. 30° .i 


(12*03) 

(2*91) 

(10*96) 



XII. The Atlantic between S. lat. 30° and ai 
line from Cape Horn to the Cape of Good > 
Hope ...J 

19*376 

2*313 

(11*94) 

0*556 

(2*87) 

2*160 

(11*15) 

35*038 

1*809 

XIII. The Ocean between Africa, Borneo, 1 

18*670 

2*247 

0*557 

2*055 1 

33*868 

1*814 

and Malacca ./ 


(12*04) 

(2*98) 

(11*01) 



XIV. The Ocean between the S.E. coast of 1 
Asia, the East Indian, and the Aleutic > 
Islands ...J 

18*462 

2*207 

(11*95) 

0*563 
(3*05) 1 

2*027 

(11*98) 

33*506 

1*815 

XV. The Ocean between the Aleutic and the 1 

19*495 

2*276 

0*571 

2*156 

35*219 

1*807 

Society Islands .j 


(11*67) 

(2*93) 

(11*06) 

33*966 

1*806 

XVL The Patagonian cold-water current ... | 

18*804 

2*215 

(11*78) 

0*541 

(2*88) 

2*076 

(11*04) 

XVII. The South Polar Sea.| 

15*748 

1*834 

(11*65) 

0*498 

(3*16) 

1*731 

(10*99) 

28*565 

1*814 

i 

Mean . 

18*999 

2*258 

0*556 

2*096 

34*404 

1*811 1 

Mean proportion of the most! 


important substances in sea- > 
water, chlorine=100 .J 


11*88 

2*93 

11*03 


i 




1 

Equivalents. 

429 

45 

16 

82 


i 






Comparison between the quantity of Salt in the water of the surface and the depth 
of the Sea, between Africa and the East Indies. 



Depth. 

Chlorine. 

Sulphuric 

acid. 

Lime. 

Magneria. 

Allsehs. 

Coefeaent 


r 

Surface 

19*626 

2*330 

0*567 

2*207 

35*512 

1*809 

Valkyrie, May 14, 1848. 




(U-87) 

(2*89) 

(11*25) 



S. lat 1° 56', E. long. 81° 5'.] 


215 feet 

19*606 

2*451 

0*558 

2*147 

35*819 

1*827 




(12*50) 

(2*85) 

(10*75) 


1*817 


r 

Surface 

19*548 

2*349 

0*588 

2*101 1 

35*415 

Valkyrie, April 28, 1848. 

S. lat 35° 2', E. long. 62° 52' .I 




(12*02) 

(3*01) 

(10*75) 



1 

300 feet 

19*786 

2*380 

0*572 

2*218 

35*671 

1*803 

1 



(1 203) 

(2*89) 

(11*21) 
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Comparison between the quantity of Salt in the water of the surface and the depth 
of the Sea, between the East Indian and Aleutic Islands. 



Deptli. 

Chlorine. 

Sulphuric 

acid. 

. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

AU salts. 

Coefficient. 


r 

Surface 

18*873 

2*178 

0*615 

2*046 

34*052 

1*804 

Galatbea, August 27j 1846. 

N, lat. 38° 31', E, long. 148° 27' ... 




(11*54) 

(3*26) 

(10*84) 




300 feet 

19*076 

2*249 

0*543 

2*132 

34*426 

1*805 




(11*79) 

(2*85) 

(11*18) 




r 

Surface 

18*846 

2*258 

0*572 

2*067 

34*132 

1*811 

Galathea, May 23, 1846. J 



(11*98) 

(3*04) 

(10*97) 



N. lat. 4° 30'. E. long. 107° 16' ...1 


360 feet 

18*885 

2*196 

0*567 

2*147 

34*033 

1*802 


1 


(11*62) 

(3*00) 

(11*38) 




Comparison between the quantity of Salt in Sea-water from different depths in the South 

Atlantic Ocean. 


Sampl«i taien by Sir James Rosa. 

Depth. 

Chlorine. 

Sulphuric 

acid. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

All salts. 

Coefficient. 


900 feet 

19*763 

2*584 

0*657 

2*249 

36*165 

1*830 




(13*07) 

(3*32) 

(11*38) 

36*358 



1800 feet 

19*991 

2*456 

0*566 

2*191 

1*819 

Sir James Eoss, June 10, 1844. 



(12*29) 

(2*83) 

(10*96) 



S. lat. 0° 15'. W. long. 25° 54' .) 

4500 feet 

19*786 

2*398 

0*554 

2*320 

35*889 

1*814 



(12*12) 

(2*80) 

(11-73) 

36*313 



5400 feet 

20*007 

2*418 

0*574 

2*187 

1*815 




(12*09) 

(2-87) 

(10*93) 



Sir James Ross, June 2, 1843. 1 
S. lat. 14° 22', W. long. 22° 35'./ 

3600 feet 

19*743 




Sir James Ross, June 4, 1843. 1 
S.lat. 15° 23', W. long. 23° 40'...... / 

Sir James Ross, June 8, 1843, 1 
S. lat. 21° 48', W. long. 31° 24'. / 

2700 feet 

19*346 






900 feet 

19*604 






Sir James Ross, June 9, 1843. 1 
S. lat. 22° 24', W. long. 32° 53'. / 

r 

3600 feet 

19*627 






Surface 

20*397 






Sir James Ross, June 10,1843. J 
S. lat. 22° 37', W. long. 34° 57'. ] 

900 feet 
1800 feet 
2700 feet 

20*323 

2,3*189 

20*331 






1 

3600 feet 

20*405 






r 

Surface 

20*166 

2*537 

0*585 

2*022 

36*997 

1*835 

Valkyrie, March 15, 1848. J 



(12*58) 

(2*90) 

(10*03) 



S. lat. 29° i5'*5, W. long. 38° 26 ' ...i 

480 feet 

19*736 

2*448 

0*573 

2*023 

36*227 

1*835 



(12*40) 

' (2*90) 

(10*25) 



Sir James Ross, March 28, 1843. f 
S. lat. 43° 10', Long. 14° 44' ^ . [ 

6300 feet 

19*636 

2*346 

0*631 

2*140 

35*607 

1*813 



(11*95) 

(3*21) 

(10*90) 



Sir James Ross, Dec. 21, 1840. f 
S. lat. 57° 52', Long. 170° 30' <p ... \ 

Surface 

19*396 

2*293 

0*624 

2*108 

35*131 

1*811 



(11*82) 

(3*22) 

(10*87) 



Sir James Ross, March 6, 1841. f 

Surface 

20*600 

2*586 

0*623 

2*231 

37-513 

1*821 

S. lat. 65° 57', Long. 164° 37' ^ ... \ 



(12*55) 

(3*02) 

(10*83) 



Sir James Ross, January 25,1841. f 

Surface 

8*477 

1*053 

0*251 

0*887 

15*776 

1*861 

S. lat 74° 15', Long. 167° 0' ^ . \ 



(1*242) 

(2*96) 

(10*46) 
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Comparison between the qnantity of Salt in Sea-water from the snrface and different 
depths in the North Atlantic Ocean. 


Samples taken Sir Jamas B<»8, Hr. Eink 
Mr, Okob, Captain Schuk, and Admiral voi 

Depth. 

Chlorine. 

Sulphuric 

acid. 

Lime. 


All salts. 

CoetEcient. 

Dockum. 








Surface 

18-524 

2*268 

0-530 

2-119 

35-595 

1*814 

Dr. Rink, July 6, 1849. J 



(12-24) 

(2-86) 

(11*39) 



W. from Disco. N. lat. 69 ° 45'. ] 

420 feet 

18-532 

0*542 

2*098 



[ 




(2-92) 

(11-32) 



r 

Surface 

19-306 

2*310 

0-576 

2-119 

35-067 

1*816 

Merchant-Capt. Gram, May ^0,1845J 
W. long. 39 ° 4', N. lat. 59° 45' ...] 



(11*97) 

(2-98) 

(10-98) 



270 feet 

19*364 

2-337 

0-579 

2*1 sef 

34-963 

1-806 

[ 



(12-07) 

(2*99) 

(11*28) 



r 

Surface 

19-671 

2-342 

0-592 

2-210 

35-576 

1-809 

Merchant-Capt. Gram, May 5,1845.J 
W. long. 7° 52', N. lat.59°'50' .S 



(n-91) 

(3-01) 

(11-23) 



270 feet 

19*638 

2-338 

0-698 

2-210 

35-462 

1-806 



(11-91) 

(3-05) 

(11-26) 



Between Iceland and Greenland. Meai 

Surface 




35*356 


Ditto, Mean of eight samples from ^ 

1200 to 
1800 feet 

} . 




35*057 



Surface 

19*644 

2-556 

0-589 

2-273 






(13-01) 

(3-00) 

(11*57) 

35*925 

1*829 

Captain Schulz, R.D.N., 1845. 

390 feet 

19*640 

2-595 

0-623 

2-357 



W. long. 9° 30', N. lat. 47° 45'.i 



(13-21) 

(3-17) 

(12-00) 

35-925 

1-829 

510 feet 

19*699 

2*594 

0-628 

2-296 






(13-17) 

(3-19) 

(11-66) 

36-033 

1*829 


Surface 

20-098 

2-425 

0-606 

2-391 



AdmiralvonDockum, Aug. 13,1845. 
W. long. 54° 15', N. lat. 40° 21' ..A 

210 to 


(12-07) 

(3*02) 

(11*90) 

36-360 

1*809 

270 feet 

20-172 

2*425 

0-605 

2-261 





(12*02) 

(3-00) 

(11-21) 

36*598 

1*814 

f 

Surface 

20-302 

2-450 

0*620 

2-301 

36*705 

1*808 

Captain Irminger, March 17, 1849-J 



(12-07) 

(3*05) 

(11-33) 



W, long. 64°, N. lat. 25° 40'. 

2880 feet 

20-222 

2-380 
' (11*77) 

0-581 

(2-87) 

2*274 

1 (11-26) 

36*485 

1*804 

Sir James Ross July 29, 1843. j 
W. long. 32° 10', N. lat. 20° 54' ... | 

■ 2700 feet 

20-238 




3600 feet 

19*703 






Sir James Ross, July 27, 1843. J 

Surface 

20-429 






W. long. 29 ° 56 ', N. lat. 18° 16' ... [ 

3600 feet 

19*666 





. 1 

Sir James Ross, July 26, 1843. f 
W. long. 29 ° O', N. lat. 16° 67'. j 

Surface 
900 feet 
2700 feet 

20-186 
20-029 
19*602 ! 






Sir James Ross, July 25, 1843. f 

Surface 

20-081 






W. long. 28° 10', N. lat. 16° 38' ... ) 

6360 feet 

19*747 






Sir James Ross, July 24, 1843. 

W. long. 27 ° 15', N. lat. 14° 18' 

" 900 feet 
2700 feet 
3600 feel 

19*934 

19-580 

19-705 







Surface 

20-114 

2*343 

0-619 

2-315 

36*195 

1*800 

Sir James Ross, July 22, 1843. 



(11-65) 

(3-08) 

(11-51) 



W. long. 25° 35', N. lat. 12° 36' 

1850 feet 

19-517 

2-271 

0-598 

2*128 

35*170 

1-802 j 




(11-64) 

(3-06) 

(10-90) 


i 

Sir James Ross, July 11, 1843. 

W. long. 25° 6', N. lat. 11° 43'.Y 

“ Surface 
3600 feet 
4600 feeti 

20-035 

19*855 

19*723 





. 1 

Sir James Ross, July 6, 1843. ( 

W. long. 27 ° 4', N. lat. 6° 55' . i 

' Surface 
900 feet 
3600 feet 

20*070 
19*956 1 
19*885 







' Surface 

19*757 

2-303 

0-584 ‘ 

2-333 

33*737 

1-809 ; 

Sir James Ross, 1843. 



(11-66) 

(2*96) 

(11*81) 



1800 feet 

19*715 

2-265 

0-547 j 

2-253 j 

35*520 1 

1-802 1 

W. long. 25° 54', N. lai, 1° 10'. < 


(11*49) 

(2-77) 

(11-43) 

35*365 ; 

1*809 j 


3600 feet 

19*548 

2-322 

0*545 J 

2-239 




(11*88) 

(2-79/ 

(11*45) 


! 
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PBOF^OB FOBCHHAMMEB OK THE CX)MPOSITION 


Compaxison of water from the surface and the depth of the North Atlantic 



Depth. 

Chlorine. 

Sulphuric 

acid. 

lime. 

Potash. 

Porcupine. 






K. kt 51° H', W. long. 14° 21' ... 

2370 feet 

19-677 

2*343 

0*556 

0*442 

Sp. gr. 1*0270* 



(11-91) 

(2*83) 

(2*24) 

Porcupine, June 25, 1862. 





K. lat. 50° 56', W. long. 12° 6' ... 

6000 feet 

19-776 

2*376 

0*610 

0*381 

Sp. gr. 1*0282. 


(12*01) 

(3*08) 

(1-93) 

Porcupine, June 27* 1862. 




N, lat. 51° 9\ W. long. 15° 59' ... 

Surface 

19-690 

2*285 

0*577 

0*433 

Sp. gr. 1*0280. 



(11*60) 

(8-93) 

(2*20) 

Porcupine, July 3, 1862. 




N. lat. 52° 9', W. long, 15° 10' ... 

Surface 

19-706 

2*381 

0*570 

0-367 

Sp. gr. 1*0265. 



(12*08) 

(2*89) 

(1-86) 

Porcupine, July 3, 1862. 



N. lat. 52° 9', W. long. 16° 10' ... 

5100 feet 

19*752 

2*297 

0*580 

0*433 

Sp. gr. 1*0280. 

Porcupine, Aug. 29, 1862. 

N. lat 51° 58', W. long. 12° 47' ... 



(11-73) 

(9-94) 

(2*19) 

2400 feet 

19-666 

2*323 

0*611 

0*364 

Sp. gr. 1*0280. 



(ii*8n 

(3*11) 

(1*85) 


Surface 

19-645 

2*339" 

0*583 

0*335 

Porcupine, August 28, 1862. 

N. lat 52° 40', W. long. 15° 58' ... ‘ 



(11-91) 

(29-7) 

(1*71) 

10,500 feet 

19-758 

2*423 

0*563 

0*325 

< 



(12*26) 

(2*90) 

(1-64) 


Surface 

19-651 

2*352 

0*557 

0*374 

Porcupine. 

» N. lat 53° H', W. long. 12° 55' ... - 
Sp, gr. 1*0280. 

1200 feet 

19*424 

(11*97) 

2*405 

(12*38) 

(2*83) 

0*559 

(2*83) 

(1-90) 

0*351 

(1*81) 

Porcupine, August 16, 1862. 

N. lat 55° 32, W, long. 12° 11' ... . 
Sp. gr. 1*0265. 

Surface 

9780 feet 

19-616 

19*686 

2*359 

(11-99) 

2*330 

0*545 

(2*78) 

0*599 

0*325 

(1*65) 

0*323 


(11*84) 

(3*04) 

(1*64) 

Mean of surface observations . 


19-662 

2*342 

0*566 

0-367 



(11-91) 

(2*88) 

(1-87) 

Mean of observations from the depth ... 


19-677 

2*357 

0*583 

0-374 



(11*98) 

(2*96) 

(1-90) 


Water from the Eed Sea, and from different depths in the Baltic. 



Depth. 

Chlorine. 

Sulphuric 

acid. 

lime. 

Potash. 

Water from the Red Sea. ^ 

1 


i 


0*689 

(2*90) 


Procured by Mr. Polack of Alexandria 

y 

. 

23*730 1 

2*889 

(12*17) 

0-387 

(1-63) 

From Wady Rarandel, upon the Sanai 
peninsula, taken by Mr.Neergaard ... 



23*171 

2*761 

(11*92) 


0*056 


Surface 

3*256 

0*407 

0*132 





(12*50) 

(4-06) 

(1*71) 

Baltic. 

Water from Svartklubleen, taken by 
M(^i«. Widegreen and Nystrom 


108 feet 
240 feet 
300 feet 
510 feet 
600 feet 

3*663 

3*881 

3*912 

3*969 

3*958 

3*960 

0*565 

0-137 

(3-46) 

0*058 

(1*47) 


1 (14*27) 



720 feet 




948 feet 

3*977 
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Sea between lat N* 51° and 65° 32^; and long. W. 12° 6' and 15° 59^ 


Mi^esia. j 

Silim, &o. 

Chloride of 
eodiimi. 

Sulphate of 
ma^ieeia. 

Sulphate of 
ume. 

Chloride of 
potasrium. 

Chloride of 
magn^om. i 

All suite. 

Coefficient. 

2*211 

(11*24) 

0*110 

27*977 

2*376 

1*353 

0*700 

3*212 

35*728 

1*816 

8-811 

(11-18) 

0*100 

28*056 

2*279 

1*483 

0*603 

3*344 

35*865 

1*814 

2*235 

(11*35) 

0*074 

27*735 

2*213 

1*402 

0*686 

3*438 

35*548 

1*806 

8-886 

(11-30) 

0*105 

28*005 

2*373 

1*385 

0*581 

3*305 

35*754 

1*814 

2*179 i 
(11-03) 

0*071 

28*119 

2*298 

1*409 

0*685 

3*206 

35*788 

1*812 

2*175 ^ 

(11*06) 

0*071 

27*914 

2*193 

1*487 

0*575 

3*330 

35*570 

1*809 

2*128 

(10*83) 

0*071 

28*139 

2*279 

1*418 

0*531 

3*146 

35*583 

1*811 

2*209 

(11*18) 

0*078 

28*188 

2-451 

1*369 1 

0*517 1 

3*203 

35*806 

1*812 

2*145 

( 10 * 92 ) 

0*113 

28*119 

2*355 

1*354 j 

0*592 i 

3*131 

35*664 

1*815 

2*183 

(11*24) 

0*104 

27*740 

2*432 

1*359 

0*555 

3*168 

35*348 

1*820 

2*225 

(11*34) 

0*088 

27*916 

2*379 

1*326 

0*517 

3*298 

35*524 

1*811 

2*182 

(11*08) 

0*069 

28*081 

2*253 

1*457 

0*511 

3*261 

35*632 

1*810 

8-198 

(11-15) 

0*090 

i 27*983 

2*320 

1*377 1 

0*581 

3*263 

35*615 

1*811 

8-193 

(11-14) 

0*086 

} 

28*011 

2*326 

1*417 i 

i 

0*592 

3*245 

35*677 

1*813 


Water from the Eed Sea, and from different depths in the Baltic. 


Magnesia. 

Silica, &c- i 

Chloride of 
sodium. 1 

Sulphate of 
magnet. 

Sulphate of 
time. 

Chloride of 
potassium. 

Chloride of 
magnesium. 

All salts. 

1 

Coefficient 

S-685 

(11-31) 

0*136 

33*871 

2*882 

1*676 

0*612 

3*971 

43*148 

1*818 

0*403 

(12*38) 

0*027 

1 

4*474 

0*329 

0*322 

0*089 

0*678 

5*919 

i 

i 

1*818 

0*441 

(11*14) 

0*072 

5*810 

0*632 

0*333 

0*092 

0*526 

7*465 

1*886 



Water from the Mediterranean.—Comparison between water from the surface and from different depths. 
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The depth in samples 5, 7, 9 is not exactly noticed, hut it must have been between 300 and 540 feet. 
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V. On the Magnetic Character of the Armour-plated Ships of the Bm/al Wavg, and on 
the Bffect on the Compass of particular arrangements of Irm in a Ship. By 
Feederick John Evans, Msg.^ Staff Ccmrmnder E.N., F.B.S., Superintendent of the 
CompoM Department of Her Majesty*s Navy; and Archibald Smith, Esg., M.A.., 
F.B.S., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Corresponding Member of the 
Scientific Committee of the Imperial Bussian Navy. 

Received March 9,—^Eead March 16, 1865. 


The present paper may be considered as a sequel to a paper published in the Philo¬ 
sophical Transactions for 1860, page 337, under the title “ Reduction and Discussion of 
the Deviations of the Compass observed on board of all the Iron-built Ships, and a selec¬ 
tion of the Wood-built Steam-ships in Her Majesty’s Navy, and the Iron Steam-ship 
‘ Great Easternbeing a Report to the Hydrographer of the Admiralty. By F. J. Evans, 
Master R.N.” Like the former, the present paper is presented to the Royal Society, 
with the sanction of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

In the brief interval which has elapsed since the publication of that paper, changes 
of the greatest importance have taken place in the construction of vessels of war, which 
have been accompanied by corresponding changes in the magnetic disturbance of their 
compasses. Not only has there been a great increase in the surface and mass of iron 
used in the construction of those parts of the ship in which iron was formerly used, 
but iron has been adopted for many purposes for which it was not then used, and much 
of the iron thus added far exceeds in thickness any that was formerly in use. Among 
the masses thus added we may specially mention iron masts and yards, armour-plating, 
and gun-turrets. 

These changes have materially affected the problem of the correction of the deviation 
of the compass. They have not only greatly increased those errors which were formerly 
taken into account, but they have given importance to errors and causes of error which 
it was formerly considered might be safely neglected. These changes led to, if they did 
not necessitate, a complete revision of the mathematical theory of the deviations of the 
compass, and of the practical methods of ascertaining and applying the deviation. 

This revision was undertaken by us at the request of the Admiralty, and the results 
are contained in the ‘ Admiralty Manual for ascertaining and applying the Deviations 
of the Compass caused by the Iron in a Ship,’ published by the order of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. London: Potter, 1862. Second edition, 1863. It 
is gratifying to us to be able to state, as an indication that this work has been found 
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by others engaged in the like investigations, that it has been already tr^slated 
into Russian, French, and German. 

The methods of reduction previously in use, and which are those made use of in the 
paper alreMy referred to, as well as in the valuable Reports of the Liverpool Compass 
Committee, are those deduced from the approximate formula for the deviation, 

A+B sin 5'+C cos ^'4-D sin 2^'-bE cos 2^', 

as given in the Supplement to the ‘ Practical Rules for ascertaining the Deviations ot 
the Compass which are caused by the Ship’s Iron,* published by the Admiralty in 1855. 

in connexion with this formula use was made of the invaluable graphic method known 
as Napiee’s curve. 

At that time observations of horizontal and vertical force did not enter into the usucd 
routine of observations made on board ship, although many very valuable observations 
of these forces had been made by the Liverpool Compass Committee; and no formulae 
had been published for the deduction from such observations of any of the parts of 
the deviation. This will explain why, in the paper of 1860, the discussion was con¬ 
fined to the coefficients which are derived from observations of deviation only, viz. 
A,B,C,D,E. 

The new modes of construction brought into prominence the diminution of mean 
directive force which a compass-needle suffers in an iron ship, particularly when placed 
between two iron decks. It is well known that in the interior of a thick iron shell the 
effect of the earth’s magnetic force is nearly insensible. This is not caused by the iron 
of the shell int0rcepting the earth’s magnetism, but by an opposite magnetism being 
induced which nearly neutralizes the earth’s magnetism whatever be the inductive capa¬ 
city of the shell, and whatever be the thickness of the shell, provided only that the 
thickness bears a considerable proportion to the diameter of the shell. When the shell 
is thin, the diminution of force is still considerable, but it then depends in a very much 
greater degree on the inductive capacity and the-thickness of the shell. The destruction 
of force is total in the case of a spherical shell whatever be its thickne^, if the inductive 
capacity be infinite. 

An iron ship, as regards a compass-needle betwemi decks, may be compared to a thin 
iron shell. Before the ship is launched, and when every particle of iron in her structure 
has by continued hammering become saturated with magnetism, she may be compared 
to a thin shell of high inductive capacity, and the directive force on a needle in the inte¬ 
rior is consequently greatly diminished. When the ship is launched and placed succes¬ 
sively on every azimuth, she may be compared to a thin shell of low inductive capadty. 
The mean directive force on a needle in her interior will be considerably diminished, 
but the diminution will depend much more on the thickness of the surrounding iron. 

This diminution has been found so condderable in the case of iron-built and particu¬ 
larly iron-plated ships, as to have become a matter of serious consideration in selecting 
a place for the compasses. 
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ObserratioHS of borizontel for<^ for the jmrjwse of ascertaming the diminution of the 
mean directive force, have now become part of the regular series of observations made 
in ships in which its determination is of importance, and formulse and graphic methods, 
for Hie purpcM® of deducing fmm them the proportion of the mean value of the directive 
force to North to the earth's horizontal force, are given in the ‘Admiralty Manual.’ 

Another error of the greatest importance, which has been brought into prominence 
in the modem class of iron-built ships, is the “ heeling error.” 

The deviations obtained by the usual process of swinging are for a ves^l in an upright 
position. It is found by experience that, as the vessel heels over, the north end of the 
compass-needle is drawn either to the weather or lee side, generally in the northern 
hemisphere to the former, and the deviation so produced when the ship’s head is near 
North or South, often exceeds the angle of heel. This not only produces a deviation 
which may cause a serious error in the ship’s course, but if the ship is rolling, and 
particularly if the period of each roll approximates to the period of oscillation of the 
compass, it produces a swinging of the compass-needle which may make the compass 
for the time useless for steering. 

This error had been known to exist, and its amount had even been measured in the 
case of Her Majesty’s ships Recmit (1846), Bloodhound (1847), Sharpshooter (1848), 
and in various cases recorded by the Liverpool Compass Committee (1855-61); but no 
method had been proposed for determining this error by observations made with the 
ship upright, and considerable obscurity was even supposed to rest on the causes and 
law of this deviation. The application of Poisson’s formulae has entirely removed the 
obscurity, and furnishes an easy method of determining the heeling error by observations 
of vertical force made on one or more directions of the ship’s head. These observations 
have likewise now become a regular part of the complete series of magnetic observations 
made in the principal iron ships of Her Majesty’s Navy. 

Fortunately the mechanical correction of this error, when its amount is ascertained, is 
not difficidt, and as the correction does not affect the deviation when the ship is upright, 
its application is free from some of the objections which exist to the mechanical correc¬ 
tion of the ordinary deviation. 

The importance of being thus able to detect the heeling error by observations of a 
simple kind made with the ship upright is great, and this is perhaps one of the most 
practically useful of the immediate results of the application of mathematical formulae 
to this subject. 

Besides these, which may be called the direct results of the additional observations 
now made, and of the appheation to them of the mathematical formulae, there are some 
other results of the use of the formulae which have a practical value as well as a theo¬ 
retical interest. 

Among these is the sepamtion into their constituent parts of the several coefficients, 
so as to indicate the particular arrangements of the iron from which each arises. This 
is not only of great theoretic^ interest, but is of considerable practical importance in 

2o2 
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indicating tlie ^Laoe which should be selected for the comj^s, and al^ in ambling 
us to antieipai^ or account for the subsequent changes which take place in the 
deviation. 

AnoOier and perhaps even more important result is that we are enabled by obser^ 
tions made vdth the ship’s head in one direction, and therefore when she is in dock or 
even on the stocks, to determine the coefficients and construct a table of deviations, 
including the heeling error, without svdnging the ship. To explain this, we may observe 
that for the complete determination of the deviations of the compass when the ship is 
upright and in one geographical position, six coefficients are required. But of these 
two vanish when the iron is symmetrically arranged, two more are so nearly the ^me 
in ships of the same class that they can be estimated with a near approximation to the 
truth; we have therefore only two coefficients left, and these can be determined by an 
observation of deviation, and an observation of horizontal force made without altering 
the direction of the ship’s head. 

So as regards the heeling error, to determine this three additional quantities are 
generally necessary, but of these one is zero when the iron is symmetrically arranged; 
another may be estimated, and the third may then be determined by a single observation 
of vertical force. 

The quantities so estimated change little after the ship is completed, so that any 
assumption made as to their value may be checked by subsequent observations. 

These considerations will show the importance of not only making the observations 
we have mentioned, but of reducing the observations made, and of tabulating, discussing, 
and publishing the results of the observations. In the Tables it will be seen that the 
original observations are not given; they, as well as the curves and computations by 
which the coefficients are derived, are carefully preserved among the records of the 
Admiralty Hydrographic Office, and may at any time be referred to; but the coefficients, 
at least so far as regards the deviation of the horizontal needle, represent so exactly 
the observations made, that to give them here at length would be an unnecessary waste 
of space. 

The observations, the results of which are tabulated, were made in the following 
manner. The deviations of the Standard Compass were observed by reciprocal simul¬ 
taneous bearings of the Standard Compass and an azimuth compass on shore, in the 
manner described in the ‘Admiralty Manual.’ The admirable construction of the Admi¬ 
ralty Standard Compass, as regards design and workmanship, accuracy of adjustment 
and magnetic power, leaves nothing further to be desired for such observations. The 
arrangement of its four needles obviates, as we have shown in a former paper*, the 
sextantal error caused by the length of the needle when acted on by iron placed near it. 

The deviations of the steering and maindeck compasses were obtained by observations 
of the direction of the ship’s head by those compasses, made simultaneously with the 
observations of the Standard Compass. These compasses in the Royal Navy are of 
* Philosophical Tninsactions, Part 11. 1862. 
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mmpkr constructioa than the Standard, not being fitted with the azimuth circle, and 
generally having only two needles, but they are of little inferior accuracy, magnetic 
power and delicacy. The two needles are arranged so as to obviate the sextantal error 
above alluded to. 

The Tables of deviations of these compasses have in all cases been most satisfactory, 
and on tho^ points on which the directive force is very much diminished, they con¬ 
tinue to give satisfactory indications which compasses of inferior workmanship would 
wholly fail to do. 

The observations of horizontal force were made by vibrating a small flat lenticular 
needle 2f inches long and Jinch broad, fitted with a sapphire cap, on a pivot of its own, 
made to screw into the socket of the pivot of the Standard Compass, and comparing the 
time of vibration with that of the same needle vibrated on shore. 

The observations of vertical force were made by vibrating a dipping-needle of 2f 
inches, placed in the position of the compass, the needle being made to vibrate in a 
vertical plane at right angles to the magnetic meridian. The observation might of 
»course be made by vibrating the needle in the plane of the meridian and observing the 
dip; and in low dips that method is probably the best. In so high a dip as that of 
England, vibrations in the east and west plane are sufficiently accurate, and enable us 
to dispense with observations of dip. 

In the selection of these instruments it has been found of great importance that they 
should be light, portable, easily and quickly fixed in position, capable of being placed 
in the exact position of the compass, should admit of observations being made quickly 
and in rough and boisterous weather, and should be such that each separate observation 
should give a useful result. 

When the observer can command favourable circumstances of observation, as in the 
case of observations made in a ship on the stocks, it is possible that instruments of 
greater nicety may give more exact results, but for the ordinary observations which can 
be made in the process of swinging a ship, we have every reason to be satisfied with the 
results obtained from the instruments we have described. 


As the formulae made use of in the reductions are nowhere published except in the 
‘ Admiralty Manual,’ it seems necessary here to give them with a brief indication of the 
manner in which they are obtained. 

The effect of the iron of a ship on the compass-needle is assumed to be due partly to 
the transient magnetism induced in the soft iron by the magnetism of the earth, and 
partly to the peimanent magnetism of the hard iron. Simple physical considerations 
show that the components of the first in any three directions in the ship are linear 
functions of the components of the earth’s magnetism in the same directions, the last is 
expressed by constant forces acting in the same three directions. 

If, therefore, the components of the earth’s force on the compass be X in the direc- 
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tion of tile ship’s Y to starboard, Z yertically downwards or to nadir, and if tibe 
components of tiie ^p’s permanent magnetic in the same directions be P, Q, and B, 
and of the total force of earth and ship in the same three directions X', Y', Z', then 


Ship’s force to head =X^—X=aX-l“^Y-f-c?Z+P, . . . . (I) 

Ship’s force to starboard=Y'—Y=dX4*^Y4-/Z4-Qj ..... ( 2 ) 

Ship’s force to nadir =Z' —Z=^X4-AY-j-irZ-f B,.(3) 


a, by c, dy €yfy A, ^ beuig coefficients depending on the amount and arrangemaat of 
the soft iron of the ship. These are Poisson’s fundamental equations, first given in the 
Memoires de I’lnstitut, tom. v. p. 533. 

To adapt these formulae to observation, let 

H be the earth’s horizontal force, 

5* the easterly azimuth of the ship’s head measured from the correct 
magnetic north; 

6 the dip. 

Then X=H cos Y= —H sin Z=H tan A 
Substituting these values, and dividing (1) and (2) by H, ^. e. taking the earth’s hori¬ 
zontal force at the place as unit, equations (1) and (2) become 

Ship’s force to head =1^^ rsc^cosf—5 sinf+ctan^-f • • • W 

Ship’s force to starboard=^^^? =d cos f—e sin ^4-/tan ... (5) 

Dividing (3) by Z, i, e, taking the earth’s vertical force as unit, we have 

Force of earth and ship to nadir= ~= cos % -^ sin fd-1 -f A:4-5 • • • (®) 

It t&n V tsn 9 it 

If we resolve the forces (4) and (5) in the direction of the magnetic north, we shall 
find, besides periodical terms, one non-periodical term which therefore represents 

the mean force of the ship to North, and therefore H=xH, is the “mean 

force to North,” or the mean value of the northern component of the force of earth and 
ship. 

If we take the “ mean force to North,’ or XH for unit, or, in other words, divide by 
we derive from (4) and (5) the following expressions for the force of earth and ship to 
North and to East respectively, viz. 

H' cos S 

ToNorth=^^=I+sBcos?-Ssm?-fT)cos2?-@sin2?, ... (7) 

To East =5^=3l+SBsm?+6cos?+®sin2?+ecos2?, ... (8) 

in which is the directive force of earth and ship on the needle, ^ the deviation. 
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9(=^, S=i(oUn^+g, 

®= H(/*“'’+§)• 

From equations (7) and (8) we obtain 

t x^ ^-f^sin ^ + gcos^+^ 8m2^ + @ coa 2g ...... (9) 

1 +Bco8 5--S8m5-f'S)cos 25—@ sin 2^* 

whence if ^ be the azimuth of the ship’s head measured from the direction of the dis¬ 
turbed needle so that 5’'=?--^, 

sinS=5t cos^+9B sin^^-f-d cos?'+3) sin(2^-f^)-|-® cos( 25 '' 4 -^). . . (10) 

If the deviations are small, we have approximately 

^=:A-|-B sin?'+C cosf'+D sin2f'-bE cos2^,.(11) 

in which A, B, C, D, E are (nearly) the arcs of which 5t, S, d, d are the sines. 

The term S sin ^ -h d cos f may be put under the form sin in which 

a, called the starboard angle, is an auxiliary angle such that tana=^ • 

If the soft iron of the ship be symmetrically arranged on each side of the fore-and-aft 
line of the ship through the compass, then 

^=0, fcO, /=:0, 

51=0, d=0, 

A=0, E=0. 

R 

If we put £6=1+^+-^? the expression of the nadir force of earth and ship in terms 

Ia 

of earth’s vertical force as unit, is 

Nadir force =|=^cos?-^sin?+f<,,.(12) 

If the ship heels over to starboard an angle e, 93 and 2) (or B and D) remain unaltered; 
and representing the altered values of 5t, d and d by 5tj, d,, and di, we have 


d,=d- 


2A 


d,=d- (^2) + 

=d-xt. 

The alteration in ^ and d may generally be neglected; that in d is often of great 
importance. The quantity %= -1^ tan ^ is called the heeling coefficient, and 

represents the degrees of deviation to windward, or the high side of the ship, produced 
by a heel of one degree when the ship’s head is North or South by the disturbed compass. 


-0 


tan^^ 
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The effect of the coefficients on the deviation is most easily seen by considering the 
effect of the derivative coefficients X, ^ SB, T>, % and of the heeling coefficients, which, 
for convenimce of reference, are here arranged in a tabular form. These are as follows:— 

x=l+-^ is a ffictor generally less than 1, giving the northern component of the mean 
directive force on the needle, or “ mean force to North.” 

(approximate value in degrees =:A) is the constant term of the deviation; its 
real value is 0 when the iron is symmetrically placed on each side of the 
compass, and it is not in general distinguishable from an index error of the 
compass, or an error in the assumed variation of the compass (declination). 

’33 ^ ^4“ g) (approximate value in degrees =B) is the maximum of semicircular 

' ^ / c . P 

deviation from fore-and-aft forces; - tan ^ arises from soft iron; ^ from 

hard iron. 

(i=r^^ytan (approximate value in degrees =C) is the maximum of semicircular 

deviation from transverse forces; ^ tan ^ arises from soft iron, and is zero if 
the iron is symmetrically arranged; ^ from hard iron. 

\/S3®+(S* (approximate value in degrees =\/B®-|-C*) is the maximum of semicircular 
deviation. 

is the tangent starboard angle, or of angle measured to right of fore and aft of line of 
ship, in which the force causing the semicircular deviation acts. 

2) (approximate value in degrees =D) is the maximum of quadrantal deviation 

from soft iron symmetrically placed. 

-2—l)=^i8 the part of 5) arising from fore-and-aft soft iron. 

2 \ A f 2\ 

= — ^ is the. part of T) arising from transverse soft iron. 

@ (approximate value in degrees =E) is the maximum of quadrantal deviation 

from soft iron unsymmetrically placed. 

tan^=j^ is the heeling coefficient, or the deviation to windward in degrees 

for one degree of heel when ship’s head North or South by disturb^ 
compass. 

tan ^ is the part of heeling coefficient from transverse soft iron. 

tan 0 is the part of heeling coefficient from vertical soft iron, and vertical force 
of hard iron. 

^ is the increase or decrease of vertical force above or below mean when ship’s head is 
North or South. 
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?+iH taii^=s8H, 

are the equations for determining c and P separately when 0 has been determined in 
two different latitudes; 

~ i^a i-.if ’ 

are equations for determining c and P separately when observations have been made 
in one geographical position, but on two different angles of heel; 

a3=igcos^'-(l+®)cosC 

6=-i|'8iii^'+(l-®)smC 

are equations for determining 99 and ^ by observations of deviation and horizontal force 
on one azimuth of the ship’s head, X and 2) being known or estimated. 


There is a physical representation of Poisson’s fundamental equations so simple, and 
which gives us so great a power of estimating the effect on the compass of different 
arrangements of iron in a ship, as well as of tracing to their cause any peculiarities in 
the observed deviation, that it seems desirable, before entering on the peculiarities of 
structure and deviation in armour-plated ships, to explain this representation, and to 
show how it explains the phenomena of deviation. 

If an infinitely thin straight rod of soft iron be magnetized by the induction of the 
earth, the effect will be the same as if each end became a pole having an intensity pro¬ 
portional to the component of the earth’s force resolved in the direction of the rod, and 
to the section and capacity for induction of the rod. 

Let us now suppose nine soft iron rods placed as Plate X. It will be seen that for 
each rod we must distinguish the two cases, that in which its coefficient is and that 
in which it is —. It vdll also be seen that in the three cases, viz. —a, —— k, in 
which the rod passes through the compass, we may consider both ends as acting, but 
that in other cases it is convenient to consider only the action of the near end, and that 
the far end is at an infinite distance. 

The rod < 2 , it will be observed, can only be magnetized by the component X, b only 
by Y, and c only by Z ; and if we call (zX, ^Y, and cZ the force vdth which these rods 
attract the north end of the needle, and if we suppose, as we are at liberty to do, the 

MDGCCLXV. 2 p 
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rods beii]^ imaginary, that they exercise no action on one another, a, 5, and c will produce 
a force to head 

=sflX-4-^Y-4"CZ; 

so d, e, and/will produce a force to starboard 

=dX-heY-f/Z, 

and h, and k will produce a force to nadir 

=yX-hAY+>J;Z. 

By comparing these results with Poisson’s formulae, we see that for the effect of the 
soft iron of the ship, however complicated its arrangement may be, we may substitute 
the nine soft iron rods. 

The quantities P, Q, R in the general equations may be conveniently represented by 
three bar-magnets, placed in fixed positions in the ship; P attracting the north end of the 
compass-needle to the head, Q to starboard, and R to nadir. 

Very simple considerations will show us that the two rods a and e will increase the 

directive power on the needle in the proportion of : 1, and that the other seven 

rods, as well as the permanent forces P, Q, R, will not affect the mean directive force. 
Simple considerations will also show that a and e will produce a deviation, 

^%in2?'=Dsin2^^ 

nearly. like considerations will show that c and P will produce a deviation, 
sin ^'= tan «sin sin 
Also that/and Q vrill produce a deviation, 

COS ^'= tan ^cos ^'=C cos 

The other less important terms, as well as the heeling error, may be obtained in the 
same manner. 


DISCUSSION OF THE TABLES. 

At the risk of some repetition it may be convenient to give here a brief explanation 
of the quantities tabulated. 

The first five quantities, A, B, C, D, E, are the “approximate coefficients” which 
give the deviation of the compass on every course by means of the expression 
A+B sin cos D sin 2^+E cos 2^', 

in which ^ is the deviation, ^ the azimuth of the ship’s head measured eastward fi*om 
the direction of the disturbed needle, A, B, C, D, E being expressed in degrees and 
minutes. 

This expression is sufficiently accurate for deviations not exceeding 20°; for larger 
deviations, the exact expression for the deviation given in the preceding part of the • 
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paper requires the tise of the “ exact coefficients ” ^ SS, 0, 2), which are not ex¬ 
pressed in d^ees and minutes, but are nearly the sines of the corresponding angles 
A, B, C, D, E. 

For the purpose of this discussion we may confine our attention to A, B, C, D, E. 

A is the “ constant part of the deviation.” A real value of A can only be caused by 
elongated horizontal masses of soft iron unsymmetrically arranged with reference to the 
compass, and would be the same in all parts of the globe. An arrangement of hori¬ 
zontal soft iron rods such as that in fig. 1 would give a positive value to A and no 
other term in the deviation. This, however, is not an arrangement which would occur 
on shipboard. 

Pig. 1. Fig. 2. 


A soft iron rod such as that in fig. 2 would give -f A to the starboard compass, com¬ 
bined with -f-E; and —A, combined with — E, to the port compass. 

This arrangement is not unfrequent in the relative positions of the spindle of the 
steering-wheel and the binnacle compasses placed near it for the guidance of the 
helmsman. 

In compasses placed in the middle line of the ship such an arrangement is improbable, 
and in such case A has probably little or no real value. An ap]yarent value may, how¬ 
ever, be given to A by index-error in the compass on board, index or other error in the 
shore compass with which it is compared, or error of observations generally. 

When the ship heels over, an elongated horizontal mass of iron, which was symme¬ 
trically placed from being below the compass, as the screw-shaft or the keel, is thrown 
to one side, and an A may then be introduced caused by and proportional to the angle 
of heel; but this has not been found of sufficient amount to require attention in 
practice. 

The terms B sin5’'-|-C cos make up together what is called the “semicircular devia¬ 
tion B depending on fore-and-aft forces, and having its zero when the ship’s head is 
North or South, its maximum when it is East or West; C depending on transverse forces, 
and having its zero when the ship’s head is East or West, its maximum when it is North 
or South. 

B consists of two parts, one a coefficient arising from vertical induction in soft iron 
before or abaft the compass, and being multiplied by the tangent of the dip and a factor 

~ hereafter explained; the oth^ a coefficient arising from permanent magnetism of the 

2p2 
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hard iroa ia the ship aeting in the fore-aad-aft line, and multiplied by the reciprocal 
of the eartVs horizontal force, and also by the factor The last part may be considered 

as itself consisting of two parts; one, of the subpermanent magnetism induced while the 
ship was building by the vertical component of the earth’s force, and which probably 
beai^ some relation to the transient magnetism induced by the same vertical component; 
another, of the subpermanent magnetism induced while the ship was building by the 
headward component of the earth’s horizontal force. 

C theoretically consists of similar parts acting towards the sides of the ship; but as 
the iron may in general be considered as symmetrically arranged on each side of the 
compass, the value of O is probably, in all cases when the ship is upright and the com¬ 
pass is amidships, to be attributed to subpermanent magnetism induced while the ship 
was building by the transverse component of the earth’s horizontal force. The part of 
B consisting of transient induced magnetism varies as the tangent of the dip. The other 
part of B and C vary inversely as the earth’s horizontal force. As regards changes 
which take place after launching, without a change of geographical position, there are 
differences between the several parts of B and C which require notice. 

When the ship is launched, notwithstanding that her head is no longer kept in one 
fixed direction, the forces which cause the two first-mentioned parts of B still act in 
precisely the same direction as before, and these two parts probably undergo little 
change. 

With the third part of B and the whole of C the case is very different. The forces 
which cause these parts cease to act in the same direction as at first. If the vessel is 
allowed to swing at her anchors, or is under sad or steam, she will probably on an 
average be nearly as much on one point as on another; or, which would come to nearly 
the same thing, if she is lying in a tideway she may be alternately for six hours in one 
direction and for six hours in the opposite direction. A great portion of the C and of 
that part of the B which arose from horizontal force thus become dispelled. 

The symmetry which gives C its character ceases the moment the ship heels. An 
addition is then made to C proportional to the angle of heel, and this addition consists 
in fact of two parts, corresponding to the two parts of B which, as we have seen, do not 
exist in the original C, viz. a part consisting of transient magnetism induced by the 
vertical force, and a part consisting of subpermanent magnetism induced by the same 
force. These will be more conveniently considered when we come to discuss the heel¬ 
ing error. 

The semicircular deviation may be put under the form sin (?’' -f - a), in which 

-v/B® 4”C^ represents the maximum of semidrcular deviation, a ^tan a= the angle to 

the right of the ship’s head of the force causing this deviation; for convenience, these 
two quantities are tabulated in the eleventh and thirteenth columns. 

The terms I>sin2?"-fEcos2?" make up what is called the “quadmital deviation.” 
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This can only be caused by hyrizmtal induction in soft iron. E can only be caused by 
horizontal induction in soft iron vmsymmetricaXly distributed, but of any shape; an 
E may therefore be caused by the compass being placed out of the midship line and 
exposed to the influence of spherical or cylindrical masses, such as the iron gun-turrets 
of modem war-vessels. 

D, which in ordinary cases is always -f-, is caused by horizontal induction in soft iron 
arranged according to one or other of the following types:— 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 



In the figures -{-a represents masses of soft iron entirely before or entirely abaft the 
compass, as engines, boilers, funnels, iron masts, &c.; —a represents soft iron extending 
through the position of the compass, as the keel and hull of the ship, the screw-shaft, 
armour-plating, &c., the effect of the latter in almost all cases exceeding that of the 
former, so that a is in general negative; —e represents the effect of all the transverse 
soft iron, as the bottom of the ship, the iron decks (except where interrupted by hatch¬ 
ways near the compass), iron deck beams, and the engines, boilers, &c.; -{-^represents 
the masses of iron, comparatively few in number, which lie to one side of the compass, 
as decks where the compass is in or over a hatchway, occasional guns, davits, See. In 
every ship which has been examined, the effect of the transverse iron extending through 
the position of the compass exceeds that of any masses of iron wholly on one side, and 

e is negative and greater than a ; and as T), and consequently D, are in almost 

all cases -f-. 

D and E do not change -with a change of geographical position. 

In almost all cases in iron-built ships, not only is the direction of the needle directly 
affected by the iron of the ship, but a further prejudicial effect is caused by the soft iron 
diminishing the mean directive force of the needle, and so indirectly increasing the effect 
of all disturbing forces. This is shown by the factor X, which gives the mean value of 
the directive force, or rather of the northern component of the directive force in the 
ship, and which is almost always less than unity, the force on shore being considered as 
unity. 

The cause of this diminution will be seen by figs. 3 & 4. In fig. 4 a little considera¬ 
tion will show that both —a and —^ diminish the directive force. In fig. 3 in- 
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crease the dir^jtive force, —-e diminishes it; but as — ^ always exceeds -J”®? tibe result 
is a diminution on the whole. 

The expreimon for X in terms of a and e is 

X=l+^. 

Tbe tabulated values of X are obtained by comparing the terms of vibration of a hori¬ 
zontal needle vibrated in the position of the compass in the ship and also on shore; 
X does not change with a change of geographical position. 

The determination of T) and x gives us the means of determining the two parts a and 

and also the two parts of which D is composed, separately; and these are accordingly 
tabulated. 

The preceding are the only coefficients which affect the compass when the ship is 
upright; but when the ship heels over, new disturbing forces are called into play, caused 
by arrangements of soft or hard iron of one or other of the following types:— 


Fig. 5. 




—c represents, as before, the transverse soft iron, which will evidently, as the ship heels 
over, produce a force to windward, or the high side of the ship, on the north end of the 
needle. If the rods -\-k and — k represent soft iron, then -^-k gives a force acting down¬ 
wards on the north end of the needle, which, as the ship heels, becomes a force to wind¬ 
ward ; — ^ a force acting upwards, which, as the ship heels, becomes a force to leeward. 
The permanent magnetism of the ship will generally act downwards if the compass is 
over the end which has been South in building, upwards if over the end which has been 
North in building. The amount of the two forces may be ascertained by vibrating a 
dipping-needle on shore and in the ship with her head in certain positions. The pro¬ 
portion of the mean vertical force on board to the vertical for(^ on shore is denoted by 
the coefficient which is tabulated for those ships in which the observations have been 
made. 

From the values of jO., 2) and X we obtain by a simple formula, viz. ^“*1^ 6 1**, 

the “heeling coefficient to windward,” or the deviation to windward caused, when the 
ship’s head is N. or S. by compass, by an angle of heel of 1°. When this coefficient has 
a negative sign it indicates a deviation to leeward. The values of the heeling coefficient 
so deduced are tabulated. The value changes with a change of geographical porition. 

From the values of 2) and X we may also determine how much of the heeling error 
arises from the transverse soft iron represented in the figures 3, 4 & 5, and how 
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much from the vertical soft iron and the hard iron, the first = ^2) + ^—tan ^ 
the second =r tan and these two parts are tabulated in the next columns. 

If we have not an opportunity of observing the vertical force on a sufficient nui^^ber 
of points to obtain its mean value, the values observed will be affected by soft iron 
represented by the rod in the following figure:— 


Kg. 6. 



the value of fi on any azimuth ^ being in fact increased by -f- cos where ^ is the 

din. It is therefore convenient to know the values of q or and these are also 

^ tan 5 

tabulated ,* g does not change with a change of geographical position. 

In comparing the heeling error when the ship’s head is North or South, we must 
beware of falling into the error of confusing the two senses in which these words may 
be used. It may seem most natural to suppose the ship’s head to be North or South 
when upright, and that she is then heeled over without altering her direction. In that 
case we should have (nearly) 

Heeling error head North : heeling error head South ;: 1—SB: 1 -1-33. 

In fact the heeling error is nearly, inversely proportional to the directive force on the 
needle. 

But this is not the sense in which the term is generally used. In general we suppose 
the ship swung when heeled to starboard and again when heeled to port, and the devia¬ 
tions tabulated in the usual way, according to the ship s azimuth by disturbed compass. 
In this case, which is the simplest mode of considering the error for the purpose of 
correction, the heeling error, head North, will only differ from the heeling error, head 
South, by reason of the quantity i. e. by reason of the difference of the vertical and 
not of the horizontal forces in the two positions. 

The importance of the heeling error, owing to its large amount in certain ships, will be 
seen in the discussion of the values given in the Tables; and the importance of being 
able to determine it by observations easily made, and without the necessity of actually 
heeling over the ship, can hardly be overrated. 

We are now in a position to consider the numerical values of the coefficients given in 
the Tables. 
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Comtant Demotion* 

A. 

Hie Tallies of A, when the compass is placed in the middle line of the ship, and when 
the^eriations have been observed with every care, are always so small, that tlie v^es 
whack appear in the Tables may be considered rather as errors of adjufirtanent and 
obsermtion than as real values. In fact it may be inferred that in aU cases whmre the 
compass is in the middle line of the ship, we may consider A as zero. It results from 
this, and is important in practice, that we, may safely take the mean of the compass 
bearings of any object, on four or more equidistant compass courses, as the correct 
magnetic bearing; observing, however, that if we observe on four points only, and D be 
large, these ought to be either the cardinal or the quadrantal points. 

Srnmcircular BeoiaUon^ 

B sin cos 

The points which require attention are,— 

1 . Its original value and its connexion vrith the direction of the ship in building, and 
the position of the compass in the ship. 

2. The changes which take place after launching. 

3. The subsequent changes. 

4. The changes which take place on a change of geographical position. 

1. In wood-built ships, as maybe seen by an inspection of the Deviation Tables given 
in the work of the late Captain E. J. Johnson, II.N., on the deviation of the compass, the 
direction of the force causing the semicircular deviation is in northern latitudes nearly 
towards the ship’s bow. In iron-built ships it is nearly to that part of the ship which was 
South in building; or, in other words, the starboard angle as given in the Tables, is nearly 
the same as the azimuth of the ship’s head to the East of South in building; thus,— 

Starboard angle, or direction 

Direction of head in building. of semicircular deviation. 

Orontes . . N. 66° W. or S. 246° E. 236° 

Tamar. . . West orS. 270°E. 279° 

The case of the armour-plated ships is an interesting exception to this rule. Such 
ships are generally plated after launching, and in a different position from that of 
building. In these ships the angle of the semicircular force is generally intermediate 
between the angle of the ship’s head to the East of South in building, and the like angle 
in being iron plated; thus,— 



Direction of head 

Direction of head 

Direction of 
Semicircular 


in building. 

in plating. 

Deviation. 

Warrior . . 

. N. 3 E. or S. 177 E. 

N.W. or S. 225 E. 

19S 

Black Prince 

. S. 20E. 20 

South. 0 

8 

Defence . . 

. S. 47 W. 313 

S. 19° E. 19 

0 

Resistance 

.1 _ 


f313 

Valiant . . 

I West, 270 generally to westward . . 

* {282 
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From these results we may infer that the process of plating an iron ship in the direc¬ 
tion opposite to that of building will always produce a diminution, which in some 
cases may become a reversal of her semicircular deviation; and that by duly taking 
advantage of this circumstance, the deviations of iron-plated ships may be brought within 
manageable limits. 

The Tables show, as might have been anticipated, the much larger amount of the 
deviation in the steering and main-deck compasses than in the Standard Compass, and 
the advantages to be derived from a judicious selection of a place for the compass; un¬ 
fortunately even in the case of the Standard Compass the choice of position is so limited 
by the exigencies of the arrangements for working and fighting the ship, that the devia¬ 
tions in these compasses are generally larger than could be wished. 

2. After launching, and when the vessel is swinging at anchor, or sailing or steaming 
in various directions, the values of B and C generally diminish rapidly; and this change 
would no doubt be accelerated by the vessel being exposed to blows or jars in a position 
different from that of building. 

The following cases show a rapid change of B and C after launching. The most 
instructive have been selected from the Tables, but the elaborate series of observations 
made in the Great Eastern (Phil. Trans. 1860) are the most conclusive, as that ship was 
in every respect prepared for sea, and the observations are strictly comparable throughout. 

H.M.S. Achilles, built in dry dock at Chatham, and fully plated there also, head 
S. 52° E., floated out of dock 24th December 1863, and moored head and stern in 
the Eiver Medway, head S. 62° E. In March 1864, after taking in steam machinery, 
the ship made a short trial trip down the river, and then returned to the former 
moorings, but with her head secured in the opposite direction, or N. 62° W. 
Equipment and fittings completed by October 11th, when the head was shifted 
round to S. 55° E., and on the following day steamed to Sheerness and commenced 
sea service. 




S. 


1863. Dec. 

23.—In dock at Chatham. 

-f*464 

-[-•323 

1864. Sept. 26.—Complete for sea, head N. 62° W. . . 

-h-377 

-[-•037 

Oct. 

11.—Complete for sea, head S. 55° E. 

-[-•355 

-[-•062 

Oct. 

13.—Swinging at anchor, Sheerness . . . 

-h-362 

-f-047 

Dec. 

5.—^At Plymouth, after 25 days in dock,! 

-[-•361 

-[-•123 


head S. 79° E./ 


H.M.S. Royal Oak, wood-built ship, iron-plated in dock at Chatham, head S. 49° E. 


1863. Mar. 19.—Floated out of dock.-|-*253 -[-‘287 

April 11.—Swinging at anchor, River Medway . . -f--231 -f -197 

June 2.—Swinging at anchor, River Medway . . -[-•248 -[-•128 

1864. Jan. 8.—Swinging at anchor, Plymouth . . . -[-•218 -[-•172 


The example of the Achilles is very instructive. The large value of ^-[-•323 giving 
MDCCCLXV. 2 Q 
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a C of 19°, wMck was cau^ by tke ^ip haTing been bnilt, plated, and moored with the 
siarboatd si^ Soath, is reduced to + *037 or 2° 10^ by lying for m months wiA the 
side South. This gunonnt does not alte materially while the ship is allowM to 
swing, but when she is twenty-five days in dock with the starboard side South, it suddenly 
rises to -b'l^S or 7°. 

SS, it wdll be observ’ed, changes much less at first, and hardly changes at all afterwards; 
this diference must be attributed in part to this, that while the whole of is to 
attributed to subpermanent magnetism arising from horizontal induction in transvm^ 
hard iron, a large part of the original SB was probably caused by the transient magnetic 
arising from vertical induction in soft iron, and a further part by the subpermanent mag¬ 
netism arising from vertical induction in hard iron, so that possibly not more than TOO was 
caused by the subpermanent ma^etism arising from induction from the headward com¬ 
ponent of the horizontal force, nearly the whole of which may have been removed by six 
months’ reversal of her direction, so as to leave little room for subsequent change of S. 

In connexion with this part of the subject we may observe that the same circumstances 
which cause the teansient magnetism arising from horizontal induction in transverse 
iron (—€) to be greater than the transient magnetism arising from horizontal induction 
in fore-and-aft iron (—«), lead us to expect that the subpermanent magnetism arising 
from horizontal induction in transverse hard iron (Ci) will be greater than the subper¬ 
manent magnetism arising from horizontal induction in fore-and-aft hard iron (changing 
part of 9B), and that consequently we should expect the relative changes of ^ which take 
place on a change of direction to be greater than those of SB, and this will be found to 
be vmified in almost all cases, except when the ship has been built nearly North and South. 

3. After a certain time, which may be roughly estimated at a year after launching, 
this process seems to stop, and the values of B and C remain remarkably permanent. 
The former paper* contains numerous examples of this in ordinary iron-built ships. 

This will appear also from the following instances of the iron-plated ships. 





Standard Compass. 

S3. e. 

Warrior. 

September 1861 

. . . -*449 

~T24 


October 

1861 

.... --409 

-•092 


July 

1862 

.... --321 

-T14 


June 

1863 

.... --317 

-T32 


July 

1864 

.... --Sll 

-•054 


October 

1864 

.... --307 

-•072 

Defence. 

February 

1862 

.... +*464 

+ •005 


March 

1863 

.... +-379 

-•034 


December 

1863 

. . , . +-403 

-•016 


April 

1864 

.... -f-391 

-•007 


October 

1864 

.... +-379 

-•034 


* Philosophical Transactions, Part H. 1860. 
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Standard Cemps^s. 


Black Prmce. 

Novemb^ 

1861 . . . 

B. 

+ •422 

(J. 

+*058 


September 

1862 . . . 

+•383 

+ •074 


July 

1863 . . . 

+ •384 

+ •067 


April 

1864 . . . 

+•389 

+•086 


October 

1864 . . . 

+ •349 

+•050 

Resistance. 

August 

1862 . . . 

+•149 

-•158 


June 

1863 . . . 

+ •152 

-•138 


December 

1863 . . . 

+ •106 

-•120 


December 

1864 . . . 

+ •065 

-•153 


It will be remembered in the foregoing examples that the ships have been frequently 
subjected to the strains in docking, trials, in gales of wind, and at high rates of speed, 
and especially to concussions from the drilling and firing their heavy ordnance. 

A striking example of the permanency of the magnetism of an “ old ” iron ship after 
severe concussion is afforded in the case of the Adventure troop-ship built in 1854. 
This ship, in the course of foreign service during a fog, struck on a rock with sufficient 
force to tear away and crush in 20 feet of the stem and bow under water; appended 
are the coefficients observed before proceeding on the foreign service, and after the 


injuries sustained had been repaired in dock. 

B. 

d. 

1862. April 26th . 

-•073 

+ •186 

1862. October 28th . . 

—•071 

+ •186 

An equally close agreement will be found, 

on reference to the Tables, to exist in the 


other magnetic coefficients of this ship; the exact accordance of the numerical values is 
of course accidental, but is conclusive as to the great wear and tear and rough usage an 
old iron ship can undergo without her magnetic conditions being changed. 

4. The determination of the proportion of the semicircular deviation, or rather of B, 
which arises from vertical induction in soft iron, and that which arises from the perma¬ 
nent or sub permanent magnetism of hard iron, is a matter of great interest. Theore¬ 
tically it may be determined in two modes, either by observing the deviation in two 
different magnetic latitudes, or by observing the deviation with the ship upright and 
heeled over. Unfortunately there is a gi'eat want of observations under these circum¬ 
stances. The deviations of the iron-plated ships, given in the Tables, were carefully 
observed both at Lisbon and Gibi'altar, but the difference of latitude between either 
place and England is too small, and the change in the subpermanent magnetism too 
great to enable us to derive any very certain results from these observations. 

The difficulty of heeling a large ship is so great that few observations except in an 
upright position can be expected; we owe, however, to the zeal of the officers in com¬ 
mand of the Warrior*, Black Prince, and Defence, that these ships were swung at 

* Ma^aetic science is indexed to the Honourable Captain CfecensAiiE of Majesty’s Ship Wamor, for the 
interest he has eviiwjed, and assistance he has rendered in obtaining eomplete records of that ^ip j and 
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lisbon upright, and heeled about 7° to starboard and to port. The agreement of the 
values of the coefficient — derived by the different methods is not very satisfactory, and 

it can only he considered as a rough approximation to the truth. 

From the equation for comparison of semicircular deviation in different latitudes 


Htan 

P 

A* 

c 

A 

Warrior .... 

-•471 

-f-068 

Black Prince . . . 

+•061 

-f-142 

Defence .... 

+■206 

-f-079 

Resistance.... 

-•330 

+ 190 

From heeling-error formulae. 

€ 

T 

Warrior. 


+ •108 

Black Prince . . . 


+ •181 

Defence . . . . . 


+•119 


Taking the mean of the several values in the ships. 



Original 
value of B. 

c 

T" 

Part of B 
from soft iron. 

Part of B 
from hard iron. 

Warrior. 

— 

•083 

+ 12 

-sfei 

Black Prince. 

+ 23 

•161 

+ 23 

0 

Defence. 

+ 25f 

•099 

+ 141 

+111 

Taking the present values of B 

in the ships. 



c 

Part of B 

Part of B 



X 

from soft iron. 

from hiu*d iron. 

Warrior.. 

-17 

•083 

+ 12 

-29 

Black Prince. 

+ 19 

•161 

+ 23 

— 4 

Defence. 

+ 21 

•099 


+ 61 


And in any other magnetic latitude for which the horizontal force is H, the hori¬ 
zontal force in England beiag 1 and the dip 0, we should have 

o 

29 o 

Warrior .... B=: — ^+4ftan^. 

Black Prince. . . B=-—g-pbi tan 6. 

o 

Defence .... B= ^ 

also to William Mates, Esq., Master of Her Majesty’s Ship Defence, for a valuable series of observations ma^ 
in that ship, and for his exertions in obtaining results in several ships of the Channel Squadron. 
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Qmdrantal Deviation, D sin 2^+E cos 2^. 

Mean force to North XH. 

The Tables show that the values of E when the ship is upright and the compass in 
the midship line, give no certain indication of any real value. The more accurate the 
instrument, and the more careful the observations, the smaller E generally is. 

When the compass is not in the midship line the case is different; an E may then 
have a considerable value. Instances of this will be seen in the deviations of the Royal 
Sovereign, the peculiar construction and fittings of which ship made it necessary to 
place compasses considerably out of the midship line, and with gun turrets placed 
diagonally to them. 

o i 

At the steering wheel on upper deck . . . . E=~9 14 

At the steering wheel in captain’s cabin . . . E= — 5 10 

j 1 j 1 (Port side.E=-f4 38 

Forward on lower deck-(^^ , , ^ 

(Starboard side . . . E=—4 42 

It vdll easily be seen that a -}-E would be caused by a gun turret in the first and 
third quadrant relatively to the compass, and a — E by a turret in the second and 
fourth. The close agreement of the numerical value of E in the two last examples, 
with the difference in their signs, is striking. 


The value of the E introduced by the ship heeling by an angle i to starboard being 


2K 


and both c and g being generally positive, we should expect a — E when the ship heels 
to starboard, a -1-E when she heels to port, and this is the case in the few instances 
we have in the Tables. 

E.' 


Warrior.—Standard Compass . . 

Black Prince.—Standard Compass . 
Defence.—Standard Compass . . 


O O ( 

(7J to starboard —0 45 
to port . . +0 59 

to starboard —1 25 
to port . . -}~1 50 

7J to starboard —0 05 
7J to port . . 4-1 hO 


D. 

As regards D, the most important point is its magnitude in different positions in ships 
of different classes. 

The usual or average value of D has greatly increased since the publication of the 
Paper in 1860. In that paper it was observed that a value for this coefficient not 
exceeding 4° and ranging between that amount and 2°, might be assumed to represent 
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the averse or normal amount in vessels of all sizes, and in only two vessels mentioned 
in that paper did D exceed 6°. 

In the iron-huilt armour-plated ships its average amount in the Standard Compass is 
about 7®!, in the steering-compass about 10°, and in the main-deck compass about 12°, 
In the wood-built iron-plated ships the value of D is smalt. 

Hie following Table gives the value in different ships. 



Warrior. 

Black 

Prince. 

Achilles, 

Defence. 

Besistanoe. 

Hector. 

Valiant. 

B<^al Oak 
twood- 
hinlt). 

Standard compass. 

S arboatd steering. 

Mam deck. 

+ 8 27 
+ 11 56 
+ 11 43 

+ 7 38 
+ 10 32 
+ 13 16 

+ 58 

+ 8 51 
+ 12 13 

+ 70 
+ 10 16 
+ 14 35 

+ ^ 17 
+ 8 28 
+ 14 0 

+ 5 24 
+ 8 24 
+ 9 47 

+ 4 54 
+ 6 52 
+ 8 05 

+ 3 09 
+ 1 47 
+ 1 28 


The large amount in the Standard and Steering Compass of the Warrior is doubtless 
owing to the rifle tower which is immediately before them, and which gives a -f The 
small comparative values in the Hector and Valiant to the iron-plating being extended 
from end to end in the ship giving a —a, and the absence of a complete transverse armour 
bulkhead, the existence of which in the Defence and Eesistance, as well as in the 
Warrior and Black Prince, give large —-e, and consequently large deviations in the bin¬ 
nacle and main-deck compasses. 

Between the Resistance and the Defence there is a remarkable difference. These are 
nearly sister ships, but with this difference, that from the different position of the mizen- 
mast in the two ships their standard and steering compasses are very differently placed 
with reference to the transverse armour bulkhead. In the Resistance the Standard 
Compass is exactly above the bulkhead at a height of 12 feet. The steering-compass is 
about 4 feet in front, and the same height above it; while in the Defence these compasses 
are about 20 feet abaft it. 

Such a bulkhead, when magnetized at right angles to its plane, will produce a fore-and-aft 
force on all points in, or nearly in, the same plane in the opposite direction to the mag¬ 
netizing force. It will therefore, in the case of the standard and steering-compasses of 
the Resistance, introduce a —a as well as a — while it will produce little or no —■« in 
compasses placed as in the Defence, and a much smaller 
These differences do not show themselves in the value of D, which is in fact less in 
the Resistance than in the Defence, notwithstanding the much more powerful action of 
the forces which cause it. In order to see them, we must obtain separately the two 
parts of the quadrantal deviation D, or the value of a and e. This is done in the fol¬ 
lowing Table:— 
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Warrior, 

Black 

Prince. 

Achilles. 

Defence. 

Besist- 

anee. 

Hector. 

Valiant. 

Royal Oak 
(wood- 
built). 

a j j f From foi«-and-aft induction... 
Standard .. | jrrQm transrerse induction ... 

+ 54 

+ 8 24 

- 4 4 
+11 42 

- § 45 
+ 9 40 

-2 4^ 
+ 9 44 

- 5 55 
+ 12 21 

- 3 51 
+ 9 1.5 

- 2 14 
+ 7 11 

- 1 19 
+ 4 3i 

Starboard / From fore-and-aft induction... 
Steering .. • t From transverse induction ... 

+ 0 14 
+ 11 46 

- 3 47 
+14 28 

- 3 47 
+ 12 43 

- 2 17 
+ 12 35 

- 7 53 
+ 16 33 

- 3 23 
+ 11 49 

- 2 59 
+ 9 54 

-27 
+ 3 51 

TW • Ti “ 

Mam JJecK transverse induction ... 


- 2 35 
+15 58 

- 3 9 
+15 36 

- 2 10 
+ 16 58 

- 1 02 
+ 15 11 

- 5 58 
+ 15 54 

- 6 56 
+ 15 14 

- 3 51 
+ 5 20 

, T fu .... 

+ 002 
— •256 

-112 

— •079 

-078 

-•278 

-•064 

-•348 

-•158 

-109 

-•068 

-043 

-143 

-•066 

-122 

Standard| ^ 

-•322 

- 277 

-103 

-343 

— •326 

—•263 

— •214 

Starboard f« . 

Steering... \ e . 

i + 006 

1 --340 

-100 

-380 

- 193 
-■401 

-093 

-•325 

-•085 

-2al 



-•068 

-083 

i --048 

-027 

-151 

-•176 

-116 

Main Deck -j ^ 


-•418 

-•407 

— 434 

—•409 

-•397 

-•380 

-160 






The conclusions we have drawn will be seen to be supported by this separation. Thus 
we see that the Warrior is the only vessel which has a -j-aand a +1^ from fore-and-aft 
iron. In the Hector and Valiant the D is comparatively small, because the —a is large, 
the —e small. 

In the Eesistance the two parts, the difference of which makes up the D, are very 
much larger than in the Defence, though the resulting value of D is less. 

The comparison of the values of D and of a and ^.in the compasses of the Eoyal 
Oak with those in the compasses of the Hector and Valiant is very instructive. These 
ships are nearly alike in dimension, in the arrangement of the iron-plating, and the posi¬ 
tion of the compasses. The Royal Oak has an iron upper deck, but is otherwise wood- 
built. The Hector and Valiant are entirely iron-built. 

A first inspection of the Table might lead us to infer that the large value of D in the 
iron-plated ships is due to the armour-plating at the sides, but the comparison with the 
Royal Oak shows this not to be the case. In fact a little consideration will show that, 
as regards longitudinal induction, the effect of armour-plating continued from end to end 
is to produce a —that, as regards transverse induction, the effect of the parts which 
run fore and aft is to produce a small and the effect of the transverse parts near 
the extremities of the ship to produce a small —so that on the whole the tendency is 
probably rather to diminish than to increase D. The large value of D in the iron ships 
is evidently attributable to the increased amount of transverse iron in decks, bulkheads, 
iron beams, and the iron bottom of the ship, the magnetism of which is, as it were, con¬ 
ducted upwards by the iron sides. 


X. 

The value of X is so closely connected vrith that of D that it is desirable to consider 
them together. In the earlier built iron vessels X was very nearly equal to 1. In the 
Rainbow, at four stations distributed along nearly the whole length of the ship, X ranged 
from *972 to 1*003. In the Ironsides, the first iron-built sailing ship, it was *917 at 
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the steering-compa^. In several iron-built ships purchased into the Eoyal Navy from 
tea to fifteen years after Mr. Airt’s observ^ations, X averages at present about *930. In 
the iron-plated ships of the present day it ranges from *700 to *900. 

The following are its values in the iron-plated ships before mentioned. 


Warrior. 

Black 

Prince. 

Achilles. 

Defence. 

Resistance. 

Hector. 

Valiant 

Royal 0^ 
(wood- 
built). 

Standard compass. *873 

•783 

•822 

•822 

•758 

•814 ! 

•859 

•907 

Starboard steering. *833 

•760 

•777 

•794 

•703 

•791 

•817 

•906 

Main deck. 

•757 

*755 

•759 

•782 

•726 

•722 

•862 


The large value in the Warrior is evidently owing to the rifle tower, the small value 
in the Eesistance, as compared to the value in the Defence, to the position of the com¬ 
passes with respect to the armour bulkheads as above described, and with reference to 
the armour-plating generally. 

Familiarity with the values of T) and X in vessels of different classes, is of great import¬ 
ance in enabling us to deduce 9B and (5 by observations made without swinging. 

The mathematical theory from which the values of T) and X are derived, supposes 
that the transient induced magnetism to which T) and 1— X owe their values, is instan¬ 
taneously developed, and as instantaneously destroyed or altered as the ship assumes a 
new position. This we cannot suppose to be exactly true; but whether the time 
required for the soft iron to receive its new magnetic state as the ship swings is appre¬ 
ciable has been a matter of doubt. The opinion of the authors of the Keport of the 
Liverpool Compass Committee (an opinion entitled to the greatest weight) was, that 
an appreciable time was required, and that the value of D in particular might be different 
according as the vessel w^as swung slowly or quickly; we have not, how*ever, been able 
to detect any difference in the values of D which can be attributed to any cause of this 
nature. 

The most remarkable feature, however, in X and T) is the change which takes place 
with the lapse of time, indicating apparently a change in the molecular structure of the 
soft iron by which it becomes less susceptible of induced magnetism. This is shown 
clearly in the following Table:— 
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Standard. 

Starboard steering. 

Main deck. | 




X 

3> 

X 

25 

X 

2) i 

Achilles. 

" October 

1864 

•822 

+ •121 

•777 

+ •154 

•755 

+ •214 ! 

December 

1864 

•854 

+ •116 

•819 

+ •137 

•804 

+•188 i 


' November 

1861 

•716 

+ •145 




' 

Black Prince.■< 

September 

April 

1862 

1864 

•783 

•846 

+ •134 
+ •137 

•760 

+ •184 


' 


November 

1864 

•849 

+ •122 

•881 

+ •144 




' February 

1862 

•822 

+ •122 

•794 

+•179 

•759 

+ •254 i 

Defence.< 

December 

1863 

•853 

+ •122 

•842 

+ •180 

•810 

+ •230 i 

April 

1864 

•857 

+•112 

•853 

+ •159 

•828 

+ •233 j 


_ October 

1864 

•852 

+•112 

•830 


•842 

+ *230 j 

Resistance ... j 

f August 

1862 

•758 

+ •111 



•782 

+ -244 

1 December 

1863 

•850 

+ •122 



•880 

+ •219 i 

1 

r March 

1863 ! 

•861 

+ •047 1 


1 


i 

Royal Oak ... < 

April 

1863 ! 

•907 

+ •061 I 

•887 

+ •067 


1 

[June 

1863 

•907 

+•055 ! 

•906 

+ •031 



Dromedary... j 

rj'>iy 

L December 

1862 ' 
1862 

•841 

•861 

+ •104 

+•097 , 




! 


These changes, and particularly that in the value of X, seem far too great, far too 
regular, and far too consistent, to be attributed to any cause except some molecular 
change in the structure of the iron which, with the lapse of time, renders it less suscep¬ 
tible of induced magnetism. Whether this change is accompanied by any change which 
can affect the strength, the liability to oxidation, or any other qualities of the iron, is a 
point on which we are not able to offer any information, but we beg to suggest it as a 
question deserving a careful experimental investigation. 


Heeling Error. 

As the heeling coefficient depends partly on vertical induction in transverse iron, 
partly on the mean vertical force arising from permanent magnetism and vertical induc¬ 
tion in vertical iron, and as the two conspire when the vertical force of the ship acts 
downwards, or when /a is gi*eater than unity, and counteract each other when the ver¬ 
tical force acts upwards, or when (ju is less than unity, we may expect great differences 
in the heeling coefficient in different ships. In those which have been built head North, 
we may expect a large heeling error in compasses near the stem, and a smaller one in 
compasses near the bow, and the converse in ships built head South. This we find to 
be the case. 

In these cases the uniformity of the heeling coefficients from transverse iron is remark¬ 
able, and they are, as might be expected, all of the same sign; the differences, it will be 
seen, are nearly all in the part which arises from vertical force; this varies from 1° 6' in 
the Warrior to —1° 9' in the Enterprise. 

It will be seen that in the wood-built iron-plated ships the vertical force is generally 
MDCCCLXV. 2 R 
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diminished. This is doubtless the effect of the iron plating, which acts as a — No 
doubt in iron-plated iron-built ships the effect is the same, and the heeling error is 
probably diminished and not increased by the effect of the iron plating. Observations of 
vertical force have not been made in the main-deck compasses of these ships; but pro¬ 
bably there the heeling error would be small, and possibly be a heeling error to leeward. 

We must observe that there has not been an opportunity of making an exact com¬ 
parison of the values of the heeling coefficient deduced from theory with those deduced 
from actually heeling and swinging the ship. The great amount of labour and time 
required to heel a ship of the class we are discussing, and swing her, has prevented such 
observations being made in more than a very small number of cases. In the case of 
the Warrior, Black Prince, and Defence, advantage was taken of their being heeled at 


Class 

of 

Ship. 


Name of Ship. 


Direction of Head in 
building. 


Heeling coefficient from 


vertical 
induction 
in trans- 


vertical 
{force and in 
duction m 
{vertical iroi 


Iron 

ships, 

iron- 

plated. 


July 1862. 
Jan. 1863. 

Sept. 1862. 
Jan. 1863. 
April 1864. 

Oct. 1864. 
Dec. 1864. 
Oct. 1864. 
Dec. 1864. 

Peb. 1862. 
Jan. 1863. 
April 1864. 

Aug. 1862. 
Dec. 1863. 

Feb. 1864. 

(Jan. 1865. 


„ Lisbon.. 
Black Pbincb.... 


Achilles (Standard aft)... 

„ (Standard forward)..! 


Defence. . 


Lisbon . 
Eesistance. 


Hector .. 
Valiant .. 


N.3°E. 

S. 20°E. 

8.51° 40'E. ... 

S.47'’W. 

S. 86 rW.. 

S. 20° E. 

S. 87°W. . 

Plated S.49°E.| 

Plated S. 39° W.| 

Plated S. 79° E. 

Built and plated 
S.66°W; i 

JV. 66 ° W. 

West . 

Probably to E.S.E... 
Prolmbly to N. by W. 
Protably to HJE. ... 
Probably to S. by E. 
Probably to WN.W. 


1-399 

•945 

•971 

•870 

•896 

1-217 

1-240 

1-040 

•968 

1-071 

1-044 


-f069 

-)--io6 

-{-•118 

4--262 

-h-iu 

-f-194 

-f-210 

-172 

-165 

-{-•138 

-}--U7 

-H-157 

-1--176 

-{-•190 


+ 120 


-fd 43 

+0 32 

-f-1 01 
+0 43 
-1-0 48 

+0 50 
-fO 43 
-f-O 49 
-f 0 37 

-fO 51 
-fo 33 
-f 0 42 

-fl 04 
-1-0 45 

-fO 48 

-1-0 37 


-f 1 06 
-f o 50 

-0 11 

-1-0 09 
-0 05 

-0 23 
-0 18 
-1-0 40 
-1-0 41 

- 1-0 08 
— o 03 
-0 06 

+0 14 
- 1-0 08 

-0 03 

- 1-0 11 


4-1 49 
4-1 22 

4-0 50 
4-0 52 
+0 43 

-f 0 27 ' 
4-0 25 1 
4-1 29 
4-1 18 I 

4-0 59 
4-0 30 ; 
4-0 36 , 

4-1 18 , 
4-0 53 . 

4-0 45 j 

4-0 48 I 


Wood 

ships, 

iron- 

pl^^ 


April 1863. 
June 1863. 

Feb. 1864. 

Aug. 1864. 

June 1864. 


Eoyal Oak . 


Prince Consort... 

Ocean... 

Enterprise (Iron topsidas).. 


•622 


4 --045 
4-*127 

4--038 

4--112 

-{-•152 


4-0 24 
4-0 23 

4-0 16 

4-0 19 

4-0 37 


-0 17 
-0 19 


-0 34 
-1 09 


4-0 07 
-fO 04 


-0 15 ; 
-0 29 ! 


Iron 

sbi]^. 


July 1863. 
Nov. 1863. 

Sept. 1863. 
Feb. 1863. 
Feb. 1863. 
Mar. 1863. 
Jime 1^3. 


Oeontes ... 


Tamar.. 

„ (Binnacle over rudder) j 

Wye... 

Caradoc .. 

Clyde . 

Industry . 

City op Sydney. 


1117 

1-248 

1-195 

1-002 

1-275 

•859 

1-246 


4 --056 

4--147 
4--294 

4 -*252 


4-0 36 

4-0 31 
4-0 28 

4>0 27 

4-0 14 

4-0 35 

4-0 18 

4-0 46 


4-0 28 

4-0 20 
4-0 42 

4-0 34 

4-0 01 

4-0 47 

-0 23 

4-0 45 


4-1 04 

4-0 51 
4-1 10 

4-1 0 

4-0 15 

4-1 22 

-0 05 

4-1 31 
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lisbon for the purpose of cleaning the bottoms, to swing them at the same time, and 
the heeling coefficients so obtained correspond very satisfactorily with those obtained 
in England from observations of horizontal and vertical force. But, unfortunately, at 
present we have no instances in which the horizontal and vertical forces were observed 
at the time and place at which the ship was heeled and swxmg; and it seems very 
desirable that the theory should be put to the practical test, though there seems no 
reason to doubt that the results of the two methods would agree within the limits of 
errors of observation. 

9- 

g is one of those quantities which it is of importance to be able to estimate with some 
approach to accuracy, in order that the value of the mean vertical force, or may be 
determined by observations of the vertical force made with the ship’s head on one point 
only. 

The Tables show that this may be done; as might be expected, is larger the 
nearer the stem the Standard Compass is placed, and is negative in compasses placed 


near the bow. 

Achilles.-1-T94 

Resistance.-f-T76 

Defence. 

Black Prince.-{-T18 

Warrior.+*069 


Achilles (Standard forward) . . — T72 

There are indications of changes in the value of the heeling coefficient and in the 
value. of g from the lapse of time, corresponding to the changes in the values of 
2) and X; but more extended observations are necessary to show the amount and law 
of these changes. 

To afford a clear \iew of the general structure of the armour-plated ships, and the 
position of the several compasses, profile sketches of these ships are given (Plate XI.), 
and it may be deemed of sufficient interest to add a brief description of their general 
arrangements as affecting their magnetic characteristics. 

The Warrior, Black Prince, and Achilles, of 6100 tons, are types of the largest size 
iron-built and iron-plated ships of war; they are 380 feet long, 58 feet beam, 26 feet 
draught of water, propelled by engines of 1250 horse-power, and carry from forty to 
twenty heavy guns. 3750 tons of iron is used in the construction of the hull, which 
varies in thickness from 1 j inch near the keel to f inch behind the armour-plates. 
For the Achilles 1200 tons of iron inches thick was employed for the armour-plating. 

The Hector and Valiant of 4100 tons, and the Defence and Resistance of 3700 tons, 
are types of the medium and smaller-sized iron-built and iron-plated ships of war. In 
the general features of construction they are similar to the Warrior, Black Prince, and 
Achilles; all are frigate-built, or with a main deck for the principal battery of guns, 
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and the only wood T]^d in the hulls, with the exception of teak-wood backing to the 
armour plates, is for the surface covering of the iron decks, and for the personal 
anrangements and accommodation of the crews. 

In the Warrior, Black Prince, Defence, and Kedstance, the armour-plating of 4|-inch 
iron is not continued to the bow or stem, but where it terminates is continued from side 
to side of the ship as an armour bulkhead. In the Achilles, Hector, and Valiant, the 
armour plating is continued round the ship, but of smaller dimensions near the bow and 
stem, and with corresponding smaller transverse-armour bulkheads. 

The Royal Oak, Prince Consort, Caledonia, and Ocean, of 4050 tons, 800 to 1000 
horse-power engines, and carrying thirty-five heavy guns, are types of the largest-sized 
wood-bunt iron plated-ships; the hull, with the exception of the iron upper deck and 
its supporting iron beams and uprights, is entirely constructed of wood; the exterior of 
the hull to 4 feet below the water-line (in this respect similar to the iron-built ships) is 
plated with 44-inch iron entirely round. 

The Enterprise, of 993 tons, is the type of the smaller-sized wood-built ship; she is 
constructed to carry four heavy guns within a square battery of 44-inch iron, and has a 
continuous armour belt of 4 J-inch iron round the ship ; the upper deck, deck beams, 
and top sides are of thin plate-iron. 

The Royal Sovereign, of 3765 tons, is an experimental class of vessel; she was origin¬ 
ally a wood-built three-decked ship of 110 guns, but now cut down to the lower-gun 
deck, plated continuously round with b^-inch iron, and with an iron upper deck and 
bulworks. The armament of five guns of large calibre is worked within four turrets; 
the iron frame of these turrets varies in thickness from 54 to 10 inches ; and the largest, 
arranged to carry two guns, weighs 146 tons. 

The internal arrangements of all these classes of ships allow little room for selection 
in the position of the compasses. The accurate drawings, kindly furnished by the 
Department of the Controller of the Navy, enables their several positions to be shown 
with reference to the most important masses of iron. 
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TABLES OF COEFFICIENTS. 

I. Iron-plated, Iron-built Ships. 

II. Iron-plated, Wood-built Ships. 

III. Iron-built Ships, Her Majesty’s Navy. 

IV. Iron-built Ships, Mercantile Marine. 

Table of Terrestrial Magnetic Elements employed in discussion 
op magnetic coefficients. 
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Table L—Iron-plated, Iron-built Ships. 


Ship. 

Cem^ksB. 

Place. 

Date. 

Approxbaate coefficients. 

liart ooeffiments. 

A 

B 

0 

D 

E 

I 


€ 


i 

Waksios. 

(6109 tons), 

Iron-plated, 
iron hull, 

^ guns, 

ItSO horse-power. 

Built at BlackwaU, 
Siyer Thames; 
head 3° E. 
magnetic. 

Launched 

Dec. 29,1860. 

Plated with head 
generally to N.W. 

Standard. 

Qreenhithe ...Sept 16, 17, 1861 
Portanoutb...Oet. 15, 17,1861 

Gibraltar ...Feb. i 86 a . 

Portemourii..,July 28, 29, 1862 

Gibraltar ...Nov. i 86 a . 

r Heded 71 “ to Port . 

Lisbon 4 Upright, Jm. 1863 ... 
\^HeM 7 ^° to Starboard 

Deronport ...Mayl, 1863 . 

Madeira . Lee. 28 , 30 , 1863 

Plymouth ...June 1864 . 

Portland.Oct. 28, 1864. 

® t 

+1 7 
-1 0 

-0 12 

+ i 0 
+0 50 
-f 0 50 

+0 44 
-0 12 

-1 59 

-f0 25 

-0 17 

-24 15 

-22 12 

-J5 St 

-17 24 

-14 39 

-H 43 

-14 33 
-J5 36 
-17 10 
— 12 56 

-16 45 

-rl 6 35 

<* ( 

- 7 42 

- 5 52 

-60 

-79 

- 4 50 

+ 6 45 

- 3 34 

-13 37 

- 8 18 

- 2 48 

- 3 24 

- 4 33 

0 t 
+ 9 23 
+ 8 56 

+ 820 

+ 8 27 
+ 8 25 
+ 8 9 
+ 7 48 
+ 8 17 
+ 8 26 

+ 7 tS 
+ 8 44 
+ 8 45 

0 1 

+0 39 
+0 44 

+0 23 

+1 8 

-0 43 

+0 59 

—0 24 

-0 45 

-0 32 

-0 4 

-0 19 

-0 41 

+•019 

-•017 

-•003 

+•017 

+•015 

+'015 

+■013 

-•003 

-• 03 s 

+■007 

-•005 

-•449 

-•409 

-•Z93 

-•321 

—•272 

-•272 

—•269 

-•287 

-•317 

-■239 

-■311 

-•307 

-•124 

-•092 

-• 09 s 

-■114 

-•077 

+*108 

-'057 

—•216 

-132 

— ■046 

-•054 

—072 

+•164 
+ 155 
+'145 
+•148 
+•146 
+•143 
+*136 
+■145 

+•146 
+•126 
tl52 
+ 152 

+•010 

+•013 

+•006 

+•020 

—•012 

+•017 

—•007 

-■013 

-•009 

— •001 

-■005 

-•012 

Starboard 

steering. 

Greenhithe ...Sept 16,17, 1861 
Portsmouth...Oct 15,17, 1861 

Portsmouth... July 28,1862. 

Devonport ...May 1, 1863 . 

-fO 20 
+0 12 
-1 48 

-0 7 

-20 19 

-20 37 

-15 31 

-16 28 

- 7 35 

- 6 37 

- 7 50 

-10 24 

+15 28 
+15 51 
+11 56 
+12 3 

-0 7 
-0 11 
+0 43 

-0 31 

+•006 

+•003 

-031 

-•002 

-■395 

-•402 

-■296 

-■312 

-•lU i+^268 
-•098;+'273 
-•121 ;+-208 
-•160 + 210 

-002 

-■003 

+•012 

-•009 

Main deck. 

Greenhithe ...Sept 11,1861. 

Greenhithe...Sept 16,17,1861 

-0 30 

-1-0 55 

-25 56. 

-22 34 

-12 6 

- 7 49 

+10 58 
+11 43 

1 

-1 15 
! -1 46 

i I 



, i 

1 


Black Peince. 

(6109 tons), 

Iron-plated, 
iron huU, 

41 guns, 

1250 horse-power. 

Built at Glasgow; 
head S. 20" E. 
magnetic. 

Launched 

Eeb. 27, 1861. 

Plated head SoutL 

Standm-d. 

Greenoc 

Portsmo 

Lisbon 

Portlanc 

Madetn 

Lisbon , 

Portlanc 

Portlanc 

ki ...Nov. 1861 . 

uth...Sept 2, 1862 . 

f Heeled H to Pori . 

Upright, Jan. 1863 ... 
Heeled 6 |° to Starboard 

.Oct 1864 . 

- 1-0 10 
-1-0 49 
+0 57 

—0 I 

■fo I 
- 1-0 2 
-0 25 

- 1-0 2 
-f 1 22 
-f-O 30 

-f23 0 
-1-20 59 

+JS 3* 
+15 39 
+15 t4 
- 1-21 8 
+13 t 2 

+15 ^ 
- 1-21 16 
-1-19 5 

+ 3 41 
-f- 4 40 
+ 9 11 
+ 3 t* 
— 2 6 

-(- 4 10 

+ 4 29 

+ 3 59 
+ 5 24 
+ 35 

+ 8 19 
+ 7 38 
+ 6 45 
+ 7 24 

+ 7 «4 
+ 7 6 

+ 7 19 

+ 7 ao 
+ 7 54 
+ 7 2 

1 

+0 25 

0 0 

+ i 50 

— 1 20 

-I ^5 

+0 51 

—0 6 

—0 38 

-0 24 

-0 3 

+•003 

i+014 

+■016 

•000 

•000 

•000 

—•007 

•000 

+■024 
j +^009 

1 

+'422l+-058 
+•383 i+^074 

+- 282 i+-i 48 
+•288 l +’052 
+•2801 — *034 
+-384|+-067 
+■243 i +^072 
+■278 |+'o 64 
+•389,+-086 
+•3491+050 

+•145 

+•134 

+• 1:7 

+•129 

+•126 

fl24 

+*128 

+•128 

+•137 

+•122 

+•007 

•000 

+•032 

-•023 

-•025 

+•015 

— ‘002 

—•on 

-•007 

-•001 

Starboard 

steering. 

Portsmouth...Sept 2,1862 . 

Plymouth .. Not. 1864 . 

-f2 59 
-J.2 19 

-1-20 9 
-f-19 40 

+ 8 10 j +10 32 
+ 6 13 j + 8 18 

+l 37 
+l 45 

I+-052 
i + 010 

+•379 !+-136 
+-3M'+-103 

+•184 

+•144 

+•028 

+•030 

Main deck. 

Portsmouth...Sept 2, 1863 . 

-1 9 

-1-27 25 

+ 8 41+13 16 

i 

j +9 2 

;!--020 

+•516 i+-120 

+•231 

•000 


^ X. obserred at Greenock =‘804, multiplied by earth’s horizontal force ‘89—'716. 
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Table I.—Iron-plated, Iron-built Shipa 


MKomum of semidimilftr 

Vb*+c» 

Mmi 

foreeto 

Kfflcfe, 

X 

t 

1 

X 

Coefficients td 
fa(aiecmt»d inchu^cm. 

Part <^D from 

Mam 

Vertical 

force, 

t 

HeeUng 

<»effident 

to 

mndward, 

X 

Heeliim eoeffidents 
from 

tan0 

t 

! 

! 

t ; 

Hori^tal fcnm eS idup 

F03W- 

and-aft, 

a 

t 

Transvene 

e 

t 

Pore- 

indnctaon. 

Trsmarorse 

indnetion. 

Vertical 
induction 
in trana- 
verae iron. 

Vertical 
force and 
induction 
in vertical 
iron. 

Amostit. 

DsectioB. 


*4M 

•419 

/•3o8 

1-409 

•341 

/•zSz 

1*375 

•393 

f-z75 

1*345 

•360 

•344 

(41 

•314 

•316 

1951 
. 19ft 
198 

i9n 

196 

1581 

192 

217 

203 

191 

190 

193 

•873 

•860 

M45 

M63 

+•002 

-•015 

-•256 

-•265 

° i 

+0 6 

-0 28 

° f 

_ 

+ 8 24 

+ 8 52 

1-399 

0 1 

+1 49 

+1 22 

0 f 

+0 43 

+0 32 

° t 

+1 06 

+0 50 

+•028 

! 

+•069 

21| 

•410 

lost 













21f 

•414 

193t 













m 

•320 

202 

; *833 

l'20l 

+•006 

-•340 

+0 14 

+11 46 







19i 

•352 

207 

! -878 

M39 

+•062 

-•306 

+2 0 

+10 04 






1 









j 







23^ 

•426 

8 

' / *804 
1-716 

1-396 

-180 

-•388 

-7 15 

+ 15 40, 


1 



1 


20^ 

•390 I 

11 i 

i -783 

1-277 

-•112 

-•322 

_4 4 

+11 42' 

•945 

+0 50 i 

+1 1 

-0 11 

+ ■048 ' 

+•118 ; 


*318 

27t 






: 






; 

i6 

[■293 

lot 












1 


1-369 









+0 52 

+0 43 

+ 09 


I 


•282 

353 












j 

2(H 

S -390 1 

10 



i 








i 



(•254 

i6t 












j 


1-343 










1 




iSl 

1*386 

1 *360 

*3 

•778 

1-285 i 

-•122 

-•333 

—4 28 

+ 11 S3 




1 

1 



22 

i -399 

12t 

•846 

M82 

-038 

-•270 

-1 19 

+ 9 11 

•971 

+0 43 

1 +0 48 

-0 5 

1 +-045 

+•111 , 

ISi 

I *354 

8 

•849 

M78 i 

-•047 

-■255 1 

-1 36 

+ 8 38 


1 


1 


i 

' [ 

21| 

1 -404 

20 

•760 

1-316 1 

-•100 

-•380 ; 

-3 47 

+14 28 




i 


! i 

m 

•377 

16 

•881 

M35 

+ 008 

-•246 j 

+0 14 

+ 8 4: 


i 





m 

•530 

13 

•757 

i 

1-321 

- 068 1 

-•418 1 

-2 35 

+15 58 i i ; 

: : 1 

1 

I 1 



■ force to NorA (XH) being unit. t Earth’s Horizontal force (H) being unit. J Earth’s Tertical force (Z) being unit. 
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Table I. (contiiiued).^Iron-plated, Xron-built SMps. 


Cco^i^s. 


£xsci 


€ 2) 


AcHIUiSS*. 
(6121 tons). 

Iron-med, 

ironliTill, 


St£Hidapd(aft). 


Sheern^ ...Oct. 12,13,1864 
Plymoutht ...Dec. 5,1864 . 


-0 16 I +19 54 + 2 56 
-0 35 I +19 54 + 7 38 


(forward). 


1250 horse-power. 

Built at Chatham, 
and fully plated 
in do(A; head 
S. Sr 40' E. 
magnetic. 

Floated outof dock! 
Dec. 24,1863. 


.Oct. 12,13, 1864 
Plymouth ...Dec. 5,1864 . 


-0 10 
+0 39 


Starboard 


Sheemeaa ...Oct, 12,13, 1864 
Plymouth ...Dec. 5,1864 . 


f0 07 
-0 55 


Main deck 
(starboard). 


Sheemess ...Oct. 12,13, 1864 - 0 47 

Plymouth ...Dec. 5,1864 . —1 11 


|l 


+21 42 
+19 51 


+23 31 
+23 30 


+12 42 
+14 17 


-0 56 
-0 32 


+•162 

+*161 


+•047 

+ 1^ 


+ 121 
+•116 


-*016 


+ 1 11 
+ 6 15 


+ 7 19 
+ 5 44 


-0 31 
-1 01 


-•003 

+•011 


+•396 

+•357 


+•019 

+•102 


+•128 

+•100 


|-*009 

•018 


+ 4 10 
+10 04 


+ 8 51 
+ 7 51 


-1 20 
-0 30 


I +-002 

•016 


+-432 +-061 


+•427 


+•160 


+•154 
+ 137 


+ 2 19 
+ 3 49 


+12 13 
+10 46 


+0 21 

+1 23 


[+•244 

i+-27l 


+•031 

+■059 


+•214 

+•188 


+•006 

+*(^ 


Depmce. 

(3720 tons). 

Iron-plated, 
iron hull, 

16 guns, 

600 horse-power. 

Built on Ewer 
^e; head 
S.4rW. magnetic. 

Launched 
Apr. 24, 1861. 

Plated with head 
S. 19° E. magnetic. 


Lisbon 


,Feb. 17,18,1862 || 
Baltic Sea ...July and Aug. i%biv 

|i 

Gibraltar ...Abi'. 15 , i 86 i.!’ 

Heeled 7 + to Port .j! 

Upright, Jan. 1863 ...j| 
Heeled to Starboard,' 

Plymouth ...Dec, 1863 . 

Tenerife . Jan. a, 3,1864 .., 

Gibraltar ...Jaw, 9 , 13 , 1864 ... 

Li^m .........Jan. and Feb. 1864 I 

Portland.Mar. and Apr. 18641 

Portland.Oct. 1864 .... 


-0 28 I +25 43 
-0 17 l+*5 35 
+0 16 ! +15 ai 
+1 47 i+j 6 39 
+i 41 I +16 a 6 

+i 38 


Starboard |Sheemess ...Feb. 17,18,1 


steering. 


+0 5 

+1 6 


+0 40 
+0 21 
-0 23 


+ 16 2J 
+20 50 
+22 18 


+ 15 25 
+16 37 
+21 37 
+20 55 


+ 0 17 

- 0 25 

- 4 IS 
+ 2 49 

- I 5 

_ 4 40 
-28 

- 0 57 


Plymouth ...Dec. 1863 .... 

Portland & ] , , , 0 -,' 

Downs ..,jApr.andMayl864 

Deronport ...Nov. 1864 . 


Main deck. jSheemess ...Feb. 17,18,18 
•Plymouth .. Dec. 1863 .... 

jDevonport ...Nov. 1864 .... 


+0 16 
+1 4 


-0 51 
+1 16 


+36 14 
+31 18 


- I 18 

- 0 24 


+ 0 56 
- 1 21 


+36 23 
+26 44 


+ 0 42 
+ 0 34 


+ 7 0 
+ 6 25 

+ 6 9 
+ 7 18 
+ 7 4 
+ 7 0 

■h 6 50 
+ 6 69 


+0 5 
—0 41 

+0 25 

+1 50 

+0 42 
-o 5 

-0 11 
-0 7 


-•008|+-464 

-•oo5:+-463 
+•005 !+- 28 o 
+' 03J j+‘30S 
|+’«9 


+■005 '+■ 

-■oo7j+' 

-•069 1 +T 07 j +'007 

+•045 |-f- 
+■ 

!+■ 


122+-001 
■112 i —-012 


+ 6 30 

+ 6 22 
+ 6 26 
+ 6 23 


—0 46 
-0 7 
-0 24 
+0 10 


+ 10 16i +1 7 
+10 19! +0 36 


I+-028 

+•001 

+•019 

—•017 

j+-OU 

+•005 

-•007 


+■005 

+•019 

+•014 


+14 35 j -0 55 
+ 13 10; -0 6 


||-•015 j+‘669i+'0l0 
'+ 022 +-505 i+-009 


|+- 3 oa 

+•301 

+•379 

+•403 

+•292 

+•282 

+■303 

+•391 

+•379 


-•oi 8 

I--075 

-•034 

-•016 
— •040 

j— -028 
-•021 

-'007 

-•034 


122 

■114 

!+‘"3 

in 


+•014 

•020 


+•653 
+•572 
+•586 
+•5461--056 


+ 019 


+•450 +-004 

I ! 

+-486I--030 


127 j +'032 j 
123 i+’oia I 
122 j+'OOI j 

iigU-oosj 


-•002 i 


-■013 


-•002 I 

•n2|--oo7: 

112i+-003: 


+ 179 
+•180 
+ 159 
+ 1591 


+•019 

+•010 

+•009 


j+-254 

I+-230 

'+•233 

! 

-{-■230* 


•016 

(-‘002 


# if.trnrvo O'? IBR*? I Chatham; hv observations of deviation and horizontal force on one point, wid 1 

ACHttiES. i^ea zo, iow | x and 2) of Oct. 1864 (no machineiy on board, or internal fittings) ./ 

f Complete in equipment; by oteervations of deviation and horizontal force on one point, 1 

\ Head moored N. 62° W., same X and 2) as above .j 

Same observations, X and 2) as above. Head moored S. 54° 40’ E... 


Sept 26,1864 
Oct. 11,1864. 


t Aftw lating remained ia dry dock 25 days. Head S. 79° E. magnetic. 


=+•464 +*323 

=+•577 +-037 

»+^355 +*002 
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TABlii I. (contmued).—^Iron-plated, Iron-buEt SMps. 


MaximmiL of seniioiroiilar 



Coefildenta of 
boriswtal indBotioiL 

FartofD&m 



Heeline co^etento 
nsom 



. 

VB3+C* 


Mean 






Mean 

Heeling 

ooeffideat 





HOTaontw xmee of ahip 

f(Hwe to 






Tertieal 

Yeitieal 

indnction 

Tertiml 
£on« and 

g 




H'orto, 

X 


Fore- 

and-aft, 

Tmurene 



force, 

+ 

to 

mndKofi, 


9 

Xmoant. 

IHmtioa. 



a 

t 

€ 

t 

indttO^n. 

indootioiL 

X 

in teuis- 
rerseiron. 

indnction 

inr«rlacal 

iron. 

X 

t 

0 


0 





0 f 

0 / 


® f 

0 / 

0 { 



fOi 

•365 

H 

•822 

1-216 

-•079 

-•277 

-2 45 

+ 9 40 

•870 

+0 27 

+0 50 

-0 23 

+•079 

+•194 

21 

•381 

m 

•854 

1171 

-•047 

-•245 

-1 86 

+ 8 17 

•896 

+0 25 

+0 43 

-0 18 

+•084 

+•210 

m 

•397 

2 * 

•831 

1-202 

-063 

-•275 

-2 7 

+ 9 30 

1-217 

+1 29 

+0 49 

+0 40 

-•070 

+•172 

m 

•371 

16 

•872 

M47 

-■041 

-•215 

-1 22 

+ 7 7 

1-240 

+1 18 

+0 37 

+0 41 

-•066 

+ 165 

Si 

'487 

8 

•777 

1-287 

-•103 

-•343 

-3 47 

+12 43 







25* 

•458 

20| 

•819 

1-221 

-•069 

-•293 

-2 24 

+10 15 







13 

•246 

n 

•755 

1-325 

-•083 

-•407 

-3 9 

+15 36 







14i 

•278 

12 * 

•804 

1*244 

-•045 

-•347 

-1 36 

+12 28 







25| 

•464 

360* 

•822 

1-217 

-•078 

-•278 

-2 42 

+ 9 U 

1-040 

+0 59 

+0 51 

+0 8 

+•056 

+ 138 


/•46s 

1-440 

3591 








i6 

J -288 

1-383 

346 













i6f 

•317 

15*1 














i6* 

/•303 

1-381 

356* 









+0 30 

+0 33 

-0 3 



17 

•311 

346 














21 

•391 

355 

1 





1 







22* 

■403 

358 

! -853 

M72 

-•043 

1 --251 

-1 26 

+ 8 28 








I’m 

1 -408 

352 

! -846 

1-182 

-•058 

-•250 

-I 57 

+ 8 31 







*Si 

1-283 

1 376 

354 

•853 : 

1-172 

-•051 

-•443 

— I 40 

4 - 8 13 







i 6 * 

/■304 

1-382 

356 

•8*7 

1-209 

—•081 

-•265 ! 

-z 49 

+ 9 16 







21 * 

•392 

359 

•857 

M67 

-•071 

-■263 

-! 33 

+ 80 

•968 

+0 36 

+0 42 

-0 6 

+•064 

+•157 

21 

•381 

355 

•852 

1174 

-•053 

-•243 

-1 46 

+ 8 13 







36* 

•654 

361* 

•794 

1-258 

-•064 

-•348 

-2 17 

+ 12 35 







31* 

•572 

358 

•842 

Ml 8 

-•006 

-•310 

-0 14 

+10 36 








•586 

357 

•853 

1172 

-•036 

-•308 

-0 21 

+ 9 33 








•558 

348* 

•830 












36* 

•669 

361 

•759 

1-318 

-•048 

-•434 

-2 10 

+16 58 






i 

m 

•505 

361 

•810 

1-235 

-004 

-•876 

-0 8 

+13 24 






1 


•450 

360* 

•828 

1-208 

+•021 

-•365 

+0 41 

+12 42 






1 


•487 

356* 

•812 

M 88 

+•036 

-•352 

+1 12 

+12 4 








tcsm to Horth (XH) beiag amt t Ear&'s Horizontal foroe (H) being nnit } Earth’s Vertical force (Z) being unit. 


2s 


MDCiXJLrr. 
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Tasus I. (continueaMroi-plAted, Iron-buat Ships. 


^p. 


(3710 tom), 

Iron-plated, 

iron twU, 

, 16 guns, 

600 horse-power. 

1 Bunt at Millwall, 

RiverThames; 

headS.86f“W. 

mimetic. 

launched 
April 11,1861. 

j Plated with head , 
1 generally to West- 

' ward- 


Iron-eased, 
iron hull, 

28 guns, 800h.-p 
Built at G-laagow; 
' headS.2<^E 
magnetic, 
launched 

Sept. 26, 1^ 
Plated with head 
N. 55® W. and 
S.49®W. 


Yajuiaet. 
(4144 tons), 
Iron-plated, 
iron hull, 


launch^ 
Oct. 14, r"“ 


tmrd. 


Comp»«. 

Plice. 

Date. - 

Standard. S 
2 

hemw .A»g. 85.26,188a... +« 

Aabon .Jaa.1863 . +' 

>Grt8monlh...June 19,1863. +< 

Portsmouth...Deo. 1863 . 

.Jim. 1864 . 

Mafta.Dec. 27,1864. 

Starboard 

steering. 

SheemesB.Aug.25,26,1862... +' 

Portemouth. .June 19,1863. + 

Portsmouth.. .Dec. 1863 .; 

Ttf»in deck. 

SheemMS.Aug.25,26,1862... 

Portsmouth... June 19,1863. + 

Portsmouth...Dec. 1863 . 4" 

Standard. 

Portemouth...reb. 16,1864. - 

Starboard 

steering. 

Portemooth...Feb. 16,1864. j H 

Main deck. 

Portsmouth...Feb. 16,1864.1 

Standard. 

Slmemess ...Jan. 12,16,1865... 

1 

1 

j ! Starboard 
j' 1 steering. 

jSheemess ...Jan. 12,16,1865... 

Main decl 
(Starboard 

st- 

, |gl«me« ...Jm. 18,16,1866... 
)■ 


Appronmate codSoents. 



PebiLr 1864, B=-1--398, C=-1--159. 
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Table II.—^Iroi^pla^, Wood-built Ships. 


1 

i 

1 Ship. 

CkanpuM. 

Place. 

Sate. 

Approzimate coeffltaenta. 

1 Exact 

\ 

1 

A 

B 

! ^ 

D 

E 



(5 


f 

Eoyaii Oak. 

Iron-ca^, 
wood-built, 
4(^ tons, 35 guns 
8W bsMT^power. 

Iron-plsted ; 
head S. 49° E. 

Moated out of dock 

Standard. 

Chatham.Mar. 19, 1863. 

Chatham.Apr. 11, 1863. 

Shemmss.June 2, 1863 . 

Plymouth ...Jan. 8, 1864 . 

Midta . Mar. i, 1864 . 

-0 39 

-0 12 

-I 9 

“ / 

-fis 66 
-fl2 20 
-f- 8 8 

® 1 

+ 7 26 

+10 9 
+ 6 I 

+ 39 
+ 2 19 

+ a 

0 1 

+0 1 
+0 20 
-048 

-•Oil 

-• 0 (^ 

— 'cao 

+•253 

+^l 

+•248 

+•218 

+•143 

+•287 
+ 197 
+•128 
+■172 
+•108 

+•647 

+•061 

+•040 

+•052 

•000 

+•006 

-•OJ4 

Storboard 

steering. 

Chatham.Apr. 11, 1863. 

Sheem^.June 2, 1863 . 

-1-0 15 

-1-24 5 

+14 25 

+ I 47 

+1 17 

+-(»4 

+•377 

+•414 

+•379 

+•241 

+•067 

+■031 

+•022 


Ttfin'n deck. 

SheernesB.June 2, 1863 . 

-1 54 

-f 32 22 

+12 47 

+ 1 28 

-0 11 

-•033 

+•546 

+•210 

+•026 

-’m 

Peincb Coksoet. 
Iron-cased, 
wood-built, 
4045 tons, 35 guns, 
1000 horse-power. 

Iron-plated; 
head S. 39“ W. 

Standard. 

Mdford .May25, 1863. 

Plymouth ...Feb. 9, 1864 . 

-0 6 

-0 28 

-1-33 39 
-f25 36 

-13 41 

- 3 53 

+ 2 18 
+ 36 

-0 4 

-0 33 

-•001 

-■0^ 

+•569 

+•447 

-•222 

-•064 

+•040 

+•064 

-■Wl 

-•010 

Cautookia. 
Iron-cased, 
wood-built, 
4125 tons, 35 guns. 
1000 horse-power. 

Iron-plaied ,- 
head S. 26“ W. 

Standard. 

Sheemess.June 15, 1864. 

d-O 18 

-j-25 47 

- 8 21 

+ 2 57 

+0 20 

+•005 

+•448 

-•138 

+•051 

+•006 

I OCBAS. 

I Iron-cased, 

wood-bniit, 
|4047 tons, 35 guns, 
j 1000 horse-power. 

Iron-plated; 

: heads. 79“ E. 

Standard. 

Devonport ...Aug. 3,1864 . 

+0 8 

+13 2 

+ 15 23 

+ 2 31 

-0 4 

+•002 

+•229 

+•259 

+•044 

-001 

BOTAI, SOYSBEION. 

Standard. 

Portsmouth.. .July 21, 22 , 1864 

-0 3 

+ 12 38 

+13 39 1 

+ 7 41 

+0 7 

-•001 

+■233 

+•219 

+•134 

+■002 

1 Iron-cased, 

; wood-built, 
i turret ship of 
! 5 guns, 3765 tons, 1 
I 800 horse-power. 

Steeringwheel 
(upper deck). 

Portsmouth...July 21. 22, 1864 

-1 8 

+23 30 

-19 40 

+13 3 

-9 14 

-•022 

+•487 

- 323 

+■238 

-159 

Steeringwheel 
(Cap.’s cabin). 

Portsmouth...July 21, 22 , 1864 

-0 25 

+20 11 

i 

+ 4 56 

+ 6 20 

-5 10 

-■007 

+•364 

+■086 

+ 110 

-•090 

Iron-plated; 
head S. 72“ E. 

8 tarb'‘forward| 
(lower deck). 1 

Portsmouth...July 21, 22, 1864 

-0 37 

-13 151 

i 

+40 15 

1 

+ 15 43 

-4 42 

-004 

-•277 

+•663 

+•272 j 

-•078 

Port, forwardj Portsmouth...July 21, 22, 1864 
(lower deck), j 

-f 6 42 

-14 35 

-78 

+ 13 23 

+4 38 

+ 117 

-•286 

-•119 

+■233 

+•081 

Suspended 
over fore- 
turret. 

Portsmouth...July 21, 22, 1864 

+1 0 

-19 33 

+ 9 23 

+ 89 

+ 0 1 






EsmapEisE 
1(993 tons), 4 guns, 
160 h.-p. screw. 
Built and plated at 
Deptford; head 
S.56*W. Launched 
February 1864. 

Standard. 

Greenhithe ...June 7, 1864 . 

+1 

+14 42 

-18 45 

+ 2 34 

+0 35 

+■ 0 ® 

+•257 

-•312 

+ 045 

+■010 

WoiVEEEJTB ®, 
(703 tons), 21 guns, 
400 h. p. serew. 
Built at W oolwich; 

head S.S.W. 
Launched in 1863. 

- Sfondard. 

GreenMtlm ...May 31,1864. 

+0 23 

+14 10 

- 2 11 

+ 3 20 

+0 46 

+•007 

+•253 

-•086 

+•058 

+•013 


'■ Wood Ix^m, IroEHSffled, with mitral iron batt^. Iron tojwides, decks and brams. * Wood hoEl, iron b^uss mA toehicm. 
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Table IL—^Iron-plat©d, Woo^-biiilt Ships. 


WitTiMmyn <rf i^awii^w^Btlin- 

deviatim 

VBa+C3 

He«a 
foroe to 

A 

t 

1 

A 

Ooeffictentec^ 

FutofSfrtna 

Mean 

VertsisO 

foree. 

% 

Heeling 

00 €£S|^] 1 ] 

X 

mm 


9 

t 


^[ofUKmtid fwce ohm 

Eow- 

ftud'aft, 

a 

t 

Tmisvffiw 

e 

t 

Pore- 

aad-aft 

iaductiozL 

TimnareTK 

indnctua. 

iodnetion 
in traiw- 
TCTsexron. 

TertieiO 
fwee w»d 
indaeti<m 
iaTertioal 
iron. 

9 

tan 0 

X 

Am 

smA. 

XMm^ob. 

0 


o 










O ; 




■m2 

48# 

•863 

M62 

-•ms 

-•178 

-3 16 

+ 62 








■m 

40| 

•907 

1102 

-•038 

-148 

-1 12 

+ 4 39 

•896 

+0 7 

+0 24 

-0 17 

+•018 

+■045 

1 S| 


m 

•907 

MQ 2 

-•043 

-143 

-1 19 

+ 4 32 

•882 

+0 4 

+0 23 

-0 19 

+•052 

+•127 

16 

•gfS 

38 













* lO 

/•I 79 
1-264 

37 














■S34 

45 

•887 

1127 

-•054 

- 172 

-1 43 

+ 5 30 







S8 

'480 

30 

•906 

1104 

-•066 

—122 

-2 7 

+ 3 51 








'686 

21 

■862 

1160 

-116 

-160 

-3 51 

+ 5 20 







3S| 

•612 

339 

■840 

1190 

—126 

-194 

-4 18 

+ 6 36 







S 6 

452 

352 

•950 

1053 

+ 001 

- 101 

0 0 

+ 36 

•848 

-0 8 

+0 16 

-0 24 

+•015 

+■038 

27 

-469 

343 

'865 

1117 

-059 

-151 

-I 53 

+ 4 46 







m 

•346 

48i 

•923 

1083 

-036 

-118 

-1 9 

+ 3 40 

•929 

-0 15 

+0 19 

-0 34 

+•045 

+•112 

18i 

•320 

434 

•912 

1097 

+ 044 

-•204 

+1 5 

+ 6 36 





i 


30^ 

•584 

328 

•980 

1020 

+•202 

-•242 

+5 58 

+ 77 







20 | 

374 

134 

•917 

1091 

+•028 

-•184 

+0 34 

+ 6 45 







m 

'629 

116 

•783 

1277 

-003 

-•431 

-0 2 

+ 15 55 





i 

i 


Wi 

•310 

203 

•811 

1*233 

•000 

-•379 

0 0 j 

+13 25 



i i 


















j 

m 

•406 

3094 

•817 

1-224 

-146 

+•220 

-5 6 

+ 7 44 

•622 

-0 29 

+0 37 

-1 9 

+• 0 ® 

+•152 { 

i 

1 

l^ 

■MS 

362 

•962 

1*039 

+•018 

—094 

+0 35 

+ 2 45 

•958 

+0 7 

+0 14 

-0 7 




♦ + Ikitii’a Horkontal fenw (H) being ^ J Tesftieal force (Z) being nnit. 
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Tabli IIL—Iron-boilt H«r Majesty’s Navy. 



C<mtp>8». 

Pi«». 

DiAe. 

Approximate 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 



€ 


i 

Oboittis. 

(MSfOHB), 

4 fans, 500 h.-p., Bcrew. 
Built at Birkenhead ; 

headN. 86 “W.m^etic. 

Launched Hot. 22,1862. 

Standard. 

Plymouth ...May 26,1863. 

Poitanouth ...July 7,1863 . 

C ^€ hodSope , N ( m . . 

0 f 

-0 31 

-0 2 

-I 40 

» / 

- 7 45 

-655 

- 9 39 

» f 
-12 20 

-19 0 

-10 41 

« ( 
+5 46 

+5 30 

+5 49 

® f 

-0 24 

-0 13 

0 0 

-•009 

•000 

—•029 

-141 

-1^ 

-•177 

-•203 

-•198 

-•178 

+‘100 

+•096 

+•101 

-•M 7 

-4104 

•000 

Starboard 

steering. 

Portamouth .^July 7, 1863 . 

-0 43 

-10 27 

-13 7 

+7 16 

-0 22 

-•012 

—191 

-•213 

+•128 

-•006 

Tamab. 

(2812 tons), 

4 guns, 500 h.-p., screw. 
Built at MUlwall, Eiver 
tWcs; head West. 
Launched Jan. 5, 1863. 

Standard. 

Sheemess. Not. 21, 23,1863 

Portsmouth ...Oct. 1864 . 

+0 18 
-i-0 4 

+ 1 42 
-f 2 11 

-10 49 

- 5 26 

+3 18 
+3 11 

+0 33 
+0 22 

+•005 

+•001 

+•031 

+•038 

-•184 

-•695 

+•058 

+•058 

+•010 

+•006 

Starboard 

steering. 

Sheemess. Not. 21, 23,1863 

-1 50 

-f 7 15 

-17 14 

+3 27 

+0 8 

-•032 

+•128 

-•288 

+•060 

+•002 

Adtentobe. 

(1704 tons), 

400 horse-power, screw. 

Built at Birisenhead. 
Laundjed Feb. 17,1855. 

Standard. 

Qreenhithe... April 26,1862 ... 

Greenhithe...Oct. 28,1862 . 

Yokohama, Jc^n.. .Nov. 11 , 1864 . 

- 1-0 2 
- 1-0 8 

-46 

- 3 59 

- 3 28 

+10 5.9 
+ 10 59 
+ 84 

+2 56 
+2 53 
+2 49 

+0 26 
+0 10 

—0 19 

•000 

+•002 

. 

-073 

-•071 

—•061 

+•186 

+•186 

+•139 

+■051 

+•050 

+•049 

+*007 

+•003 

+•005 

Dbomiedabt. 

(647 tons), 

100 horw-power, screw. 

Standard. 

Greenhithe ...July 8,1862 . 

Gr 8 enhithe...Dec. 16,1862. 

-fO 32 
-j -0 21 

-1-5 0 
-1- 4 59 

-11 50 

-10 55 

+6 0 
+5 33 

+0 14 
+0 44 

+■009 
+ 006 

+•091 
+ 091 

-•194 

-*179 

+ 104 
+■097 

+•044 

+•013 

Wte. 

(700 tons), 

100 horse-powa-, screw. 

Standard. 

Greenhithe ...Sept. 1,1863 . 

-1-0 25 

+ 3 24 

+10 50 

+1 31 

+0 5 

+•007 

+•059 

+■186 

+■026 

+•001 

Caeadoc. 

(676 tonsX 

Paddle-wheel, 350 L-p. 
Built at BlackiralL 
lAunehed July 1847. 

Standard. 

Greenhithe ...Feb. 12,1863. 

-0 43 

-13 28 

- 2 54 

+2 3 

-0 7 

-•012 

-^m 

-•049 

+•036 

-•002 

Indfstby. 

(638 tons), 

Screw, 80 horse-power. 
Built at Bkckwall. 
launched 1854. 

Standard. 

Greenhithe ..March 14,1863 ... 

-0 13 

+11 32 

j 

- 2 16 

+2 68 

-0 6 

-•004 

+•206 

-• 0 ^ 

+■052 

-•002 

Supply. 

(638 tons), 

Screw, 80 horse-power. 
Built at Blackwall. 
Laundied June 1854. 

Standard. 

Greenhithe ...Oct 17,1863 . 

-0 12 

-13 32 

- 1 40 

+2 55 

+0 16 

-•003 

—240 

-•028 

+■^1 

+■004 
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Table IV.—^Iroa-biiilt Sbips, Mercantile Marine, 






! 

Approadmato ooeffioients. 





Ship. 

Oomp&M. 

Place. 

Date 













A 

B 

C 

D 

E 



€ 

2 ) 

i 





0 1 

0 1 

® t 

O / 

0 } 






EilSBOW^ . 

Station No. 1 

Deptford. 

July and Aag. 1838 

+0 40 

-50 36 

-11 4 

+1 23 

+0 38 

+•012 

-•m 

-•173 

+•024 

+•011 


„ No. 2 



+0 35 

-18 45 

-12 57 

+2 30 

+0 2 

+•010 

-827 

-•217 

+■044 

+•001 


„ No. 3 



+0 42 

-16 46 

-10 39 

+3 7 

-0 2 

+•012 

-•279 

—181 

+•^4 

-•001 


„ No. 4 



+0 5 

- 8 5 

- 9 33 

+3 26 

+0 2 

+•001 

-145 

-•161 

+•©» 

+■001 

laoNsinES^ . 

Binnacle, or 

iRTerpool .. 

Oct, 27,1838. 

0 0 

-24 16 

+20 50 

+2 15 

-0 1 

•000 

-•416 

+•346 

+•(@9 

•OK) 


steering. 












Great Eastern® 

Standard 

River Thames...Sept. 7,1859 ... 

-0 10 

+23 13 

+25 38 

+4 21 

-0 37 

-•003 

+•402 

+•408 

+•076 

-■©11 


position. 

Portland. 

...Sept. 12,1859... 

-1 3 

+22 42 

+ 16 43 

+4 44 

-0 45 

-•018 

+•400 j 

+•272 

+•082 

-•013 


Compass aft 

River Thames,. .Sept 7, 8,1859 

-1 40 

+13 34 

+22 41 

+7 55 

-0 12 

-•029 

+•247 

+•359 

+ 138 

--003 


on platform. 















-j-0 3 

+31 66 

+17 47 

+4 31 

-0 9 

+•001 

+■551 

+*282 

-L-ft7Q 

—“003 


fore bridge. 














Standard 


+0 41 

* - 7 56 

+ 7 25 

+4 43 

+0 8 

+•012 

-•143 

+•124 

+•082 

+•002 


position. 



Cmror StniraY... 

Standard 

Greenhithe ...June 13,1863. 

+1 27 

- 3 29 

-18 51 

+4 32 

+0 23 

I+-025 

I j 

-063 

-•311 

+•079 

+•007 


petition. 












ft. in. 


ft. in. 


^ Station No. 1, (near the binnacle) 13 2 distant from the extreme part of stem, 4 Oi from deck. 
» 2, 31 9 

„ 3, 48 3 

. /151 6 „ \ „ 

" ’ [ 47 0 from knight head of stem j „ „ 

® See Philosophical Transactions, 1839, Part I. p. 206. 

* 8 «i Philosophiad Transactions, 1860, Part IL p. 375. 


See Philosophical Transactions, 
1839, Part I. p. 167. 


Table of Terrestrial Magnetic Elements. [1864.] 


Pk(X!. 

In British absolute units. 

Dip A 

Tan A 

Horizontal force at Greenwich 
being unit*. 

Horizontal for<». 

Vertic»l force. 

Horizontal force. 

Vertical fore*. 

Greenwich. 

3-83 

+ 9-53 

+68 7 

+ 2-49 

1*00 

+2*49 

Greenhithe. 

3-84 

+ 9-50 

+68 5 

+ 2*48 

1-00 

+2*48 

Sbeerness .. 

3-83 

+ 9*50 

+ 68 2 

+ 2-48 

1‘00 

+2-48 

Portsmouth .. 

3-86 

+ 9-48 

+67 50 

+2*45 

1-01 

+2-47 

Portland..... 

3-88 

+ 9-50 

+67 45 

+2*44 

1-01 

+2-47 

Plymouth . 

3-86 

+ 9-54 i 

+ 67 58 

+ 2-47 

1*01 

+2*49 

Milford . 

3-62 

+ 9-80 j 

+69 44 

+2-71 

•95 

+ 2*56 

Greenock .. 

1 

3*38 

+ 10*04 

+71 23 

+ W 

•88 

+ 2-63 


For British absolute units multiply by 3'83. 
For Foreign absolute units multiply by 1’76. 
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Table IV.—^Iron-built SMps, Mercantile Marine. 


JCKrinmiB of aejssidHalar 
deTii^(<» 

Vb*+cs 

faeeelm 

Kwtli, 


Coeffietents of 
horisoi^ iodnetioii. 

Fart of n from 

Mean 

Heeling 

coefficient 

to 

windward, 

Heeling ooeffiments 
from 



Homoatal fraree of 

1 

X 

Fore- 

aad-ail 

Traverse 

Fore- 

and-i^ 

induction. 


vertical 

fmree, 

Yertdeal 

indurtion 

Vertiral 
force and 

9 

tone 

9 

Aaioast 

l>ire(^oii. 

t 


a 

t 

e 

t 

.induction. 

r 

+ 

X 

in trans¬ 
verse iron 

induction 
in verticd 
iron. 

+ 

■ ^ 

m 

•822 

192 

•984 

1-016 

+•008 

-040 

° 1 
+0 14 

+1 9 


0 t 

° 1 

® 1 





213 

•972 

1-029 

+•015 

-071 

+0 24 

+2 7 







19 

•332 

213 

1*003 

•997 

+•057 

-050 

+1 40 

+1 26 







in 

•217 

228 

•999 

1001 

+ 060 

-060 

+1 43 

+l 43 







32 

•542 

140 

•914 

1-094 

3 

1 

-m 

-1 33 

+3 50 







m 

•574 

m 

; *791 

1-264 

-•072 

-192 

-3 50 

+8 13 

i 






28 

•484 

34i 

I *775 

1-291 

-•082 

-•209 1 

-4 4 

+8 48 



! 




26i 

•438 

55^ 

i 

•897 

1-115 

+•066 

-•182 

+0 38 

+7 18 







36i 

•619 

27 

•892 

M21 

-•038 

-•178 

-4 38 

+9 16 







11 ! 

I 

•189 j 

1 

139 

1 -870 

1149 

-•059 

-•201 

i 

-1 57 

! 

+6 39 , 

il 

1 ! 

1 1-275 j 

1 22 1 

1 

+0 35 

+0 47 


[ 

19^ 1 

•158 

258^^ 

•816 

1-225 

-•120 

-•248 ; 

1 

-4 8 

} 

+8 44 jj 

1-246 

1 31 j 

+0 46 

+0 45 




* Mean force to North (XII) being unit. f Earth’s Horizontal force (H) being unit. J: Earth’s Vertical force (Z) being unit 


Table of Terrestrial Magnetic Elements. [1864.] 


, Place. 

In British absolute units. 

Dip 4. 

Tan i. 

Horizontal fort® at Hreenwidi 
being unit j. 

! 

Horizontal fores. 

Vertical force. 

Horizontal force. 

Vertical force. 

i Lisbon .. 

4-82 

+ 8-46 

+ 60 23 

+ 1*76 

1-26 

+ 2-21 

{ Gibraltar . 

5-09 

+ 7*89 

+ 57 9 

+ 1-55 

1-33 

+ 2*06 

1 Madeira ... 

5-17 

+ 8-27 

+ 57 55 

+1-60 , 

1-35 

+ 2-16 

j Tenerifie . i 

5-44 

+ 8'10 

+56 10 

+ 1-49 

1*42 

+ 2-12 

Malta. i 

5-65 

+ 7*29 

+ 52 20 

+ 1-29 

1*47 

+ 1-90 

Simons Bay, Cape' 
of Good Hope 1 

} 4-48 

-6*43 

-55 8 

-1*44 

M7 

-1*68 

Yokohama, Ja|^n | 

6*32 

+7*08 

+ 48 10 

+ 1*12 

1*65 

+ 1*85 


_f For British absolute units multiply by 3-83. 

I For Foreign absolute units multiply by 1*76. 
2 T 
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OH THE EEEECT OH THE COMPASS OF PARTICULAE MASSES OF SOFT IROH IH A SHIP*. 

The form of the general equations for the effect of the soft iron of a ship m the 
commas does not, as we have seen, depend on the form, position, or inductive capacity cff 
the iron. They involve, it is true, nine coefficients which depend on these particulars, 
but Oie^data of the problem are in general not these particular!, but the effects which 
they cause in certain definite positions of the ship. This is fortunate, because, while the 
form of the general equations is obtained at once from very simple physical conddera* 
tions, and while the special formulae required are deduced from these by simple tr%ono- 
metrical operations, and the coefficients are then deduced from the observations by a 
simple arithmetical operation, the a priori determination of the effect on the compass 
of given masses of iron is, in all but the very simplest cases, a matter of great and gene¬ 
rally insuperable difficulty. 

It is however in all cases interesting, and in some cases important, to be able to form 
an approximate estimate of the nature and amount of the effects on the compass of 
particular masses of iron, and although the precise cases of masses of iron in which the 
problem admits of an exact solution may not often occur, yet cases frequently occur of 
masses of iron sufficiently resembling them to have much light thrown on their effects 
by the knowledge of the effect of the simpler bodies which they most nearly resemble. 

The most general case for which the problem can be solved is that of ellipsoids and 
ellipsoidal shells, including the forms into which these degenerate, as spheres, spheroids, 
plates, cylinders, &:c., but the general solution is so extremely unmanageable, in its 
practical application, that it is more convenient to consider the simpler cases indepen¬ 
dently. The cases which we shall consider are— 

1. Infinitely thin rods of finite or infinitesimal length. 

2. Infinitely thin plates of finite dimensions magnetized longitudinally. 

3. Infinite plates of finite thickness magnetized perpendicularly. 

4. Spheres. 

fi. Spherical shells. 

6. Infinitely long cylinders magnetized perpendicularly. 

7. Infinitely long cylindrical shells magnetized perpendicularly. 

A little consideration will show that there is hardly any arrangement of iron in a ship 
which does not bear more or less resemblance to one or other of these cases. 

The physical theory of Coulomb, on which Poisson’s mathematical theory is based, 
supposes, as is well known, that there is no separation of two kinds of magnetism except 
within infinitely small elements of the iron ; but on this theory, if the iron be homoge- 

* I beg to express mj obligations to Professor W. Thombox for much of what is contained in this part of the 
paper, and at the same time to express my hope that he may be induced to complete the promised Treatise on 
the Mathematical Theory of Magnetism, part of which was published in the Phil. Trans. 1851.—A. S. 
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a^iis, tibe Tmait €m all external bodies is pr^ci^ly the same as timt of a certain distri- 
batioa of NoaA and Sooth magnetism on the surface erf the iron. 

To aTcad tibe ambiguity which arises from the use of the terms “ Korth” and “ South” 
magnetism, we shall speak of the magnetism of the north end of the needle and the 
^uthem h^Eiisphere of the earth as red magnetism, of the south end of the needle and 
ibe mortheam hemisphere as blue magnetism. 


I. An infinitely thin rod. 

Let S be the area of a section of the rod, F the component of the earth’s force in the 
direction of the rod, and x a coelficient depending on the inductive capacity of the iron. 

Each end of the rod will have a quantity of free magnetism =«SF, the magnetism 
being red at the north end, blue at the south end of the rod. 

If Xi y, z be the coordinates, r the distance of the blue end, y, 2 ^ the coordinates, 
r' the distance of the red end, I the length of the rod, X, Y, Z the components of the 
earth’s force, then the effect of the rod on a red particle at the origin is a force 


Towards (^-^) {^^^X+^Y+^^^z}, 

Towards^=*s(^_^){?^X+^Y+?:^z}, 

Towards z=*s(^-i)|^X+^Y+^^zJ. 

If the rod be infinitely short, and af—x=dx, ^—y=-dy, z’—z=dz, l=ds^ then force 


Towards x=xS^ 
Towards yz=zxS^ 
Towards 2 =:«S 3 


\ r\r ds'^r ds'^r ds) ds]\ds^'^ ds^ds^j^ 

r y/a; ^ y _i_^V_L^y 1 

\ r\r ds^r ds'^r ds) ~~ ds]\ds^'^ ds ^ ^ ds^]^ 

ds'^r ds'^r ds)ds]\ds^'^ ds ^ds^]' 


If the rod he in the plane of y and parallel to the axis of x, then 2 , dy and d2=0, 
and force 

Towards l^X, 


Towards y=^'3^X, 


Towards 2=0. 

If the rod be in the axis of x, then .r=r, and the force is 
xS/ 

2 ^X in the direction of -far. 


If the rod be in the axis of then ar=0, and the force is 
xS/ 

-^X in the direction of —x. 


The ^pioduct «S£X :b (mll^ the moment of the magnetic rod. 

2t2 
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We will nowpan^ to state what is known of the value of ^ for iron of differmt kinds. 

The coefficient z is the quantity so designated by KEUMAjrj?r in Oelle's Journal, 
vol. xxxvii. p. 21, Weber in Getting. Trans, vol. vi. p. 20, and Thalek in Nov. Act. 
Soc. Keg. Upsal. 1861. 

It is related to the k of Poissok’s papers in the fifth volume of the ‘ Memoires de 
rinstitut,’ and to the g of Green’s celebrated “ Essay on the Mathematical Theories 
of Electricity and Magnetism” (Nottingham, 1828; reprinted in Crelle’s Journal, 
vol. xlvii.), by the equation 


Green, in the essay referred to, finds, from some experiments of Coulomb on steel wire, 

^=*986636, 

whence 

^.=17-625. 

Weber finds the following values of x : 

Steel tempered to glass hardness and already magnetized . . . 4*091 

Steel tempered to glass hardness with no permanent magnetism . 4*934 


Soft steel.5*61 

Soft iron.36 

Thalen finds, from six specimens of soft iron cai'efuUy annealed, the following 

values: „ . 

Specimen. x. 

1 .34*58 

2 .27-24 

3 .45-26 

4 .32-25 

5 .44*23 

6 .36*96 

Mean . . . 3675 


From observations of iron bars given by Scoresby in his ‘ Magnetical Investigations,’ 
vol. ii. p, 320, we derive 

X. 

Iron rod, not struck . . . . . . 16*77 

Iron rod, struck .... ... 44*07 

From observations which we have made with a rod of iron i^-ths of an inch in dia¬ 
meter, 3 feet long, we have found 

X. 

Iron, not struck.12*48 

Iron, struck several sharp blows, about 80 
Hence probably in the iron plates used in ship-building x may vary from 10 to 30, 
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2. An infinitdy thin plate of finite dimendcm magnetized Imgitudinally, 

If F be tbe component of the earth’s magnetism in the plane, and perpendicular to 
any part of the edge, we shall have a distribution of red magnetism on the northern edge 
oi the plate, of blue magnetism on the southern; and if m be the thickness of the plate, 
then the force exerted by a part of the blue edge of length ds^ or a red particle at a 
distance r, will be 


«F 


mds 


and the effect of the whole edge will be given by ordinary integration. Such a plate 
may in fact be considered as a collection of thin iron rods laid side by side, parallel to 
the direction of the component of the earth’s force which we are considering. 


3. An infinite plate of finite thickness magnetized perpendicularly. 

Let F be the component of the earth’s force perpendicular to the plate. 

The northern surface of the plate will have a distribution of red free magnetism, the 
southern surface of blue; the amount of each on an element of surface =(?S being 


xF 

1 +47rx 


(?s. 


Each surface will exercise a force in a direction perpendicular to the plate of 
on a red particle anywhere situate. 

Hence the effect of the one surface, in the case of an external particle, will be to 
neutralize the effect of the other. 


On an internal particle, both surfaces acting in the same direction, the force will be 


F to South. 

1 -f 4x-x 


4. Sphere. 

The distribution of free magnetism on the surface of a sphere will of course be sym¬ 
metrical with regard to two poles and an axis parallel to the direction of dip, the free 
magnetism being red in the northern half of the sphere, blue in the southern; the 
amount on a unit of surface at either pole will be 


and at a point at the extremity of a radius making an angle a with the axis 
I cos a =-—. F cos a. 

l+^xx 

The effect on a red particle at a distance r from the centre of the sphere, and in a 
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diiBction makm|p ai^le a with the aids, j? being the radius of the sphere, is 


45r^ 

(3 cos’a—1) to Forth, 

1+-S-* 


A'k 

T* 


1 + 


• 3 sin a co^ a from i 


Hence, at the pole, hwt outside the sphere, it is 

8ir 

■ 3 "’' ^ 


1 + 


4ir 


to North. 


At the equator, and anywhere inside the sphere, it is 

.to South. 

The sphere, therefore, acts on external particles precisely as an infinitely small magnet 
of moment held in the direction of the lines of force. 

Here we may pause to observe the very remarkable fact that while the effect of a thin 
rod or plate magnetized in a direction parallel to itself is nearly proportional to «, the 
effect of a plate magnetized at right angles to its plane, or of a solid sphere, is almost 
independent of the value of 

Thus, takii^ Webee’s observ ations, the values of » for steel and soft iron are nearly 
5 and 36. A soft iron rod or thin plate magnetized in the direction parallel to itself 
would therefore have more than seven times the effect of a steel rod or plate of the same 
dimensions; but in the case of spheres the proportion of the effects would be 


5 36 

5-24 • 36-24 


= •954 : -993 


= 24 25 nearly; 

or the effect of the hardest steel sphere is within 4 per cent, of the effect of a similar 
sphere of soft iron, and within 5 per cent, of the effect of a similar sphere of a substance 
infinitely susceptible of induction, and hammering such a sphere would make no per¬ 
ceptible difference in its effect. 

At the equator outside, and anywhere in the interior, the force of the sphere, as we 
have said, is 


—‘xF 
3 


to South; 
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this wmM, within 5 per cent in the c^e ef a steel sphere, aM wiGiin 

1 per cent in the case of a soft iron sphere, neutralize the effect of the earth’s magnetism. 

5. Spherical Shell. 

Let p be the radius of the outer surface, q of the inner. 

There will be a distribution of free magnetism on the outside similar to that on the 
sphere, but in the case of the shell 

l+^’”+3-“S* (l“y) 

There wiU be a similar distribution of free magnetism, but of the opposite kind, in 
the interior surface, such that if I' represent the amount of blue magnetism on a unit of 
surface at the north pole of the interior surface. 




Hence for an external particle the coefficient will be 


I-r^3=:;.F-1-LiJ 

1+4»X + -.- 


(■4-) (-a 


^ 4v ^ q 3 
1 + -^* + 

3 p SvK 

nearly, if » be large and 1 —^ small. 

If 1—^ be infinitely small, the intensity both outside and inside at the North end 

is =^ 1 ^^. F, or the same as in a plate, as might be expected. 

Mr. Baelow found that in a shell of -^th of an inch thick and 10 inches diameter 
the effect was f that of a solid sphere, whence 


150 2 

J_ 3 “s’ 


which ^rees closely with the previous results. 
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Hie coefSdent for the force on a point in the interior of the spherical shell is 




=:--kF, 
— 3 


8» 

ir‘l 


) 

l4-4Tx-f Y 


'i-K) 

K f) 


= ~F 


1-^ 

P 

p bVK 


nearly, when « is large and 1—^ small; and the whole directive force in the interior 
w’ill in that case be 


1+- 




and therefore if the shell be thick it will be nearly zero, the residual force being inversely 
as the thickness; if the shell be thin, the loss of force will be nearly proportional to the 
thickness. 

6. Infinite cylinder^ magnetized at right angles to its length, 

Radius =^. 

The intensity of red magnetism on a point in the surface at an angle a from North is 

xF cos a 


1= 




The effect on a red particle at a distance r, r making an angle a with the North and 
South axis of a perpendicular section, is 


29rx -fi r 


F cos 2a 


2irx 


27rx -f 1 r 


F ^ sin 2a . 


to North, 
to East. 


7. Infinite cylindrical shell. 

External radius j?, internal radius q. 

The distribution of free magnetism will be similar to that on the solid cylinder, 
except that, as in the case of a spherical shell, the free magnetism on the interior sur¬ 
face vsdll be of the opposite kind to that at corresponding points of the external surface. 
For the external surface (red at North), 

I=*F- \-l —_ 

1 + 4**+45r**’ / 1 J 
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Internal mxxhxm (Wue at North), 

r=*F- 


1 4-4»3t+4ir*Jt* 


H) 

Hence for an external particle the coefficient will be 2ir^I— 


2v 




:2t*F- 


(l + 2n) 


(-» 


l+4«x + 4ir*x* 


(-?) 


2yicF ^ J> 
■2tx+ 1 g 1 
p"^2irx 


nearly, when » is large and 1—^ small. 

In the interior of the cylinder the coefficient is 


-2x{I-r} = ~2cr*F- 




1 +4?rx-4-4ir®x® 


(- 1 ) 


1-2 




jo 2«x 


nearly, if » be large and 1 be small; or whole force in interior 


H-2irx 


(-j) 


Application to particular cases. 

As we know from the general equations that the effect of any masses of soft iron may 
be represented by means of the coefficients a, 6, c, d, e, f\ g, A, k, and as we are in possession 
of formnlse which give the different parts of the deviation in terms of these coefficients, 
by far the most convenient mode of expressing the effect of any given mass of soft iron 
is to find the a, h, c, d, e,/, h, k to which it gives rise; and in what follows we shall 
suppose the formul® involving these quantities and connecting them with the deviation- 
coefficients to be known. 

Thus from the expressions we have given for the effect of a finite or infinite rod, we 
at once derive the coefficients 5, c, they being the factors of X, Y, Z in the expres¬ 
sions for the force towards ar, and so of the others. From these we might derive the 
coefficients 2t, 0, ; but there would be no interest in the general solution, 

as the rods we have to deal with in practice are always parallel to one of the principal 
axes, and these we shall therefore consider separately. 

MDCCCLXV. 2 u 
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Ihmsmrm Im^fMudmd masses of Iron es^tmding from mM to mdt as Iron Mmm 

Let m be the leB^h of the beeia, or in g&k&t^ the breadth of the vessel, r the 
distance of either end of the beam ftofei the l^m|>ass, S the area of the section of the 
beam. It is easily seen that such a beam will give no coeflScient except 

ez=z^^. 

Every such beam therefore diminishes the diredtite foi^e aiid produces a qua- 
drantal deviation, the effect being directly proportional to the mass of the beam, 
inversely proportional to the cube of the distance of its ends. 

If we have a rectangle of four beams, two fore-and-aft and two transverse, the compass 
being in or directly above or below the centre of the rectangle, I being the length of 
the two fore-and-aft beams, m of the two transverse beams, we shall have 

o=-2*S3, 

whence 

x=i-*s ‘ 4 ^, 

A ~W 

Such beams may be compared to the armour-plating of a ship, and we thus see that 
for a compass near the centre of the ship, I being greater than m, the effect of such 
plating will be to diminish the quadrantal deviation. 

In accordance with this result, we find that in the wood-built iron-plated ships, when 
the compasses are inside the rectangle of the armour-plating, the quadrantal deviation is 
very small. 

When, as in the case of the W^arrior and Black Prince, the plating does not extend 
from end to end, and the compasses are near or even outside one end, the case is 
different. 

Thus if the fore-and-aft coordinates of tiie ends be of and x, and the distances from 
the compass r' and r, we shall have 

Wh®a tibe plating extends abaft the compass a is mgative, and when this is the 
of being of course greater than y, so long as jr is grater than^, or so hmg as tiu 
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eadmds half the hrmMh of ike the it will diminish the qnadrantal 

deidajdc®. 

When «=—jjr—(a'— 

or whm the armmr-flatin^ extends a little less than half the breadth abeft the com^assy 
its effect on the qnadrantal deviation vanishes, and when the distance is less than that 
last mentioned, it increases the qnadrantal deviation. 

If the central part of a beam be cut out, and if y and f be the transverse coordinates, 
r, r' the distances of its outer and inner extremities from the compass. 

Hence if such a beam be near the compass so that ^<^9 it will increase the directive 

force and diminish the qnadrantal deviation; if distant it will have the oppodite effect 
A vertical rod, z being the vertical coordinate of the upper, z! of the lower end, x and 
y being the horizontal coordinates, will produce 

i). 

The effect which is of most interest is that of A, as it affects the heeling error. 

If z be negative, z' positive, or if the upper end of the beam be above and the lower 
end below the level of the compass, we see that k will be negative, and wiU in general 
diminish the heeling error. 

I£ the rod be a short one of length to, 

here A will be J:? ^ 

r<-/s’ 

or, in other words, if the centre of the rod be within the cone tmced out by a line 
tlirougb the comjms, makii^ an angle of 54° 45' with the vertical, k wiU be positive, 
and the force of the rod wiU act downwards and increase the Idling error. On the 
o^er Imnd, if the c^tre of the rod be without the cone, k will be negative, and the 
force wiU ^ upwards and decrease the heeling error. 

Hence we see that in all ca^^ except when the ocanpass k raised very mudi above 
the u^er |Ktrt of th© ormcraar^plates, the effect of armdur-plating wiU be to diminish ^e 
heeling error. 


%v2 
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Thin Plate magnetized in its flam. 

If the compass be above or below the centre of a rectangular plate, which may repre¬ 
sent the iron deck of a ship, being the length, 2^ the breadth, n the thickne^, z the 
height of the compass above it, r the distance from the compass to one comer, and e the 
volume of the plate, 

/zrz:-— __iCt? 1 

^__ 4xnxy _ itt; 1 

_L_1 

2r H- a?* + 2 -* J ’ 

or such a plate will always produce a diminution of the directive force, and if or 
if its length be in the fore-and-aft direction, a fositive quadrantal deviation. 

A vertical thin plate, such as a transverse bulkhead, may, as regards transverse 
induction, be considered as a series of thin horizontal beams giving a — diminishing k 
and increasing T). As regards vertical induction, it may be considered as a series of 
vertical rods giving a -|-c if before the compass, a —c if abaft, and a -f-^or —k according 
nearly as the centres of the supposed vertical rods are within or without the cone 
we have described. There would be no difficulty in computing the effect of such a 
bisdkhead of given position and thickness if » were known. 

Thick Plate magnetized f erf endicularly. 

If the length and breadth of the plate be infinite or very great compared to the 
distance of the compass, such a plate will produce no effect on the compass, the effect 
of one surface being exactly neutralized by that of the other. 

When the dimensions of the plate are finite we may arrive at an approximate result, 
by supposing lines drawn from the compass to every point on the edge of the further 
surface. The parts of the two surfaces within the pyramid bounded by these lines will 
neutralize each other, leaving only a margin of the nearer surface to act on the compass. 
The effect of this may be easily computed, by computing the effect of four such red or 
blue lines, as the case may be, the free magnetism in a unit of length being 
F 

^ X breadth of margin. 

From these considerations we see that the effect of even a thick armour-plating, 
magnetized perpendicularly, will not be great. 

The effect of a thick transveise armour bulkhead, on a compass immediately above 
and near it, will be to produce a —which may be easily computed, as we may suppose 
the dimensions of the plate in every direction below its upper surface to be infinite. 

Jf I be the thickness of the bulkhead, n the height of the compass above its centre, 


1 I 

^ n 
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Sphere, 

Let the centre of the sphere be at a distance r from the centre of the compass, and 
let r make angles a, /3, y with the coordinate axes to head, to starboard, and to nadir, 
and let 

4sr 


«=M(3 cos® a—1), 
h=d-=yL 3 cos acos]3, 
C=g='M. 3 cos a cosy, 
^=M(3cos®^~l), 
f—h-=^M. 3 cos /3cosy, 
A:=M(3 cos® y —-1), 


x= 

M 

1-f-y {l-3cos®yK 

51= 

0, 


— 3 cos a cos y tan 

(5= 

Y 3 cos /3 cos y tan A 


Y • 1 (cos® a—cos® /3), 


^ 3 cos a cos /3, 


From these we see that a sphere, wherever placed, will increase X and give a — ki£ 

1 

. cosy<--;= 

or 

y>54°45'. 


and will decrease X and give a -f ^ if y<b4^ 45'. 

Hence if, as before, we suppose a double cone traced out by a line passing through 
the compass, making an angle 54° 45' with the vertical, all spherical masses of iron 
whose centres are placed without the cone will increase the directive force and diminish 
the usual heeling enor. All spherical masses whose centres are placed within the cone 
will diminish the directive force and increase the heeling error. Hence, as far as pos¬ 
sible, no iron should be either below or above the compass within an angle of 54° 45' of 
the vertical passing through the compass. 

If cos a > cos p, or if the centre of the sphere be in either fore-and-aft quadrant, the 
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effect of the sphere is to increg^e tiie deviation; if in the starhoaard or port 

^nadraat^ it mU. decrease the qqadrantal deviation. 

If we have f^wo sphpre^ one on eaeh side and at thf ^evel of ti^e qfmpam, 4i=;S0% 
y=90°, l^srO® and 180°, whence 

X=14-M, 

^ B 

Hence we get the following fop* th© effect of two such spheres according to the 
number of semidiameters which their centres are distant from the centre of the compass. 


r. 

a. 

D. 


•131 

19 30 

3p 

•107 

6 10 

Ap 

•046 

2 40 

bp 

•023 

1 20 


Hence also we find the distance of the spheres required to correct any given qua- 
drantal deviation S), _ 

4if 

T"* . . 

As we have supposed —r—=1, the deviation which two balls of iron of the usual 

l + T** 

kind will correct will be one or two per cent less than the above. 

When the sphere is in either of the diagonal planes, a=45°, |3=45°, or a=—45°, 
i3=135°, 

S)=0, and @=±|y’ 

or S is the same as the 3) when the sphere is in a principal plane. This we should of 

course anticipate. ^ , 

M 

From the expression ©= — 3 cos a cos y tan we see that in the northern hemisphere, 

if the sphere be below and before, or above and abaft the compass, we have a + semi¬ 
circular deviation; if above and before, or below and abaft, a -r- semidEreular devotion. 


Spherical Shell. 

Hie effect, if the compass be exterior to the shell, will be precisely the i^une as that 
of a sphere if for M we substitute 
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M. '-i 


i-2i 


Hence we ^e that the force of the shell will be half that of a sphere of equal 
external radius if * be 12 and the thickness of the shell be of the semidiameter, 
or if «=24 and the thickness be of the semidiameter, or if *=36 and the thick¬ 
ness of the shell be -g^ of the semidiameter. 

Hence the effect of a tank i^th of an inch thick and 4 feet diameter would probably 
be about one-third that of a solid mass of the same dimensions. 

The effect of such a mass as a rifle-tower 4^ inches thick and 10 feet in diameter will 
he nearly the same as if it were of solid iron. Such a tower placed in front of a compass, 
as in the Warrior, will give a considerable -f a of the amount, and therefore 
increase X and and if the compass be neither much above nor below it, decrease the 
heeling error. 


Infinite cylinder magnetized ]gerpendicularly to its length, 

A compass placed at a considerable height above the deck, n^r an iron mast or 
funnel, may be considered as acted on by a vertical cylinder or cylindrical shell of infi¬ 
nite length. If r be the distance of its centre from the centre of the compass, p and g 
the radii of the outer and inner surfaces of the cylinder, then when the cylinder is solid, 


M= 


2frx p* 

r+ 2*x 


and when the cylinder is hollow 


M-- ^ 

‘^-l + arx r* 


(1+2^*)- 


K'-S) 




-M 

py 


heabfly, jif is large and 1 —| small. 
Al^ 


|en^ 


2Tit ^ P 

H-2WX r* q 1 ‘ 
^“*■2** 


& 

e 


-M; 


X = 1, 

Z) = ii; 

whence we get the remarkable result, that a long Tertical cylinder or a cylindrical shell 
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does not alter the mean directive force on a compass placed near its centre as regards 
elevation. 

It may be interesting to compare the effect of two solid stanchions placed one on 
each side of the compass with that of two solid spheres, in correcting the quadrantal 
deviation. The effect of the stanchions would be nearly 



whence 


r. 

®. 

D. 

2p 

*500 

30 d 

Sp 

•222 

12 50 


•125 

7 10 


•080 

4 36 


A mast or stanchion placed as we have supposed would generally diminish the heel¬ 
ing error. 


We may compare the effect on the directive force of a compass on the main deck of 
an iron ship with the effect on a compass in the interior of a spherical shell. 

In some ships the value of X at the main-deck compass is about *75. 

Comparing this value with the expression for the force in the interior of a spherical 
shell, viz., 

F 


we have 



or 


taking « as 24, 


1 


p 



1 

600 


nearly, or the effect is the same as if the compass were inclosed in a spherical shell of 
an inch thick and 50 feet radius, or half an inch thick and 25 feet radius. 

We may observe that at present one of the gi’eat difficulties in deducing numerical 
results as to the effect of rods or plates of iron, arises from our ignorance of the value 
of * for iron used for building or plating ships. We hope to be able on some future 
occasion to be able to communicate to the Eoyal Society the result of observations 
made for the purpose of determining this value in plates of iron of different kinds. 
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GEifiEAL cosrcLusiom 

The followhag api^ar to be tiie principal conclusions to be drawn from the applica¬ 
tion of ob^rmtion and theory to the magnetic phenomena in iron ships. 

1. The original semicircular deviation depends principally on the direction of the 
ship’s head in building, and consists principally in an attraction of the north point of 
the needle to the part of the ship which was (nearly) south in building. 

2. This attraction is caused by the subpermanent magnetism induced in the ship 
when building, by the horizontal force of the earth. 

3. If we consider separately, first, the effect of the subpermanent magnetism induced 
by the fore-and-aft component of the horizontal force, and secondly, the effect of the 
subpermanent magnetism induced by the transverse component of the horizontal force, 
the first is relatively less than the second. This, if the direction of the ship in building 
does not coincide with a cardinal point, modifies the direction of the semicircular devia¬ 
tion produced, 

4. A third part, being the remainder of the semicircular deviation, is independent of 
the direction of the ship in building. It is the effect of the subpermanent and transient 
magnetism induced in the ship by the vertical force of the earth, and it consists in an 
attraction of the north point of the needle to the bow or stem. 

In the usual place of the Standard Compass this part is, in the northern hemisphere, 
an attraction of the north point of the needle towards the bow; but if the compass is 
placed nearly in front of a large vertical mass of iron, as the stem-post, it may be 
towards the stem. 

5. The first and second parts of the semicircular deviation diminish rapidly after the 
ship has been launched, the second generally most rapidly; but after a time, which 
may be taken roughly as a year, if the ship has been allowed to swing on all azimuths, 
they attain a very fixed and permanent amount, from which they do not afterwards vary 
to any great extent. 

The third part changes little, if at till, so long as the ship remains in the same latitude. 

6. The changes which take place in the semicircular deviation of a ship built East 
and West are generally relatively greater than in one built North and South. 

7. The transient magnetism induced by the earth’s horizontal force adds to the effect 
of the subpermanent magnetism induced by the same force, when she is on the stocks, 
and afterwards when her head is in the same direction in which it was while building. 

8. The effect of the subpermanent and transient magnetism induced by the hori¬ 
zontal force when the ship is on the stocks is principally, and if the ship is built on a 
cardinal point entirely, to produce a diminution of the directive force on the needle, 
and very little, and if built on a cardinal point not at aH, to produce deviation. 

9. The ^me effect (nearly) is produced at a subsequent time if the ship’s head is 
placed on the direction in which it was while building. 

MDCCCLXY. 2 X 
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10. This dimmution of the directive force is greater if the ship has hem bmlt &st 
and West tiian if built North and South, 

11. The deviations in an iron ship which has bear built East or West are more preju¬ 
dicial tiian in a ship built North or South in the following respects:— 

1. Tliey are less symmetrical and regular, and therefore more perplexing to the 

seaman. 

2. They change more relatively after launching. 

S. They diminish the directive force more when the ship is on particular points. 

12. When a ship has been built head North, the upper part of the stem and the 
lower part of the bow are strongly magnetized; the upper part of the bow and the 
lower part of the stem are weakly magnetized. When a ship has been built head 
South, the upper part of the bow and the lower part of the stem are strongly, tihie 
upper part of the stem and the lower part of the bow are weakly magnetized. 

Consequently in ships built head North, a compass placed near the stem will have a 
large semicircular deviation. 

13. In the last case there will be a large downward force on the north point of the 
needle, which will produce a large heeling error. In ships built head South, both the 
last errors will probably be small. 

14. On the whole, for compasses to be placed in the after part of the ship, the best 
direction for building is head South. For compasses near the centre of the ship, the 
directions head North and head South are nearly equally good. 

15. The diminution of the mean directive force is the mean of the diminution caused 
by the transient magnetism induced by the horizontal force when the ship’s head is 
North or South, and that induced when her head is East or West, i, e. it is the mean of 
the thmst from the north end and from the north side. 

16. The quadrantal deviation is caused by the excess of the latter over the former, L e., 
by the excess of the thrust from the north side over the thrust from the north end. 

17. The diminution of the directive force and the amount of the quadrantal deviation 
are nearly the same at the same level in different parts of the ship. They increase in 
descending from the position of the Standard Compass to the compares on the upper 
and mmn decks. They diminish with the lapse of time. 

18. By substituting wood for iron in the part of the deck below and above the compass, 
and within an angle of 35° 15^ of the vertical line passing through the compass, and 
having no masses of iron with their centres within 54° 15' of the same vertical line, the 
directive force is increased and the quadrantal find heeling error generally diminished. 

19. In selecting a place for the Standard Compass, care should be taken to avoid as 
much as possible the proximity of the ends of elongated masses of iron, particularly 
if placed vertically; or, if they cannot be avoided, then a place should be selected where 
they diminish instead of increasing the semicircular delation. 

The neighbourhood of rifle and gun turrets in ships cainrying them should be as much 
as possible avoided. 
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20. In the mmt3tmsikm of ima-btult and iron-plated ships, r^ard should be had to 
the providing a suitable place for the Standard Compass. It is not difficult for any one 
who has studied the question, to suggest arrangements which would greatly mitigate the 
injurious effecte of the iron of the ship; the difficulty is to reconcile them with the 
requirements of construction and of working. 

Postscript. 

Since the foregoing paper was read, additional observations of deviations have been 
made in the Achilles and Defence, and observations in two new iron-built armour-plated 
ships, the Minotaur and Scorpion, the results of which are contained in the annexed 
Table. The observations in the Achilles show a continued diminution in the value of 
SB and a continued tendency in 6 to return to its original value. The Defence con¬ 
tinues to show great permanence both in S and d. 

The Minotaur, of which it has been thouglit desirable to give a woodcut drawn to 



the same scale as the ships represented in Plate XI., illustrates in a very remarkable 
manner some of the principles deduced from other ships. The Minotaur is the first 
iron-built ship con^pletely plated from end to end; her quadrantal deviation is con¬ 
sequently small. Having been built and plated head north, the original deviations in 
all the compasses were very large. In the steering and poop compasses the maximum 
deviation was above 60°. With deviations of this amount the compass becomes useless 
unless corrected by magnets, and magnets were consequently applied, which removed 
almost entirely the semicircular deviation. Probably in a very short time we shall find 
the original —3B of these compasses to have so far diminished that the compasses will 
be found to be greatly over corrected and to have a considerable Magnets were 

also applied to the Standard Compass. The heeling error at the poop compass is very 
large, 2° 46'. This arises from the compass being so near the stem of the ship, built 
and plated head north, and also from its being elevated above the armour-plating. It 
is interesting to contrast it with the heeling error of the steering compass, where from 
the peculiar configuration of the armour-plating being such as to give a—I:, the heeling 
error is dimimshed and of a moderate amount. 

The Scorpion is a remarkable instance of the change which takes place in the semi¬ 
circular deviation from a change of position in a new iron-built vessel. Having been 
built head N. 76® W., or S. 254° E., the original value of SB was -—•246, and the original 
starboaard angle vms 233^®, After lying four months head S. 47® W. or S. 313° E., the 
value of ^ changed its sign and became -+-*225, and the starboard angle increased to 
303J®, thus following very nearly the direction of the south line in the ship. The 
Scorpion is an instance of the successful correction of the heeling error by means of a 
vertical magnet. This reduced the heeling error from 1® 38' to 2' for each degree of heel. 

2x2 
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1 

Ship. 

CompBH. 

Hace. 

Date, 

1 Approximate coetSeienta. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

! % 


€ 

5D 


Minotatje. 
(6621 tons), 
1350 horse-power 
S6 guns, 
Iron-ei^ai, 
iron hull. 
Buiit on same slip 
as Warrior; head 
N.3®E.magn^c. 
Launched 

Standard. 

VictoriaDock8,Mareh28,1865 | 
EiverXhames,March 1865 ... 
Sheeraess.April 10, 1865.. | 

j * 1 

By detiel 
! Do/A 
' -0 47 

i -0 5 
-0 5 

» 

Hon and 
arch 30 « 
-23 26 

-20 30 
-f- 0 44 

« 1 

arisontal 

force on m 

0 ; 

re point: 

1 andj 

-•487 

-•4^ 

—379 

r&dion 

+ 174 

+-W9 

+•069 

^may 

+•100 

+•100 

nets. 

-016 

-■007 

+ 6 4 

+ 4 25 
— 0 16 

+ 5 41 
+ 5 43 
+ 5 43 

-0 54 |-•G14 

-0 26 II--001 

—0 46 (^ter cm 

Starboard 

steering. 

Shemiess.April 10,1865,. | 

+0 3z 

-61 0 
— 0 28 

+ 0 45 
+ a 8 

+ s 56 

. i+*00fll--965 

—0 7 after correction 

IL_1 

+'015|+-103 
% maynds. 

-002 

Dee. 12, 1863. 
Plated head 

N. 22° E. in 
Victoria Docks. 

Poop (on fore 
part), 

SheernesB.April 10, 1865.. | 

• 

-j-i 16 

-60 0 
- 1 55 

+ 20 
+ 5 8 

+ 4 55 

-0 s 

+•022 

fter aw 

-•948 

rection 

+•(©8 

l^may 

+•086 

nefs. 

-•001 

' Scorpios. 

; (1857 tons), 

* 350 horse-power, 

4 guns, 

' Iron-ca^ turret 

Standard. 

Birkenhead.. .October 31,18641 

[Maroh 14, 1865 { 
Birkenhead ( *• 

[ March 15, 1865 | 

By deviaf 
BofM 
lapse of 

From obse 
been lyi 

r° 531 
\y,ft.er com 

ton and 
arch 1865 
time . 

rvahons n 

+ 0 32 I 

tciAon by % 

yrizontal 

adopted, 

lade in ovu 
onths S. 4 

+ I 43 
naynets. 

’brce on or 
with sma 

equadran 

rw. . 

li 

epoint: Xandl 
/ allowance for 1 

after sMphad']^ 

-•246 

+•225 

+ 009 

-•355 

-•341 

+•030 

+ •190 

+ ■180 

+ 187 

mumed. 

j--015 

ship, iron hull. 

1 Built at 

1 Birkenhead; head! 
j N. 76° W. j 

+IO 47 

—0 52 

-015 

: i 

1 AcHIIiLES 

1 (continued). 

Standard. 

Portland.April 1865 . 

Lisbon . May 4, 1865 . 


-H6 50 

+12 30 

+ 6 40 


... 

+•322 

+■274 

+•191 

+•132 

+ 115 


! 

1 Depehck 

1 (continued). 

Standard. 

Portland.April 3 , 1865 . 

Lisbon . May 1, 1865 .. 

-fO 13 
+0 13 

+20 19 
+16 51 

- 0 14 

- I 15 

+ 6 09 
+ 6 16 

-0 36 

+0 04 

+•004 

+■007 

+•367 

+•307 

-•004 

— •021 

+•107 

+•109 

♦ 

-•010 

+ ‘001 
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UastmsJB ^ lesawlicnlar 
de?»tioa 

M&mt 
force to 
Nwfe, 

X 

t 

. 

X 

iiiimioatBd iuduetioB. 

Parted Dfrom 

Mean 

Vertical 

force, 

t 

Heeling 

coeffieient 

H^ingmfficients 

9 

Uae 

i 

t 

HoricenUil fovee of 

and^afi, 

a 

t 

TraBsmee 

e 

t 

Fore* 

tmd-Bft 

indiu^B. 

Tnutsrem 

induction. 

windward, 

K 

Vertiad 
inductifm 
in teans- 
Tereeiroa. 

Vertical 
force suid 
induction 
in vertietd 
iron. 

AmooBt 

DimitioB. 


0 

■ 

•516 

160| 





“ r 

° / 


. 0 1 

0 \ 

° 1 


1 


24i 

•432 

166i 

•876 

1142 

-036 

-■212 

-I 12 

+ 6 57 






1 


211 

•385 

169i 

•892 

1121 

-019 

-197 

-0 38 

+ 6 51 

1-442 

+ 1 21 

+0 35 

+0 46 




61 

•9^ 

179 

•811 

1-233 

-•106 

-•272 

-3 43 

+ 9 42 

1091 

+l 7 

+0 50 

+0 17 


1 

1 



■950 

177| 

•826 

1-211 

-103 

-•245 

-3 33 

+ 8 30 

1-660 

+2 46 

+0 46 

+2 0 





■434 

233i 

•810 as 

sumed. 





1-472 

+1 39 







•406 

303J 







1-636 

+ 1 38 

+ 1 02 

+0 36 

-•050 






•838 

M93 

-•037 

-•350 

-0 7 

+10 57 

r -826 

+0 2 















\ after ct 

vrrectim h 

y vertical 

magnet. 




21 

1 

i -374 1 

30^ 

•844 

1185 

-•059 

-•253 

-1 57 

+ 8 38 





1 


1 

/■306 ! 

1-S84 

1 26 

•820 

1-219 

-086 

-•*74 

-3 * 

+ 9 37 








i 

20^ 1 

1 -367 

359i 1 

•875 ! 

1143 i 

-’031 

-•219 

-1 02 

+ 7 13 







? i 


[1'387 

I 

}356 1 

•855 1 

1-169 

— 052 

-•238 

— I 46 

+ 80 








* Mean force to North (XII) being unit 


t Earth’s Horizontal force (H) being unit 


Earth’s Vertical force (Z) being unit. 
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Introduction. 

The specimens here described are comprised in four collections; namely— 

1. From Baffin’s Bay, between 76° 30' and 74° 45' North Latitude. Thege specimens 
are derived from seven deep-sea soundings made during one of the Arctic Expedi¬ 
tions under Sir Edward Parry. These soundings were confided to us by Professor 
Huxley, of the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, to which Institution 
they had been given in April 1863 by Mr. J. W. Lowry, who received them of 
Mr. Fisher, Assistant-Surgeon in the Expedition alluded to. The Foraminifera 
obtained by us from these soundings are tabulated in Tables I., IV., and YII. 

This material from the “Arctic Province” of Naturalists is but scanty. None of the 
Foraminifera here obtained are numerous, except Polystomella striatopunctata, Nonionina 
Scapha, TruncatuHna lobatula, and Ccussidulina laemgata ; the first two of which are at 
home in Arctic waters: and none have attained here a large size except Idtmlce. The 
material from 150 fathoms yielded these relatively laige and numerous specimens. 
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Tabi^ I.—^Table of the Soundings from Baffin’s Bay. 


i 

: No. 

i.. 


Depth. 

Condition of boaom, &e. 

6tenera and sul^enera of 
Eomminifera. 

f 

1 1 . 

JLafc. 75® 16', Long. 60'^ 12'.. 

fathoms. 

2 

Bine grey syenitic aand, with 

Nt^osarina (Dentalius), La- 

! 

2 . 

Lat. 76® 30', Long. 77° 52'., 

150 

syenitic fra^ents | inch and 1^ 
in length. 

Greyish muddy micaceous sand, 

gena, Planorbuliaa (Truneatu- 
lina), Polystomdla (and Nonio- 
nina), CassiduHna, HiHola 
(Qninqueloculina), lituola. 

Globigerina, PlanorbuHna 

1 3. 

Lat. 74® 45', Long. 59® 17'.. 

250 

with angular i^enitic fingmaats: 
1 inch and less in length. ! 

Greysandymud; 8and,quartzose, 

(Truncatnlina), Pulvinulina, 
Polystomella (and Nonionina), 
Cassidulina, Lituola. 

No Foraminifera. 

i 4. 

Lat. 75® 25', Long. 60® _ 

314 

angular and rounded. 

Syenitic sand, with fragments of 

Miliola (TrilocuHna), Lituola. 

' 5. 

Lat. 76° 20', Long. 76® 27'.. 

9 

syenite | inch and less in length. 

No Foraminifera. 

i 6 . 

Lat. 75°, Long. 59° 40' .... 

230 

Grey mud, with quartzose sand, 

PlanorbuHna (Truneatulina), 


Lat. 76® 10', Long. 76® .... 


partly rounded, and with several 
partly rounded fragments of lava- 
rock. 

Sand fi^m an iceberg. Grey, 

Polystomella (and Nonionina), 
MiHola (Quinqueloculina), Li¬ 
tuola. 

No Foraminifera. 




heavy, fine, micaceous, syenitic 
sand, with fragments (|in.largest); 
some grains slightly worn. 



2. From the Hunde Islands, in South-east or Disco Bay, on the west coast of Greenland 
(lat 68° 50' W., long, 53° N.). Five soundings taken by Dr. P. C. Sutheeland 
(now Surveyor-General of Natal) in 1850, and confided to us by Professor 
Huxley of the Museum of Practical Geology, to which Museum they were given 
by Dr. Sutherland in 1853. 

Dr. P. C. Sutherland’s observations on the Arctic Eegions visited by him were pub¬ 
lished in his ‘Journal of a Voyage in Baffin’s Bay and Barrow Straits in the years 
1850-51,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 1852; and in the Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. vol, ix. p. 296, &c. 

See Tables II., IV., VII. for the Foraminifera from the Hunde Islands. 
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Table 11 ,— ^Tafele of &e Dred^ags and Foraminifera from the Himde Islands, 

Disco Bay. 


Ho. 


D^th. 

C^iaractOT of bottom. 

Gbnera and of Eomoinifem. 

1. 

Hunde Islands .. 

iMhonu. 
25 to 30 

Pale-grey micaceous <day; more 

Polymorphina, Planorbulina(Trunea- 

2. 


28 to 30 

than half small mica-flakes. With 
vegetable matter (fucal); Hydro- 
zoa (Sertidaria); Polyzoa {Bermi- 
eea, &c.); Entomc»traca {Cy^ere, 
&c.); Bivalve and univalve Mol- 
lusfea. (About an ounce.) 

Ghravel of hornblende-schist and 

tuHna), Pulvinulina, Polystomdfia (and 
Nonionina), Nummulina, Cfwsiduiina, 
Bulimina,Textularia (andVerneuilina), 
Cornuspira, MiBola (QuinqueloculiiM,, 
Triloct^a), Lituola. 

Globigerina, Planorbulina (Trunca- 

3. 


30 to 40 

syenite (largest fragments inch 
long). Seaweed {Focus) ; NuUi- 
pores; fragments of Balanus (pre¬ 
dominant) ; Crustacea {Talitrus, 
Cythere, <kc.); spines and plates of 
E^inusi Polyzoa; Fnivsdv^and 
Bivalves. (About 4 onncas.) 

Shelly sandy mud. Syenitic frag- 

tulina), Pulvinulina, Discorbina, Poly- 
stomeBa (and Nonionina), Cassidulina, 
Miliola (QuinquelocuHna), lituola. 

Nodosarina (Nodosaria, Cristellaria), 

4. 


50 to 70 

menta (| inch and l^s), some 
rather rounded; fi’^ments of Ba- 
lani", Serpidce; spines of Ikkvntis; 
Bivalves and Univalves. (About 
2 ounces.) 

Shelly fine sand (syenitic). Ser~ 

Lagena, Polymorphina, Uvigerina, 
Globigerina, Planorbulina (Truncatu- 
lina), Pulvinulina, Discorbina, Poly- 
stomeUa (and Nonionina), Cassidulum, 
Bulimina (and Virgulina and Boli- 
vina), Textularia (and Verneuilina), 
Patellina, Trochammina, Miliola(Quin- 
quelocuHna), Lituola, 

Lagena, Polymorphina, Uvigerina, 

1 

i 5. 


60 to 70 

ptda; Bivalves and Univalves. 
(About 1 ounce.) 

Shelly sandy mud (syenitic). 

Planorbulina (Tnmcatulina), Pulvinu- 
lina, Discorbina, Polystomella (and No¬ 
nionina), Cassidulina, Patellina, Miliola 
(Guinqueloculina), Lituola. 

Nodosaiina (Dentalina, Cristellaria), 




Serpula; Balanus (predominant); 
Bivalves and Univsdves. (About 
1 ounce.) 

Lagena, Polymorphina, Uvigerina, Glo¬ 
bigerina, Planorbulina (Tnmcatulina), 
PulvinuKna, Discorbina, Polystomella 
(and Nonionina), Cassidulina, Bulimina 
(and Virgulina and Bolivina), Textu¬ 
laria (and Bigenerina and Verneuilina), 
SpirilLina, Patellina, Trochammina, 
Cornuspira, Miliola (Quinqueloeulina, 
Triloculina), Lituola. 


Mr. G. S, Brady, of Sunderland, has examined the Bivalved Entomostraca from these 
dredgings, and has determined the following:— 


Cytheridea Bradii, Normcm, 

-seLm, Baird, 

Cyth«re costeta, Brady. 

-protaberans, Brady. 

—~ pHcata, Reuss. 


Cythere clathrata, Meuss. 

-s^tentrionalis, Brady. 

Jon^ia simplex, Norman. 
Cytherideis pulchra, Brady*. 


* The new spede® of Entomostraca from the Himde Islands, from Norway (p. 329), and from the Atlantic 
(p. 334) are de^il^ and figured hy Mr. Bbadt in the Zool. Soc. Trans. toI. v. part 5. 
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Shells, &c. from the Hunde Islands, Davis Straits. 

(Dred^ by Dr. Sutheeland, October 1852: named by Dr. S. P. Woodwabb.) 


Box L 28-30 fathoms. 

Balanos 30 .1 probably: firagments much 

-- mrcfuatus, Bru^. J water-worn. 

Mya tru&<^ta. IVagment. 

Saxica'm arebca. Small valve. 

T filKna ealeiuia (s=proxima =lata). Fragment. 
Echmus, sp. Fragments of plates and spines. 

Box II. 30-40 fathoms. 

Leda minuta. Odd vd^ve (large) and fry. 

CreneUa decussata. Small, 
limatula sulcata. 

Astarte striata. Young. 

-semisulcata. Young. 

Saxicava. Fry. 

Bissoa castanea. 

-scrobiculata. 

Scissurella crispata. 

Turritella lactea. Young. 

Margarita undulata. 

-einerea. Young. 

Echinus. Small spine. 

Spirorbis. Whorls furrowed. 

Box in. 25-50 fathoms. 

Saxicava arctica. Adult. 

Lyonsia striata. Fry. 

Astarte sfriata. Adult and fry. 

Leda fruncata. Fragments. 

-pygmsea. Fry. 

CreneUa decussata. 

-faba 

]!^ucula tenuis. Fry. 

Cardium elegantulum. 

Natica pusiUa (Groenlandica). Fry. 


Cylichna Gouldii. Young. 

Bissoa scrobiculata. 

Spirorbis. 

Echinus. Spine. 

Box IV. 50-70 fathoms. 

Pilidium fulvum. 

Acmsea. Fragment. 

Chiton albns ? Two valves. 

Astarte striata. Fry. 

Spirorbis nautilus ? 

-Suleated. 

Box V. 60-70 fathoms. 

Pecten Islandicus. Fragments. 

Mya truncata. 

Astarte boreaUs, var. semisulcata. Young. 

-striata. 

Saxicava. Fry. 

CreneUa decussata. 

Limatula sulcata. 

TurriteUa lactea. Fragment. 

Bissoa qastanea. 

-scrobiculata. 

Margarita heUcina. 

-undulata. Fragment and fry. 

-einerea. Fry. 

ScissureUa crispata. 
litorina obtusata. Fry. 

Cemoria Koaebina. Fry. 

PUidium fulvum. 

Serpula. 

Spirorbis. 

Balanus porcatus. Tergum, and fragments of parietes. 
Echinus. Fragments of spines. 


The five specimens of sea-bottom above-mentioned, taken at depths of from 25 to 70 
fathoms, and consisting mainly of shelly muddy sands, afford a good local example of 
the Foraminiferal fauna of the “Arctic Province” of Naturalists, at the “Coralline-zone” 
(15-50 fathoms) and the “ Coral-zone ” (50-100 fathoms) of Davis Straits. 

Lagence abound in these dredgings at from 30 to 70 fathoms; IPolymorplmm is small 
here and rather common; Vmgerma common at from 30 to 70 fathoms, but small. 
GloMgerince are not rare at the same depths, but are very small. TruncatMlina flourishes 
at all the depths (25 to 70 fathoms). Pulmnulvm is freely represented by the small 
P. Karstmi. IHscorUna gets more abundant with the greater depth. The simpler 
forms of Polystomella., including the feeble NonimincB., have their home evidently in 
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this r^on. CkmMmm abounds, but is not large. K Nummuliim, the feeble 
representative of a once highly potent species, still aboundii^ in some warm seas, is not 
wanting in the “Coralline-zone,” The essentially Arctic form of BtuMmina {B. elegardw- 
sima) flourishes at from 30 to 70 frthoms at the Hunde Islands, and other varieties are 
not wanting, though not abundant. The Textularim are represented by some smaU spe> 
mmens of the type, and by three of its modiflcations in small but numerpus individuals. 
S^rillirm is very rare and small. PatelUna is small and common from 30 to 70 fathoms. 
Troehammina is common, though small, in the deepest sounding. Comuspira is common 
at Ae least and the greatest depths. QuinqueloculiTia is common, but not large, 
throughout. Triloculina occurs freely at 25 to 30 fathoms. Litmla abounds from 25 
to 70 fathoms. 

3. From the coast of Norway, between North Cape and Drontheim, from 69° to 63° 
N. lat. Dredgings made by Messrs. MacAlNdeew and Baerett in the summer of 
1855. 

One portion of these materials* was received from the late Mr. Lucas Baerett, in 
small boxes, numbered, and labelled with the depths and localities of the dredgings; 
another portion, received from Dr. Woodward, was the sandy refuse from a jar in which 
specimens of Mollusks, &c. had been preserved in spirits; and, thirdly. Dr. Boweebank 
favoured us vdth a packet of shelly sand obtained when preparing sponges taken in the 
same dredgings. The latter lots of sand were manipulated and examined togetherf, no 
particular depths and localities being noted for these mixed results of dredgings in from 
30 to 200 fathoms. 

The series of which the exact localities and depths are known comprises seven lots ; 
these with their characters and contents are arranged in the following Table (No. III.). 

The Bivalved Entomostraca from these drec^ngs have been determined by Mr. G. S. 
Beadt, as follow:— 

Cythere Minna, Baird, Cythere catenata, Brady, 

-spinosisBima, Brady. Cytheridea Bradii, Norman. 

-clatbiata (Taiieties), Bmss. Cytherella Beyrichi, Beuss, 


* These Norwegian Foraminifera have already been noticed and illustrated by ns^ the Annals of Nat. Hist. 
2 ser. vol. xix. pp. 273, &e., pis. 10 & 11 (1857); we are, however, desirous of emendmg some of the 
d^smptions there given, as well as tbe nomenclature and dai^fication in several points; and these Foraminifers 
are here brought into association with their allies of the neighbouring ocean. 

t The specimens from this mixed material are grouped together in pi. 10 of the Ann. Nat. Hist. 2 ser. vol. xix. 
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Tabu: III.^—Table bf the Norwegian Dredgings and Foiaminifera. 


Ho. 


&thoms. 


Qms^ ise. 

1. 

il&ffit of Oe, or Bred 

Sound, Slnmark. Lat. 71®, 
24°. 

30 

Gravel .... 

Milio(la(Biloeulina,Quinqueloeulina), Htuola, Poly- 
mmpMua, and PlanorbuHna (Tnmcatulina and Ano- 
tnaluoa). 

2. 

(Bunoes Oe, Hordlaud (half- 
a-anlefifoin the shore; Wood- 
wmcd’s < Manual,’ p. 4^). Lat. 
6^45^1ong. 13° 25'. 

40 

Gravel .... 

Miliola (Quinqueloeulina), PlanorbuHna (Truncsatu- 
lina mid AnomaH-na.), 

3, 

Jjord, Nordland. 
About lat. 68° 15', long. 
14° 30'. 

60 

Sand. 

Miliola (Quinquelocalina), Nodo^rina (Bentaftia), 
Pulviaulina, PlanorbuHna (Trunci^ulina). 

4. 

Bodoe, Hordland. Lat. 67° 
15', long. 14° 18'. 

70-100 

Sand. 

MiHola (BilocuHna, Quinqueloeulina), PtoiorbuHna 
(Truncatulina and AnomaHna). * 

6. 

Vigten Islands (Inner Pas¬ 
sage), Brontheim. Lat. 65° 
47', long. 11° 5'. 

100 

On sponge . 

PulvinuHna. 

6. 

Finmark (half-a-mile from 
shore: see Woodward’s ‘ Ma¬ 
nual,’ p. 435). 

150 

Sand. 

MiHola (Quinqueloeulina), PlanorbuHna (Trunca¬ 
tulina). 

7. 

Ai^c C^le, Hordland. 
Lat. 66° 30', long. 12° 45', 

160 

Mud. 

MiHola (BilocuHna), Nodosarina (GlanduHna, Nodo- 
saria, Bentalina, MarginuHna, Cristdlaria), Planor¬ 
buHna (Truncatulina and AnomaHna). 

8. 

Various loraditi^ between 
the North Ckpe and Dron- 
theim. 

20-300 

Various .. 

MiHola (Quinqueloeulina), lituola, Lagena (and 
Ent^lenia), Nodosarina (Bentalina), NummuHna 
(OpercuHna), PolystomeHa (and Nonionina), Biseor- 
bina, SpirilHna, PlanorbuHna (Tnm(»tuHna and Ano- 
malina), Globigerina, Polymorphina, Bvigerina, Cassi- 
duHna, Bulimina, Textul^a, Valvulina. 


The Norwegian Foraminifera are tabulated with those firom Baffin’s Bay and Davis 
Straits in Table IV., and with those from the North Atlantic in Table VII. 

Mr. MacAndeew, who has kindly supplied us with latitude and longitude of the 
localities in the foregoing list, informs us that “ these dredgings were all taken in shel¬ 
tered situations among the islands and near shore; occasionally a mile or two from land, 
and frequently nearer. That at Omnoes Oe was made from the boat, and commenced 
very near shore. The others in the list were made from the yacht, when we required 
more room.” 

Cbmpared with the group of Foraminifera obtained at the Hunde Islands at similar 
depths, those from the Norway coast pre^nt considerable differences; and this is mainly 
owing to the fact that the specimens given us from the seven Norwegian dredgings were 
only the larger and more conspicuous of a probably rich fauna; but also, partly, because 
the coast of Norway (excepting the neighbourhood of North Cape) lies in the “ Boreal 
Province,” and is far less under the dulling influence of floating ice than the American 
coasts to the westward. The dredging from Bolfs Oe was taken within the “ Arctic 
Provinca” The mixed sands obtained from the shells and sponges of Messrs. MacAndeiw 
and Babbitt’s dredgings, and examined by ourselves, yielded many representatives of 
the forms native to the Coralline- and the Coral-zone, though chiefly of small size. 

The most interesting fact to be pointed out is the relatively great abxmdance of large 
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TABLE IV.—Distribution op Foeaminifem in the Arctic Ocean, opp the Coasts of Greenland and Norway. 

rl. Rather large. I, Large. vl. Very large. m. Middle-sked. *. Small. vs. Very small. VC. Very common. C. Common. RC. Bather common. 

BB. Bather rare. B. Bare. VB. Very rare. 



> 1 

2 

3 1 

4 1 

5 

6 


8 

9 

1 

10 

1.1 

12 

13 

U . 

15 

16 1 

-1 

18 

19 1 

<20 ' 

GsiralA, Species, and Varieties. 

Hnnde Islands, Davis Straits, 

25 to 30 fins. 

Hunde Islands, JJavis otraits, 

28 to 30 fins. 

Hunde Islands, Davis Straits, 

30 to 40 fins. 

Hunde Islands, Davis Straits, 

50 to 70 fms. 

Hunde Islands, Davis Straits, 

60 to 70 fins. 

si) 

|£ 

nr 

i 

Baffin’s Bay, No. 2, 150 fins. 
Lat. 76“ 30' N., Long. 77“ 52' W. 

I'r 

O OS 

Baffin’s Bay, No. 4, 314 fins. 
Lat. 75“ 25' N., Long. 60“ W. 

& 

s 

sq ^ 

la 

1 

Baffin’s Bay, No. 6, 220 fins. 
Lat. 75° N., Long. 59“ 40' W. 

Baffin’s Bay, No. 7. Band trom an 
Iceberg. 

Lat. 76“ 10' N., Long. 76“ W. 

Norway, No. 1, 30 ims. 

East of Bolfs Oe, or Bred Sound, 
Finmark. 

•ii 

of >2; 

llo 

l| 

^ '1 

Norway, No. 4, 70 to 100 fms. 
Bodoe, Nordland. 

Norway, No. 6, 100 tans. 
Vigten Island (Inner Passage), 
Drontheim, 

Norway, No. 6, 150 fins. 
Finmark. 

Norway, No. 7, 160 fins. 
Arctic Circle, Nordland. 

l.i 

|| 

1^’ 

Glandttlina laevigata, D’O. 

Nodosaria Badicula, Linn. 

Dentalina pauperate, D’O. 



rill 


mB 

IB 

m B 
IB 













IC 

IC 

wVE 














IB 




IB 


Vaginulina linearis, Montag. .. 

Mar^nulina Lituus, D’O. 

CristeUaria Crepidula, F. & M. .. 



sC 


sC 













rib 

IC 

sBC 




















IC 


Lagena distoma, P. & J. 



















IRC 

*RC 





















sB 






















-striatopanctata, P. & J. .. 



IRC 

IC 

wC 

















Melo, D’O.. 




















mRC 




mC 



IB 

















sB 

















-squamosa, Montag. 



mb 

*RC 

mC 



















»RC 

#RC 

Polymorj^na laotea, W. & J. .. 
oomptessa, D’O. 

*6 


sR 

«EC 

»C 


















»RC 

sBO 

tJvigerma pygmsea, D’O. . 



»C 

»RC 

»c 


















mC 

mC 

Globigetina bidloides, D'O. 

Trancatoliiia lobatola, W. & J. . . 

Anomalitts ooronata, F. & J. 

PnlTOialina punotalata, D’O. .. 
-Earsteni, Beuss . 

sC 

aE 

» BB 
IVC 

«BC 

v$ C 
IC 

mVC 

IC 

«C 

»RC 

IC 

mb 

wB 

mC 

»BC 






sBC 



ic 

IC 

ic 

IC 

ic 

tlik 

ic 

IC 

vl’c 

ic 

ic 

IC 

«,ER 

mO 

wiC^ 

—^ Micheliniana, D’O. 

Diaeorbitta ohtusa, D’O. 

—«— glohularis, D’O. . 

«B 

IB 

IBC 

«RC 


IC 














mC 

aBB 

Folystomella crispa, Lion. 

-striatopanctata, F. & M. .. 

— Arotica. P. & J. 

*B 

mC 

mC 

IC 

mVC 

IC 

mC 

IC 

mVC 

IC 

wB 

mC 




i'8 VR 









Nonioniua asterizans, F. A M. .. 
-Faba, F. & M. 

sC 

mRB 


IBC 

IC 
















Seapha, F. & M. 

mC 


IC 




-mVe 

































———. al’.Alligflrftj Ty^O. 

aC 



















*C 

-umbilicatnla, Montag. 

Pnllenia sphteroides, D’O. 

Nummulina planulata, Lam, . .. 
Operculina ammonoides, Gronov. 

Cassidnlina Imvigata, D’O. 

--craasa, D’O. 

iBC 

mVC 

mVC 

aC 

mVC 

mC 

-mb 

sC 

mVC 

*c 

mk 

mb 

sC 




mil 









mVC 

wRC 

«vc 

«c 

Btilimina Pyrnla^ T)’0. .. 




















IC 

—— TJ’O. . 




















m C 

-elegantWma, D’O. 

mB 


IC 


ic 
















Virgulina Schreibersii, CEjzck .. 
—— squamosa, D’O.;. 



IB 

«B 


sR 















IB 

Textukria agglutinana, D’O. . .. 

... pygmsea, D’O... 

sBC 


sR 


















-biformis, P. & J. 

Bigenerina Nodosaria, D’O. 

Vemeuilina polyetropha, Beuss 

Valvulina conica, P. & J. 

Spirillina vivipara, Ehrenb. 

Patellina corrugata, WiU.. 

Trochammina squamata, P. & J, 

-— gordialis, P. & J. 

Oormispirft foliacftaj Pliil. 

sC 

mb 


sC 

sC 

sB 

«RC 

aC 

sC 

*vc 

sR 

sC 

sC 

sC 

«C 















sE 

»B 

QuinquelocuIinaSeminulum,Linn. 
- - Ferussacii, D’O. 

. sC 

mh 

sC 

mC 

»C 

mC 

mC 

vs R 





sR 


IC 

ic 

ic 

IC 


IC 

IC 

m C 

-agglutinans, D’O. 



m R 


mC 

mB 















—- subrotnnda, Montag. 

TrilocuHna oryptella, D’O. 

-triearinata, D’O. 

sC 




*C 

sB 




m 

C 












—.. oblonga, Montag. 

sC 




















BilocuUna ringens, Lam... 

Lituola Canariensis, D’O. 

I VC 

ik 

IC 

»C 

lire 

mb 

1/ib 



c 


sR 


IC 

IB 



IC ■ 



IC 

,^EC 

—'— globigeriniformis, P. & J. . 
-Scorpiurns, Montf. . 

IC 


«C 

IC 

aBC 

«BC 

aC 

mC 

oIBC 


.-iB 


sB 
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Nodosminm^ at 160 fathcMOA just witMn tlie Arctic Orcle,-<-aiidi forms as are known 
imder the snb^ierie names of GlanduUna^ Nodosaria, Dentalina, Marginulina, and 
(Mstellaria^ and are abundant in some warm seas at le^ depths, and in the fossil state 
ha ti^ dmlk and other deposits of Secondary and Terti^ age. Where the “ Celtic 
Frovin(^” (nnder the name ‘‘Virginian”) impinges on the American coast of the 
Atliptic, between lat 30° and lat. 60° N., some soundings made by the Coast-survey of 
ibe United States, at from 20 to 106 fathoms, yielded to Professor Bailet’s search 
wveral Bmtalinas^ Marginulinw^ and Gristellarim of good size. (See Appendix II.) 

The Mollusca obtained by Messrs. MacAndjeiew and Baeebtt at Onmoes Oe, Nordland, 
at from 30 to 50 fathoms, half-a-mile from shore (the dredging No. 2 in our list above), 
are enumerated in Dr. Woodwaed’s ‘ Manual of Mollusca, Recent and Fossil,’ p. 434; 
mid a list of the shells from an equivalent dredging to our No. 6 (if not the same) is 
g^ven at p. 436. 

4. From the North Atlantic Ocean, between 52° 26' and 48° north latitude Deep-^a 
soundings in the North Atlantic between Ireland and Newfoundland, made in Her 
Majesty’s Ship ‘ Cyclops,’ by lieut-Commander Joseph Dayman, in Jime and July 
1867. See the Admiralty Report, with map and plates, and an Appendix by Pro¬ 
fessor Huxley, 8vo, 1868. Thirty-nine of these soundings, from 43 to 2350 fathoms, 
were examined. See Table V. and Map, Plate XII, 

The materials confided to us were small portions (about thimblefuls) of thirty-nine 
selected soundings, from out of a hundred and two. 

This collection affords as fair an exposition of the Foraminiferal fauna of the parti¬ 
cular tract of sea-bottom examined as the limited amount of material brought up by 
the sounding-machine can be expected to give. The other materials (organic and inor¬ 
ganic) besides Foraminifera are shown in Tables VI. & XII. 

Three soimdings, at from 43 to 90 fathoms off the coast of Ireland, at about SO miles, 
'60 nules, and 75 mUes off shore respectively (Nos. 39 [102], 38 [100], 37 [99]), indicate 
the Formninifera there inhabiting the “ Coral-zone”; here the Aodosarm® are rare and 
small; Lagence rather more common; Orhulina still more common; GlMgerirm rare; 
fhe Botalinw (PlmwrbuUna^ Biscorhina, Botalia, and Pulvinulina) are represented, 
thor^h not at ^ abundantly. Bolystomella has its northern form (P. strudopmcta/ta) 
here and little else; CassiduUna, Uvigerina, Bulimina, and TexMaria are plentiful; 
and Litmla are comparatively poor both in number and size. 

At different depths, ranging from 223 to 415 fathoms further westward along the 
liim of soundings, and nearly to the brink of the marginal plateau, this same fauna, 
^ with some exceptions and a few additions, continues; but GloUgenna increases in size 
and numl^rs; and so do Planorlmlina Ungeriana and Pulmnulina with its 

subvariety Micheliniaim. 

- Beyond and at the foot of the marginal plateau, the first sounding (16° 6' W. long.) 
is at 1750 frtlmms, and hme we find very few Foraminifem, only Orhdiwi^ Globigerina, 
PnhmmdvMJ^ Cmmrienms, and Casnd^lina^ the two latter being small and rare. Further 
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westward, however, along the wide abyssal depths (to about 46° 30' W. long.), even ai 
more than 2000 fathoms, we find a larger fauna, of but few species, among whic^ 
Orbidina and Globigerina are characteristically abundant (especially the latter), and asfe 
accompanied by Lagena (rare), IHscorbina, JJvigerina^ Botalia Soldanii, Pulmnuliim 
Menardii, P. Micheliniana, and P. Canariensis^ occasional specimens of Pullmia^ a few 
Nimiomnce and Polystomellm (P. striatopv/nctata)^ a few Bulimince^ very few TewtularicB^ 
and scattered small Miliolce and Lituolce. In the western portion of this territory tb^ 
fauna is somewhat poorer, where naturalists have drawn the southern portion of theip> 

Boreal Province.” 

Rising the western slope from the abyss (40° 45' to 49° 23' W. long., parallel.to the 
northern end of the Bank of Newfoundland), we enter the great southern angle of the 
‘•Arctic Province,” and the Foraminiferal fauna continues to have much the same 
elements; but Globigerina and OrhuUna have become rarer; Miliolce are very rare; 
Planorhulina comes in, Pulvinidince disappearing after the first upslant of the bottom at 
45° 45' W. long. 

From 50° 14' 30" to 52° 44' W. long., we are still off the northern edge of the 
Newfoundland Bank; and, though the depth decreases from 405 fathoms to 161 and 
then to 112 fathoms, Foraminifera are extremely rare, owing, without doubt, chiefly tb 
the coldness of ice-laden water. Truncatulina^ Pulmnulina^ Polgstomella^ and Uvigemid 
seem to struggle for existence here, where “Arctic” conditions are extended southwards. 

At 52'" 56' and thence to 53° 57' 35" W. long, the line of soundings is in Trinity Bay, 
with depths varying from 124 to 195 fathoms. Only very scarce Globigerina?^ a few 
Pulvinidince^ some Nonionince^ rather more of the very persistent Cassidulinw^ and a very 
few Uvigerince^ Bulimince^ and Lituolce appear to inhabit this unfavourable locality at 
the depths examined. In fact this region belongs to the “ Arctic Province,” which is 
here prolonged southwards towards the Bank of Newfoundland by the influence of cold 
currents and icebergs. 

With the exception of the westerly soundings, these deep-sea gatherings from the 
North Atlantic illustrate the Foraminifera of the “Celtic Province”; but necessarily 
lack, as a fauna, the complementary shallow-water forms,—namely, those living in the 
Coralline, Laminarian, and Littoral Zones, at depths less than 40 fathoms. 

The materials from Da\is Straits (Hunde Islands) above-mentioned serve to illustrate 
only for the “ Arctic Province” the Foraminiferal inhabitants of the Coralline-Zone; 
and therefore do not fulfil the requirements of this case. We may take, however, as 
term of comparison the list of the Recent Foraminifera of the British Isles, described by 
Professor Williamson, but classified (and pqi’tly renamed) after the plan here adopted, 
and augmented by later researches (including those by Mr. H. B. Beady, F.L.S.); and ** 
we thus have before us, in these combined lists, a synopsis of the Foraminiferal fauna of 
the “ Celtic Province.” (See Table IX. in Appendix V.) 

The deep-sea Foraminiferal fauna of the North Atlantic differs from the fauna of th@ 
Coralline, Laminarian, and Littoral Zones of the “Celtic Province” chiefly in having 
fewer varieties and (generally) smaller individuals of Nodosaiina, Lagemy Polystomellcn, 
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and Wmimma, BotaMnm, JBuUmina^ Textularia^ Comu^ira, Miliola, and Lituola, and 
no Folymovfhmm; and in having more CasddvMnw and TJmgerinee^ and far more (jIoU- 
germm and Orhulinoe^ with the addition of PidUnia. 

The Telegraph-line, in passing the northern end of the Bank of Newfoundland, 
entera (at about 47° W. long.) the Southern extension of the “Arctic Province”*, 
where the prevalence of floating ice keeps “ Arctic ” conditions as far south as 45° 
N. lat. This western extremity of the line does not belong, therefore, to the 
‘‘Celtic,” but to the “Arctic Province”; and the few Foraminifera occurring there 
may be regarded as equivalent to those mentioned above as being found at similar 
depths in Baffin’s Bay. 

The south-western extremity of the “ Boreal Pro’^dnce,” bordering the “ Arctic,” also 
invades the western part of the line of soundings f; and is coincident with a somewhat 
impoverished condition of the abyssal fauna common to these soundings (Nos. 21-26) 
and others (Nos. 27-32) to the East (“ Celtic”). 

The accompanying Map (after Commander Dayman’s Chart), Plate XII., illustrates the 
foregoing remarks. See Appendix VII. 

We are fortunately able to compare the deep-sea Foraminifera of the North Atlantic 
with those inhabiting the shallower water of its western margin at a lower latitude than 
Newfoundland, where the Telegraph-soundings terminate. The late Professor Bailey’s 
examination J of some soundings made by the United States Coast-survey on the shores 
of New Jersey and Delaware, between lat. 50° and lat. 38° N., in 1848, afibrds us the 
means of doing this, at least to some extent. 

MTiere the “ Celtic Province,” crossing the Atlantic from the British Isles, approaches 
North America, it takes on a modified character, and is known as the “ Vii’ginian Pro¬ 
vince”; and its north and south limits are just those of the series of soundings made by 
the United States Coast-survey referred to above, and thus yielding us (as far as Professor 
Bailey’s figures and descriptions serve) the western equivalents of the eastern margin of 
the “ Celtic ProUnce.” See Appendix II., and Table VIII. 

As far as Professor Bailey’s material shows, we find the “ Vii*ginian” fauna to be 
related to the “ Celtic ” of the Irish coast by Orhulina unimrsa^ Cristellaria cultrata^ 
PlanorhuUna TJngeriana (abundant in the Irish and rare in these American soundings; 
whilst its congener, PI. Raidingerii., abounds here and is wanting in the soundings ofi* 
Ireland), PuMnulina Menardi% GloUgerina hulloides^ and Quingueloculina 8eminulum. 
All the recorded “Virginian” forms occur in the British seas, except Marginulina regu¬ 
larise Vemeuilina triqiietrae Bulimina Pyrula (represented to the eastward by B. margi- 
nata) and Virgulina sgua^nosa. 

^ See the Map of the Molluscan Prorinces, by E. Eobbes, in Keith Johhstoh’s * Physical Atlas’; the Map 
in S. P, Woodwaed’s ‘Manual of Mollusca’; and that in Fobbes and Godwie-Ausieh’s ‘Nat. Hist, of the 
EuropeMi Seas.’ 

t Sounding Nos. 26,25,24,23,22, & 21. The last is clt^e upon the southern limb of the “ Arctic Promce.” 

X Bee the ‘ Snuthsonian Contributions to Knowledge,’ toI. ii. 1861, 
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To the “Arctic ” and “ Boreal ” faunae the “ Virginianis allied by DmiaUnm pa^»- 
rata, Cristellmia cuUr&ia, Glohigerina hulloides, BuUmna Ferula, Virgulina Seh'mBm^m, 
V. squamosa, and Qamqueloculina Semmulum. 

Besides Foraminifera^ the North-Atlantie soundings obtained by Commands Baymah 
have yielded us the organic and inorganic materials indicated in Tables VI. & XIJ. 

Mr. F. C. S. Bopee, F.L.S., F.G.S., has obliged us with the following Note on the Bia- 
tomaceae 

“ 3 Carlton Villas, January 7,1864. 

“My bear Sm,—regret that I have not before this replied to yours of the 24th ult., relating to the Sound¬ 
ings I received from Mr. Paekeh. I mounted slides from each packet, but found that they conteined so few 
Diatoms, that I only made cursory notes upon them; and, on referring to these, find they were almost comBaed 
to specimens of Goscinodiscus, as you will see by the list enclosed. These Atlantic sounding are so tim^arent, 
and the siliceous matter apparently so wasted, that it is very trying to the eyes to hunt over a succ^«(m of 
slides with high powers, to seek the few Diatoms contained in them; and I was compelled from the fear of 
injury to my sight to abstain from an exhaustive examination of them. 

“ Believe me very truly yours, 

“ P. C. S. Roeer.” 


Clays. 

Ho. 30. A few fragments of Coscinodisci. 

Ho. 31. 

Ho. 61. A large Coeconek. 

A few Coscinodisci, apparently C. radiatus. 
A Rhabdonema. 

Ho. 63. A few fragments of Coscinodisci. 

Ho. 85. Coseinodiscus. C. perforatus? 

Ho. 100. Coseinodiscus eceentricus. 

Coseinodiscus radiatus. 

Orthosira marina. 

Aotinoeyelus undulatus. 

Pleurosigma transversale ? 

Ho. 41. Coseinodiscus radiatus. 

A Hitaschia. 

A Rhabdonema. 


Ho, 45. Fragments of Coscinodisci. 

Ho. 69. 

Ho. 73. Large Coseinodiscus. 

Ho. 79. 

Ho. 86. Coscinodisci, a few. 

The remainder little else than Poramiiiifera 
and sand. 

Sands. 

Ho. 47. Cc^cinodiscus ? sp. 

Rhabdonema. 

Grammatophora marina. 

Ho. 59. A few Coscinodisci. 

Ho. 04. „ 

The remainder nearly all sand with Pora- 
minifera. 


The following Entomostraca from these souudings have been determined by Mr. G. S. 
Bradt. 

Cythere scabra, M'umter ; 2050 fathoms. Lat. 52° 16' H., long. 16° 46' W. 

-rhomhoidea Brady ; 43 fathoms. Lat. 51° 57' H., long. 10° 30' W. 

-mamillata, Brady ; 110 fathoms. Tat. 52° 59' H., long. 14° 10' W. 

Bairdia Bosquetiana, Brady ; 470 fathoms; off Ireland. 


5. Besides the description and illustration of the Foraminifera obtained fi’om the four 
sets of soundings and dredgings above mentioned, and the tabulation of the species and 
varieties, showing their depth of water and relative size and abundance, we also point 

* The Diatoms found in the “ Virginian Provrnc® ” are noticed by Professor Bailey in the memoir alwve 
referred to. ^ 
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out, to some their distribution in other seas (see Table VII.), and their occurrence 

in the fosdl state; thus providing some materials towards a correct knowledge of their 
distribution in Time and Space. 

With this in view, we have endeavoured to simplify the nomenclature of the Forami- 
nifera by adhering as strictly as possible to the plan of study laid down by Williamson^ 
and CABPENTEEf, and followed by ourselves in former memoirs J. 

Using the classification and nomenclature § proposed in the ‘ Introduction to the Study 
of the Foraminifera,’ we have, under generic and specific heads, a limited number of 
Foraminiferal groups, possessing among themselves very different features, whilst the 
members of each group are formed on one simple plan, almost mfinitely modified in its 
details, and often producing imitations of members of the other groups, just as mimetic 
resemblances occur in Mollusca, and in other Classes of the Animal and Vegetable 
Kingdoms' 

By recognizing these mimetic resemblances among distinct varieties and species, and 
laying but little stress on non-essential features, we seem to be able to grasp the multi¬ 
tudinous varieties and subvarieties, modified, disguised, and transitional, with something 
like satisfactory results; and thfy fall into natural recognizable groups, having more or 
less fixed habits and places of growth, instead of escaping from us as an illimitable cloud 
of differing though related individuals, almost unknown in reality, though nearly each 
has been endowed by wuiters with a separate binomial title. 

In determining the species and varieties of the Foraminifera under notice, we have, as 
far as possible, used already published materials; and in compaiing our specimens with 
figured forms, we have been satisfied when a mar approach to identity is shown; minute 
differences are ignored, such differences not being of essential value. 

There have been many naturalists who have helped on our knowledge of these Mi- 
crozoa. D’Okbigny first classified them sufficiently well to enable himself and others 
to group their acquired material in an orderly, though artificial manner; and by his care 
an enormous number of foims, specific and varietal, from different parts of the earth, 
recent and fossil, have been arranged in good lithograph plates, serving as a museum 
for reference. Since D’Oebignt, few have collected such great stores of Foraminifera, 
and illustrated them so abundantly, as Professor Dr. A. E. Eeuss; providing naturalists 
with, as it were, available collections of hundreds of forms. Professor Reuss’s latest 
observations have led him in a great degree to concur with (and in some cases to antici¬ 
pate, w’^e believe) the classification propounded in the ‘ Introduction to the Study of the 

* Oa the Eecent Foraminifera of Great Britaiii; by Professor W. C. Williamson, F.E.S. (Eay Bociety) 4to. 
1858. 

t Introduction to the Study of the Foraminifera; by W. B. CAEPiarrEE, H.D., F.E.8., assisted by W. K. 
Paekeb, Esq., and T. BuPEEr Jones, F.G.S. (Bay Society) 4to, 1862. 

t Ps^ers Cfn Nomenclature of the Foraminifera, in the Annals of Natural Bfktory, horn lb59 to 1863. 

§ 1^6 oonmse and~well-digested remarks on dassihcalion and nomenclature in Dr. Woolw abd's “ Manual of 
Mollusca * are in great part applicable to Bhizopodal studies. 

2 z 2 
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Foraminifera.’ To D'Oebigny and E-euss, then, references will be continnally made in 
this memoir for illustrations of the species and varieties; and the titles and dates of 
their works, and of those of other authors treating of Foraminifera, are given in the 
books and memoirs above mentioned, in which all the species adopted by the older 
authors (Likee, Gmelix, Walkee, Jacob, Moatagu, Fichtel, Moll, Lamaeck, 
BE Montfoet, de Blaiawille, and Defraace) have been critically determined. 

If ever the Foraminifera of all seas come to be collected and examined with care, 
there is little doubt that they vdll afford to the Naturalist as satisfactory results as the 
bathymetrical-study of mollusks affords; they will be perhaps even more useful to the 
Geologist, in aiding him to form correct notions as to the depth and other conditions of 
water in which strata have been formed; whilst the accurate comparison of the long- 
enduring Foraminiferal species of past and of present time, with their ever-vaiydng 
modifications, according to climate, depth, and food, cannot fail to be a source of in¬ 
struction to the Biologist. 

II. Description of Species and Varieties. 

In the following list, the species and varieties described in this memoir are enume¬ 
rated in their natural order as nearly as their nature permits; the more important of 
the typical forms not represented in the Arctic and North-Atlantic fauna, but required 
to complete the series as a natural group, being added in brackets. 


List of Genera, Species, and Varieties of Foraminifera from the xlrctic and 
North Atlantic Oceans. 


Genus Kodosaeika. 


[Species. Aodosarina (Marginulina) Eaphanus.] Arctic, 

Subspecies. IS. (Aodosaria) Eaphanus. .. 

Variety. A. (Aodosaria) scalaris. 

A. (Glandulina) l^vigata . Plate XIII. fig. 1. 

A- (Aodosaria) Eadicula. Plate XIII. figs. 2-7. 

A. (Dentalina) communis . Plate XIII. fig. 10. 

Subvariety. A. (D.) eonsobrina. 

A. (D.) pauperata. Plate XIII. figs. 8, 9. 

A, (D.) guttifera . Plate XIII. fig. 11. 

[Subspecies. A. (Taginulina) Legumen.] 

Variety. A. (Y.) linear^. Plate XIII. figs, 12, 13. 

[Species. Aodosarina (Marginulina) Eaphanns.] 

Variety. A. (M.) lituus .. Plate XIII. fig. 14. 

[Subspecies. A. (Cristellaiia) Calcar.] 

Variety. A. (C.) Crepidula . Plate XIII. figs. 15,16. 

A, (C.) cultrata .. Plate XIII. figs, 17,18. 

A, (C.) rotulata. Plate XIII. fig. 19. 


Aorth Atlantic. 
Plate XYI. fig. 1. 
Plate XYI. fig. 2. 


Plate XYI. fig. 3. 


Plate XYI. fig. 4. 
Plate XYI. fig. 5. 
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Species. 


Species. 


Species. 


Species. 


Species. 


Species. 


Species, 


Species, 


Genus Lageeia. 

Arctic. North Atlantic. 

Lagena sulcata .. Plate XHI. figs. 24,28-32. Plate XTI. figs. 6, 7 cu 

Variety^ L, globosa . Plate XIII. fig. 37. Plate XYL fig. 10. 

L. IseTis . Plate XIII. fig. 22. Plate XVI. fig. 9 n. 

L. semistriata. Plate XIII. fig. 23. 

L, striatopunctata . Plate XIII. figs. 25-27. 

L. Melo .. Plate XIII. figs. 33-36. 

L. squamosa. Plate XIII. figs. 40,41. Plato XTI. fig. 11. 

L. raarginata . Plate XIII. figs, 42-44. Plate XVI. fig. 12. 

L. distoma . Plate XIII. fig. 20. 

Subyaricty. L. polita. Plate XIII. fig. 21. 

Vm'kti/. L. caudata .. Plate XIII. figs, 38, 39. Plate XVI. figs. 7, 8, 9. 

Genus Polthokphesta. 

PoljTnorphina lactea . Plate XIII. figs, 45, 46. 

Variety. P. compressa. Plate XIII. figs. 47-51. 

P. tubulosa. Plate XIII. fig. 52. 

Genus UvIGEllI^M. 

Gvigerina pygmaea. Plate XIII. figs. 53-57. Plate XVII. fig. 65. 

Variety. G. angulosa. Plate XIII. fig. 58. Plate XVII. fig. 66. 

, Genus Orbelesta. 

Orbulina universa . Plate XVI. figs. 13, 14. 

Genus Globigebina. 

Olobigerina buUoide.s... Plato XIV. figs. 1, 2. Plate XVI. fig. 15. 

Variety. Gl. inflata . Plate XVI. figs. 16, 17. 

Genus Pullexia. 

Pulicnia spbicroidcs . Plate XIV. fig. 43. Plate XVH. fig. 53. 

Genus Sph.eeoidika. 

Spha3roidina bulloides. Plate XVI. fig. 52. 


Genus Textulakia.- 


Textulaiia agglutinans ... Plate XV. fig. 21. 

Variety. T. abbreviata. 

T. Sagittula... 

T. pygmsea. Plate XV. fig. 22. 

T. carinata. 

T. bifoitnis. Plate XV. figs. 23, 24. 

T. (Bigenerina) Kodosaria. Plate XV. fig. 25. 

Subvariety. T. (B.) digitata... 

Variety. T. (Vemeuilina) polystropba_ Plate XV. fig. 26. 


Plate XVII. fig. 76. 
Plate XVn. fig. 77. 
Plate XVn. fig. 78. 
Plate XVII. fig. 79. 

Plate XVII. fig. 80. 
Plate XVII. fig. 81. 
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Genxis Btjeimina. 


[Bpecibs. Bulimina Presli,] Acctie. 

Variety. B, PyrMa ... Plate XV. figs. 8, 9. 

B. margiiiata. Plate XT. fig. 10. 

Subvariety. B. aculeata . Plate XV. fig. 11. 

Variety. B. ovata. 

B. BucMana .. 

B. elegantissima . Plate XV. figs. 12-17. 

B. (Virgulina) Schreibersii .... Plate XV. fig. 18. 
Subvariety. B. (Virgulina) squamosa Plate XV. figs. 19, 20. 

Variety. B. (BoKvina) eostata. 

B. (B.) punctata. 


Genus C-^ssinrLiifA, 

Species. Cassidulina laevigata . Plate XA". figs. 1-4. 

Variety. C. crassa. Plate XV. figs. 5-7. 

Genus PLANOEBrLIX.4. 

[Species. Pianorbulina fareta.] 

Variety. PI. (TruncatuKna) lobatula .... Plate XIV. figs. 3-6. 

PI. Haidingerii . 

PI. Ungeriana. 

PI. Mediterranensis . 

PI. (Anomalina) coronata. Plate XIV. figs. 7-11. 


Genus Discoebtna. 


[Species. Discorbina Turbo.] 

Variety. D. rosacea. 

[Variety. D. vesieularis.J 

Subvariety, D. globularis. Plate XlIV. figs. 20-23. 

D. obtusa. Plate XIV. figs. IS, 19. 

[ Variety. D. Parisicnsis.] 

Subvariety. B. Berthelotiana .■. 


Genus Botalia. 

Species. Botalia Beccarii. 

Variety. B. Soldanii. 

Variety. B, orbicularis.. . 


Genus Pelvinuijka. 

[Species. Pulvinulina repanda.] 

Subvariety. P. punctulata. Plate XTV, figs. 12, 13. 

Variety. P. auricula. 

Variety. P. Menardii ... 

Subvariety. P. Canariensis ... 

P. pauperata. 

P. Micheliniana. Plate XIV. fig. 16. 

[Variety. P. Schreibersii.] 

Subvariety. P. Karsteni . Plate XIV. fig?B. 14,15,17. 

Variety. P. elegans... 


Jforth Atlantic. 

Plate XVIL fig. 70. 
Plate XVII. figs. 68, 69. 
Plate XVn. fig. 67. 
Plate XVII. fig. 71. 

Plate XVII. figs. 72, 73. 

Plate XVII. fig. 75. 

Plate XVII. fig. 74. 


Plate XA^IL fig.64^q/>,c. 
Plate XXIJ. fig. 64 d 


Plate XAT. figs, 18-20. 
Plate XA'I. fig. 22. 
Plate XA"I. figs. 23-25. 
Plate XVI. fig. 21. 


Plate XVI. fig. 28. 


Plate XVI. figs. 26, 27. 


Plate XVI. figs. 29, 30. 
Plate XA'I. figs. 31-33. 
Plate XVI. fig. 34. 


Plate XVI. figs. 35-37. 
Plate XVI. fi^. 47-49. 
Plate XVI. figs. 50, 51. 
Plate XVI. figs. 41-43. 

Plate XVI. figs. 38-40. 
Plate XVL figs. 44-46. 
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Species. Spirilima vivipapa . 

[Species. Patdliaa concava.] 

Variety. Patellina corrugata 


Genus SpiBiLLijrA. 

Arctic. 

... Plate XV. fig. 28. 

Genus Pateliiea. 

. Plate XV. fig. 29. 


Genus EtooniLiNA. 


[Species. Nummulina perforata.] 

Subspecies. N. planulata . Plate XIY, fig. 45. 

[Variety. N. (Operculina) complanata.] 

Subrariety. X. (0.) ammonoides .... Plate XIV. fig. 44. 


Genus Polystomella. 


Species, Polystomella crispa . Plate XIV. fig. 24. 

Variety. P. arctiea . Plate XIV. fig. 25-30. 

P. striatopunctata. Plate XIV. figs. 81-34. 

P. (Xonionina) Faba. Plate XIV. fig. 36. 

P. (X.) asterizans.. Plate XIV. fig, 35. 

Subvariety. P. (X.) depressula. Plate XIV. fig. 39. 

P. (X.) stelligera . Plate XIV. figs. 40, 41. 

P. (X.) Scapba . Plate XIV. figs. 37, 38. 

P. (X.) umbilicatula .... Plate XH". fig. 42. 

P. (X.) turgida. 


[Species. ValvuHna triangularis.! 
Variety. V. conica 


Genus Valvuliea. 

. Plate XV. fig. 27. 


[Species. 


Genus Lituola. 

Lituola nautiloidea.] 

Variety. L. Canariensis . Plate XV, fig. 45. 

L. globigeriniformis . Plate XV. figs. 46, 47. 

L. Scorpiurus. Plate XV. fig. 48. 


Genus TKocn iiiMixA. 

Species. Trochammina squamata. Plate XV. figs. 30, 31. 

Variety. T. gordialis . Plate XV. fig. 32. 

Genus Cqeeuspiea. 

Species. Comuspira foUaeea. Plate XV. fig. 33. 


Genus Miliola. 


[Species. Miliola (Quinqueioculina) Seminulum].... Plate XV. fig. 35. 

Variety, M. (Q.) agglutinans . Plate XV. fig. 37. 

Q. Ferussacii . Plate XV. fig. 36. 

Q. oblonga . Plate XV. figs. 34, 41. 

Cl. subrotunda ... Plate XV. fig. 38. 

Q. tenuis .. 


Xorth Atlantic. 


Plate XVII. figs. 62, 63. 

Plate XVII. fig. 61. 
Plate XVIJ. fig. 60. 
Plate XVII. fig. 54. 

Plate XVII. figs. 55, 56. 
Plate XVII. figs. 58, 59. 
Plate XVII. fig. 57. 


Plate XVn. figs. 92-95. 
Plate XVII. figs. 96-98. 


Pktc XVII. fig. 87. 


Plate XVII. figs. 85, 86. 


Plate XVII. fig. 84. 
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Arctic. 

Variety, M. (Spiroloculiiia) pianulata .. 

Subvariety. Sp. limbata. 

Variety. M. (BEoeulina) ringens. Plate XY. figs. 42-44. 

Subvariety. B. depressa . 

B. elongata .. 

[ Variety. M. (Triloculina) trigonula.] 

Subvariety. T. tricarinata. Plate XY. fig. 40. 

T. ciyptella . Plate XY. fig. 39. 


North Atlantic. 

Plate XYII. fig. 82. 

Plate Xm. fig. 83. 

Plate XYH. %. 89. 

Plate XYH. figs. 88,90,91. 


Genus Nodosaeixa. 

Several of the Nodosarine forms are well represented in the northern seas; but the 
completion of this group of hyaline, straight, or more or less bent and coiled, uniserial 
shells, flat, bulbous, cylindrical, or tapering, with simple septal apertures surrounded by 
radiating fissures, such as are comprised in our great genus Nodosarina (with but one true 
species), must be sought for in other seas. The larger Nodosarice and Oi'istellariw are 
w^anting here, as well as the Flabellince and FrmdiculanoB^ the lAngulinm also, and a 
host of variable Lentalince^ VaginulincB, and Marginulinw. 

Nodosmia* Ba^hanus, Linne, sp. Plate XVI. fig. 1 (North Atlantic). 

A dwarf sulcate specimen with the septal lines hidden; ridges strong, oblique, and 
inosculating to some extent. These are not unusual featui’es in similar but larger spe¬ 
cimens from the Mediterranean and elsewhere, occurring at from the shore-line to 
100 fathoms. 

Our specimen is from 78 fathoms, lat. 51° 59', long. 11°, North Atlantic, to the north 
of Newfoundland Bank. 

Nodosaria scalaris, Batsch. Plate XVI. figs. 2 ex, 2 2 c (North Atlantic). 

A pretty, common form, neatly striated, subcylindrical, with more or less elongate 
neck or stolon-tube. This is one of the varieties found by Soldani near Sienna 
(Testaceogr. vol. i. part 2, pi. 95, figs, h-m), and named N. Imgicauda by D’Oebigxt 
(Ann. des Sciences Nat. vol. vii. p, 254, no. 28'j’. (See also page 353.) 

Our figured specimens are from the North Atlantic; rare and small at 78, 90, 200, 
222, and 415 fathoms (see Table V.). We have otherwise collected it principally from 
muds from about 100 fathoms in the northern seas. 

Ffodosaria {Glandulina) IcBrngala.^ D’Orbigny. Plate XIII. fig. 1 (Arctic). 

This is a smooth form, and rather slender compared with that figured by D’Oebigny 

* Eor the relationship of species and varieties in the genus Nodosarina, of which Nodosaria represents a sub¬ 
group, see the list at page 336. 

t The priority of the name given by Batsch has been determined since this paper was read.' see An^T Kat. 
Hist. March 1865, p. 225. 
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in tlie ‘ Annales des Sciences Nat.,* vol. vii. pi. 10, fig. 1-3; the ribbed form (N. Gians, 
D’Orb.) is represented by D’OEBiGmr’s ModHe, No. 61; both of these were from the 
Adriatic, and were grouped in his subgenus GlanduUna, characterized by the short and 
acute-ovate shell, formed of few, close-fitting chambers, rapidly enlarging from the 
primordial. Similm* characters, but with less regularity, are found in many specimens 
of Wodmmia Badicnla, and therefore the term GlanduUna is useful merely for conve¬ 
nience in distinguishing the neatest of a gi*eat number of similarly modified forms, and 
is nothing in a zoological sense. 

Our specimens are from Nordland, in the Arctic Circle, at a depth of 160 fathoms 
(Messrs. MacAndeew and Baeeett) ; and they appear to be not uncommon, on a muddy 
bottom. 

This GlanduUna occurs also, though never abundantly, in other seas; for instance, on 
the muddy bed of the Gulf of Suez at 30 to 40 fathoms; in the Mediterranean, at from 
SO to 100 fathoms (particularly in the Adriatic); and it has been found by Mr. H. B. 
Beady in sea-sand from Shetland. 

In the fossil state this form is not rare, though of extremely small size, as in several 
of the fossiliferous clays of the Secondary Period (where it is apt to run, on the one 
hand, into Lingulina, and, on the other, into Nodosaria Eadicula), as in the Upper Tri- 
assic Clay of Chellaston, the Oxford Clay of Leighton, the Kimmeridge Clay of Ayles¬ 
bury, and in the Chalk-marl; as also in the Tertiary strata of the Mediterranean area. 

Nodosaria Radicula, Linn. sp. Plate XIII. figs. 2-7 (Arctic). 

This is a Nodosarian variety closely related to the last, passing gradually from the 
shape of a top to that of a pupa, or from a glandiform to a cylindrical shape, thus com¬ 
prising Nodosaria humilis, Koemer, and many other named subvarieties. These allied 
forms also lead out from Nodosaria proper to Bentalina; the aperture being often 
excentric and the axis curved. The several intermediate modifications of form have 
received numerous binomial appellations from authors. 

Fig. 4 presents, instead of the round aperture, a transverse slit. This is a character 
supposed to be of generic value by D’Oebigky and special to Idngulina, this form of 
aperture being connected generally with a flattened or tongue-shaped form of shell. 
Here we have a specimen which dissolves the distinction between Nodosaria and Lin- 
gulina. 

Of the specimens here illustrated, figs. 2-6 are from Nordland (MacAndeew and 
Baeeett), 160 fathoms, muddy bottom. They are common (about a dozen specimens), 
and of relativelyjarge size. Fig. 7 is from Hunde Islands, Davis Straits, from a 
bottom of shelly sand, at 30-40 fathoms (Dr. P. C. Sutherland). 

Tiie^ and numerous other closely allied forms occur in abundance in the Upper 
Triasac and Liassic clays, and in the clays of the Oolitic formation, but usually they are 
of very small size. In the Gault, Chalk-marl, and Chalk of the Cretaceous group. Nod, 
Madicula and Nod, humilis^ connecting it with Glcmdulina Iwmgata, are not uncommon, 
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N^dmaHa {DmMmm) eommunis, B’Orb. PMe XIIL fig, 10 (Aat^fc). 

Tfik m a dwarf Bmtalmm tmrmmmf* of D'OBBiomr. Ute obliqAy irf 

cltambcrs ia #xis sfieU begins aariy, and so doas ihe grmter esceatriclty of &a 
TMs sfc^ of growth is well represented also by D. immaM^ D^Oib. For. V<m. 
pi. 1. fig. 51, and still better by B. JBadenensis, D’Orb. Ibid. pL 1, fip. 48, 49; bcdfe M 
wbiob mte well-grown specimens of B. mmwmm. 

Oar figured specimmi is from mixed shelly sands dredged up at various spate between 
Brontheim and the North Cape by Messrs. MacAndew and Bakeett. It is very ^»ali, 
and resembles what is usually found in nearly any muddy sand containing Ptsmminifera. 

BentaMna cammmds is an extremely common variety wherever Nodosarian forms occur 
in the clays of the Seeondmy Formations, but usually it is of small size. It is largm* in 
the Gault than in the Jurassic clays ; still larger in the Chalk-marl and Chalk, and m 
the Maestricht Chalk, as wtbU as in the Tertiary beds that yield Nodosmnm, It is very 
large in the Cr^ of Suffolk, and in the Subapennine Tertiaries. Older than the 
Secondary deposits, however, it is found in the Permian limestones of England and 
Germany. 

It is common in the recent state from the Arctic Circle to the Line; in fact, geogra¬ 
phically and geologically, it has a very large range. It occurs in many sandy shore- 
deposits ; but its favourite habitat is mud at 60-100 fathoms; and is continually met 
with in the deepest sonndings, although never abundant there, and generally small. 

Wodmaria (BentaMna) consolr^, B’Orbigny. Plate XVI. fig. 3 (North Atlantic). 

Two joints of BentaMna comniunis, subvar. cmisobrina, B’Orb. (For. Foss. Vien. pi. 2, 
figs. 1-3); the chambers are longish and set on more squarely than in B. commums 
proper; representing a passage into B. ovicula^ B’Orb. {B. gldbtfera^ Batsch). 

This is small and rare at 1776 fathoms in the North Atlantic, lat. 52° 33', long. 21° 16'. 

Wodosana (BentaMna) panperata, B’Orbigny. Plate XIII. figs. 8, 9 (Arctic). 

We have here a very common subvariety of BmitaUTha commums, in which the pri¬ 
mordial chamber is relatively large, the septa but slightly oblique, and the aperture- 
almost central; the shell is smooth, nearly cylindrical, and not constricted at the septa 
in the earlier portion of the shell (as shown in our figures 8 and 9); aa the animal 
adviances in growth, the chambers take on a more vericular shape. B.paupemta, B’Orb. 
For. Foss. Vien. pi. 1. figs. 57, 58, is the same as our figured specimens; and B. 
brmds^ B’Orb. Ibid. pi. 2. figs. 9 and 10, and many other named form% are scaj^ely dis- 
tii^uishahle. 

* Ae^de. Kat. vol. 204, Ko. 00; MAoa. 0^. ir. p. 13, |^. 1. %. 4. 
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Hmde M^d% (Dr. P. C, EcfHBSLAjifi)), 

at 60-70 &tlioms; &cm Bafet’s Bay, lat. 7S° ICF ibng, 60° 10^ W. (Paisy’s 

gwbtifera^ D’Orbigny, Plate XIIL %-11 (Arctic). 

PasKi^ of &mmw^ towards the ^rfeetly moniHjfona subvarieties of 

Woiomfia, we have this loosely grown Dentaline form {ID. D’Orb, For. Fc^. 

¥i€»j ^ 2. 13), near B, PprulcL, D’Orb. It varies much in the gibbosity of the 

€di«al3^s. 

TJbongh carved, this BmtaUna has an almost central ap^ure, as shown by a broken 
chamber not here figured. (See Ann. Nat Hkt. 2 i^r. voL xix. pL 19. figs. 4,5). 

We have Bentaliim guttifera from Norway at We^ Fjord (Nordland), fiom a sandy 
bottcaa at 60 fethoms (MacAndeew and Babeett) ; and from a muddy bottom (Arctic 
Circle) at 160 fathoms. These are two fragments of two large specimens. There is 
no doubt that in this, as in other instances, the small quantity of materials obtained 
nec^sarily limited the numbmr of individuals. 

Forms similar or allied to this occur both in existing sea-bottoms and in fossil deposits 
with much the same range as that of JD. (mnmums; but they are not so common. 

VaginuUna linearis^ Montagu, sp. Plate XIII. figs. 12 a, 12^, 13 a, 13^ (Arctic). 

The straight varieties of MargitmUmL Eaphmm (or the flattened forms of Nodosaria 
Eaphmus, with excentric ^ptal apertures) are known as VagiTmlimB; a large group, 
widely extending in time and space; especially abundant in the Gault and Chalk-marl. 
Of these VaginuUnce, V. LegumeUy linn., is the most common among the recent ; and 
the Adriatic Sea may be said to be its home. The subvarieties with linear co®tation 
are very variable as to their amount of ornament; but they may be all comprised under 
Mqm'AGU’s name F. linearm. (See Williamsoij’s ‘ Monograph Eecent Foram, Great Britain,’* 
p. 23, pL 2. figs. 46-28.) 

We have two small specimmis from the mixed sands dredged up between Dronthehn 
and North Cape (MacAndeew and Baeeett). 

This is not an uncommon form, occurring at moderate depths. It does not appear to 
be so common in the fossil as in the recent state, though it is not without close allies in 
the days and other deposits of the Secondary and Tertiary formations. , 

Mmgimtlma D’Orbigny. Plate XIII. fip. 14 a, 14 ^ (Arctic). 

One of SoLBAHfs figured Foraminifera from the Adriatic, named Mmrgimlmu iMaus 
by D’Oebighy (Annales des Sciences Nat. vol. vii. p. 259. No. 11), well represents our spe- 
mmm. ArcMc This may looked at as a pa^age-form from a simple 

cf^in ^^on mxd but IMe altoed from into CrwteUem^i^ through 

imaum^rihle ^ntle gmdatioa»; €ir it may be regarded as a medium between Qnstellarm 
mid so to through the flattened forms. Having 
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the chief Nodosarine characters, the Margmulmm forai tibe central group of Ae J^C- 
mrhm^ and Wodomiim {MarginuUna) Bofjghmm is the type of all. 

Very large specimens of M, Idtuus occur at Bordland, Arctic Circle (MacAhi®iw ^d 
Baeeett), on a muddy bottom, at 160 fathoms. These are the largest indmduals we 
ha¥e ever seen of this common variety of Margimlim or uncoiled Omtellmrm^ which 
is to he met with wherever the Cristellarians occur, recmit or fossil, from the Lower 
Secondary deposits upwards. 

In this case Cristellaria euUrtxta is also present; and an analogous companionship of 
the Cristellarian and the Marginuhne Nodosarinm is to he found in Professor BAinEY’s 
‘‘ Microscopical Examination of Soundings made by the United States’ Coast-^rvey off 
the Atlantic Coast of the United States” (Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, 
vol. ii. 1851), where two forms {Mobulina D'Orbignii and Murgmulina Bacheii^ Bailey), 
equivalent to the above, accompany each other in soundings of frnm 51 to 90 fathoms. 
(See above, page 331, and Appendix II.) 

Cristellaria Crepidula^ Eichtel and Moll, sp. Plate XIII. figs. 15, 16«, 16^ (Arctic); 

Plate XYI. fig. 4 (North Atlantic). 

We have here a very iusensible gradation from MarginuUna Lituus (fig, 14). In fact 
fig. 15 differs but little from the latter except in size; and fiig. 16 is merely somewhat 
more closely coiled, flatter, and shorter; thus putting on the true Cristellarian form. 

These specimens are from dredgings made at the Hnnde Islands by Dr. P. C. Suthee- 
LA3SD ; they are rather common in the sandy mnd, rich with shells, at from 30 to 40 and 
60 to 70 fathoms. 

In recent occurrence C. Crepidtila is as world-wide as the ordinary Bentalinoe. It is a 
feeble form of Cristellaria creeping up from the favourite depth of Crutellarm (50 to 100 
fathoms) to shallow water, and downwards to abyssal deeps. 

In the fo^il state also it has an equally wide range; but, like its congeners, it is met 
with of a larger size in the Upper than in the Lower Secondary deposits. The largest 
are to be found in the Subapennine and Viennese Tertiaries; some of these large fossil 
varieties are extremely thin. 

Plate XVI. fig. 4 (North Atlantic). 

A pretty little C. CregiduXa^ differing only as an individual from fig. 16 in Plate XI. 
Small and rare at 43 fathoms, lat. 51° 57^, long. 10° 30', North Atlantic. 

Chistellana mltrata^ Montfort, sp. Plate XIII, figs. 17 n, VI h, 18 a, 18^ (Arctic); 

Plate XVI. fig. 5 (North Atlantic). 

TMs is (Mstelloma pmper, the most nautOoid form attained by any Wod(mtrwm, Here 
the rod-Hke chain of chambem seen in the simple forms {Nodomria) has pa^^ into a 
spiral, disc^idal, symmetrical, lens-shaped shell {OruMlaria). In tMs variety, U, midr 
trata, the shell is more or less keeled; this keel becomes more developed and roweHed 
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III €. Caimr, Iim#sp* When the feel is wsaitmg, we have Cmtellmria rotuMa, Lamarck. 

•There are noapemfic ^fferenc^ in their f^tur^. 

F%. IS shows an irrqgnlaiity of growth, and a disposition to depart firom the nanti- 
loid form towards the simpler varieties in which the greater distinction of the chambers 
is preserved. Several angles around the periphery of the shells are sometimes formed, 
rendering their outline polygonal. Other variations of growth are not uncommon; the 
polymorphism of these simple organisms being very great. 

Plate XTI fig. 6 (North Atlantic). 

A smallish nautiloid Cristellaria with moderately developed keel, such as fig. 17 of 
Plate XIII,, but difiering in the non-esseutial features of greater obliquity of chambers 
and more distinct umbilical knob. 

Bare at 78 fathoms, lat. 51° 59^, long. 11°, North Atlantic. 

« 

Cristellaria rotulata^ Lamarck, sp. Plate XIII. fig. 19 (Arctic). 

Here the keel is nearly obsolete. This carina is gnenerally all that is left to ns in 
the^ nautiloid forms of the longitudinal striae or costae that so frequently ornament the 
subspecies of the large Ifodosanna group. Occasionally, however, the lateral faces of 
the shell bear raised costae crossing the chambers, nearly at right angles, as in the ribbed 
Nodosariw and Margvmlinm (typical), and in many Vaginulinw, FlahelliTwe, and Frcmr 
dicularice. 

The Cristellarice represented by figs. 17-19 occur, common and large, in the Arctic 
Circle, Nordland, on a muddy bottom at 160 fathoms. 

These recent northern specimens are, as regards size, equal to such as we find in those 
rich Cristellarian deposits, the Chalk and Chalk-marl. like the rest of this group, how¬ 
ever, the largest of this form are found in the Subapennine Tertiaries, the Vienna 
Basin, and in the Tertiary beds of Jamaica and San Domingo, Exactly similar speci¬ 
mens of Cristellarim abound in the rich shelly bottom, at 50 fathoms, in the Port of 
Orotava, in the Canaries (Mohulina Canariensis^ D’Orbv For. Canar. p.l27, pi. 3. %s. 3,4); 
and forms nearly as large are not at all tmcommon in the Mediterranean, especia^y in 
mud at from 50 to 100 fathoms. In the Adriatic, however, this, with other OndeUmim, 
is found of similar size in shallow water. 

Of ^aU size, these are found on our own coasts and throughout all seas. They are 
fosril in very many Secondary and Tertiary deposits, but of rather small in the 
older strata; neverthele^ in the^ latter beds they are exceedingly abundmit and chara(> 
teristic, not bmng mixed so mudi with species of other families of Fomminifera that 
have come in at a later epoch. 


Genus Lageha. 

For full desmprions, general and special, of this genus we refer to Professor Wil- 
Memoir on LagemPy Annals Nat. Hist. 2 ser. voL i. 1848; and his ‘Mono- 
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ctf FofaaaiaifeiJa,' lBi7; t© Ik. CkBPiHfffig’s ‘ to the 

Study of Fomminifera,’ 1862; and to Pjfofe^r E^j^’s ^ MonogmpMe 
ilta^u^toer* Jslted. Wifs. Wim, voi. xM, 1 Abthu 1863 (read Jane 186i ); sod to #^6 
^riot d^EMmtto of to Slides noticed by Walibe, Jaco’b, md Momkm, imd to 
smm JB^arks on Imgenm^ we reto to oua: own F^ers in the Annala fiBbt 

ISST, 

On ackx>unt of their extreme variability (within certain limits) as to sha^ and orna¬ 
ment, without any definite break in the range of the modifications being recc^nzabk, 
it is impossible to fix on any distinctive character, or set of character, sufficiently 
limits in development to be of real importance in dividing the Lagmm into even two 
For convenience, however, we must take the best marked shapes and ornaments 
as indicating subordinate or varietal types, around which the diverging modifications 
may be grouped in an artificial classification. 

This has been nearly completely accomplished, in his “ Monographie” above referred 
to, by Professor Eeuss ; who, however, regards these subordinate di\dsions as “ species.” 
The addition of some striking V|tiieties chiefly found in the warm seas, including the 
two-mouthed elongate foims, and the correction of some errors in the synonymy, arising 
mainly from mistakes as to Walker’s and Montagu’s Lagmm, would still further 
improve Professor Eeuss’s classified and illustrated conspectus of the chief members of 
this group of elegant little single-chambered Foraminifera; and, without doubt, his 
so-called “genus” Fissurina is open to criticism, as we shall see further on. 

Lagma, including both those that have external apertiirai tubes (Ectosoleniau) and 
those with internal neck-tubes (Entosolenian), have their chief features of shape and 
orzmment i^own by globose, o^ate, and fusiform shells, either smooth, partly or wholly 
libbed, reticulate, or granulate and spinose; also by more or less compressed shells, of 
2 S>nad or oval outline, with and without linear and reticulate sculpture; further, the 
b^ of the shell, opposite to the aperture, becomes apiculate, produced, and perforate, 
in aaiy of the above-mentioned kinds of shell, r^ulting in a more or 1^ fusiform and 
prfin'ate, or distomatous, condition. 

Taku^ the mmoth forms, varying from egg-shaped to flask- and amphora-^sped, with 
or without long necks, we have the “Imvigatas” of Eeuss, ^ong which L, gtohma. 
Walker and Jacob, L. loevis, Montagu, and L. clmata, D’Orbigny, repres^t the three 
b^-madked stages. Eeuss includes dso the apiculate smooth forms in this group; but 
we piefiO' to hring them into relation with the perforate form% to whidi we believe they 
i^cm^y tend. 

with furrows, riblets, and ribs are the “ striatm aut coshit® ” of Eiu^ They 
are led by L. semistriata, Williamson, from out of the smooth forms up to L, 

W^er and Jacob, and even more coarsely ribbed shells, with modifi(m.tions of form 
exactly corresponding to those of the smooth varieties; but no particular stage of shape 
gmd of tsB^ient can be said to be permanently a^ociated. 

In the “reticnlatse” (Eeuss) the longitudinal riblets become united by moss-ba^ of 
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mijing strengtii; either regalarlf^ m m to form m^mguhr meshes (X. sqmmom^ vaa*. 
mtemMa^ Willtoeison, md Z. Meh^ B’Orbigny; or less r^iilarly, and lorming— 
1st, either tetisfoaal or b^s^onal aetw<»k, with the meshes oae above the other from 
‘the ba^ fa l&e top of the shdl, ami divided by nearly sfeaight longitadinal ridges or 
wails ,* Sadly, he^gonal network, with the meshes alternately placed (honeycomb- 
pattern), tim wails being zigzag, and equally developed along and across (L* ^pmnosa, 
var. kesaffom, Williamson). Lastly, hexagonal and quadrangular meshes are combined 
m ene ahell, as in L. squamosa^ Montagu, sp., which herein well serves as the subtype. 

The “ asperse” of Repss are such as are ornamented with granules and sjanes. These 
exogenous shell-growths are, without doubt, equivalent to linear and reticulate ridges, 
variously modified; just as hispid I^odmarinm show gradual modifications of riblets and 
spines. As with the “ costatm” and the “ reticulatae,” no particular shape of sMl speci¬ 
ally affects this style of ornament Reuss’s “ compress® ” comprise the more or less 
flattened Lagenm^ and must include those which he separates under the name Mssuiina 
on the supposition that they are distinguishable by their sHt-like aperture. All 
Lagenw that are more or less compressed have the aperture correspondingly narrowed 
and outdrawn, just as all Nodosarice becoming flattened and “Linguline” have a more 
and more chink-like aperture. The transitions are extremely gradual both into ‘‘Fis- 
surina” and “ Lingulina” respectively, and are associated indiscriminately with all the 
other modifications of outline and ornament that belong to the species. The com¬ 
pressed Lagmm usually take on one or more keel-like riblets at or near the maagin, 
representing the local accumulation of the linear exogenous shell-growth so common in 
Lagem. A similar feature occurs in the Wodosarinm, where a similar ornamentation 
obtains. 

Lastly, we propose to complete this artificial classification of the Lagmm^ by diving 
off those that, passing from a pointed or apiculate shape at the base, ultimately pie^nt 
a perforate or distomatous, continuously tubular shell, more or less fusiform, Eeuss’i 
X, apietdata represents the smooth apiculate forms; D’Oebiony’s X. caudata the ribbed 
ones; our X. polita the smooth, and our X. distoma the cmtxfhie, perforate forms. (§ee 
Scheme of the Lagenw^ p. 348.) 

Of Lagma it may be said, that, though apparently one of the riaapkst ©f Fora^iini- 
fera, it is not one of the oldest, as far as our knowl^ge serves i:® at presmii. Nm* cm 
it be %^aided as an arrested lUodosana ; rather, it may be looked cm as a Mgher 
spedalization of the simple repetitive Nodosarian form. It has its iscKimphisms with 
Modosmia, both in ornamentation and in its flattening. 

All the large Lagmm are found at about fiO fathoms (2o-*70)in shelly sands i the 
more delicate forms occur both in shallow water (which may even be brackish), in the 
dark muds of harbours and bays, and, on the other hand, at great depths, being not 
uncommon in the deposits almost wholly composed either of Foraminifera alone, or of 
these with Fterop(^ 
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Scheme cf the LAeUM. 


Mngle- 

ai0tt&ed. 


^egg-shaped .... ghbma, Mantagu j WilEamson, Mono^. p. 8, pi. 1. 1% 16. 

saiooihi J flask-shaped.... Imis, Mcmts^ j WilEamson {L. vulgmis), Mmogr. p. 3, pi 1. %. 5. 
Lamphora-shaped, ckvatoLj B^Orh. For. Foss. Tien. p. 21, pL 1. 2,3. "* 

rpartly .. mmistriatat WilHamson, Honogr. p. 6, pi 1. ip. 7,9. 

j delicately ....... striata^ B’Orh. For. Amer. Mer. p. 21, pi 5. %. 12. 

ribbed strongly .sncATA, Walker and Jacob; TBliamson (A. i/t%eEm,Yar. s*rkto),Mo- 

nogr. p. 6, pi 1. fig. 10. [The typical Lagma.’] 

leoarsely . aeuticosta, Benss, Sitz. Ak. Wiss. Wien, toI xiiv. p. 303, pi 1. fig. 4. 

j square meshes .. Melo, B’Orb. For. Amer. Mer. p. 20, pi. 5. fig. 9. 
reticulate J meshes.. hexagona, Williamson, Monop. p. 13, pi 1. fig. 32. 

both 4 and ] squamosay Montagu; Williamson, Monogr. p. 29, pi 1. %. 29. 
l6-8ided meshes J 


Passing 

from 

^pendi-' 
colate or < 
caudate 
to disto- 
matous 


rough¬ 

ened 


smooth 


J spines .. 

I granules 
j smooth .. 
J striate .. 
j reticulate 
l_3-keeled 
short .. 

long. 

I 


ribbed 

pantdate 


short, 
long . 
short 
long 


hispida, Beuss, Sitz. Ak.Wiss,Wien, vol. xlv. p. 335, pi. 6. fip. 77-79. 
aspem, Beuss, Sitz. Ak. Wiss. Wien, toI xliv. p. 305, pi. 1. fig. 5. 
marginatay Mont*^; Williamson, Monop. p. 10, pi. 1. fip. 19-21. 
radiaU-margmatay Parker and Jones (rar. nov.), Plate XYIII. fig. 3. 
sgvamoso-marginata, Parker and Jones(var. nov.), Plate XYIII.fig.2, 
trigono-marginata, Parker and Jones (var. nov.), Plate XYIII. fig. 1. 
apietdata, Beuss, Haid. ges. nat. Abhandl. vol iv. p. 22, pi 1. fig, 1; 

and Sitz. Ak. Wiss. Wien, vol xlvi. p. 318, pi 1. filp. 4-8,10,11. 
distoma-polita, Parker and Jones (var. nov.), Ann. Hat. Hist. 2 sor. 

vol xix. p. 279, pi 11. fig. 23, Plate XYIII. fig. 8. 
cmidata, D’Orb. For. Amer. Med. p. 19, pi 5. %. 6. 
distoma, Parker and Jones (var. nov.), Ann. Hat. Hist. ih. fig. 24. 
distoma^-aculmtay Parker and Jones (var. nov.), Plate XYIII. fig. 5. 
distoma-margaritiferay Parkerand Jont»(var. nov.),Plate XYIII. fig. 6. 


The family Lagmida (comprising Lagenay Nodosarinay Orthocerinay PolymwrjpJdnay and 
Uvigerina) may be said to have its central home (bathymetrically speaking) at about 
feom 50 to 100 fathoms. Of ik^rnyPolyiYtorphina is almost exceptional, however; for it 
is, of this group, the most inclined to seek and flourish in shallow water, always avoiding 
abyssal depths. Umgerina and Lagmm are more capable even than Kodomrina of 
living in deeper water than 100 fathoms, and of existing even at very great depths (2000 
fathoms). JJmgmina has its feeblest representatives in shallow water; hut Lagma 
attains as fair a size in shallow water as it does at 100 fathoms; and at 1000 fathoms 
it is often in good conation. Wodosarinw are, as to their habitat, intermediate between 
PolyfJKmphmw and the others. They are of large size at 100 fathoms; and are found 
occasionally, hut small and rare, at 1000 fathoms; and in shallow water they are more 
abundant than in the ahys^ depths, and attain a larger size. 


Layma mlcaia. Walker and Jacob, Var. {Entosolema) glohosUy Montagu. Plate XIIL 
flgs. S7 tty 37 h (Arctic); Plate XVL figs. 10 a, 10 5 (North Atlantic). 

This m tile Mmplest of the LagmWy subspherical and Entosolenian, that is, having an 
intusHSUscepted mouth-tube. It is entirely devoid of ornament, and gener^ly thin- 
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waXt^. It may be s^d to be a feeble form coimectiag L. Imds witb swollen varieties 
^ L. mm'ffmaia* 

L. §Mmxi wmes from SO to 40 fathoms, and from 00 to 70 fathoms at the Honde 
Islands {Hr. Sci*HEELAiirD); and in both dredgings it is rather common and of middling 
rize. ^^bo from Baffin’s Bay, lat. 75° 10' N., long. 60° 12' W. (Paset) ; here it seems to 
be mre, but is of large size,—a curious fact, in contrast with the occurrence of equally 
large individuals of this variety at very great depths (1080 fathoms) in the tropical 
Atlantic (lat. 2° 20' N., long. 28° 44' W.). 

This also is a world-wide and very common Lagma^ as we may see by Table VII. 
Professor Reuss has it fossil from the Chalk of Maestricht and of Lemberg, from the 
Septerian day of Pietzpuhl, the Salt-clay of WieliCzka, and the Crag of Antwerp 
(Monc^. Lagen. p. 318). It is of good size and rather common in the English Crag 
al^. 

L, ghhosa was figured and described by Walkee and Boys, but not named by Waleee 
and Jacob in KIastmachee’s edition of Adam’s ‘ Essays on the Microscope,’ where the 
specific names given by Walkee and Jacob are recorded. It was named by Montagu, 
‘Test, Brit.’ p. 523. 

Plate XVI. figs. 10 a, 10 h (North Atlantic). 

Equivalent to fig. 37 of Plate XIII., but having more neck, and like figs. 30 & 31 
(L. sulcata) in outline and in thickness of neck. 

Rare and large at 415 fathoms, lat. 52® 8', long. 12° 31', North Atlantic. 

Lagena sulcata^ Walker and Jacob, Var. IcBvis*, Montagu. Plate XIII. fig. 22 (Arctic); 

Plate XVI. fig. 9 a (North Atlantic). 

Fig. 22 is the common, smooth, flask-shaped hagetm of authors. In this specimen 
pSeudopodial passages are crowded about the lower third of the shell, the upper two- 
thirds being destitute of such foramina. We have observed that in Lagmm such perfo¬ 
rations occur only when the shell is of a certain thickness, considerable tracts of the 
shell-wall being often extremely thin and imperforate. In the very small-ribbed varie- 
ri^ (such as figs. 25-27) perforations are arranged in a row on each side of the costa, 
where its base is thick (Z. striatopunctata). In the closely allied Entosolenian Z. msr- 
ginc^a also (as in fig. 44), perforations occur prindpally along the thickened margins, 
occarionaUy as a broad band; though sometimes (as in fig. 42) they are also i^atter^ 
6|>arsely over the whole ^ell. 

This is from the mixed sands from Norway above alluded to. It is world-wide, often 
found at conridemble depths, but shallow water appears to be its favourite habitat. In 
the state this smooth variety is very abundant in the Post-plioi^ne clays of lincoln- 

* Talang iMs m tbe type of Lagma^ WmJAMSoir fliotiglit tliat ^Iseris” was not an appropriate name for a 
i&efl fliat is ^n onMya«mt^ and snbstitated the tram « vulgaris” j this unnecessary change has been unfor¬ 
tunately adopted by Basuss (Sitzua^b. Ak. Wien, vol. :rfvi p 321). 

HIMKJCLXV. 3 B 
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^ke asd Cam%ri%eto'e, and in the Gideon sands (Eocene); it txxjiirs al^ ia ^ 
Vienna Tertiioies, and (^cording to Beu^ Monogr. Lagen. p. 822) in the Aat- 

wea^, the ^^ferinm^lay of Pietzpohl, and the Tertiary beds of Taranto (Ck]®5!A)* M is 
rare m the En^sh Crag. 

Hate XVI. Eg. 9 « (North Atlantic). ' 

1Mb ignre represents a specimen of X. Imis from the North Atlantic, where this 
Tarmty is very rare and of middling size at 329 fathoms, lat. 49® 26^ long. 49® 48^, and 
T&re and large at 228 fathoms, lat. 62® 11^ long. 18® 46^ 

Lmgem mlcata, Walker and Jacob, Var. semistriata^ Williamson. Plate XIII. fig. 2S 
(Arctic). 

This beantifiil little Lagena connects the smooth with the striated varieties. like the 
others, it varies mnch in shape and in the strength of its riblets; the specimen figured 
by Profes^r Williamson (pi. 1. fig. 9) is much more decanter-shaped than ours, and has 
a very long neck, with a neatly turned rim or lip; our specimen is deficient as to this 
latter character. We quite agree with Professor Eeuss in grouping William^n's 
X. mdgaris^ var. perlucida (Monogr. p. 5, pi. 1. figa 7, 8), with this variety. Montaeit’s 
X. ferludda is a six-ribbed X, sulcata. We found this specinien (%, 23) in the shelly 
sand from the Hunde Islands, Davis Straits, 50 to 70 fathoms. Dr. Wallich figures 
X. semistriata in ‘The North-Atlantic Sea-bed,* pL 5. fig. 17. 

It is very common to meet with Lagmm., both recent and fossil, taking on stri® and 
riblets to greater or less extent, as in this instance. Keuss figures finely striated speci¬ 
mens from the Crag of Antwerp in his paper on the Lagmidm^ Sitzungsb. Wien Akad. 
yol. xlvi. pi. 2. %s. 18-21. 

Lagem sulcata., Walker and Jacob, Szx. striatbfuin^ta., nov, Plate XIII. figs. 25-27 
(Arctic). 

We have long known this variety from the Indian Ocean on Clam sheU, and at 
2200 fathoms, the Bed Sea (372 fathoms). South Atlantic (2700 fathoms), and from 
the Eocene deposits of Grignon, but it has not been hitherto figured nor described. 

It is a relatively small Lagma., and is one of the most delicata It varies in shape, 
from forms more delicately elongate than the tear-shaped specimen reprinted by 
fig. 25, to those having the usual flask-diape, with longer neck than in %. 27. The 
ribs are comparatively strong; they range in number from four to twelve, and in one 
Tecmit specimen we have seen them spiral. The thicken^ base of the ribs is neatly 
^rforated on each side by pseudopodian foramina, which also occamonally pa^ through 
tlie rib itself, from within outwards. 

X. striatopunctata occurs rather common at the Hunde Islands, 80 to 40 fatibo^, 
in ^eily sandy mud, and here attains a size greater than those in the Indian or 

those from the inside of a Grignon shell (p. 419, note); the specimens from the 
Bea, however, are as large as those from Davis Straits. 
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lm§mm WdUte md Jwjoii. Flate XIIL figs.^ 24, 28-B2 (Arctic); Flate XVI. 

€, 7, 7 « (North AHfloatic). 

IHiis m ^ typic^ form of lagma ,* its variatioiis l^^d, in one dir^tion, into the 
^ble* ferns (£. semistfiatay Immsy gMom); on the other hand, we ha^e v^eties with 
reiioiife^, Mspdd, and grannlar ornament; and there are ali^ compressed forms, and 
^on^te wieties, departing more or less widely from the middle type pr^ented by 
the omte and charactmisticaHy costate Lagmod, 

Jigs, 30 & 81 represent the best characterized forms (though not absolutely the 
latest) that we know of in the group of Lagence. This is shown in their boldness of 
growth, the strength of their ribs (twelve to fourteen in number), and particularly in 
the radiated structure of the aperture. This last seems to be a rare condition; we have 
as yet seen it only in these specimens *, but it is one among many features showing the 
intimate relationship between Lagenay NodosarmcLy and Polymor^hincu 

L, mlmta of Walker and Jacob, in BArmachee’s edition of Adam’s ‘ Essays,’ well- 
figured previously by Walker and Boys, is a good-conditioned, strongly ribbed, and 
flask-shaped shell; our figs. 28-31 present less neck; but Williamson’s figure ofL.mlr 
gariSy var, striata (Monogr. p. 6, pi. 1. fig. 10), and Beuss’s figure of his L.filicosta 
(Monogr. pi. 4. figs. 50, 51), show as much or more neck and a better lip than Walker’s 
figure does; but they are rather less globose, passing off into L, Amphoray Beuss, and 
L. graciliSy Williamson. See Bedss’s Monogr. Lagen. pi. 4, where by extreme care the 
ovate, flask-like, and fusiform shapes of the well-ribbed Z. sulcata are divided into seven 
“ species,” according to their gradations of shape and modifications of ornament. It is, 
however, next to impossible, and of very little use, to institute minor distinctions with 
these Lagenm, 

As explained in the Annals Nat. Hist. 1859, 3 ser. voL iv. p, 336, Montagu termed 
this form “ striata,” overlooking the prior name, which alone is necessary. 

Figs. 28 & 29 are from the Hunde Islands, 30-70 fathoms; and from the Arctic 
Ocean (found in the mixed sands). 

Figs. 30 & 31 represent specimens from the Hunde Islands also, three gatherings by 
Dr. P. C. Butherland, in shelly sandy muds, from 30-70 fathoms; within this limit 
L, sulcaia is most common; and is largest at the greater depth. Perhaps the figured 
specimens nearest to these are L, Isabella and L. rarwostoy D’Orb., from the Falkland 
Islands (Foram. Amer. Merid. p. 20, pi. 5. figs. 7, 8, 10,11). The almost exact coun¬ 
terpart of« these fine large specimens we have found in the Upper Chalk of Maestricht, 
in the of Suffolk, and in recent shelly sands from the Isle of Man. Bedss figures 
(unda: otiier names) long- and short-necked specimens, strongly ribbed, of Z, sfuhcEta 
from the Black Crag of Antwerp, and the Septarian Clay of Pietzpuhl and Henns- 
dor£ 

Among the localities given by Williamson for the common Z. mdcata (Monogr. p, 6) 

* fins feafiire in wnne df the ilhustrafinns dF his paper on the Lagmidaf Sitsni^h. 

Ak *Wis8. Wim, Ma^-Nst. a vd. xlti. 1862, I^te Abth. p. 308, &e. pL 1-7. 
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W iM &.e sad B^hey IsiUuids; Peteosboi^, U.S. 

English Cr^. 

This lai^mm .does not usudly occur of so l^ge a size as some of fhose from Hunde 
Mandi, The most common condition is repre^nted by figs. 28 & 29. These are 
snadLer ferns wmating the radiate structure of the aperture, but not sepmable fern ^e 
ty^ Fig. 32 is a similar, but still smaller, form, and rather distorted. These feebler 
varieti^ of L. mlcata are common in all seas wherever Lag&m are found. 

Plate XIII. fig. 24 is a rather small flask-shaped Lagena with costul®, having a spiml 
twist, which are intermediate in strength between the delicate riblets of fig. 23 and 
the strong ribs of the type-form, Z. mlcata. The spiral arrangement of the costuke is 
variable in different individuals collected from various places: the obliquity and 
curvature of these ornaments being greater or less; and, as usual, the riblets vary 
in length, even in the same individual, being sometimes short, and sometimes 
lengthened so as to creep upwards, twining round the neck as far as the mouth. The 
intervals or flutings (sulci) may have a width equal to, or be far greater than, tiie 
ridges or riblets. When very small the riblets have been mistaken for minute suld or 
“striae.” With regard to the rib-omament of Lagena^ we may observe that the costa¬ 
tion of the flatter varieties is sometimes reduced to a mere keel '(as in the Cristellarian 
forms of Nodosarina) ; either as a single keel; or a larger marginal, and a secondary, 
pair; thus making six cost® crowded at the edge (as in Lagence common in the Ter¬ 
tiary beds of Grignon). A somewhat similar condensing of the ordinary riblets into a 
few (six and even three) large ribs takes place in the cylindrical Nodosarioe. In one 
form of Lagena from the Grignon beds, we have three, meridional, three-edged, equal 
ribs (Z. trigono-marginata^ Parker and Jones, Plate XVIII. fig. I); and in another four, 
strong, equal, spiral ribs (marked by pseudopodia, as in Z. siriatcggunctata), this is our 
Z. tetragona, Plate XVni. fig. 14. 

Fig. 24 is one of the feeble forms of Z. mlcata (type), world-wide, and acclimatized 
to nearly all latitudes and depths; it is common at Hunde Islands (Dr. Sutheklaitd), at 
60-70 fehoms in shelly sandy mud. 

Plate XVl. figs. 6, 7, 7 a [including Var. caudata, D’Orb.] (North Atlantic). 

Various modifications of the typical Lagena, from the North Atlantic, are shown by 
%s. 6, 7 a, 7 h. Fig. 6 is like fig. 29 of Plate XIIL, but it is rather more globose, has 
rather shorter ribs, and is apiculate (non-essential differences, though the last feature 
makes it Var. caadata^ D’Orb.). Fig. 7 a is smaller and less globular than fijs. 30 & 31 
ofHateXIII. 

These are rare and of middling size at 2330 fathoms, lat. 50° 25', long.' 44® 19', North 
Atlantic; mre and small at223 fehoms, lat. 52® 11', long. 13° 45'; and rather common 
but small at 43 fathoms, lat. 51° 57', long. 10° 30'. 

Hg. 7 h (Var. caudata^ D’Orb.) has an elongate olive-like shape, and thinner cost® than 
the It was and of middle size at 1450 fathoms, lat. 50° 6', long. 45° 45'; and 

rare and small at 2350 fiithoms, kt. 51° 29', long, 38° 1', North Atlantic. 
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I^m Wiite fa^ Jwsq% Vat. {Bntomlmm) Melo, B’Orb. Plate XIIL %s. 

SS~S6 

This is Z. mdea^a with a modified ornamentation. It has small tmnsverse ridges 
h^rwem the ribs, connecting them, and forming subqnadrate reticulations, which vary 
in difemt specimens. 

Professor Beuss would retain Williamson’s term catemdata for those spedmens that 
hare the cross-bars weaker than the ridges; probably a convenient, though hardly 
nectary, arrangement; the modifications of the relative thicknesses of the longitudinal 
and transverse ridges are endless, varying from a network of thin lines, equal or unequal 
in strength, to that with broad, flat, equal ridges, and shallow squarish pits between. 

Further, our figs. 33-36, Plate XIII., show sufliciently clearly that no characteristic can 
be found in the disposition of the secondary or transverse riblets, whether end to end, 
or alternately between contiguous ribs; for in the same specimen they vary as regards 
this arrangement. 

Fig. 34 has but few of the cross-bars, and these are oblique. In this it not only con¬ 
nects L, sulcata with L. Melo by the presence of secondary riblets, but the obliquity of 
these connecting bars shows a tendency towards the formation of the variety L. squamosa^ 
next to be described, in which the ornament has a honeycomb- rather than a ladder- 
pattern. Dr. Wallich figures another pretty passage-form, ‘ North-Atlantic Sea-bed,’ 
pi. 5. fig. 23. 

Figs. 33 & 35 difier in the relative size of the areolae; a condition dependent upon 
the number of the primary ribs, and very variable. From the Hunde Islands, 30-70 
frthoms; and from the Arctic Ocean (mixed sands). 

Fig. 36 is an extremely rare monstrosity, being a Lagena with a superadded chamber. 
It is from the Hunde Islands, from between 30 and 40 frthoms, shelly muddy sand 
(Dr. P. C. Suthebland). This specimen is unique in our collection. Soldani has 
figured a specimen extremely like this one, in his ‘ Testaceograph.’ vol. i. part 2, pL 95. 
fig. A; named Nodosaria caneellata by D’Orbiont (Ann. Sc. Nat. vol. vh. p. 254, No. 29). 

As a rule, monstrosities of the Lagena are formed by the budding, as it were, of a 
nevr chamber obliquely on the side of the original chamber (Plate XVIII. figs. 10-12); 
these are very rare. If, however, a smooth or ribbed Lagena were to take on an addi¬ 
tional chamber in the axis of the primary chamber, it would be ^^cely distinguishable 
from a Nodosaria. We possess such a form (from the shallow water at i^stboume), 
Plate XVIII. fig. which we believe to be a monster of Lagena Icms. In the Tertiary 
Sands of Bordeaux also, rich with Lagenm and small NodosoHm^ very puzzling forms 
occur, which may either be two-celled individuals of Nodosaria scalaris, Batsch*, or 
posdbly monsfrous varieties of Lagena mlcata. In the specimen before us (Plate XIII. 
fig. 36) we have a mode of ornamentation never found in any Nodosarian Foraminifer; 

♦ <HieBcarth-Atiaalic Sea-bed/pi.5.%. 18, ©idm Joain. Sd. Bo. 1, Jan. 1864, 

1^. 6, IB, pa p er on bed of the Atlantic Oo^oi. Figured also, for comparison, in 

our AYm. %. 13. 



mii ffMirt we liaTe wme doabt as to the ^o-ceEed fcoms ^at ^feir ao 

sarfiu^-omfuaeat, or a ^julpturing common to Modomria and Le^mmr we have 
mm&B of diagnosis. 

, Everywhere in the Foraminiferal group, we have most curioi:^ instences of Ismm^ 
^Msm, not merely between nearly related species, but between even the* diverse forms ei 
families (as between those of the Vitreous and Porcellanous Smies). In the 
mm under notice isomorphism may be said to occur between three dc^ly co^mte 
sp^ifiegroups: thus, the specimen ofLagmahefore us has imita,teda,Nodomrm; wWlat 
&ose already spoken of as taking on a second chamber obliquely have the habit of a 
young PolgmorpMna (see fig. 46). 

Lagemi Melo is not uncommon in company with other Lagmm^ though not so com¬ 
mon as the smooth, sulcate, honeycombed, and marg^ate varieties. For its occurrence 
(recent and fossil) in the Mediterranean Area, see Quart. Joum, Geol. Soc. vol. xvi. 
Table, p. 302, 

Lagem mlcatcu, Walker and Jacob, Var. {Pntosolenm) sguamom^ Montagu, sp. Plate 
XIII. figs. 40, 41 (Arctic)Plate XVI. figs. 11 u, 11 h (North Atlantic). 

This represents a state of ornamentation peculiar to the Lagmm amongst the “ hyaline,” 
and to certain varieties of Miliola Seminuhim among the “ porcellanous ” Foraminifera. 
In L. Melo the cross-bars are often weaker than the longitudinal ribs, and pass straight 
across from rib to rib, like the secondary veins in a monocotyledonous leaf, such as 
Alisma, Myrsiphyllum, &c. In L, sguamosa^ however, not only have the secondary rib- 
lets become equal to the primar 5 % but, by the zigzag inflection of the latter, a nearly 
regular hexagonally areolated ornament is produced, reminding one strongly of the 
polygonal meshes produced by the more perfect reticulation of the woody tubes in a 
dicotyledonous leaf. Early observers, using but imperfect microscopes, compared this 
retose ornament with a scaly skin of a fish (see Williamson, Monograph, p. 12). 

In fig. 34 we have noticed a variety of L. sulcata in which a few secondary bands had 
united with the main ribs, commmicing, as it were, the honeycomb-pattern. 

Fig. 40, the largest of our specimens, is from the Hunde Islands* (Dr. P. C. SutheBt 
land), 50 to 70 fathoms; and the smaller one from the Arctic Ocean (MacAndeew and 
Baeeett). 

X. sguarmsa is of world-wide occurrence; but, like X. MelOy is not so abundant as the 
long fiask-shaped and the marginated forms. Reuss has it from the Black Crag erf 
Antwerp, and we have it fossil from Castel Arquato. By far the bulkiest specimens of 
X. sfmmosa that we have seen are from a Tertiary sand, which, rich in many varieties 
of LagmcBy in Ovulites, Polymorphina, and Vertehralmay was taken from the imde of a 
CmMMum gigantmm from Grignon (page 419, note). * 

In this reticulate Lagena the neck is usually intussuscepted (Entosolenian); in the 
huge fossil form (X. tuMfero^mmosay Parker and Jones, Plate XVIII. %. 7), however, 

* Prc€©8Sor Wiixiamsok has also noted its occurrence here (Honogr. p. 12). 
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Ihe imk is m mwm tmes to a acmsidemble extent, and has atoat tkr^ 

tah«is3f k^rtmm arising it laterally, aM almost at right angl^ to the 
mmn tube. IMs is an isomorphism with Fc^ymorj^ina and with certain ieeble 

lnto^i^ 3 g ferms of Moiomria from Cretaceous beds. 

Bate XVI. igs. 11«, 11 b (North Atlantic). 

Hie specimen here figured is a little le^ globular than figs. 40, 41 of Plate XIII,, 
and has i^ reticulation rather more regular. Rare and middle-sized at 1450 fathoms, 
hit. 50® 6', long- 45° 45', North Atlantic. In Dr. Waluch’s ‘ North-Atlantic Sea-bed,” 
pi. 5. %. 21 seems to be L. sqtmmosa. 

Bg. 11 a, Plate XVI. has the six-sided meshes one above the other, touching by the 
parallel sides of Ihe hexagon, and in so much corresponding with Williamson’s L, sea- 
lariformis (Monogr. p. 13. pi. 1. fig. 30), and Reuss’s L. geometriea (Monogr. Lag. p. 334, 
pi. 5. fig. 74); but this straight meridional arrangement of the meshes is lost in the less 
regular reticulation of such specimens as figs. 40 & 41 in Plate XIII., where square, 
six-sided, and irr^ular meshes occur, in straight, oblique, and irregular lines. ^Professor 
Refss’s unnecessary disuse of Montagu’s term squamosa for this varietal group leads to 
increased confusion in any attempt to subdivide these reticulate Lagenm^ which have no 
natural divisions among themselves. 

Lagena sulcata^ Walker and Jacob, Var. {Ihktosolenia) marginata^ Montagu. Plate XIII. 
figs. 42-44 (Arctic); Plate XVI. figs. 12a, 12 5 (North Atlantic). 

These are flattened forms variable in shape; generally Entosolenian, but sometimes 
Ectosoienian with a long delicate neck. This compressed shape is usually associated with 
a trenchant margin, sometimes slightly apiculated (as in fig. 42), and sometimes dentate 
or rowelled (as in Williamson’s Monograph, pi. 1, figs. 21 a, 25, 26), reminding one of 
the keel of certain Oristellarice. Occasionally in large well-developed specimens of L. 
marginata (recent and fossil) the margin is composed of a large predominant rib, 
strengthened by a pair of smaller costae; showing that, as in other Foraminifera, espe¬ 
cially the Nodosarine group, the exogenous (X)staB gather themselves to the mar^ns, the 
rest of the surfece becoming less and less ornamented. The pseudopodial por^ also 
usuaEy aflTect the neighbourhood of the thickened margin in these flattened forms, just 
as they follow the ridges of L. stridtopunctata (figs. 25-27). Oci^onaliy the pseudo- 
podia have perforated the whole surface, either sparsely, as in fig. 42 a, or firstly, as we 
have seen in specimens from the Indian Sea. 

In mmo rare i^cimens from the Coral-reefs of Australia, and fossil at Boi^eaux, we 
see the pseudopodia begin to enter the shell-wall near the centre, and then burrow 
radially to ^ca,pe n^r the margin; the shell-surface being perfectly smooth and as 
l^^shM as glass. This is our subvariety Lagma radi€do-marginat&y Plate XVIU. fig. 3. 

the SitiBblk there is another subvariety of L. fnargifmia, in which the ladiating 

canals are visible only at the margin. 

The intusn^K^p^d neck-tube m 2/. maTginata is generally more or less oblique, some- 
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wbat md of wying length (as may be smi in ip. 42 & 41). 1%. 

44 has the tnbe potly protsrad^, aai^ partly internal. The apparent ^tomnse ki 
settii^ on of Hie month, which we formerly thought we could detect, betwem 
Uma and Lagmm proper (Annals Nat. Hist. 2 ^r. vol. mx. p. 279), di^s not r^dly 
for we find that m any of the subspecific groups forms may occur having eiHier a gmiHf 
tapmii^ neck (Ectosolenian), or a tube abruptly set in (Ento-ecto-solenian), or a mouH^ 
tobe miHrely intussiiscepted (Entosolenian). L. marginata, is sometimes distomatous, 
bmng open at the base, and then comu^ under another (artificial) subdivision. 

Between such globose forms as figs. 38 & 39, and the flattened on^ (fip. 42‘-44), 
there is an almost infinite number of pntle gradations shown in spedmens from all 
parts of the world. 

The specimens figs. 42-44 occur at the Hunde Islands (Dr. Stttheelaxi)), in thr^ 
dredginp at from 30 to 70 fathoms, and at Drontheim, North Cape (MacAjsdbew and 
Barejstt), from 30 to 200 fathoms. Rather common. Professor Williamson has already 
recorded the occurrence of X. mdrginata at 100 fathoms at the Hunde Islands (Monop. 
pp. 10 & 11), Like other Lagenoe^ it is world-wide; and is abundant in the Tertiaries: 
it is rather common, for instance, in the Crag of Suffolk. For some of its Mediterranean 
habitats (recent and fossil) see Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. vol. xvi. p. 302, Table. Under 
the name of OoUna compressa^ D’Oebigny described it as occurring with other Lagmm at 
the Falkland Isles. It is figured by J. D. Macdonald, Assist.-Surgeon H. M, S. Herald, 
in the Annals Nat. Hist. 2 ser. vol. xx. pi. 5. figs. 7-10, but not described. He found it, 
together with a dimorphous Uvigerina (vtith loosely set, straggling chambers), Bpirolo- 
cuMna planulata, Quingueloculina Seminulum^ and Triloculina ohlonga in 440 frthoms 
water between Ngau and Viti-Laru, in the Feejee group of islands. 

X. marginata is sometimes hexagonally areolated, like X. sguamosa^ but more feebly 
(X. sqvmriom'marginata, Parker and Jones, Plate XVIII. fig. 2); as we have seen in 
specimens from the Tertiary beds of San Domingo, and from the white mud of the 
Australian Coral-reefs. 

Plate XVI. figs. 12 a, 12 b (North Atlantic). 

Here we have a slight modification in the development of the keel, as compared with 
the equivalent specimens represented by figs. 42,43, Plate XIII. In the North Atlantic 
X. marginata is rare and small at 740 fathoms; rare and middle-sized at 1450 fathoms; 
rather common and larp at 2350 fathoms; rare and large at 415 fathoms; rather common 
and small at 90 fathoms; and common and small at 78 and 43 fathoms. Dr. Wallich 
figures three forms of X. margmata^ ‘ North-Atlantic Sea-bed,’ pi. 5. figs. 19, 20, 22. 

I^ma mhata^ Walker and Jacob, Var. Mstoma, nov. Plate XIH. %. 20 (Arctic). 

F%. 20 represente a Imig, oostulated, fusiform Lcugma^ open at both ends, with cm^ 
extrmBiity mther more taperii^ than the other. This variety of Lagma has not been 
previoudy named. It was figured and described by us in the * Annals Nat. ser. 2. 
xix. p. 279, pL 11. f. 24. See also Trans. Linn. Soc. xxiv. p. 467, pL 48, f. 6, Bsad?. 
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It only received m a mrietal form of the typical Lagena mlmta. Walker and 
Jacob; but, like other noticeable varieties of Fomminifera, it requires a distinctive 
binomial appellation. It is from Norway (MacAndeew and Baeeett) ; found in mixed 
sands and muds dredged at various places between Drontheim and North Cape, and at 
depths varying from 30 to 200 frthoms; of rare occurrence. It is very rare in deep 
water off Shetland, and not uncommon off the Northumberland coast (H. B. Beady). 

The e:^t counterpart in form, but somewhat of less size, occurs in the clay beneath 
the fen n^r Peterborough, but not in any abundance. A somewhat similar, large, two¬ 
mouthed J^gena is found in the Sponge-sand from Melbourne, Australia, and is rather 
common: it is even larger than our Arctic specimens; is never quite str^ht; and, 
instead of being covered with delicate costulae, is richly ornamented with pearl-like 
grains, profusely spread over the surface, hence we call it Lagena dAstoma-margantifera^ 
Plate XVIII. fig. 6. 

A smooth distomatous Lagena^ of twice the size of the last mentioned, is not 
imcommon in the rich fossil Ehizopodal fauna so well worked out of the Crag of Sutton, 
Suffolk, by Mr. S. V. Wood, F.G.S. This Lagena of the Crag of Suffolk is the largest 
of the elongate Lagenw that we know. 

Dr. Caepebtee supposes that the elongate distomatous Lagenoe may be double Lor 
genm joined by their bases (Introd. p. 157); and Professor A. E. Eeuss suggests that they 
are separated chambers oiNodosarice or Dentalinm (Sitzung. Ak.Wien, voL xlvi. p. 315); 
but in these opinions we can by no means agree. Our L. distorm is grouped by Reuss 
(loc. cit. p. 331) with L. gracilis^ Williamson; but our description and figure show the 
distinctive features. 

Lagma sulcata. Walker and Jacob, Var. distmna-jgolita, nov. Plate XIII. fig. 21 (Arctic). 

Another elongate, fusiform, distomatous variety of (fig. 21), but smooth instead 

of costulate, occurs in the same Norway dredgings, and in the Red Sea (Puller’s sound¬ 
ings), on the beach near Melbourne, at Swan River, on the Australian Coral-reefs, and 
on the Durham Coast (Beady), and of a large size (relatively) in the Crag of Suffolk. 

As fig. 20 represents a distomatous, striated, subcylindrical variety of L. mlcata, so 
fig. 21 is a smaller and smooth distomatous, but amphora-shaped, variety; the former 
may be said to be, in one sense, a subvariety of L. striata, and the latter a subvariety 
of L. lams. In the Norway dredgings it ^ smaller and rarer than L, distoma (fig. 20). 
Its two extremities are not nearly so equal as those of fig. 20, and the shell is not so 
cylindrical; but in the hotter seas it is long and slender (Plate XVIII. fig. 8). We 
term it L, distmm-folita. In some respects it has less departed, than X. disitoma has, 
from the ordinmy smooth fiask-like forms, especially those which are somewhat pointed 
at the bulbous end, as Lagena ajgimlata, Reuss (Sitzungs. Akad. Wien, voL xlvi. p. 1, 
figs. 4-8,10,11). In fact the subdivision of these varieties is artificial, and made only 
for the sake of convenience. 

MDCCCLXV. 3 g 
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Imgmm mlc 0 ^ Walker Jacob, Var, {&i(mkma) apmlMu, Reass, et mvdida^ 
D’Orygay. Rlate XIXI. £gs. B8, S9 (Arctic); Plate XVI. figs. 6, 7, 8, 9 {Morth 
Atlantic). 

The distomatoas condition of Lagem also obtains in the globular forms (included in 
the Oolinm of D’Oebigi^t), which frequently have the neck-tube lengthened inwards and- 
free (the characteristic of Mntosolmia^ Ehrenberg), see figs. 38 & 39. Among the^ the 
base of the shell is frequently drawn out or apiculate (as in fig. 39, and in the figuies of 
L. Eeuss, above mentioned), and sometimes perforate, as it is in fig. 38. 

This also holds good in the compressed varieties {L. marginata). Also among the fiasfc- 
Mke Lagmce we have apiculate forms, as in Oolirm (Amphorim) caudata, D’Orb., whether 
striated, as that is, or smooth; such also are L. apiculata^ Reuss, L. glohosa^ var. linmda^ 
Williamson (Monogr. pi. 1. fig. 37), L. strumosa, Reuss, L. mucrmata^ Reuss, &a Any 
of these may be perforate. See also Plate XVI. figs. 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Excepting, then, that the globular and lenticular Lagenm are frequently Entosolenian, 
none of these characters, whether of elongation, apiculation, and perforation, or of being 
smooth, striated, sulcated, honeycombed, or reticulate (as w^e shall see with the orna¬ 
mented forms), are confined to one or another set of Lagence, No specific distinctions 
can be based on any of these features; but, for convenience sake (as among other spe¬ 
cies of Foraminifera), several subspecies and varieties take binomial appellations. To 
avoid, however, too great an accumulation of such names we must adopt the published 
names whenever it is possible; and in this case D'Orbioxy’s Oolina caudata will serve 
as a point around which the apiculate and distomatous Lagenw^ of the flask-shaped and 
more or less globular varieties, may be conveniently grouped. The large subcylindrical 
and fusiform specimens, like a little rolling-pin in shape, well represented by fig. 20, 
will stand as a distinct variety. 

Fig. 38 (Plate XIII.) differs from L. glohosa (fig. 37) in being more elongate or olive¬ 
shaped, and in having a subsidiary tubular aperture at its base. Fig. 39 has also the 
fundus drawn out or apiculate, but not pervious. A. large number of these apiculated 
forms, varying much in outline and in ornament, sometimes distomatous (as fiig. 38), 
are not at all uncommon, and may be grouped under the name “ caudata ” given by 
D’Orbioist to one of his Oolince. Sometimes they are Entosolenian (as is seen in 
fig. 39 a), and often they are Ectosolenian, as in D’Oebiony’s 0. caudata^ Foram. de 
I’Amer. Merid. pi. 5. fig. 6, a striated form. Compare also the smooth, amphca^- 
shaped, distomatous Lagena, fig. 21, above described. 

From 30 to 40 fathoms at the Hunde Islands (Dr. P. C. Sutheelabd) ; not common, 
smaU. World-wide. Fossil in the Tertiary formations. 

Plate XVI. figs. 6, 7, 8, 9 (North Atlantic). 

Allied closely to £g. 21 of Plate XIII., but more swollen; fig. 8 being more lanceolate 
in outline, and %. 9 more flask-like, than fig. 21; whilst figs. 6 & 7 are striated also. 

These are rare and small at abyssal depths in the North Atlantic. 

A very interesting group of ten Lapmm from the Falkland Isles was figured and 
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descaijed (as OgMnm} hf D’Osb«jkt in Ms work on tke Fonaminifera of South America 
(VcTfage FAm^. Mmd. partie 5“®, 1839, p. 20). These represent most* of the 
nmdifimrions shown among the Arctic and North Atlantic forms. Thus 

Ooiina inornata, op. dt. pi. 5. fig. 13 = Lagena gloljosa, Montagu. 


lsBV%ata, ,j 

, fig. 3 

=ss L. IsBTis, Montagu. 

striatocoilis, „ 

, fig. 14 

= L. semibtriat^, Williamson. 

striata, „ 

• fig. 12 


Yilardeboana, ,, 

» figs. 4, 5 


Isabella, ,, 

00 

= L. sulcata. Walker and Jacob. 

raricosta, ,, 

, figs. 10, 11J 


Melo, 

fig. 9 


compre^, , 

, figs. 1, 2 

= L. marginata, Montagu. 

eaudata, „ 

, fig. 6 



Genus Poltmoephika. 

PolymoTphina lactea. Walker and Jacob, sp. Plate XIII. figs. 45, 46 (Arctic). 

Of the hyaline Fomminifera, Polywxyrphina alone forms itself persistently of a double 
row of alternating opposite chambers; except very rarely, when its latest chambers are 
uniserial {Bimorphina). Umgerina (a closely related form) has normally three chambers 
in one turn of the spire, forming a triple series of alternating chambers. Tesdviaria 
has normally a double series of chambers alternating with each other, much as in Poly- 
nfwrpMna^ but more regular in arrangement, and having a far more gmdual increase of 
size. Textularia^ however, often begins with a triserial (Vemeuiline) arrangement, such 
as is normal in Umgerina ; and, like the latter, it often finishes its shell with a single 
row of chambers {Bigenerina). 

In Polymorphina, although the arrangement of the chambers is essentially Mserial, 
yet they are very apt to grow so loosely that a cross section through the shell will often 
expose three or more chambers. 

This shell is normally drop-shaped, tear-shaped, and pyriform; it may, however, 
become flattened out into the proportions of the thick leaf of a succulmt plant, or be 
elongated into an irregular oblong, somewhat like a wheat-ear or grass-^ike. These 
longer forms (such as fig. 48) are isomorphic with Textularia proper. Of ite Dimor¬ 
phine condition there are Nodosarian, Textularian, and Uvigerine isomorphs. 

The aperture of Polymorphina agrees with that of the Modos&nnw, and of the well- 
grovm Lagenm (such as figs, 30 & 31), being radiated or plicate the sarcode j^ring 
through a circular series of slits. The actual centre of the aj^rture is sometimes filled 
up with a bead of calcareous matter (fig. 62 J), and this occurs in Nodomrimm also. 

We have seen above that the varieties of Layenos are almost equally divided among 
those wMch have a gently graduating external neck, those havii^ an mitirdy internal 
neck-tube, and those in which the tube is partly extruded and partly internal. In Poly- 
tMs may be said to hold good to some extent ; for in small and in young 
specimens (fig. 46) we see the Ehtosolenian tube, just as in the globular and flat iMgenm 

3c2 
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(figs. B% 42, 43). Indeed in specimens kaTii^ five chambers we have distingnisli^ a 
tube in eadhi cliamte*. In large individnals the apertural pMc® grow qnite as into 
the chaanbm* as tibey project outwards. Thus the Entosolenian character of ap^nre k 
genm^j present; and though the month does not pout so much as in many of the 
and Lagmw, yet the last chamber' not unfrequently sends out a dendritic 
growtii of exserted apertural tubes—a character noticed by us in a large Lagmm also 
common in the Tertiary beds of Giignon (see p. 354). Nor is this feature unreprei^ted 
among the Wodosaiim, as shown by the dichotomous Bentalina aculeata, D’Orb., of the 
Chalk and Gault. 

The shell of Polymorpkma has usually a glassy smoothness; it rarely shows any ten¬ 
dency to striation ,* when this occurs, it is longitudinal, but feeble, and then arises from, 
apparently, the fusion of granules arranged in rows; whereas in the three most cognate 
species (Nodosarina^ Lagena^ and Uvigerina) striation and strong costation of the cham¬ 
ber-walls are extremely common. It has, however, at times another mode of ornament, 
such as is not unfrequently met with in the Nodosaiine and Uvigerine groups, and 
especially in the Glohigerinw of the deep seas in low latitudes, and in Caharina ^— 
namely, prickles or long needles of shell-substance bristling over the surface. Another 
surface-ornament is common in large well-grown Polymorjphince, especially those of the 
Crag of Suffolk (Mr. S. V. Wood’s Collection), which have a rich granulation of clear, 
ptdished, calcareous beads and lobules scattered over the whole surface, but most 
strongly on the older chamber-walls. A like granular ornament is common in the very 
laage distomatous Lagence from the Australian shores (as already mentioned). The best 
example of the development of this particular ornament is seen in the great explanate 
CriMellariw of the Tertiary beds of Malaga, Sienna, and Turin. 

In the form before us (figs. 45 & 46) we have a subglobular condition of P. lactea, 
Walkar and Jacob. Fig. 46 is the young, showing, by transparency, the long Entoso¬ 
lenian neck, as well as the radiated aperture. It has but two chambers, the second of 
which is relatively small; in after-growth the chambers increase in size rapidly but 
irregularly, and overlap each other in proportion to the gibbosity of the shell. We 
possess complanate or leaf-shaped forms, such as are figured by D’OBBieirr in his 
For. Foj^. Vienne, pi. 13. figs. 25-30, in which there is scarcely the least overlapping 
of the chambers. 

The two chambera of fig. 46 are the “primordial” and “ circumambient” chambers of 
other polythalamous Foraminifera. We have seen a similar double-ceiled concEtion of 
shdl belon^ng to young forms within the chambers of the mother-shell, in TnmcatuUna 
lobedMla (from south coast of England), Perieroplis ggertusm (from India), and in large 
OrUioUtm cirngglanatus (from Fiji). In the last (some specimens of which were full an 
inch in diameter) we found the mother-chambers, towards the perijdiery of the shell, 
cRiwded with yom^ ones*. 

♦ 'CbeBB epechnem, hofb oH and young, may be seen in tbe Hunterian Museum, Eoyal Collie of Smgeons 
(See OataL Mms. Plants and Invertebr. 1860, p. 96, Ho. A 54) j and have been d^ribed by Dr. 

Intnod. Poram., Eay &)C. p. 38. 
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To us it a^^Es that the Polythalaauous Foramiuifera are often, if not generally, mi- 
parous, and that the young shell, when hatched, consists of two chambers. We think 
that the sah^uent chambers of these Polythalamians are not always formed slowly, 
one by one* but sometimes, at least, laid down, and marked off by the growth of two or 
more ^ta, at the ^me time; calcification beginning at points nearest to the earlier 
chambers, the thickness of the chamber-wall being in direct ratio with its age. This 
mode of growth of more than one chamber at a time seems to be proved by the curious 
manner in which the sarcode passes, by many bundles, from the older chambers into 
the newest in those individuals of Polymorphina lactea which tlH*ow out tubular stag¬ 
horn processes from their last chamber (P. tuhulosa^ D’Orb.); for, as may be seen in fig. §2, 
the newest chamber, namely, that which bears the cervicom appendage, communicates, 
not merely with the ante-penultimate chamber, but, by a double row of lateral apertures, 
with all the chambers occurring on its own side, namely those which it overlaps. The 
communication of the last, outer, wild-growing chamber with the penultimate is not 
only by means of this double row of apertures, but (as is seen in fig. 62 h) by the ordi¬ 
nary radiated mouth. Another view, however, may be taken of the growth of such an 
individual as fig. 52: thus, we may suppose that absorption has taken place, opening 
foraminal communications between the last and the former chambers. Either hypo¬ 
thesis would explain the fact,—that, as we find on breaking open very large specimens 
of the normal P. lactea^ the stolon-passages between the older chambers are very free and 
patulous; whereas the terminal mouth of the last chamber presents the radiate condi¬ 
tion; the only passage here for the sarcode being the thin slits around the strong 
growth of hyaline shelly matter in the mouth. 

Fig. 45 represents the group of individuals to which D’OEBioirr applied the sub¬ 
generic term Glohulina ; but neither this term nor that of GuttuUna (another so-called 
subgenus) can be separated from the ordinary, more or less oval, more or less pyriform, 
or more or less elongate varieties of Polyinorphirta lactea. 

Figs. 45 & 46 are from the Hunde Islands (Dr. Suthekland), in three dredgings from 
25-70 fethoms. Eather common and of small size. Also from the Norway coast 
(]!^lAcAifDBEW and Bareett) in the mixed sands. 

Polfnwrphina lactea.^ Walker and Jacob, Var. compressa, D’Orbig. Plate XIII. figs. 
47-51 (Arctic). 

Hiese are more or less flattened forms, ranging themselves around P. eompressa^ D’Orb. 
(Fox. Fo^. Vien. pi. 12. figs. 82-34), though not exactly identical with that variety of 
P. laetm. In the relative length of the chambers, their setting on, and in the degree 
of ex^^re of the plaiting by the alternation of the double series of chambers, these 
Po^mmphmm Bxe so very variable, that we have taken the flattened condition as a 
ehamcteristic, and out of the very many names they have received, we have chosen 
“ P. cernipressa"^ as a secondary centre around which to collect a certain series of more 
or less elongate and compressed forms, more elongate than P. lactea proper, and less 
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expressed thaa F. mmphmta, D’Ckb. (For. Foss. Viea. pL 13. 25-30); tbo 

later being the oentre of the group of leaP-like forms. 

Fig. 47^ tbo^^b not so flat as D’Obbigky’s figure of P. comprmsa, comes nmre^ to il, 
of tbe^ before ua Fig. 48, somewhat Textularian in its make, connects P. eomprmm 
with B’Omosfr’s P. Thmini (Modele, 23): the latter, however, is still more elongate * 
and less cx^mpressed. In the Crag of Suffolk this elongation advances to such an extent 
thffljl Ae shell at first sight looks like a Bmtalina: it has become the isomorph of the 
eh^ate Virguline Bulimina of the English Gault and the German Planer-MergeL 
49^51 connect P, compressa with D’OEBioirr’s P Froblerm (Modele, 61). Fig. 50, 
c(miposed of about three chambers, is a young or an arrested individual of the com- 
ppjgsed type. 

At the Hunde Islands, 30-40 fathoms, these forms of P compresm occur rare and 
small. From the Norwegian coast we have them, rather common and small, in the 
nnxed sands. 

These are amongst the commonest forms of Polymorphina from the Lower Secondary 
period up to the Eecent. 

FolymmpMna lactealdXkoi and Jacob, Yar. tuhulosa^ D’Orbigny. Plate XIII. fig. 52 a-d 
(Arctic). 

This condition of P lactm we have already spoken of. We may add that the tubular 
appmdages are found on Folymorphmee of various shapes, but generally on the more or 
less spheroidal, or at least ovoidal, forms; and it is only for the sake of convenience 
that it can be regarded as a subcentral group and distinguished by a binomial appella- 
tion; D’OaBlSFv’s figured and named specimen (For. Foss. Yien. pL 13. figs. 15, 16) 
has priority among several. 

Fig. 52 a-e is from Bred Sound, Finmark (MacAhdrew and Baerett), 30 fathoms. 
The fragment fig. 54 d is from some other part of the Norwegian coast. 

Tubules individuals of P lacka occur common in the Cretaceous deposits; are very 
ccfflMBon in some of the Grignon and other Tertiary beds; and are very large in the Crag 
of Suffolk (Mr. S. Y. Wood’s Collection). In the Australian coast^mid (Melbourne) 
living individuals of large size are abundant; and fine specimens live in tbe Bay of 
Bisemy (50-60 fathoms) and in the English Channel, One large and interesting speci¬ 
men that we have obtained in the shelly sand off Plymouth is adherent to a fragment 
of 4 bivalve shell; its tabular arms spreading radially on the shell, like the wild-growmg 
of 2k Flamrhulimi or of a Carpmteria. Professor Willlamsoe figures a fine tubi:^ 
lo«aJ^iah Fdymorpkma (P lacka, var. Monc^. fig. 150), and also a small 

plaao-convex, crenately winged form (P lactm, var. emmm^ fig. 151), which he re^rds 
(mte.muoh probability) as having been jmrasitic. We have met with mmdar foms in 
safti& ef shidfow waters. 
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Geaus Uvigebe^a. 

IMgmna jpygmeea^ B'^Orbigny. Plate XIII. figs. 63-57 (Arctic); Plate XVII. 
figs. 65 65 h (North Atlantic). 

TJmgw^m makes up its sheE normally of three series of inflated chambers, alternating 
somewhat irregularly on an elongated spire. Its aperture is a very distinct and round 
pi^sage, generally tubular (Ectosolenian) and lipped. The lip is sometimes faintly 
toothed, showing a relationship to the radiated mouth of the PolymorpMna^ Lagem^ 
and Nodosarina. To the last genus it is mostly related by its style of ornament, which, 
as a rule, consists of strong well-marked costae, parallel to the axis of the shell. In all 
large well-developed individuals, whether of typical or dimorphous growth, these costae 
are distinct and strong, just as obtains in the large Lagence and Nodosarince (Plate XYIIL 
figs. 16, 17). In weaker indmduals the ribbing is less prominent and often becomes 
obsolete in the newer chambers (Plate XIII. figs. 66 & 67). Certain dimorphous forms 
are quite smooth (Plate XVIII. fig. 18). As mNodosariw^ some Umgennce take on the 
aculeate or hispid ornamentation; the ribs of each chamber either sending back one or 
more spines, or breaking up into prickles; or the whole surface of the shell may become 
spinose and bristly. The hispid forms of Uvigerina are generally found at great depths 
(common at 1000 fathoms in the Tropical Atlantic, Indian Ocean, &c.), and are frequently 
angular in section, belonging to the variety TI. angulosa, Williamson. In deep water 
also the large Uvigerince are frequently elegantly racemose, with a prickly surface; the 
chambers are globular and distinct,and the tubular mouth much elongated: this botryoidal 
form is, as far as shape is concerned, the most deserving of the generic term ‘‘ Umgerina'' 
given originally to the really typical costate U, pygmcBa^ such as we have before us. 
Large Umgerince of the typical form are especially abundant and well-grown in the 
southern and eastern parts of the Mediterranean, at from 100-300 fathoms: the home 
of Uvigerina seems to be in warm seas at this depth, but it is found also in shallower 
water (Coralline-zone), but is then of the small size. Feeble forms creep upwards, as it 
were, into shallow water, and downwards to great depths; still the abyssal forms predo¬ 
minate over the littoral, the latter retaining the greatest resemblance to the typical 
U, pygmma ; whilst the deep-water forms, whether angular or inflated, are prickly, the 
angular forms in shallow water are ribbed. 

In the elongated form, of feeble growth and faint striation (fig. 67), we may see a 
tmidency to u biserial and even a uniserial growth; the chambers ceasing to retain a 
definite triserial alternation; and, becoming loose in their setting on, they present such 
a condition as leads ultimately to a uniserial row of chambers in the newer part of the 
shell. Such a dimorphous condition is clearly seen in certain figures, given by Soldaki, 
of Italian Tlmgerinm^ named TJ. nodosa by D’Oebiony (Ann. Sc. Nat vol, vii. p. 269) ; and 
we also possess similar forms both from the recent and the fo^il deposit of the Medi¬ 
terranean Plate XVIII. fig. 15. These dimorphous specimens present a growth of 
either one, two, or ^ree chambers in a straight line in the younger part of the shell 
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(still retainiBg tiie same kind of aperture), and witli or without the intervention of a 
hiserM arrangement of chambers. This dimorphism of the Uvigerine type is ^en best, 
however, ins^cimens from shell-beds in the tropical and subtropical parts of the Indimi 
and Atlantio Ocean; but in these the triserial mode of growth is obsolete, and even the 
biserial is but feebly developed; the result being a shell which, at first sight, might 
easily be mistaken for a Nodosaria Rwplianm, Close examination, howev^, shows the 
short, wide, strongly labiate aperture of Umgerina, markedly developed, and a plaiting'of 
the early chambers*. D’OEBiOJnr has figured, under the name of Sa^rwM pvdchdUt, 
ForauL Cuba, pL 1, figs. 23, 24, a specimen which was either the young, or an arrested 
individual of such a biformed Umgerina. Bigenerina amongst the Textularim is the 
isomorph of the above described dimorphous Umgerina {Sagrina). 

Not only is our Nodosariform Umgerina connected with the typical U. pygmma (figs. 
53-56) through Bagiina fulchella., D’Orb., but an intermediate condition between it mid 
the feebler dimorphs of the Mediterranean area occurs in the mud brought up by the 
sounding-lead from the Abrohlos Bank {U. diniorggha). 

Altogether, this latter group of forms shows how great the affinity is between the 
always hyaline Umgerina and the porous sandy Textularia. 

The specimens figured in Plate XIII. figs. 53-57 are very common forms. The finest 
individuals (figs. 53,54) are from the mixed sands of the Norwegian coast. The feebler 
specimens (figs. 55-57) are common in shell-sands from 30-70 fathoms at the Hunde 
Islands, Davis Straits. 

In the North Atlantic Uvigerina pygmcea (Plate XVII. fig. 65) is large and common 
throughout the eastern marginal plateau; wanting at great depths; rare and middle- 
sized north of the Bank ; and rather common and of middle size in Trinity Bay. 

Umgerina pygmoea is world-wide in its distribution, and goes back at least to the 
Middle Tertiary period. 

Umgerina pygmwa^ D’Orb., Var. angulosa, Williamson. Plate XIII. fig. 58 (Arctic); 

Plate XVII. figs. 66 a, 66 h (North Atlantic). 

Of this we have spoken above, page 363. This compressed condition turns up wherever 
Umgerinas are at all common; the ribbed or striated forms belonging to moderate depths. 

In the mixed sands from Norway specimens were rather common. 

In the North Atlantic U. angulosa is rare and small; it occurs on the eastern marginal 
plateau to the north of the Bank, and in Trinity Bay; but was not found in the Abys^ 
area. 

Genus Oebulika. 

Orlmlma iminersa^ D’Orbigny. Plate XVI. figs. 13, 14 (North Atlantic). 

Tfcds is a monothalamous hyaline Foraminifer, globular and porous, of world-wide dk- 

* A libM fom hom fiie East Indiaa Seas is cmr {Bagrim) Baphmm, Plate XTIII. %8.16, 17; 

and a smoofii one horn file Abrtdilos JBank is our U. {S.) dimwpha, Plate SVIII. %. 18. 
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MbatiiOTi, m si^ow ^ter in the Adriatic mod other warm seas, but usually 

£ri^^t muddy bottoms at not than SO fathoms and down to at least 

1^1 ftrihelafl#. It i^h^ in numbers where there is nothing but the calcareous matter 
of FomoAitfapa. In &e shallow water of our coasts OrMina w poorly developed. 

We have not reisjgnized it fossil in strata older than the Middle Tertiary period. 

In Ae H<^h Atlantic the deep-sea soundings indicate that at 78, 00, 22S, 829,1060, 
lf§0, and 2060 fathoms 0, univBrsa is rare and of middling size; at 2850 fathoms it is 
and rather common; at 1776 and 2050 it is middle-sized and common; at 
415 fiithoms it is large and common; and at 1750 and 2176 fathoms it is large but rare. 

* Genus Globigeeixa. 

BlMgerina balloides, D’Orbigny. Plate XIV. figs. 1 & 2 (Arctic); Plate XVI. fig. 15, 
and Var. inflaia, figs. 16,17 (North Atlantic). [See also Professor Huxley’s 
Appendix to Commander Dayman’s Admiralty Report, p. 65, pi. 4.] 

Glohig^na hdloides is the type of a distinct species, which is related to the monotha- 
lamons Orbulma on one hand, and to the polythalamous RoMinm on the other. Its 
shell is composed of a series of hyaline and perforated chambers, of a spheroidal form, 
arranged in a spiral manner, and each opening by a large aperture around the umbilicus, 
in snch a manner that the apertures of all the chambera are apparent on that aspect of 
the shell, and form a large “ umbilical vestibule.” This opening of the chambers into 
one common vestibule is also characteristic of Carpmteria haJkmformis. The extra¬ 
ordinarily wild manner of growth of the latter is, to a certain degree, represented in 
many of the larger specimens of Globigerina^ which, losing the vesicular or botryoidal 
form, become flat, outspread, and loosely lobulated or palmate. Although in these 
respects, and also in the close resemblance of the young shells, these two species show 
a near alliance, yet GloUgerim seems,, on the whole, from its general neat habit of 
growth, and from its peculiar varietal groups, to be most nearly related to the Bfftaliim 
{PJmmriulimi, and Piswrbina). In fact, GloMgerina and its varieties form an interesting 
group, which may be regarded as central to the Flanorbuline and Discorbine species and 
tiidir mrieties, as well as certain species (Pullema and Sphaeroidina) which were not until 
lately rect^nized as related to the BotaUnce, 

The eMef varieties of Globigerina are peculiarly isomorphic of the^ other forms. The 
huge, extremely thick-walled, compact GUMgerinije^ of the deepest waters, may stand as 
rile mmorphs of the equally abyssal solid specimens of Sphceroidma ; nor are the two 
iotwm dmmilar at first sight. The smooth-walled compact GloMgerinm^ such as have 
nmned Gl. inficda^ D’Orh, (Foram, Canaries, pL 2. figs. 7-9), come near in structure 
to the polished, flush-celled, somewhat gigantic specimens of Pulkma Miguilo- 

and Jon^* (the tjrpe of which is the so-called Nomonma ^hmroides, 
B’Oib.) §[&m g^t depths. We have already mentioned the wild-growing Globigerina 

* * Ibfivd. Foram.,* p, 183. See also Hate XfXl fig. 4. 
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{M. hm. Se. Nat. rdi. irfi p. 177, after Soldau) ai ref®^®^^M ^ 

mm grottp a of i^rttctoe whidi It^ ite oomf^eten^ in 

varieties of fardm,, to lie d^ml^ (Plate XIT. figs. «d 

of Tmhi, GlcMfmimb has nearly i^Honetricalfnautiloid) Tariefe 

D’Orh. 1%. €^ar. pi. 2. %s, 4-6, and G^l. j^d^m, D’Oih., sp.. For. Am IfiiE. ^ i. 

IS, 14): by the poss^aaa of thes® fOTms GloM^rma toui^es i^morpkteallf 
other ipaafic types, amongst ^ich is Pvdlema, ite near reiatbn, above i^fet^ te, 
typk»lly symmetrical. Such an assumption of symmetry in th^m sim^e, 

Fomminifers is interesting, as m^estive of a* tend^cy to sdtoin toe 
r^ular nautiloid form, normal amongst the higher forms, such as Nummulina^ (jydfh 
cl^eus, Heterostegimi^ PolystomelUL, and others, which, on their part,^ when feebly 
developed, are apt to be asymmetrical. Indeed in this respect we have a connecting 
link between the higher and the lower group in Amphistegina^ a congener of the true 
IS'ummulmWi but simpler in structure and essentially asymmetrical. 

The foregoing observations on the relationships of GloUgenTia will assist us in eluci¬ 
dating toe ailiant^s of many of the species and varieties about to be described, l^g 
between toe sample monothalamous OrhuUna and those highest in toe scale [Polystomeda 
and NmmmUm)^ which give the ftdlest expression of the type of structure pos^s^ by 
this Erhizopodor^ order. 

The affinities aad feomorphisms of GMig&rmoL, however, are not exhausted by the 
consideration of toe groups above referred to ; for toe small and feebly developed indi¬ 
viduals of the typical GMdgerina hulhidss^ which,are so extremely abundant in the deep 
seas, Biix^ wito laage specimens, are imftated by toe small, vedcular, weakly grown 
Textfdcmm^ Ungerinm, and CcumMmoe ; fmd we might even include the dwarf 

ve^ular iMwdm of deep waters (see Plate XV. %s- 46,47, mid Plate XVIL figs. 06-98). 

Figs. 1 ^ 2 are le^ively small specimens of Ghbigerim bullmdes^ such as are 
in shallow seas £dl the world over, and also (as above mentioned) in aby^d depths, 
where toey are in company with large individuals; the latter live in deep water only. 

There is hut httie exogenous growth on the priHuiry perforated chamber-waS of such 
Glddgerinm as to<^ before us; but m 6eej«r water, as a rule, a large propt^&ffl of toe 
individuals have a tMdk d^mrit of exogenous todl-matter, which ^aeiaHy i^s mto 
reticulate ridges, surrounding the pseudopodian pass^es, and giving the raaftmaron^dy 
honeycombed appearance. Sometimes toe€« ridges are develo^^ mto ^mt^ prkMes, 
needle and even large tribufos. The iattar are spamdty scatter^; are feawidof to® 
di^gmt ^owth of toe whole areola aromd toe ]^z^p^lan pai^age ; cm 

t]^ symmetric^, nautifoM forms, mch ^ occm^ at 16IM)—1766 fathoms 
mA Onto#. amcuhir ap|michLg»B arise at to® junctoms, or cm toe of toe 

^edbB, are hwd. on soi^ symm^cai vaii^e& are i®ry tkmdmA to toe 

Bpk foom fothoztti; and h^ te needles are extern m to® pm* 

toe that to^ sitodkaie toe laige aiched ^toe 

last chamber into m^rwr oMcmg opeaii^ 
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Ilte attm Uidr gr^est ihickjo.^ in ttiose cl&mmt md r^ugli^elled 

Tari^i^ idiiA jo^^a* » g^mt abimdsmcse at horn 1600 t 0 2400 fathoms ia the North 
he^eOTi Irelasd and Newfoundland (Plate XVI. fig. 16 ; aad Professor Huxley’s 
^ 1 ^ m ttke Aitaiaralt 3 r Report on the Tel^raph^soundings in flte North Atlantic), and 
at 6° B7\&f long. 61° 33' E. in the Indian Ocean (2200 fathoms). Th^e are the 
®MiW|3hLS of Sphceroidina dehiscms, Parker and Jones, Plate XIX. fig. 6, which is 
flwth them in the tropical parts of the Atlantic and in the Indian Ocean, and not 
in theXorfih Atlantic. Those smooth forms ( GL inflacta^ D’Orb., from the Canaries) having 
modemiely^ thick chamber-walls, and which are nearest to PullmiaATi style of growth, 
^mond in the North Atlantic (Plate XVI. figs. 16, 17), and are very plentiful ia the 
Southern Mediterranean, at about 700 fathoms, and in the Indian Ocean, lat 36° 68' S., 
long. 61° 49' E. (900 to 1120 fathoms). GL hulhides is small and very abundant at 2700 
fathoms in the South Atlantic,; the greatest depth for its habitat that we know of. 

The complanate form of Globigerina^ with more or less limbate septal lines, is figured 
by D’Oebigny, as living on the coast of Cuba, with the name of BosaZina Lmmmi (Foram. 
Cuba, pi. 6. figs. 10-12). It is common in the Chalk, and is known as Mosalina margi- 
mata^ Reuss (Charakt. Kreid. Ostalpen, Deaaksch. Akad. Wien, vii. pi. 26. fig. 1), and 
Bomlina canalimlata^ Reuss (Ibid. fig. 4). 

Plate XIV. figs. 1 & 2 represent specimens obtained at three places among the Hunde 
Islands by Dr. P. C. Sutherlajyd (28-30, 30-40, and 60-70 fathoms), ratl^r common 
and small; and others found (rare and very small) in the most northern soundings we 
have examined, namely, Baffin’s Bay, lat. 76° 30' N., long. 77° 62' W. (Paeey) at 160 
fathoms,; and others from the coast of Norway, few and small in the mixed sands 
(MacAndkew and Barrett). 

In the North Atlantic GloUgerina Jmlloides^ includmg its variety GL injlata^ D’Orb. 
(Plate XVI. figs. 16,17), is spread broad-cast; but is abundant and of good size only at 
the greater depths (“Virginian Province,” and the “Celtic” and “Boreal” abyssal areas, 
at upwards of 2000 fathoms in some places), and at 223, 338, and 415 fathoms on the 
astern marginal plateau: elsewhere on this plateau it is small and varying in numbers. 
On the western plateau (north of the Bank of Newfoundland) it is small, though some- 
frmes connnon; whilst in Trinity Bay it is very small and very rare. 

The oldest known Qlobigennoe axe those in the Gault. 

GW^miim hdloides^ Var. D’Orbigpy. Plate XVI. %a 16,17 (North Atlantic). 

In tos GMdgmiim (For. Ganar. p. 134, jd. 2. 7-9), peculiar for its large gaping 

apmrture, the newer chambers are relatively laiger than usual, and cover the former ones 
.to a metaii M, 17). It is vmable in its deiteiis, and do^‘iK>t differ 

GZ. It has already been nefeixed to above (page 366). 

- wii%^,^ou^siaiid is tege on the Nmrth ABaati<^ and on deep muddy bottoms 

in tbe Meditmtmreim aotmdi^s), Piofessor BaSiEY ^thaed it in soundings 

^om tihe<k)i^ of Xw Ji^^y (;^e Ap^ndix), ’D’Oeotmt had it from the Onaries; 
it is plentiful ia the Indian Ocean (see above). 

3d2 
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iwMBe spedmens lent to ns ¥y Mr. F. Galtok, F.E.S., we naay mM the 

Mlowing ix>t^ m te the QliMgermeB of the Morth Atlantic. See ali^ ApiN^E^ihi^ 3L 

At l€i§ l&tiftOMs the deep-^a ooze ccaasdsts chiefly of G^germm^ many of th^ cC 
ia^e grcwrih (ai if well-iiourished), thicsk-shelled aini rough, the sarraide 
(brown) m mc^t of the larger diellsj and at the mme time there are ymf many ^aJi 
mid Individuals (just as is the case with other ForaiEdnifera,--HDodhmte dwiir& 

i^^^^^nying fuli-grown ^dmens of one and the same type). Widi 
Am depA occur a mAer smaU BofaUa Beecarii, a very small Bulimwm{t), mid sOIcco^ 
Sptm^-spicules. At 1600 fathoms GloMgeriTuiB as above, wiA a small Spw^Mna, At 
1500 fathoms GkMgermce appear as at 1650 faAoms. The tMckness of the chamb^ 
wall is relatively great, A sponge-gemmule was also found here. 

Dr. G. C. Wallich has well illustrated GlMgerma and Orhulina in plate 6 (unde¬ 
scribed) of Ae First Fart of ‘ The North-Atlantic Sea-bed,’ 1862. 

GlobigerifUB are (as is well known) among the most characteristic of dee^^ma Foramini- 
fera {Ahyssina) ; and these form a group that love to live at from 1000 to 2500 fathoms. 
They are Fullmia^ Sphceroidma^ GlcMgerina^ and its monothalamous congener CMndma 

The first three are always rare and smaU in shallow water; and Orhulina usually has 
similar conditions. 

Casdd/tdina is also an abyssal form; but lives well up to 30 faAoms, though in flatter 
and more delicate forms than it has lower down. 

Genus Pttllenia. 

Pvllema ^hceroides, D’Orbigny, sp. Plate XIV. figs. 43 43 h (Arctic); Plate XVII. 

fig. 53 (NorA Atlantic). 

For an account of Pullenia^ one of the deep-sea forms, probably allied to Gloherigina^ 
though resembling Nommina^ see Caepentee’s Introd. Foram. p. 184; it is the Nonto^ 
mna ^hmroides^ D’Orb. Moddes, No. 43, Ann. Sc. Nat vol. vii. p. 293, No. 1; and N. 
hullmdm of the same author. For. Foss. Vienn. p. 107, pi. 5. figs. 9,10, and Ann. Sc. 
Nat voL vii p. 293, No. 2. 

Our figure 43 is of normal shape, but small size, as are all Aose which we find in the 
Arctic and North Atlantic seas. Another form of Pullmia has the Aambers ^t on 
obliquely (P, ohUguihcuBxta^ Parker and Jones, Plate XIX fig. 4). In the mixed ^nds 
firom Norway Pullmda spkaeroides is rather common and small: it is rare and small, 
often very small, at 1776, 2035,2176, and 2330 fathoms in Ae North Atlantic; aim at 
1203 faAoms north of Newfoundland Bank, and at 200 faAoms on the plateau off 
Ireland. . 

F%. 53 is Ae Womomna guingueloha, Eeuss, Zeitsch. Deutsch. Geol. Ges. vdL Mi. pL 5. 
fig. 31, an enfeebled, somewhat flattened form, of loomr growth than usual*, It oemim 
also in Ae Clays of Hants and Ae Me of Wight (H. B. Bea»y), in the ‘ S^ta- 

rian Oay’ (Eocme) near Berlin (Rbuss), and recent in the Red Sea, 

Pullmia Mves in the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and ^uA AAmfib at 

from 30-320 fathoms. 
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Oenus SPHiBEomiKA 

Sph^mimm D’Orbigny, sp. Plate XVI. fig. 52 (North Atlantic). 

This pei^iMa^ species (of which 8pK deJdscem is another mriety) is related to GflMr 
germa; and, together with FvMmia, Orbulina, and Globigerina, essentially of deep¬ 
water haMts, is small and rare in the North Atlantic, but large in the Tropics. 

SphemMinahm a small spire, somewhat irregularly wound, the vencular chambers (of 
which only three or four are visible) hiding the spiral arrangement. Eeu^ ha^ figured 
many specimens {Sph^Au^ridca) in pi. 51, Denkschr. K. Akad. Wissen. Wien, vol. i 1850. 

Sphm'oidma deldscens, Parker and Jones, is largish, thick-shelled; the chambers not 
closely applied, and their edges roughly everted and jagged (Plate XtX %. 5). 

Sph. hulloides is rare and small at 223 fathoms on the marginal plateau off Ireland; 
very rare and very small at 2330 fathoms in mid-ocean. 

In the Mediterranean it occurs at 320 fathoms, in the Bed Sea at 372, in the Tropical 
Atlantic at 1080, in the Southern Atlantic at 260 and 940, and in the Indian Oc^an at 
2200 fathoms. 

Genus Textulakia. 

Textularia agglutimns, D’Orbigny. Plate XV. fig. 21 (Arctic). 

Tea:ttdaria agglutinam^ D’Orbig. (Foram. Cuba, p. 144, pi. 1. %. 17, 18, 32 -34), in 
its ordinary and moderately developed condition, gives a fuller idea of the species than 
any other variety. 

We have it in the mixed sands from Norway rather common and of middle size; and 
at the Hunde Islands it is small, rare at 30-40 fathoms, rather common at 25-30 
fathoms. 

Textularia agglutinans is world-wide; and has its representatives in many Tertiary 
and Secondary strata. 

Textularia agglutmam, Var. alhreviata, D'Oihigny. Plate XVII. figs. 76 «, 76^ (North 
Atlantic). 

r. abbreviata, D’Orb. (For. Foss. Vien. p. 249, pi. 15. figs. 7-12), is a short form, 
intermediate to T. gibbosa, D’Orb. Modeles, No, 28, and T, aggluUnans, D’Orb., and 
smaUm than either; but, like them, it is sandy. 

We have it from the marginal plateau of the Atlantic off Ireland, where it is common 
and middle-sized at 43 and 78 fathoms; rather common and middle-sized at 90 fethoms ; 
rare and small at 223 fathoms; rather common and small at 415 fathoms. 

T. abbremda Ims much the ^me range as its type T. agghtinam. 

Textuh$ia ugghMmms^ D’Orbigny, Var. Sagittula, Defimiee. Plate XVII. fi^ 77 a, 
77 b (Norfri Atlanfre). 

T, Sag^imla, Defrance (see ‘Annals Nat. Hist’ 3rd ser. vol. xi. p. 91, See,), is the 
common, often small, sandy, triangular variety of T, agglutimns, D’Orb. 
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Our figures indicate a normal spedmen of tins form from the marginal plateau off 
Ireland, where it is common and of middle size at 78 fathoms. 

T. Soffittula is world-wide, and common in many Tertiary deposits. 

Tewtukmm mgglutimm, Var. pygmmaL, D’Orhigny. Plate XV. fig. 22 (Arctic) ,* Plate 
XVII. figs. 78 a, 78 h (North Atlantic). 

This is the common, small, hyaline or clear-shelled, perforate Textulana; its ^ndy 
midl^ue is T. Sagittula, Normal specimens are figured here. 

We have it in the mixed sands from Norway, common and middle-sized. 

In the North Atlantic it is rather common and small at 78 and 90 fathoms on the 
marginal plateau; and it is rare and small at 200 and 415 fathoms, rare and middling 
at 223 and 338 fathoms on the same ground: in the abyssal depth (Boreal) it is rare 
and small at 2033 fathoms; and nearer to the Bank it is very rare and very small at 
1450 fathoma 

T. pygmwa, D’Orb. Modeles, No. 7 (the same as T, adculata^ D’Orb., Ann. Sc. Nat 
vol. vii. p. 263, pi. 11. figs. 1-4), has a distribution similar to that of the other chief 
varieties. 

TeaMaria agglutinans, Var. carinata^ D’Orb. Plate XVII. figs. 79 a, 79 5 (N. Atlantic). 

The shell of T. carinata^ D’Orb. (For. Foss. Vienn. p. 247, pi. 15. %s. 32-34), is flatter 
than that of either T. pygmoea or T. Sagittula ; the edges becoming very thin and more 
or less produced into a sharp keel; and the chambers extend backwards irregularly. 
The specimen figured is a small and feeble individual of this variety. Still more flat¬ 
tened is our new variety T. Folium, from the Australian coast, Plate XIX. fig. 19. 

T. carmata in the London Clay frequently has a spiral arrangement of its earliest 
chambers, such as is seen also in many other varieties of Textularia. In fig. 79 a a 
faint tendency to a cod is seen at the apex of the specimen. 

On the marginal plateau ofl* Ireland T, carinata occurs rather common and small at 
78 mid 90 fathoms. It is found in the Adriatic and other seas, extremely large between 
Socotra mid Kumchee; also fossd in the Tertiary deposits. 

Textularia agglutinans, D’Orb., Var. Uformis, nov. Plate XV. figs. 23, 24 (Arctic). 

The^ very small Teactularim have a sandy shell, often of a rusty colour, with sc§aree 
any shell-substance proper. They have a spiral cximmmicement (a not uncmnmon 
feature in TeMularia), and the later diambers are subquadrate, arran^d alternately. 
This may be regarded as an arrested form of T, annectms, Parker and Jones (Annals 
N#t. ffist. 8rd ser. vol. xi. p. 92, fig. 1); for, if better developed and mmeA mx with 
uni^rial chambers, it would be equivalent to that variety. It is common in the Gault 
mid Olm& with T. mneetms. 

TewMmia Mfmmis is common and small at the Hunde Islands in 60 to 70 fathmns. 
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Textulmia agglvdinam^ Yar. (Bigemrim) Nodomria, D’Orb. Plate XV. %. 25 (Arctic); 
Plate XVn. figs. 80 a, 80 5 (North Atlantic). 

Bigmerime are TeMularim that commence with alternate biserial chambers and com¬ 
plete themselves with a nniserial set, the aperture becoming terminal, central, round, 
and sometimes pouting. 

BigmmiiM Nodosmia^ D’Orb. (Ann. Sc. Nat. voL vii. p. 261, pi. 11. fi^. 9—12; and 
Module, No. 57), is usually sandy, and commences with flat interlacing of clmmbers, as 
in T. agglutimms^ D’Orb.; whilst B, digitata^ D’Orb. (Modele, No. 58), begins with a 
eoni<»l set of chambers, as in T. gibhosa, D’Orb. 

At the Hunde Islands (Dr. Sdtheelastd) B, Nodosaria is extremely small, but common, 
at 60 to 70 fe,thoms. 

On the marginal plateau off Deland it is common at 78 and 90 fethoms, coarsdiy 
arenaceous and of fair size. 

B, Wodmaria lives in the MediteiTanean and other seas, being widely distributed; it 
keeps a good size, and prefers muddy bottoms, flourishing down to 200 or 300 fathoms. 

Textularia agglutihans, Var. {Bigmerina) digitata^ ITOrbigny. Plate XVII. %. 81 
(North Atlantic). 

B. digitata, D’Orb. (ModMe, No. 58), may be said to be a smooth, rusty subvariety 
of B. Nodosaria^ with a conical instead of flattened apex. 

On the marginal plateau of the North Atlantic B, digitata is rare and small at 78 
fathoms; the figured specimen is obscure, and may be regarded as feebly developed. 

B. digitata occurs in company with B. NodosaHa in the Mediterranean and dsewhem 

Textularia agglutinans^ D’Orb., Var. (Vemeuilina) polystropha, Reuss, sp. Plate XV. 
fig. 26 (Arctic). 

When Textularice have a triple row of alternating chambers, as is not unusual with 
them, they are termed Vemeuilince ; having commenced triserially, they may afterwards 
take on a biserial or uniserial arrangement of chambers, and are known as Gaudrymm, 
Clamlmas, &c. Some that have a triple series of chambers are so much twisted on the 
axis as to have a Buliminoid aspect; a slight approach to this condition is shown in 
VermuiUmpolystropha {Bulimina polystropha, Reuss, Bohm. Kreid. vol. ii. p.l09, pL 24. 
%. 53; Polymmphina dlicecL, Schultze; BvMmina W'illiamson). In Vmamilmm 

the ap^ure ceases to be transverse, becoming drawn upwards, as it weie, aero® the 
septel plane more and more in the later chambers, until it cea^ to be even a notch, 
and becomes ^rmiBal and round, as it is in Bigenerirm. 

may be said to be a small, vesicular, arrested Vemeuiline Textuharia; 
swady, twbted on ite axis, and very red in colour. It is of wide distribution, livmg in 
all latitude; and is found fosdl in the Tertiary and Cretaceous teda 

It is of mucdhi iargm* siae than mu figured specimen, which is fiwjm the Humie 
IslmBib (DiL SrraEttKamiro); wImst© F .poigstrepdia is common and smdl ^ 25—40 fethewTS, 
and very common and small at 60-70 fethoms. 
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Genus Bulimii^ a. 

JBuMmim Fred% Eeuss, Var. PyruU^ D’Orbigny. Plate XV. figs. 8, 9 (Arctic): 

In tlie Buliminm that form p%rt of the Ehizopodal Pauna of the Ar<^c 

and North Atlantic Oceans, we have not occasion to treat so largely of the spedsd cha* 
ractm^ of the genus, nor the relationships of the subspecific groups, as is necessary in 
the of the NodosarinWy Lagenm^ PolymorpMme, TlmgmiwB^ GloUgerinm^ 
and P^lydomellm; chiefly because these relationships and characters are not difficult to 
be understood, with the help of the figures before us, and because they have been clearly 
stated in Cabpektee’s ^ Introd. Foram.,’ p. 195, &c. 

As the best medium-fonn of the very variable Buliminm we take Recss's B. Prmli 
(Verst. Bohm. Kreid. pi. 13. fig. 72; Haiding. AbhandL iv, pi. 10. fig. 10; and Cab- 
feittee’s ‘ Introd.' pi. 12. fig. 18). B. Pyrula^ D’Orb. (For. Foss. Vien. pL 11. %s. 9,10), 
of which we have some Norw^ian specimens before us, is one of the varieties (for we 
cannot see evidence of the existence of more than one species of Bulimina) that have 
the greatest tendency to overlap their chambers, and so hide the primary segments by 
the later ones closing over them. It is usually prickled at the apex. 

We have it common and large in the mixed sands from the coast of Norway 
(M.4 cAndeew and Baerett). It lives in the Mediterranean, and is large between Socotra 
and Kurachee. It is found fossil in the Vienna Tertiaries (where it is large) and the 
London Clay. A Bulimina of very similar shape occurs also in the Upper Triassic Clay 
of Chellaston, Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. xvi. p. 457, pi. 20. fig. 45. 

BuMmina Prmli^ Reuss, Var. marginata^ D’Orbigny. Plate XV. fig. 10 (Arctic); Plate 
XVII, fig, 70 (North Atlantic). 

The neat, little, acute-ovate Buliminm that next come under notice are characterized 
by the exogenous growth of shell-matter, in the form of prickles, on the primordial 
chamber (as in B. Pyrula also) and at the posterior edges of the other chambers to a 
greater or less degree. 

The edges of the chambers may be pinched up, crenulated, serrated, toothed, or spined; 
the spines may be few or numerous along the shaipened border or on the surface of the 
chambers, and they may be present on aU of them or limited to the earlier ones; inter¬ 
mediate conditions in every respect being observable. No real division can be made 
amongst these modifications; but for convenience-sake those edged with prickles ale 
grouped under B. marginaia, D'Orb. Ann. Sc, Nat. vol. vii. p. 269, No. 4, pL 12. figs. 
10—12; whilst B. cumleata, D'Oib. (after Soldaki), Ann. Sc. Nat. vol. vii. p. 269, No. 7, 
th^e with fewer spines. Williamson’s B, fu]gmdes, vax. spinulom^ Monogr. p. 62, 
pi 6. fig. 128, has many fine long spines along the margins. The crenate and prickly 
max^ns are found asswKjiated with more contracted forms of Buliimnm* than those 

* as (For. kmiv. p. 50, pL 1. figs. 6, 7), a very small sabe^liaMeal Iona, 

wifli. piarebai sad fiiiigid chambers; living in tbe Pacific, from the equator to 34® S. lat.; sad JSL 
B’Orb. (Bad- p. 60, |d. 1. figs. 8, 0), a very rare form (contmeted and fringed at first, irri^akrly glebul^oim 
afterwards), found at the Riy of Ban Bias, Patagonia. 
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above-meationed; but tbe exogenous growths belong to thick-sheUed specimens, and 
probably indicate favoui^le habitats; on the thin-shelled and the attenuate forms there 
is little or no Mnging or other ornament. 

Pig. 10* Plate XV, has the chambers somewhat extended by their produced spiny 
edge or prickly fringe, and has a long apical spine; such forms, with others (as fig. 11) 
with less of Hie marginal spines, occurred common and of middle size in the mixed sands 
from Korway (MacAndrew and Barrett). 

Plate XVII. figs. 70 a, 70 d, 70 c (North Atlantic). 

Figs. 70 a 8c 70 b, Plate XVII., differ somewhat one from the other and from fig. 10, 
Plate XV., in the marginal and caudal spines; but no two specimens, even among many, 
are exactly alike. 

They are common and large at 43 fathoms; common and middling at 78 and 90 
fathoms; and common and small at 223 and 415 fathoms, on the plateau off Ireland in 
the North Atlantic. 

B. marginata lives in all seas, at no great depths. 

Bulimina Presli, Reuss, Var. aculeata, D’Orbigny. Plate XV. fig. 11 (Arctic); Plate 
XVII. figs. 68 & 69 (North Atlantic). 

In these specimens the chambers have a well-marked globosity, and favourable con¬ 
ditions of growth have given them a rapid rate of increase, as in the foregoing sub¬ 
variety ; the exogenous prickles, however, are less largely developed, being confined for 
the most part to the earliest chambers. 

Fig. 11, Plate XV. is an intermediate form, from Norway (mixed sands), with fewer 
marginal spines than some of its congeners; and though more spinous than figs. 68 & 69, 
yet, as these are essentially marginatce also, and as there is a difference of degree and 
not of kind, not only among these, but between these and others presently to be described, 
it is placed under B. aculeata as its fittest place in the grouping. Its chambers have 
sharp posterior edges, drawn out into comparatively few spines, short and strong; and 
it has a strong double caudal spine. 

B. aculeata, D’Orb., is sufficiently well figured by Soldani, Testae, vol. i. part 2, 
pL 127. fig. 1, pi. 130. fig. vv, and pi. 131. fig. xx (the last has been unnecessarily sepa¬ 
rated by D’Orbigky as B. trilohata). 

Plate XVII. figs. 68 8c 69 (North Atlantic). 

In figs. 68 & 69, Plate XVI. the chambers are globose, and the earliest alone are 
armed with spiny excrescences. A less developed form appears in our next variety (fig. 67). 

F%8. 68 8c 69 are from the eastern marginal plateau at 223 fathoms, where B, acur 
leata is common and of middle size. 

B. (wuhiMa is found everywhere with B. marginata and B. ovata, 
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Bnlindm ovaia^ B’Orbigny. Plate XVn. fip, 6T 67 § (North Atlantie). 

Among the Buliminm that fall short of the fair growth of the type (B. FresU^ Beuss) 
are B. maia^ B’Oib., B. ^upoides^ D’Orb., and others which have a more or less shbcy- 
lindiical form owing to the somewhat slow rate of increase in the successive chambers. 
Professor Williamsoj^ took B. pupoides as the type when describing the British BuB- 
mmm, ‘ Monograph,’ p. 61, &c. 

B, mata, B’Orb., For. Foss. Vien. p. 185, pi. 11. figs, 13 & 14, is just such a varietal 
form as occurs in the North Atlantic; on the Irish plateau, rare and small at 78 fathoms; 
rare and very small in the abyssal area at 1776 and 1950 fathoms; rare and middle- 
sized at 740 fathoms, north of the Bank; very rare and very small at 150 fathoms in 
Trinity Bay. 

It is a British form (B. pupoides^ var, fusiformis, Williamson, Monogr. p. 63, pi. 5. 
figs. 129, 130), together with the almost identical B. pupoides, B’Orb.; both of which 
, are found fossil (and large) in the Vienna Tertiaries. It is large also in fossil beds at 
Jamaica (Baeeett). In Captain Pullen’s Soundings from between Socotra and Kura- 
chee it is very large (sometimes thin-shelled). B. ovata accompanies the other BuUmince. 
They prefer muddy bottoms; flourishing in depths as great as 100 or 150 fathoms; and 
in the fossil state they are found in clays, corresponding to mud-beds. 

Fig. 67 « shows a slight amount of exogenous growth on the early chambers, sufficient 
to indicate the close relationship of habit between this and its better grown allies 
(figs. 68 & 69). 

Bulimina Bresli^ Reuss, Var. Buchiana^ B’Orb. Plate XVII. fig. 71 (North Atlantic). 

In this elegant little form we find the largest relative proportion of shell-matter 
among BuUminw, which, on the other hand, are often ^ery thin-shelled, but often 
thicker in deep seas. The chambers are here laid closely one on another, fitting well, 
nearly hiding their septa, and bearing vertical superficial ridges, sparse and strong, in 
which the marginal spines, seen in other varieties, are lost; just as spinose Lagenw^ 
Bodosariw^ &c. pass into ribbed varieties by modifications of the ornament. B, BucMana 
is the most Uvigerine, both in shell-structure and shape, of all the BuUmince. 

B. BucMana, B’Orb., For. Foss. Vien. pL 11. figs. 15-18, is widely distributed; 
though never common. It is found in the Mediterranean; but, in comparison with 
B. ovata and B. marginata, it is rare: it is fossil near Vienna. 

On the marginal plateau off Ireland it is rare and small at 78 fathoms. 

Bulimma PresU, Reuss, Var. elegantisdma, B’Orbigny. Plate XV. figs. 12-17 (Arctic). 

Some BuUmince have their segments or chambers lengthened sideways and set on very 
obliquely to the axis of the spine, the greater part of the shell being made up of the 
last whorl of ftom seven to ten chambers. More especially in short and gibbose indi¬ 
viduals some of these many chambers are smaller than others in the whorl, and appear 
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to kitewiigitate or to l>e intercalated. Btdirrdna d^mUsmma^ B’Orb., -For. Amer. 
Merid. p. 51, 7, figs. 13, 14, and Bohertina arctimy B’Orb., For. Foss. Vien, p. 203, 

pi. SI. figs. 37, 38, both belong to this group of Bulimhm (see Caepentee’s Introd. 
Fonam. p. 195, &c.), and the differences of modification are so slight that we include the 
latter in the former. 

Our Arctic specimens of B, elegantisdma are relatirely large in size and thin-walled. 
In the Indian seas B, elegawtismma occurs smaller, and with thicker w^alls; but from 
the Australian seas we have it more elongate and stronger than the Arctic form. The 
elongate form is found also on the British coasts (see Williamson's ‘Monograph,’ p. 64, 
pi. 5. fi^. 134,135). B. eUgantissima occurred to B’Oebignt in the sea-sands from the 
Pacific coast of South America; and he had Bobertina arctica from the North Cape. 

B. eleganiissima is rare and of middling size at 25-30 fathoms, and common and large 
at from 30-70 fathoms, at the Hunde Islands (Br. P. C, Sutheeland’s dredgings). 

It is fossil at Grignon; also in the Eocene sandy clays of Hants and Isle of Wight 
(H. B. Beady), and in the Pliocene clay under the fens near Peterborough. In the 
recent state it is world-wide,—the British coasts, the Mediterranean, Bed Sea, Tropical 
Atlantic, Australia, and Fiji. 

Bulimina Presliy Beuss, Var. {Virgulina) Sckreiberm, Czjzek. Plate XV. fig. 18 
(Arctic); Plate XVII. figs. 72, 73 (North Atlantic). 

TirgulincB are such Bulimince as are very much outdrawn, with thin shells, and having 
long loop-like apertures, with inverted lips, as in Bulimina proper. The chambers are 
arranged less compactly than in the other BuliminWy in consequence of the elongation of 
the shell, and are scarcely more than biserial, or even only irregularly so. F. Schrmberdiy 
Czjzek, Haid. Abhandl. vol. ii. pi. 12. figs. 18-21, is of irregular growth, intermediate 
between the long and loose-growing varieties of B. ovata^ B’Orb., and the Textulariform 
Yirgulina sguamosUy D’Orb., next described. It is an isomorph of Polymorphinay as 
F. squamosa is isomorphic with Textularia. 

We have it rare and large from the Hunde Islands, where Br. Sutheeland dredged it 
in 30-40 fathoms; and in the North Atlantic it is rare and middle-sized at 1950 
fathoms; rare and large at 2330 fathoms (Boreal portion of the Abyss); and rare and 
small at 954 and 726 fathoms north of Newfoundland Bank. 

F. Sckrmbersii and its subvarieties are not rare in existing seas, both iff warm and cold 
cMmat^; and it occurs fo^il in the Tertiary beds of Sienna, Vienna, and Turin. 

Some allied forms occur in the Chalk and in the Clays of the Oolite, which are 
isomorphs of the Bentaline or VirguHne Pol^rryorphinm of the Sutton 

Bulimina Presli, Beuss, Var. {Virgulina) squairmsoy B’Orbigny. Phite XV, fig. 19 c, 
19 hy 20 (Arctic). 

Although Hie an*aQg^tneiit of the chambers has become almost regularly biserial, and 
alternate, as in Tes^ularmy yet this variety retains the true Bulimine aperture; and 
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gmdual modijScati<ms in form lead ns from Vir^uMm sqmmosa^ D’Orb, (Modele, 
No. 64), before ns, tbrongh V. Schre&^erm (fig. 18), to the more regular Bulwmm» 

This variety has the same world-wide distribution as F. Schrdherm; but is never 
common: at the Hunde Islands it is rare and small at 30-40 and 60-70 fathoms; and 
it was rare and large in the mixed sands from Norway. 

As an enfeeblement of JBuUmina, it points in one direction to V. Schrdherm, and in 
another to the Bolivince, Fig. 20 is a specimen that can scarcely be separated from 
Bolimna functata. 

Bulimina PresU, Keuss, Var. {Bolimna) costata, D’Orbigny. Plate XVIL fig. 75 (North 
Atlantic). 

“ A more decided modification of the Bulimine type is presented by those forms which 
have been ranked by D’Oebigxy in his genus Bolimna ; the arrangement of the segments 
being here regularly biserial and alternating, as in Textularia ; but the aperture never 
‘loses the elongation and the inversion of its lips, characteristic of the Bulimine type, 
and its direction is usually somewhat oblique. In the B, codata of D’Oebigj^y (For. 
Amer. Merid. p. 62, pi. 8. figs. 8, 9) there is a set of right parallel costse, running con¬ 
tinuously fr'om one segment to another along the entire length of the shell, giving to it 
a very peculiar aspect” (Caepentee, ‘ Introd.’ p. 196). 

The inversion of the lip of the aperture, characteristic of Bulimina, and homologous 
with the intussusception of the neck-tube in Lagena, is well seen in some young trans¬ 
parent Bolivince. 

B. codata is rare and large at 223 fathoms on the marginal plateau off the coast of 
Ireland. D’Oebigny found it common at 20 metres at Cobija, South America; an 
allied and small variety, B. ^licata {op. cit. pi. 8. figs. 4-7), he found in deeper water at 
Valparaiso. 

B. costata lives on muds and is found fossil in clays, like other Bulimince ; flourishing 
down to about 100 fathoms; it is never common, but is found on the west coast of Scot¬ 
land, and from the south coast of England (Eastbourne) to the tropics. 

Bulimina Bresli, Eeuss, Var. {Bolimna) punctata, D’Orbigny. Plate XVII. fig. 74 
(North Atlantic). 

The figured specimen is a short and vesicular subvariety of B. punctata, D’Orbigny. 
(For. Amer. Merid. p. 63, pi. 8. figs. 10-12), which is the centre of a group of many 
forms. The one before us is perfectly Textulariform, and can be diagnosed as a Bulimina 
only by the shape and subobliquity of its aperture. 

We find it rare and small at 43 and 415 fathoms, and rather common and small at 
223 fathoms, on the marginal plateau off Ireland. 

D’Oesigkt got it rather common at from 40 to 50 metres at Valparaiso. 

B. punctata is world-wide, reaching as low as 100 fathoms. In the Mediterranean 
area it is both recent and fossil. It is present in the Oxford and Kimmeridge Clays. 
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Genus Cassiduuka. 

Cassidulim Immgtda^ D’Oi*bigny. Plate XV. %s. 1-4 (Arctic); Plate XVII. figs. 64 «, 
64 5, 64 c (North Atlantic). 

CmsidMlma,^ related to BuUmina and Textularia^ is described in Caepekter’s Introd. 
Foram. p-197. It is of world-wide distribution, on muddy bottoms in both shallow and 
deep waters. In the Indian Ocean (between Socotra and Kurachee) Casddulina takes 
on the uncoiled condition [Cassidulina Pupa^ D’Orb., Ehrenhergina serrada^ Eeuss); and 
in the tropical deep seas it passes into thick-walled, flush-shelled, and uncoiled forms, 
isomorphic of Bolivinm, It occurs in Tertiaiy deposits. Deep-sea forms are usually 
thick-walled. 

€. Iwvigata^ D’Orb. (Modc4es, No. 41, Ann. Sc. Nat. vii. p. 282, pi. 15. figs. 4, 5 his) 
is common and small in the mixed sands from Norway (MacAndrew and Barrett) ; 
common and middle-sized at the Hunde Islands, from 30 to 70 fathoms*; common and 
middle-sized in 150 fathoms, 76° 30' lat., 77° 52' long., Baffin’s Bay, and rare and middling 
at 75° 10' lat., 60° 12' long. 

In the North Atlantic it is rare and small at 1750 fathoms in the central area; north 
of the Bank it is rare and of middle size at 102, 112, and 145 fathoms, and rather 
common at 740 fathoms; in Trinity Bay it is rare and small at 150 fathoms, middle-sized 
and not very common at 124, 133, and 192 fathoms. 

On the Newfoundland Bank Cassidulince are few and probably dead, just as Nonio- 
nina Scapha occurs. Cassidulbui is also a Middle Tertiary form. 

CassiduUna Icevigata^ D’Orb., Var. crassa, D’Orb. Plate XV. figs. 5, 6, 7 (Arctic); 
Plate XVII. fig. 64 d (North Atlantic). 

This thicker form accompanies the typical C. Icpvigata in its wide-spread occurrences. 
D'Ordignt first described and figured C. crassa from off Cape Horn (160 metres), and, in 
company with C. Pupa, from the Falkland Isles (“ at a considerable depth”). Professor 
Williamson’s C, oitusa (Monogr. p. 69, pi. 6. figs. 143, 144), from the British coasts, 
and from the Hunde Islands, is the same as C. crassa^ excepting a slight difference in 
the variable aperture. 

C, crassa^ D’Orb. (For. Amer. Mer. p. 56, pi. 7. figs. 18-20) is small at 28-30 and 
50-70 fathoms, and of middle size at 30-40 fathoms at the Hunde Islands, and common 
throughout; it is common and small at 150 fathoms in Baffin’s Bay, 76° 30' lat, 77° 52' long. 

On the eastern plateau of the North Atlantic it is veiy rare and very small at 223 
fathoms. 

C. crassa has its finest development (as far as we know) at 1100 fathoms in the Tro¬ 
pical Atlantic; like C. Immgata it is often among the deep-sea forms; it is found also in 
the Mediterranean and in Bombay Harbour. 

^ Ero^^or Whmambox p. 68) notices the umbonate and transparent condition of the Cassklulbm 

from the Hunde and Beechey Islands. 
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Genus PLAEOBBULmA. 

Fkm&rlmUm Pichtel and Moll, sp. (Varieties). Plate XIV. figs. 3-11 (Arctic); 

Plate XVI. figs. 18-25 (North Atlantic). 

This is aTery common variety of a species belonging to the Rotaline gi’oup of Fora- 
miuifea. In endeavouring to elucidate the relationships of the Botalinw, we have been 
impres^d with the distinctiveness of nine specific groups, six of which have more or less 
of rile well-known Rotalian shape, and are extremely rich in varietal forms (see Br. 
Cabpiktie’s ‘Introd. Study Foram.’ Ray Soc. 1862, pp. 198, &c.). A great proportion 
of these varieties have been described by authors under the generic term “Rotalia”; 
others have been grouped under the leading names of Bosalina, Planorhulina, Gyroidim, 
Ammalina, Trmcatulina^ and several others, supposed to be of subgeneric, or even of 
generic, value. An artificial classification and extreme confusion have been the conse¬ 
quence. After a long examination of the subject in its bibliographic aspect, and having 
.carefully studied large numbers of the actual organisms, recent and fossil, we find that 
they range themselves around six specific centres, which may also be regarded as types 
of so many genera; and with these are allied three other specific forms, not so Rotalian 
in aspect (Tim^orus, Patellina, and PoJytrema). 

The protean variability of all the six Rotalian types being great, and isomorphism, or 
.similarity of form among the varieties and subvarieties of these several specific groups, 
heing of very frequent occurrence, we still use binomial terms, in a subgeneric sense, for 
members of this great group; and often, in ordinary descriptions, we retain, for the sake 
of convenience, binomial appellations (without direct reference to their exact zoological 
value) for striking specimens even of varieties and subvarieties. Thus Trumcaimlina 
lohatula is a distinct binomial term lor the common variety of PlanorhdiTha farcta first 
to be noticed (page 381). 

The old name Botalia is retained for one of these six genera; and we arrange the 
whole as a subfamily with the appellation of Rotalim*. 

Discorbina Turbo, B'Orh.^ sp. 

Planorbulina farcta, Fickfel and Moll^ sp. 

Pulvinulina repanda, Fichtel and Moll^ sp. 

Rotalia Beccarii, Linn., sp. 

Cymbalopora Poyei, LOrh., sp. 

Calcarina Spengleri, Gmelin, sp. 

Tinoporus laevis, Parker and Jones, sp. 

Patellina concava. Lain*, sp, 

Polytrema miniaceum, Esper, sp. 

]^h of the six Rotalifoim genera is represented by one typical species, which carries 
with it a large number (from 50 to 200 or 300) of divergent forms, most of them having 
* See Carpektee's ‘ Introd. Foram.’ Eay Soc. 1862, pp. 198, &c. 
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special naiaes, wMch we must ia many iosteaces retaia for convenience, thoagh .we refer 
them to <me or the other of the six species above mentioned. 

la nature these Foraminifera are never absolutely strict in their adherence to any one 
of the chief varietal forms; but the latter are serviceable.as subapecific centres, around 
which may be arranged a large number of modifications, more and more gentle and 
mutually confluent; so that when we speak of Truncatulina lohatula or of Dkcorbina 
vemmlaris (and the same may be said of the varietal groups of any true Fomminiferal 
species), we do not mean to say that the specimen which we have before us necesmrily 
answers exactly to any figure or description in the literature of the subject, but that it 
is nearer to some one of the accepted illustrations than to any other. To attempt greater 
exactness would be useless; indeed the classification of these little creatures is very 
similar to what that of vegetables would be if we had only the separate leaves for our 
guides. 

From 100 fathoms to shallow water (seaweed-belt, 10 fathoms and less) is the best 
home for the Rotaliform Botalince. Certain varieties of Pulvinulina re^anda attain a 
good size at 2400 fathoms. The varieties of Planorhulina farcta^ also, are not uncom¬ 
mon at very great depths. Bifscorhina Turbo, Potalia Beccarii, Calcanna Bpenglerii and 
Cymhalopora Poyei avoid great depths (with few exceptions), the best developed specimens 
keeping themselves above the Coralline-zone or 25 fathoms. 

Planorhulina has a coarsely porous shell (more so than any of its congeners), often of 
a relatively large size, consisting of from 15 to 200 or more chambers, with single septa, 
and ver)^ slight rudiments of the canal-system: it is usually complanate {PI. MeMterm- 
nensis) and parasitic on sea-weeds and shells; but many of its varieties are plano-convex 
{Truncatulina), and some become almost subnautiloid {AnoTnalina). The shell is mostly 
smooth; rarely limbate {Planulina); and frequently granulate {PL vulgaris and PL 
larmta) : the aperture varies from an open to a contracted slit, and is often produced 
and lipped. 


Schenw of tJie chief members of the Botaline genus PLAXORBULmA, 


Fully developed forms; 
beeomingeoncentriCjWitii 1 
alteraating eliambers < 
built over tbe apertures of 
tbe penultimate ring. 1 


Inteame^ate forms. 


Qu^-fotdfian and 
subnautiloid fwons, ^ 


vulgaris, D’Orb. For. Foss. Canar. pi. 2. fig. 30; Carpenter, Introd. For. pL 13, 
figs. 13^15. 

Mediterranemis, D’Orb. Modeles, No. 79. 

retinaailata,VdiXk.ei and Jones (sp. nov.); Carp. Int. For. p. 209. Plate XIX. %. 2. 
larvata, P. and J. (sp. n.), Ann. Nat. Hist. 3 ser. vol. v. p. 68. Plate XIX. fig. 3. 
PAECTA, Fichtel and Moll, sp. (tbe type of Planorhulina), Test. Micr. pi. 9. figs. g-i. 
lobatula (JPruncatuUna), Walker and Jacob, sp., D’Orbigny’s Modeles, No. 37. 
refuJgms, Montfort, sp., D’Orbigny’s Modeles, No. 77. 

Haidingerii, D’Orb,, sp.. For. Foss. Yien. pi. 8. fip. 7-9. 

Ungeriaim, D’Orb., sp.. For. Foss. Yien, pi. 8. figs. 16-18. 
ammomidss, Renss, sp., Bohm. Kreid. pi. 8. fig. 53. 
retimlaia, Czjzek, sp., Saiding. Abbandl. ii. pi. 13. figs. 7-9. 
cormata (Awimalina), Parker and Jones, Ann. Nat. Ptist. 2 ser. vol. xix. p. 294, 
pi. 10. figs. 15, 16. 

Arimimnsis (JPlantdina), D’Orb., sp., Modeles, No. 49. 
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Figs. B to 11 iaclade two striking x^eties of FlamrbuUna farcta^ —a ty|^ perhaps 
the richest of all the Eotalines in modification; and which not mdy developes the 
largest chamhers, bnt produces the largest shells (some with a diameter of a quarter of 
an inch, P. mdgaris^ D’Orb.). The disk and the chambers are so large in some sped* 
mens from tropical seas, that individuals have been mistaken for Polyzoa, and this 
mistake has been strengthened by the pouting of the marginal apertures. 

Both of the varieties here under consideration, though attaining considerable size, are 
arrested and few-chambered varieties They have attained the simple Rotaline form 
without as yet taking on the more chamcteristic features of the more outspread Flmor^ 
hviMnw, although their somewhat free mode of growth, the coarseness of their shell-walls, 
and their relatively large aperture afford the connecting links to the observer; more 
especially when we find the same shells having the aperture firstly lipped, then pro¬ 
trusive, and gradually (among numbei*s of individuals) acquiring a neck and distinct 
rim. The typical development of this Flanorhilina^ with a snbtubular chief aperture 
and supernumerary necked and lipped apertures on the periphery of the shell, is rarely 
found in the northern seas; by far the most common variety is the well-knovm form, 
figs. 3-6, long ago described as Truncatulina lohatxda. This, as a rule, grows on a 
shell or other substance having a smooth surface, and dming the growth of the shell 
the little parasitical Foraminifer occasionally becomes more or less imbedded in its 
substance. This plano-convex variety represents in the temperate climes the many- 
chambered plano-convex Fldnorbulina Mediterranenm. The latter swarms on sea¬ 
weeds and shells in the shallow water of the Mediterranean; and it is in company with 
it (especially when growing on the larger bivalves, such as Finna flabellum) that FL 
lohaiula is seen to take on a wild-growing condition, with subsidiary marginal necks, 
becoming FL far eta and FL variahilis^ without developing nearly so many chambers as 
are seen in its associate, although exceeding the latter in size. In tropical and sub¬ 
tropical seas FL farcta grows on to be the great PL vulgaris^ D’Orb., the arrested 
Truncatuline forms being comparatively rare. 

In the seas of hot climates a large amount of exogenous granular matter is formed 
on the surface of the shell (as in PL larvata *, Parker and Jones); far different to the 
smooth, polished shells in the Mediterranean and northern seas. There is one parasi¬ 
tical form {PI. retinaculata^., Parker and Jones) which, besides being scabrous with gra¬ 
nulation, developes so large a number of peripheral, subsidiary, tubular apertures, con¬ 
necting together, and still keeping apart, the sarcode-chamhers, and forming a kind of 
irregular network over the surface of the shells on which it grows, like certain Polyzoa, 
that the features of this Flanorhulimi are extremely different from that of its tjq^e; and 
it can scarcely be connected with the simple varieties of the species without a know¬ 
ledge of the real relationships of the great and widely extended Rotaline group. The 
smne structure really exists in the great FI. vulgaris^ D’Orb. For. Canar. pi. 2. %. 30, 
and CMq>enter, Introd. For. pi. 13. figs. 13-15; bnt here the connexion of the chambers 

* Plate XIX. ig. 3, Ann. Xat, Hist. 3 ser. vol. v. p. 68. 

t Plate XIX. %. 2. Caupester’s Introd. Poram. p. 209, 
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h marked in some degr^^] by the obeshy of the chambers themselves; the retinaculate 
variety dev^oping smaller aad more depressed lobes of sarcode. On Chamu gigas there 
is often a wild-growing parasitic Tinoporus isomorphons with PI. retinacidata^ but still 
larger. 

Tim oldest known Plamrhulinm are found in the Lias. 

Planm'hulim farcta^ Fichtel and Moll, sp., Var. {Truncatulina) lohatula^ Walker and 
Jacob, sp. Plate XIV. figs. S-6 (Arctic); Plate XVI. figs. 18-20 (North Atlantic). 

PUmorbuUrm lobatula has been described above to some extent; we may add that it 
is an exceedingly unstable form, even whilst keeping its simple character; for frequently 
it has only half the thickness seen in fig. 5 5, which is an average specimen for such as 
live at from 30 to 160 fathoms in the Northern Seas; but at about 60 to 70 fathoms it 
frequently assumes a modified condition, taking a high conical shape {PL refulgms^ Mont- 
fort, sp.), its smoothness and polish being much greater than in these flatter forms; and 
the apex of the shell is on the umbilical aspect (as in PL lobatula) ; the whole coil of 
chambers being seen on the basq of the shell. PL lobatula also passes insensibly into 
an extremely thin scale-like variety, nearly symmetrical, with limbate septal lines and 
square edges, which has been described as Planulina Anminensis^ D’Orb. (Modeles, 
No. 49). Other forms gradually lose the plano-convex, or Truncatuline, character; the 
edges become rounded, the primary and succeeding chambers become elevated above 
the margin of the shell, which thus grows biconvex or lenticular; for instance, Pla- 
norbuliim HaidingeriL D’Orb., sp. (For. Foss. Vien. pi. 8. figs. 7-9), and PL Ungeriana, 
D’Orb., sp. (Ibid. figs. 16-18), common forms at from 60 to 300 fathoms. We here 
omit any notice of the intermediate varieties, which have been extensively named as 
species. 

Like PulmnuUna repanda, as seen in its variety P. Micheliniana (Plate XIV. fig. 16), 
the Truncatuline forms of PL farcta have the spiral arrangement of the chambers 
marked on the flat face of the shell; on the other hand, the plano-convex varieties of 
JMacorbina Turbo have the umbilical surface flat; the apex of the cone being formed of 
the primordial chamber: an approach to this condition is seen in Plate XIV. figs. 18,19, 
Bumrlmm Musa, D’Orb., sp. (For. Foss. Vien. pi. 11. figs* 4-6), a variety of B. Turbo, 
D’Orb., sp, (ModMes, No. 73). 

Plate XIV. figs. 3-6 represent specimens of PL lobatula from the Hunde Islands, in 
five dredgings by Dr. P. G. Sutheeland (25 to 70 fathoms), where they are very common 
and generally of good size; from Baffin’s Bay, at three places; lat. 75° 10^ N., long. 
60° 12^ W .9 mid lat. 76° 30' N., long. 77° 52' W,, of middling size and common, and at 
lat. 75° N., long. 59° 40' W. (220 ffithoms), where they are small and rather common; 
mid from ^ven out of the eight dredgings by MacAnueew and Baeeett on the Nor- 
w^ian coast we have them large mad common. We have already indicated that this 
vari^y is wmld-wide; fosdl, it oixjurs in the Chalk-marl, Chalk, and many later deposits. 

Fig. 6 shows a condition of the parasitic forms of Planorbulina farcta very common, 
MDC0CXXV. 3 p 
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botli in this arrest^ Tmacatulim© variety and in the oatspre®! Fham^bmlimm. -^wb 
young individuals, ^tablishing them^ves to each oth^*, ^ow on untd ther Aels 
become blended and confused; this is sMU better seen in the many-ehamb^ed 
linm^ two or more of which, growing into each other, form lichen-like patches on §fei&; 

Plate XVI. figs. 18-20 (North Atlantic). 

TrmwaMlina lohatula belongs essentially to shallow waters, and it becomes 
when in deeper water than usual (as is the case with the specimens before us), and is 
then more compact and neat, takes on a limbation (exogenous edging to tire chamber- 
walls, fig. 19), and soon approaches the conical and shapely Tr. refulgens, Montfort, sp. 

On the eastern marginal plateau of the North Atlantic Truncatulma lohatula is 
common and of middle size at from 43 to 78 fathoms, rare and small at 338 fathoms. 
It is absent firom the abyssal depths. To the north of Newfoundland Bank (“ Arctic ” 
tract) it is rare and small at 145 fathoms, and rare and middle-sized at 740 fathoms. 

Planorhulina farcta^ Fichtel and Moll, sp., Var. Eaidingerii, D’Orbigny, sp. Plate XVI. 
figs. 22 u, 22 h (North Atlantic). 

This is a variety of Plamrhulina farcta near to PL lohatula^ but biconvex and having 
more chambers and a more solid and symmetrical make. It is usually larger and more 
ventricose than these Atlantic specimeus. 

This and PL Ungeriaim are two closely allied, compact, and fiush-chambered varieties 
of PL farcta^ more Rotaliform than PL lohatula^ and inhabiting moderately deep seas. 
In the North Atlantic PL Haidingerii is rare and of middle size at 1776 thorns in the 
Abyssal area. It is more abundant in the “ Virginian Province ” on the coast of New 
Jersey (see page 333 and Appendix II.). The two are fossil together in Tertiary beds. 

PL Haidingem is world-wide, like the tj'pe, and bears the same relation to it that 
Rotalia Soldanii does to P Beccarii, —a rather large and moderately deep-sea variety^ 

Plamrhulina farcta, Fichtel and Moll, sp., Var. JJngerlana, D’Orbigny, sp. Plate XVI. 
%s. 23-25 (North Atlantic). 

This variety has relatively narrower chambers and more limbaiaon than4ts congener 
PI. farcta, var. Haidingerii, D’Orb., sp., above-mentioned. 

It is widely distributed in the Atlantic, On the marginal plateau off the Msh coast 
it is rare and small in the shallow, common and largest in the deeper parts. In the 
Abyssal tract (“Celtic”) it is common but small; and throughout the “Boreal” 
of that tract (1400-2300 fethoms) it is rare and sin^L It is figured in Dr. WAiaaca%. 
‘North-AX;lantic Sea-bed,’ pL 6. figs. 20^ 21. 

Hngmima is world-wkie, like the last; but, as a weaker and It 

t^es the place of the type in deepest waters, where also MotaMa mMmham 
E. Bmmrn. Pi, Cutter, nov,, Plate XIX fig. 1, is a rare, keeled mbrnri®^, at 

great depti^ 
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Plmorbmlimtfmre^ Fiekl®l And Moll, sp., Var. MffMterramndB^ D’Orbigny. Plate XVI. 

%. 21 (Bmrn Adantic). 

This explanate PianorbuUna is of small size in the North Atlantic, as nsnal in North 
Temperate seas; it is lare off the Irish coast at 4S fathoms. 

It is spiral at first, then excentric, and nirimateiy concentiic; always orderly in its 
growth, with bipolar chambers; not having exogenous matter, nor a free growth of 
marginal apertures. It flourishes in the warmer tmperate seas; is starved in the 
British area; abounds in the Mediterranean and Australian seas; but in the latter is 
leas plentiful than PL mlgaris, with which it is associated. It forms a tiny scale on 
fiat-fronded sea-weeds, and has a livid pinkish colour, both from its contained sarcode 
and from the shell-substance being actually coloured. 

PlanorbuUna farcta, Fichtel and Moll, sp., Var. (Anomalina) cormiata^ Parker and Jones. 

Plate XIV. figs. 7-11 (Arctic). 

This has been termed Anomalina cm'onata, Ann. Nat Hist. 2 ser. voL xix. p. 294; but 
it belongs to Planorbulina^ and the tenn Anomalina is not really wanted, however con¬ 
venient it may be as a term for the subsymmetrical or somewhat biconvex arrested 
Planorhulinee^ as Tnincatulina indicates the plano-convex few-chambered forms. To 
make the so-called genus AmmaWm ^ D’Okbigny took several of the minor forms of Plor 
norbulina, farcfta, namely those which are somewhat symmeftrical and subnautiloid, with 
one variety of Biscorhina Turbo (A. elegam, Modele, 42). 

On taking into consideration the evident passage of form from the plano-convex 
(Truncatuline) to the biconcave (Anomaline) condition of the shell, shown by figs. 8, 
10, 9, 7, & 11, the observer may at once see the force of the above remarks. 

This variety, PL coronata, has the same kind of shell-substance, thick, subtransparent, 
and coarsely perforated, as PL lohatula ; it has a greater tendency to develope clear, 
non-perforate, exogenous shell-matter on both faces of the shell, sometimes hiding the 
septal lines; the pseudopodia chiefly passing from the periphery of the chambers mid 
throi^h the lacunae in the superadded coating, both on the umbilical (fig. 10) and the 
flatter spiral surface (fig. 8). The presence of these lacunae is highly interesting, as 
beu^ the fiifst rough outline of the great vascular or interseptal canal-system which 
attains such perfection in the highly developed Botalinm^ PolgstomeUdBy and Nmnmulmae. 

PL cormuta is not so common as PL hbatula ; it abounds, however, in MacAndeew 
aJttd Norway dredgings (at five places); and it is abundant at certain places 

in the Mediterranean, especially at about 100 fathoms. At such depths it is that 
PL ooromta takes the place of PL lob<dula^ by liring independently and developing its 
surfa<^ more or le^ freely, whilst but few of the parasitical variety are left on the rare 
riidls of deep wate. PL mrmata has been found abundantly in the North British 
seas by Mr. H. B. Beady. 

PL wulgaris also has a subnautiloid form in its young state; and throughout its 
growth the chambers are more or less convex both on the attached and the free face. 

Sf2 
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FhnorhuUm w^ns grows on rough ^hdils (such Tridacm and Hippopm) ; and its 
under surfece touches but at points, not lying flat (as in FL Mediterrmmds on sea-weed- 
fronds, and FL lobatula on smooth shells and algae). 

In the fo^ state we have FL cormata from the Grignon sands (Eocene), of large 
size, rivalling in size the Biscorhina trocMMformis of that deposit. 

Under the names of Motalia^ Mosalina, AnoTnalim, and Truumfulim, have been 
described a great number of subnautiloid forms which are evidently some of them enfee- 
blements of FL cormiata (the nearest being Truncatulim vermimilatu^ D’Orb. Foram, 
Amer. Merid. pi. 6. figs. 1-3), whilst others are either young or arrested modifications 
of FL mdgaris. In deep water FlanorbuUna scarcely ever takes its true Planorbuline 
character; this many-chambered condition seeming to require sea-weeds or shell-surfaces 
for support. Mixed with these, and at still greater depths, we get numbers of small 
subsymmetrical nautiloid forms of this species, such as have passed under the nam^ of 
Eotalia Clemmtiana^ D’Orb., and Botalia ammonoides^ Reuss; as well as many other 
forms ranging between the latter and Flanulina Ariminends. FlanorbuUna ammcmmdes 
of the Lias, Gault, and Chalk takes on the symmetrical (subnautiloid) character so 
distinctly as to be mistaken for small NonimincB. These small, more or less symmetrical 
Flanorbulince, so common in some deposits of the Secondary period, are abundant enough 
in the existing seas at from 100 to 1000 fathoms, or even more. We may suppose that 
the sea-weeds and bivalves of the shallow water of the Secondary period were abundantly 
encrusted with Flanorbulinw as littoral representatives of the deep-sea forms now fossil 
in the clays of that period. 

Genus Discoebika. 

Biscorhina Turbo, D’Orbigny (Varieties). Plate XIV. figs. 18-23 (^Irctic); Plate XVI. 
figs. 26-28 (North Atlantic). 

Biscorhina presents a simple Rotaline form of shell, having from 7 to 30 more or less 
vesicular chambers, with double septa when the chambers are discrete, and with rudi¬ 
ments of the canal-system. The shell is coarsely porous (coarser than that of Cymbalo- 
2 yora, and less so than FlanorbuUna); somewhat conical in shape; the upper side the 
thickest; the margin rather sharp; but some varieties are complanate with square edges. 
The aperture is a large arched slit, usually occluded by an umbilical process or flap, 
which is sometimes developed into a subsidiary umbilical chamber; and the flaps or 
chamberlets of the successive chambers give a star-like or Asterigerine aspect in the 
umbilicus. Exogenous shell-growth sometimes thickens the septal lines of the spire; 
but it frequently ornaments, and even masks, the umbilical lobes. 

The many varieties of this porous and flap-bearing Rotaline species are so intimately 
connected one with the other,, that the following classification is little more than 
suggestive and proidsional. 
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Bchme rf tke of the chief sy^spemfic forme Discobbina. 

"" ifiM^idiforims, Earn., sp,, Ann. Mm. viii. pi. 62. fig. 8. Fossil from Orignon. Coarsely perfo¬ 
rate, valvidar or flapped, vsdmles marked by a mass of graiml^. It is an isomofpli of 
Fo^»tomeUa craiitm^ta. 

Txjbbo, D’Orb., sp., ModMes, No. 73. Fossil from Orignon. CoOTsely perforate. Talvnles 
distinct. This is the typical 8i)ecies. 

1. Conieal. < rosacea, D’Orb., sp., ModMes, No. 39. Fossil from Bordeaux (=.Aster{genna Plamrhis, 
D’Orb.). It is delicately perforate; valvules distinct. 

Pileolm, D’Orb., sp., For. Amer. Mer. pi. 1. figs. 15-17. From India, Australia, &c., and fossil 
from Grignon. Small; conical or hemispheriejJ: chambers vertical; granulate ornament 
in radiating lines. Connecting D. rosacea with D. Parisiensis. It has its extreme flatn^s 
in {Bos.) semistriata, D’Orb., For. Cuba, pi. 3. figs. 15-17. 
vesicuZaris, Lamk. Ann. Mus. viii pi. 62. fig. 7 (—{Mot.) Gervillit, D’Orb. ModMes, No. 72). 

From Australia, and foagil at Grignon. Carpenter, Introd. For. pi. 13. figs. 2, 3. 

Hmosa, Parker and Jones (Carppnter, Introd. For. p. 205). Fossil at Grignon: recent from 
India to Australia, including Fiji Plate XIX. %. 6. 
dimid’mta, Parker and Jones (Carpenter, Introd. For. p. 201. fig. 32, B.). Plano-convex. 
Plate XIX. fig. 9. 

elegans, D’Orb. Modeles, No. 42. Fossil from Bordeaux (= (Bot.) complamta, For. Foss. Vien. 

pi. 10. %s. 10-15). Passing insensibly into D. vesicuJaris. 
glohuZaris, D’Orb. ModMes, No. 69 —{Bot.) semiporata, Egger, sp. Miocene, Germany. 
obtxtsa, D’Orb. Fca*. Foss. Vien. jd. 11. figs. 4-6. 

ghhigerinoides, Parker and Jones. Extreme of D. vesmdaris, running into D. elegans. It is 
an isomorph of Cgmbahpora hvXloides, D’Orb. {Bosalina, Cuba, pi. 3. figs. 2-5). Plate 
XIX. fig. 7. 

BifOchorsti, Eeuss, Sitz. Akad. Wien. xliv. pi. 2. fig. 3. This is an isomorph of Pulvimdina 
caraeolla, Eoem., sp. limbate, 

Parisiensis, D’Orb,, sp., Modeles, No. 38. Fossil at Grignon. Ornamented with granular 
lines. 

Oora, D’Orb., sp., For. Amer. Mer. pi 6.figs, 19-21. Compleinate, and round-edged; pro¬ 
bably representing a somewhat starved condition. 

Berthelotiana, D’Orb., sp,. For. Canaries, pi. 1. figs. 28-30. 

hkoncava, Parker and Jones (Carpenter, Introd. Foram. p. 201. fig. 32, G). Complanate, 
with raised square edges. Plate XIX. %. 10. 

The oldest known are IMscorhina Turbo and B. BinkhorstL both in the Maestricht 
Chalk. 

BiscorUna Turho^ Var, rosacea, D’Orbigny, sp. Plate XVI. tigs. 28 a, 28 5 (North 
Atlantic). 

BiscwHna rosacea, D’Orb., sp. (Modeles, No. 39), has an exquisitely sculptured, and 
more delicately porous shell than usual (the margin only may be porous); its astral flaps 
form sometimes a secondary system of chambers. These characters are developed largely 
in B. Turbo, D’Orb., sp., the type of the whole group, from which this flat variety has 
no e^ntial distinction. B. rosacea is rather common and of the middle size on the 
Irish plateau at 43 fafooms. 


2. Vesicular: I 
valves feeble in 
the feeble vesi¬ 
cular forms, 
especially in 
ghbularis and 
its poor rela¬ 
tions. 


3. Outspread I 
(more or less 
complanate); ^ 
valves feeble in 
the small out¬ 
spread forms. 
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D’OEBi&iry’a AMw^erim, Plmorlm (Wot. Fo^, Vi^ pi. 11. figs. l—S) mppM« a Tery 
good represmitaton of this elegant form: see also WiLLiAMSOisf’s llonogr. pi. 4. 
%s. 109-111 (Moialina and his pi. 4. fig. 112, and pL 5. fig. 113 (B. ochraeea). 

The most exquisite specimens of this variety are from San Domingo (fo^l), where it 
abounds in the Miocene beds. It is always small; but is larga: and coarse on the 
Australian shores, passing insensibly into D. Turbo. It is common in the Grignon 
Ternary deposits, rare in our Crag, and world-wide in the present seas. 

MBOorUna Turbo, D’Orbigny, sp., Var. vesiculans, Lam., sp., Subvar. globulans, 
B’Orbigny, sp. Plate XIV. figs. 20-23 (Arctic). 

This small vesicular form of B. Turbo, D’Orb., sp., is B. ghbularis, D’Orb., sp. 
(Modele, No. 69), from the Atlantic; and the same as Eggee’s Bomlina senufunctata, 
Neues Jahrb. 1857, pi. 4. figs. 1-3. It is smaller than B. vesi^laris, Lamarck, sp. 
(=B. Gervillii, D’Orb., sp., Modeles, No. 72), and has fewer chambers. 

It is a world-wide form in shallow water and down to 70 fathoms, at which depth, 
west of the Bay of Biscay, it abounds; it is, however, flatter here than "when nearer the 
shore. In deeper water it becomes B. Berihelotiana and B. rosacea, D’Orb., spp. 

At the Hunde Islands (Sutheelaxd’s Soundings) it is large and rather common at 
from 30-40 fathoms; and middle-sized and common at from 50-70. 

JHscorbina Turbo, D’Orbigny, sp., Var. vedcularis, Lamarck, sp., Subvar. obtusa, D’Or¬ 
bigny, sp.- Plate XIV. figs. 18,19 (Arctic). 

Biscorbina presents a simple Botaline form of shell, usually having more or less vesi¬ 
cular chambers, with porous walls, and with the septal apertures in many cases guarded 
by flaps or plates, which sometimes form small secondary umbilical chambers. 

The specimen here figured is near to B. globularis, D’Orb., sp. (Modele, No. 69), but 
may either be regarded as a swollen condition of the beautiful D. D’Orb., sp. 

(Modele, No. 38), or, rather, as B. vedcularis with the style of ornament characteristic 
of B. Parisiends. The nearest approach to it among published figures is made by B. 
obtusa, D’Orb., sp., For. Foss. Vien. pi. 11. figs. 4-6. The coarseness of its pores, its few 
and subvesicular chambers, its large central chamber, and its peculiar ornamentation, 
are the chief characters of the variety before us. In the Arctic spedmens the orna¬ 
ment appears as obscure, irregularly radiating, minutely granular lines on the lower face 
[not well shown in the figure]; in B. Paridensis the under surface has an exquisite 
sculpturing of minutely granulate lines or ridges; D’Oebigny’s B. obtusa has a granular 
ornament in radiating lines [not well shown in the figure]. B. globigerirmdes, Plate 
XIX. fig. 7, a new variety of B. Turbo, also has this kind of ornament, being thickly 
covered on the septal plane with sinuous exogenous rugse, having la^ pores opening 
out of them, thus presenting a rudiment of the canal-system. 

At the Hunde Islands, B. obtusa is large and rare at 28 to SO fathoms; large and 
rather common at 30 to 40; and large and common at 60 to 70 fathoma 
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Dkmf^mTmkf^ ©’(^i%nyvsp., Var* P&mmmsis^ D’Ori%»y, Subv^. BertMotiam^ 
.B’Or^^y, sp. Pl^ XVI. fip. 26, 27 (Xorth Atkatie). 

IHseorMnu BertMoMmm, B’Orb., sp. (For. Canar. pi. 1. figs. 28-30), may be regarded 
either as a compressed and more or less limbate form of B. glolularis^ B’Orb., sp., or, 
rather, as intermediate to B. glcMaris, B’Orb., sp., and B. Parmmds^ B’Oxb., sp. (Mo- 
deles, No. 38), but without the ornamentation below. It is generally small; usually 
showing an umbilical fiap or angle; but in fig. 27 a granule rq)resents it. This variety 
makes a n^r approach to the strongly limbate BiscorM^m Binkhorst% Reuss, sp. (Sitz. 
Akad. Wien. 1861, vol. xliv. pi. 2. fig. 3), of the Maestricht Chalk; and, though it 
resembles some of the margined GloUgennce of the Chalk, it has no relationship with 
them. 

Our fig, 26 is much more limbate than the specimen figured by B’Orbigxy ; but they 
are essentially the same. 

B. Berthelotiana occurs on the marginal plateau off Ireland, small and rather common 
at 78 fathoms, and small and rare at 43 fathoms. 

Genus Rotalia. 

Botalia Beccarii^ Linn., sp. (Varieties). Plate XVI. figs. 29-34 (North Atlantic). 

Botalia has a finely porous shell (coarser than that of Pulvinulina and finer than 
Carina); biconvex (lowest side thickest), with round margin; made up of from thirteen 
to forty chambers, with double septa; canal-system present. Septal lines and umbilicus 
often beaded with exogenous granules, sometimes to a great extent. Aperture a slit 
(occasionally subdi^ided), sometimes notched at the umbilical margin of the septal 
plane, as in Pulvinulina^ Biscorhina, and arrested Planorhulince. Shell rarely prickly; 
occasionally Asterigerine; generally small, compared with most other Rotalines; or, 
rather, it does not attain to quite as great a size. 

Scheme of the chief subspecies of Rotalia. 

Rotalia SchrcBteriana, Parker and Jon?&. See Cari)enter, Introd. For. pi. 13. figs. 7-9. 

-ornata, D^Orh., sp., For. Amer. Mer. pi. 1. figs. 18-20. 

-- craticulata, Parker and Jones. Plate XIX. fig. 12. (Fiji.) 

-anaectens, Parker and Jones. Plate XIX. fig. 11. (Hong Kong.) 

—pnlcMla, IP Orb., sp,, For. Cuba, pi, 5. fi^, 16-18. See Carpenter, Introd. For. p. 213. 

-<feat®ta, Parker and Jams. Plate XIX. fig. 13. (Bombay Harbonr.) 

-BnccAnn, Linn., sp., D’OrHgny’s Mod^es, No. 74, This is the Type species. 

—— ammoniformis, D'Orh. Ann. Sci. Nat. toI. yu. p. 276. No, 53. (After Solbaju.) 

-lobata, IP Or A, sp., For. Cuba, pi. 5. figs. 19-21. See Carpenter, Introd. For. p. 213. 

-oarinafea, IP Orb., sp., For. Cuba, pi, 5. fig. 25, pi. 6. fi^. 1, 2. 

- IPOr%. Modules, No. 36. 

-umbilicata, IP Orb. Ann. Nat. Sei. vol. vii. p. 278. No. 4, and Mm. Boc. Geol, Fr. vol. ir. pi 3. figs. 4-6. 

-orbicularis, P^Orb. Mo^^ No, la 
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Botalm afford m a good example of the pamllelkm that may be betwemi the 

members of one and another Foraminiferal spedes (just as occum in othmr natural 
groups). Thus, contrasted with Fal^siermlla, we have an interesting series of repre¬ 
sentative forms. 

Parallelism of Rotalia Beccarii and Polystomella crispa. 

Varieties of Eotaua Beccaeu. 

Schrceteriana, Parker and Jones. 

-Beccaxii, Linn, (lar^e typical form). 

-ammoniformis, P'Orh. (flat var. Bimini). 

-Beccarii, Linn, (small smooth, var.). 

-dentata, Parker and Jones. 

-Soldanii, ILOrh. 

-orbicularis, D’Orh. 

-(Calcariiia) pulchella, Z>’0r6. 

-(Ajsterigerina) lobata, D'Orh. 

The nearness of the two specific groups is also seen in our new Botalia craticulata 
(Plate XIX. fig. 12) being separable from Polystomella crispa chiefly by its want of 
symmetry; and, further, B. Schrceteriana passes into B. craticulata by a greater difle- 
rentiation of the canal-system, which approaches its most perfect condition in the 
higher Polystomellm. 

Botalia Beccarii, linn., sp. Plate XVI. figs. 29, 30 (North Atlantic). 

Figs. 29 &; 30 present a strongly granular condition on the lower surface, and may be 
said to be passing into the smaller varieties that belong to deep water; indeed, they are 
intermediate between the common B. Beccarii oi shallow water and the variety known 
as B. Soldanii, D’Orb. (Modeles, No. 36), that inhabits deep water. With flattened and 
adpressed chambers on the upper side, and without granules on the lowei’, figs. 29 & 30 
would be B. Soldanii ; such modifications are common. B. Beccarii passes into B. Sol¬ 
danii in deep seas everywhere; but in hot seas it also passes into the large, conical, 
craticnlate form {B. Scliroderiana, Parker and Jones) with pseudopodial passages, as in 
Polystomella. 

Both in its estuarine and its abyssal varieties B. Beccarii is feeble, being delicate in 
sheR and small in size. Its smallest and most abyssal variety is B. orhimlaris, D’Orb. 
(fig, 34), which is not abundant. In about 100 fathoms B. Soldanii, with a diameter 
three times as great as that of B. oMcnlaris, is abundant enough, and is of stronger 
make. The shell becomes larger, more vesicular and more granular in the best habitat 
of B. Beccani (20 to 40 fathoms in warm seas); and in shallow waters it is smaller (of 
the sbte of B. Soldanii), less strong in its structure, even more vesicular, and extremely, 
abundant (even in some brackish waters). 

Botalia Beccarii from the lido (Venice) and Rimini, both on the Adriatic, is very 
smooth and complanate (although large and well-developed), compared with specimens 


Varied of Poly8TOmei*a 
P olystomella cratictiiata, Fichtel and MoU. 

-crispa, Linn. 

-macella, Fichtel and Moll. 

-striato-punctata, Fichtel and MoU. 

-strigilata (%"ar. j3), Fichtel and Moll. 

-(Nonionina) asterizans, Fichtel and Moll. 

-(Ifonioiiina) pompilioides, Fichtel and Moll. 

-iinguieulata, Gniel. 

-(Konionina) stelligera, D^Orh. 
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ijft the i^y^e latitude oa the western shores of Italy aad in fossil deposits (formed in 
shallow water) near Sienna; whilst the same species in the south-eastern parts of the 
Mediterranean has much thicker and more granular varieties than those in the west of 
Italy, and becomes very like the great Motalia Schrceteriana^ Parker and Jones (Ann. 
Nat. Hist. S ser. vol. v. p. 68, and Carpenter’s ‘ Introd. Foram.’ p. 218, pi. 13. figs. 7-9). 

As we approach our own shores from the Mediterranean area, Motalia Meccarii 
l^on^ ^-adually smaller but is still numerous: to the north it deteriorates more and 
more. 

Motalia Meccarii is rare and small at 78 fathoms on the Irish marginal plateau. 

Motalia Meccarii, Linn., sp., Yar. Soldqnii, D’Orbigny, sp. Plate XVI. figs. 31-33 
(North Atlantic). 

This may be described as Motalia Meccarii becoming flush-chambered, conical (flat 
above), with a strong shell: in this form it inhabits deep water, about 100 fathoms 
(from 50 to 300 fathoms). D’Orbigz^y illustrated B. Soldanii by his Model, No. 36. 

It is the isormrph of Pulvinulina Michelimana and of Mlanorhulina [Truncaiulina) 
refulgens, which are the deep-sea forms of their respective species. 

M, Soldanii is rare and small at 43 fathoms, rather rare and middle-sized at 223 
fathoms, and common and middle-sized at 415 fathoms, on the western plateac. It is 
rare and small at 1776, 2035, 2050, and 2350 fathoms in the abyssal area. 

It is very common in the Mediterranean (at 100 fathoms), and fossil in the Sub- 
apennine clays. Generally it is not so flat at the top as our figured specimens are; 
but the upper faces of the cells are convex and separated by sulci (see D’Oebigxy’s 
Model), 

Motalia Meccarii, Linn., sp., Yar. orbicularis, D’Orbigny, sp. Plate XYI. fig, 34 
(North Atlantic). 

This extremely delicate and minute abyssal variety of M, Meccarii is but little removed 
from M, Soldanii; but it is smaller, and has its upper face still flatter and smoother 
than in M. Soldanii. It is in shape half an oblate spheroid, having the upper side flat, 
the lower forming a low rounded cone. It may be said to be the starved abyssal variety 
of its species. It occurs, but sparsely, in deep-sea soundings in all latitudes—^tropical to 
north-temperate; and it has been brought up from even 1000 fathoms and more, retain¬ 
ing its exquisite ^Imon-coloured sarcode. 

B’OsBiGirr got his specimen, illustrated by Model No. 13, from the Adriatic. 

Hie best loc^ities for it are the Eed Sea, where it has degenerated from M. omata 
mid M. Sehrmtmicma, and in the Mediterranean area, where it is anc^tr^y related to 
M. Mecmtm, It becomes extremely small, one of the smallest even among sterved Fora- 
mmifea; and, as such, is very rmre at Shetland and in the Irish (Bbady). 

In the aby^l arm of the Atlantic it occurs very rare and very small at 1950 fathoms. 
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Genus PuLtiwuLmA. 

PulvinuUna mpomAd, Pichtel and Moll, sp. (Varieties). Plate XIV. figs* 12-17 (AmtieJ; 

Plate XVI* figs. Sfi~51 (North Atlantic). 

PulmmMim r^anda is the type of a group of Motalinm^ as above mention^ (pa^ S78), 
of wMiii we have here five varieties. J^ch of these belongs to a separate smbspedfik? 
group; fflid, though they are few among many, yet they are of considemble 
in their several sub-groups, and may well serve as a basis for a general account of Puh 
mmMfm repanda specifically considered. 

P. repanda^ when well developed, has its shell-structure dense and minutely perfo¬ 
rated, compared with that of other Botalince ; more so than Motalia Beecarii and Calc€h 
rind Spengleri^ and much more so than Discorhma Turbo and PlcmorbuMna farcta. In 
the delicacy of its tubuli (almost as fine as those of dentine) it rivals Nwmmulina and 
Hetefrostegma ; whilst the loose coarse structure of some of the larger specimens of 
corUna and Planorbalina remind us of that of the Echinoderm and Madrepore. 

P%lmnulma\% most apt to take on an extra growth of shell-matter on the septal lines 
and the margins of the shell (limbation), and among its very numerous varieties there 
are many that are strongly limbate, and are more or less compact in growth; whilst other 
varieties are delicate, and become thin, outspread, Spirilline, and vermiculate. Phe 
shell has from seven to nearly thirty cells, with single septa and but little trace of the 
canal-system: it is rarely prickly; the umbilicus is often ornamented by granules, or by 
a boss, or a star of shelly matter; the aperture is a large fissure, often arched, and 
notched; and the septal fece often bears numerous coarse subsidiary perforations. The 
shell is usually biconvex; the upper side the thickest; the margin more or less angular 
and subcarinate; some varieties are' complanatq, with square edges, as in R{EMEr’s figures 
of P. camoodla and its allies from the Hils Clay and the Gault; similar forms to these 
occur also in the Kimmeridge Clay of Kimmeridge. 

We may divide the PulmnidincB into five groups, as follows:— 

First Group, or that including P. repanda proper.—^In its typical form P. repanda is a 
spiral coil of chambers, forming a low conical shell, showing the spire, with a more or 
less open umbilicus; some of the older chambers usually having limbate septa. The 
shell has generally an irregularly oblong form; the chambers rarely forming a symme¬ 
trical disk, never fiinsb at the edges, but set on loosely, and usually increaiiag in size in 
a somewhat rapid ratio; they present often a curved or rickle-shaped outline both above 
and below, or are curved and narrow above, broad and irregularly triangular below. 
The umbilical portions of the chambers are generally very attenuate, fitfing neafly as 
they ccmverge to the centre. Occamonally these lobes are sepamted by narrow chu&s; 
aometimai they ai^ deficient, leaving a large umbilici gap. The septM &ce m eith^ 
gently conyea^, or to; ia tihe latter mm it is pmf<i»^tod with proportionalyfeige hoies. 
The a^rtme is a iMge ardbM slit, occasioamily notdn^ at its upper margin. CbMiiiibte 
ornament is not uncommon on the upper surface of the shell; below, exogenous matter 
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mtlier fill liie amMiml camty t or aflfeet tJie l^Mers of tlie umbilkal lobes, to 
th^ mioii brid^Mke growth. limbatioii is seldom ab^sf firom tke border of the 
Aeli; fieqii^^ on the older part of the spire;: and not nBCommon with the later 
5%s. 101-103 in Professor Williamson’s ‘ Monograph of &itish Becent 
Foraminifera’ represent a common condition of this typical form. 

Fhe n^mWrs of Group No. 1 inhabit depths of about 10 to 100 fathoms. The \’ari- 
eties affecting the shallow water are less neat in their make than those of grater depths. 

Group, characterized by P. Auricula and P. ohlmiga .—^In this group the shells 
are far more oblong in shape, from the very rapid increase of size of the chambers; and, 
as a rule, they are much more delicate and frail than the foregoing, although some small 
deep-sea varieties of this subtype ai'e unusually dense. The septa and borders are rarely 
limbate. The septal face of the last chamber is usually drawn out and inffated, but 
narrow, and, by an umbilical process, overlaps the alar terminations of the older 
diambers. This feature has caused D’Okbigny to class several varieties of this subtype 
m species of his genus Valvulina. In some cases a portion of the septal face near the 
umbilicus is flattened and pertused; and this feature is usually associated with some 
degree of limbation of the upper septal lines. The whole of the septal face is flattened 
and c{mrsely perforate in certain forms lyir^ between P. Auricvia and P. repanda. The 
aperture is similar to that in Group No. 1; but occasionally there is a Im^ge ^bsidiary 
notch. The umbilical lobes terminate in a similar manner to what obtains in the typical 
group; and the umbilicus, as in the former, may either be closed, by the meeting of the 
lobes, or remain slightly open, or be largely excavate. The varieties in which the last- 
named feature occurs are small deep-sea forms, having dense shell-tissue, a flattened 
hispid upper surface, with flush chambers; the under surface being gently convex and 
highly poliriied. 

As a rule, in each of the subgroups of P. repanda, here desadbed, the thick-set van* 
etfcs are those that inhabit deep w ater. 

The members of the Group No. 2 have their best home at 50 to 7G fathmns; but they 
range from shallow water (algal zone) to 500 fathoms m: mcore. 

The Third Group, including P. Mmardii .—^This is an assembk^ of clc^ely r^ted 
varmties, differing however considerably in feature. Some are very flat mad scale-like, 
sc^ne cosacal, some biconvex. The flat forms have i:^ually a som^lmt obtong outline; 
but tke members of this group are mostly circular, with hAntod s^tal lines ; the 
chambers are sometimes triangular on both surfaces; though aMietimes narrow and 
curved, or oblong, or even square above and more or less triangular below. P. Menardii 
and its nearest allies are margined and limbate on the upper surface, and often granulai*, 
^brous, or hispid. The^ features are less striking in other varieties which pass gra¬ 
dually into feebly marked, smooth, thick, small, untypical forms. The septal face is still 
laige in tMs group, gently convex or flat; sometimes sinking in at a spot near the aper¬ 
ture, which is often boldly notched. The chambers of these shells are fewer than in 
the “ repanda- ” or “ type-group”; but in the better developed specimens they have the 
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same rapid increa^ ocf sii^ with, the same neat convergence of the umbilical lobes; the 
lines between Aem, however, being usually shraighter. The conditions of the imabiMcus 
resemble tiio^ of the typical group; but the contracted form of the shell, in oertem 
varieties, up the umbilical portions of the chambers into the apex of a.cone, flie 

base of which is the neat and almost flat spiml surface. 

The members of this group, all of which are mutual companions, are obteined from 
abyssal depths, 100 to 2700 fathoms. 

Fourth Group, characterized by P. Sckreihersii .—^These shells have more numerous 
chambers than we find in the foregoing groups, nor do they enlarge with age so rapidly. 
The lower surface shows but few chambers (5-11), in contrast with those seen above 
(15-30); whilst in groups Nos. 1-3, all except the four or five earliest chambers are seen 
on the umbilical as well as on the spiral surface, on account of the spire being subdis- 
coidal, whilst in P. Schreibersii and its allies the spire is helical or subturreted. There 
is also a greater tendency to limbation (exogenous shell-growth on the septal lines and 
the margin), especially about the umbilicus, where a knob, a group of granules, or a 
star-like ornament is not unusual; hence this may be termed the “stellar” group. 
These, moderately deep-sea forms for the most part, have often the thickest shells of any 
among the subtypes, especially P. Schreihersii itself, as found in the muds of the Gulf 
of Suez at about 40 fathoms. This group has a very extensive bathymetrical range. 

Fifth Group, with P. elegans as the leading form.—^This is closely allied to the last 
group in its general features, and may be said to represent a further development of its 
peculiarities. We have here a series of neat, compact, more or less biconvex, and for 
the most part limbate Pulmnulince. The limbation is less constant on the upper (spiral) 
than on the lower surface, on which latter a symmetrical wheel-like ornament is often 
found, imitating such as occurs on some nautiloid Cristellariw. On the upper surface 
the limbation is sometimes strongly developed, both on the septal lines and the margin, 
and in some cases (P. D'Orhignii, Roemer, and P. omata^ Roemer) masks the spire 
altogether. On the other hand the limbation may be but slight; and in P. Cordieriana, 
excepting as regards the umbihcal boss, it is nearly obsolete. Some subvarieties of P, 
elegans itself appear with little exogenous or limbate ornament. 

In this group the shell is polished to the utmost; and in the same gatherings from 
very deep water P, Menmrdii will be in its roughest condition and P. eUgcms will be 
highly enamelled and glistening. It is always neat and nautiloid. The group ranges 
from 70 to 1000 fathoms. 
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1st Grwp. 
®he type or 
repawda group. 
10-100 fatlicras. 


2nd Group. 
Auricula or 
oblonga group. 
10-500 fathoms 
(70 fathoms best). 


3rd Group, 
llenardii group, 
Abyssal group. 
100-2700 fothoms. 


4th Group. 
Schreibereii group. 
Stellar group. 
30-2700 fathoms. 


5th Group. 
Elegai^ group, 
strongly lunh^. 
70-1000 fathoms. 
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Bdmm of the elmf Mennhers of the Gmm PoLvijfULiifA. 

' mrmiev^^t D’Orb. (after Soldani). Carpenter, Introd. pi. 13. %s. 4-6. 
mtmata, Eiehtel and MoU, sp.. Test. Micrt^. pL 10. fi g« - a-c. 

KEPANDA, Kehtel and MoU, sp.. Test. MIcr. pL 3. figs. (The type of Pulvimdina.) 

puhhella, D’Grh., sp., Modeles, Ko. 71. 
punetulata, D’Orh., sp., ModMes, No. 12. 

Carihcea, D’Orb., sp.. For. Cuba, ph 5. figs. 1-3. 

Boueana, D’Orb., sp., For, Foss. Vien. pL 7. figs. 25-27. 
concentrica, Parker and Jones; Soldani, Test. 1 ph 37. fig. B. 

' Aui^ula, Fiehtel and Moll, sp., pi. 20. figs. a-f. 

Bagra, D’Orb., sp., For. Cuba, pi. 5. figs 13-15. 
oblonga, Williamson, sp., Monogr. pi. 4. figs. 98-100. 

Brongniartiii D’Orb., sp.. For. Foss. Tien. pi. 8. figs. 22-24. 

Uaueni, B’Orb., sp.. For. Foss. Yien. pi. 7. figs. 22-24. 

contmria, Beuss, sp., Zeitsch. Beutsch. GeoL Ges. iiL pL 5. fig. 37, a, h, e. 

deformis, D’Orb., sp.. For. Cuba, pL 4. figs. 9-11. 

incequalis, D’Orb., sp. ( Valvulina), For. Amer. Mer. pi. 7. figs. 10-12. 

ohlonga, D’Orb., sp. ( ValvtUind), For. Canar. pi. 1. figs. 40—42. 

excavata, D’Orb,, sp. (^Valvulina), For. Canar. pi. 1. figs. 43-45. 

seaphoidea, Eeuss, sp., Neue For. Oester. Tert. pi. 47. fig. 3, a, b, 5^ 

.Aims, D’Orb,, sp. {Valvtdind), For. Canar. pi. 2. figs. 15-17. 

Menardii, D’Orb., sp., Modeles, No. 10. 
eultrata, D’Orb., sp,. For. Foss. Cuba, pL 5. fi^. 7-9. 
tonbotuxta, Keuas, sp., Zeitschr. d. g. G. iii. pi. 5. fig. 35, a~e. 
crassa, D’Orb., sp,, For. Craie bl. Fr. pi. 3. figs. 7, 8. 
dvthia, D’Orb., sp., For. Cuba, pi. 2. figs. 29, 30, pi. 3. fig. 1. 

Canariensis, D’Orb., sp.. For. Canar. pi. 1. figs. 34-36. 
pauperata, Parker and Jones, nov. sp. Plate XYI. figs. 50, 51. 

Michelmiana, D’Orb., sp.. For. Craie bl. Fr# pL 3. figs. 1-3. 
nitida, Beuss, sp., Bdhm. Ereid. pi. 12. fig. 20, a, h. 
trancatulinoides, D’Orb., sp.. For. Canar. pL 2. figs. 25-27. 

( Schreibersii, D’Orb., sp., For. Foss. Yien. pi. 8. figs. 4-6. 

Antillarum, D’Orb., sp.. For. Cuba, pi. 5. figs. 4-6. 
concam, Beuss, sp.. For. Ostalp. Kreid. pi. 26. fig. 3, a-e. 

Badensis, Czk,, sp., Fos. For. Wien, pL 13. fig. 1—3. 

Peruviana, D’Orb., sp,. For. Am. Mer. pi. 2. figs. 3-5. 

Karstmi, Beuss, sp., Zeit. d. g, G. vii. pL 9. fig. 6, a-c. 
squamiformis, Beuss, sp.. For. Kreid. Ostalp. pL 26. fig, 2, a-e. 

Alvarezii, D’Orb., sp.. For. Am. Mer. pi. 1. fig. 21, pi. 2. figs. 1, 2. 


I spinimargo, Beuss, sp., Neue For. O^ter. Tert. pi. 47. fig. 1, a, b. 
v. Patagomca, D’Orb., sp., For. Amer. Mer. pL 2. figs, 6—8. 
r el^arn, D’Orb., sp., Ann. Sc. Nat. p. 276, No. 54. 
earamlla, NUs., sp., Eeemer’s Nord-Deuts. Kreid. pi. 15. %. 22. 

Partsehiana, D’Orb., sp., For. Foss. Vienn. pL 8. figs. 1-3. 

Serih^otimia, B’Orb., sp.. For. Canar. pi. 1. figs. 31-33. 

( OorMenana, B’Orb., sp., For. Oaie bl. Paris, pi. 3. fi^. 9-11. 
ornate, Nik., sp., Beemeris Nordd. Kr. pL 15. fig. 25. 

JPOrhignii, NUs., sp., BeBmeris Nordd. Kr. pi. 15. fig. 24. 
stelUgem, Beuss, sp.. For. Kreid. Ostalp. pk 25. fig. 15, a-c. 

L Partscfxiafm, D’Orb. sp., var., Bomeman, Fauna Septar.-Thones Hermsd. pi. 16. fig. 6, a-4r. 
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BuMnuUna HeBld and Moll, sp., Ym. pmctvh^ D’Orbigny,%p. Plate XIY. 

figs. 12, IS (Arctic). 

Thongfi fiatter, this is essentially the same as Pulmmdina pmctulata, D*Orb., sp., 
Modele, Ko. 12. When smaller, more limbate, and less compact in growth, it paases 
into more ordinary varieties, such as P. repmidcL, Fichtel and Moll, sp. (EoMiim coma^ 
imrmta, Williamson, Monogr. pi. 4. figs. 101-103). 

In our former description of the Norwegian Foraminifera, we mistook this lai^ variety 
for a la^e gro^dh of PiscorMna vesicularis, Lam., sp. It is represented, in Messrs. 
MacAkdrew and Babeett’s dredgings, by one specimen from sand at West Fiord 
(Nordland) fiom 60 fathoms depth, and eight specimens that occurred on sponge from 
100 fathoms at Vigten Island, Inner Passage (Drontheim). 

It lives also in the Adriatic (D’Oebigny) and at Orotava (Canaries); and is abundant 
and large off Sicily, and in the Levant, and in many other parts of the world at mode¬ 
rate depths. The huge specimens from the Crag, larger than our Norwegian specimens, 
lean more to the looser and few-celled type figured by Williamson. 

Pulmnulina re])anda, Fichtel and Moll., Var. Menardii, D’Orbigny, sp. Plate XVI. 
figs. 36-37 (North Atlantic). 

Pzdvinulina Menardii^ D’Orb., ModMes, No. 10, is a deep-sea form of P. repanda; it 
is in best condition at from 100-500 fathoms, but lives well at even three miles depth ,* 
in shallow water (algal belt) it becomes either conus-shaped, or much depressed with a 
large keel {P.pauperata. Parker and Jones, Plate XVI. figs. 50, 51); whilst P. repanda 
(the type) becomes vermiculate, abounding in the Mediterranean as Pulvinulina vermi^ 
culata, D’Orb., sp. {Planorhulina vermiculata, D’Orb., Ann. Sc. vii. p. 280, No. 3; after 
SoLDANi). At from about 30-100 fathoms in the Mediterranean the typical P. repanda 
abounds; and in the same sea the obtusely conical P. Micheliniana represents the species 
abundantly at’from 600-1500 fathoms on muddy tracts, whilst the flatter form (P. Me- 
nardii) common in the depths of the great oceans seems to be wanting there. P. Miche- 
liniana is also potent in the Arctic seas and North Atlantic; and is fossil in great 
numbers in the Chalk. 

P. Menardii is generally limbate and granulo-aciculate; the specimens before us are 
more or less limbate and have roughish shells. They are not numerous, nor have they 
attained the fulness of size and beauty that belong to tlie species in lower latitudes; the 
further north, the poorer they are; for those in the Mid-Atlantic (Dayman) are generally 
somewhat larger than those in the North Atlantic (WALLicH’sCollwtion) ; and this is the 
case with other species and varieties. In the Atlantic the proportion of PulvinuUnw to 
the Foraminiferal fauna is perhaps not i^th of what wBL be found in frie deep water of 
tropical and subtropical seas. 

In the North Atlantic Pulmnulina Menardii is widely distributed. On the mmginal 
plateau off Ireland it is rare and small in the shallow, less lare and laager in the deeper 
part. It is uf middle size and common in the “Celtic” portion, md rather rare 
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tlsa’o^hoat th^ ^ B»^l” poftioa of ttte abyssal tract (1400-2800 fatboms) ; aoi aeitbar 
large nor at S29 fatboaas north of ^Newfoundland Bank. Mr. Beam some 

fine specimens from the Irish Sea. 

Fulmnidmz re^anda, Fichtel and Moll, sp., Var. Menardii^ B’Orbigny, sp., Snbvar. 
Cmmrienm^ D’Orbigny, sp. Plate XVI. fig. 47-49 (North Atlantic). 

FvMnvdina Canarimm, D’Orb., For. Canar. pi. 1. figs. 34-86, is a dwarf form of 
P. Mmardii, common but distinct among the larger specimens in deep water, and widely 
distribute from the north to the Tropics. It is more attenuate than well-grown 
specimens of the subtype (P. MenardU)^ and usually is very imperfectly limbate. 
B’Oebigkt’s figure has a limbate upper surface, and the mouth more patent on the 
lower plane than in our specimen: but these modifications are of continual occurrence. 
P. Crnmnemis may be said to be a starved form among well-fed ones (as happens with 
GloUgerinm and many other Foraminifera); yet it is well to keep it apart with a- name, 
as, should it occur without P. Mmardii^ it would bespeak an unfavourable habitat. 

In the North Atlantic Fulmnulina CanarienmB is wide-spread. On the eastern marginal 
plateau it is common and small at 78 fathoms, rare and small at 338 fathoms, and rare 
and middle-sized at 415 fathoms. In the “Celtic” abyssal tmct it is rather common; 
throughout the “Boreal” portion also (1400-2300fathoms) it is rather common, but 
smaller. North of the Bank, at 161 fathoms, and in Trinity Bay, it is rare and small. 

Ftdmnulina repanda^ Fichtel and Moll, sp., Var. Mmardii^ D’Orb. sp., Subvar. pauperaia^ 
nov. Plate XVI. figs. 50, 51 51 h (North xAtlantic). 

FulvinuUm pauperata is rare, usually small, and nearly symmetrical; found at 
great depths (2000 fathoms) in both high and low latitudes, and is often much larger in 
the latter than in the former. It presents a feeble, and, as it were, accidental condition, 
in which the thin film of sarcode surrounding the few feebly marked chambers has been 
calcified beyond their, verge. Though it is very small here, we have seen this variety 
(from subtropical seas) as large as the laigest P. Menardii. In tropical seas (Tropical 
Atlantic and Indian Ocean) it is large but rare. 

This variety occurs in company unth P. Menardii and P. Canarimmy whidi are found 
taking on a margined condition, with feebly developed chambers, thus connecting the 
depauperated variety under notice with themselves. Comparing this deep-sea attenu¬ 
ated form with those of shallow water, we see that the latter become vermiculate, losing 
the power of forming separate chambers. 

P. pofupera^ is rare in the North Atlantip (the figured specimens are all we met with); 
in the “Boreal” tract, towards Newfoundland Bank it is middle-sized at 1450 fathoms; 
and m the Abys^ “ Celtic” tract it is small. 
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FuMimUna Hchtel and Moll, sp., Tar. MemrdU^ D’Orbigny, sp., Snbi^OT. Mickt^ 

linimm, D’Orbigny, sp. Plate XIV. fi^. 16 (Arctic); Plate XVI. figs. 41—43 
(Xorth Atlantic). 

TMs saaaE compact conical Pulviumlina occurs in deep water. Its deepest known 
habitet is at 2700 fathoms (South Atlantic). It is very common in the North Atlantic. 
In the Mediterranean it flourishes at 400-500 fathoms on muddy bottoms, being larger 
there than our figured specimens; it then takes the place of P. Mmardii, In shallow 
water it degenerates into bizarre varieties. 

P. Mwheliniam abounds fossil in the Chalk and Gault, and was first desciibed by 
B’Oebigjty in his Memoir on the Foraminifera of the White Chalk of Paris, Mem. Soc. 
Geol. de France, vol. iv. pi. 3. figs. 1-3, together with another closely allied variety of 
P. Memrdii (P. crassa^ D’Orb., sp., loc. dt. figs. 7-8); as well m a third variety 
(P. (hrdieriana^ D’Orb., loc. cit. figs. 9-11), a member of the P. elegans group of P. r^- 
panda. 

At the Hunde Islands this usually deep-sea form, P. Michelinimia^ is represented by 
rare and small individuals at 25-30 fathoms. 

Plate XVI, figs. 41-43 (North Atlantic). 

From the Arctic Ocean we had but veiy few specimens of P. Micheliniana, owing to 
the paucity of deep-sea soundings. In the North Atlantic it is very common; and 
generally very rough or scabrous in its shell-tissue; in fact it may be said to be here 
P. trunccctulinoides^ D’Orb., sp. (For. Canar. pi. 2. figs. 25-27), and the two forms are 
scarcely worth separating by distinct names. 

On the Irish marginal plateau it is rare and small in the shallow, rather common and 
large in the deep parts. In the “ Celtic” abyssal depths it is common and rather large; 
but in the “ Boreal ” tract (at upwards of 2000 fathoms) it is smaller and rarer; and 
nearer to the.Bank it is rare and small at 1450 fathoms. 

Fulmmlina rejgundfii^ Fichtel and MoU, sp., Var. Karsteni., Reuss, sp. Plate XIV. figs, 14, 
15, & 17 (Arctic); Plate XV. figs. 38-40 (North Atlantic). 

This is a neat, many-chambered, moderately conical variety of P. repanda, with some 
degree of Hmbation bordering the chambers, especially beneath, where a wheel-like 
system of exogenous shell-matter characterizes the shell. 

This occurs in each of the soundings at the Hunde Islands (Sutheeland), and is com¬ 
mon and of middling size in most of them. It is found also at 150 fathoms in Baffin’s 
Bay, lat. 76° 30', long. IT 52' (Pakky). It is small at Shetland (Beady). 

Fl^ XVL figs. 38-40 (North Atlantic). 

F^mmUim Karstmi,^eiKm, sp. (Zeitsch. deul^h. geol. Ges. 1855, vol. vii pi. 9, fig. 6), 
is usually smaller and more conical than P. Menardii, also rounder, quite ^ooth, and 
free from the Hmbation on its upper free, which is present in P. MemrdU; m its lower 
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iia^lHi and i^mete^ the septal fteows are limbafe (a i^tare 
Tn^Ilf wi^tig MP. Mmm'dii); mi umhiMcal knob is som^mm present also; and 
this m & and the ^ta for spok©^, the shell has a wheel-like aspect. 

A elo^if alMed and stUl more conical form (M. 8chre^erd% D'Orb., For. Fo^. Vien., 
pL S. %s. 4-6), having a stellate umbiHcus and neatly radiating septa, is the leading 
member of the group of varieties of P. repanda, among which P. Karsteni is arranged; 
it is fownd recent in the muds of the Gulf of Suez and the Eed S^ (at 40 fathoms and 
thereabouts), and is fossil in the Tertiary beds of Tuscany and the Vienna Basin. 

Though differing from it a little in details, the North Atlantic specimens here figured 
are stfll more like Reuss’s figure than is the Arctic specimen, Plate XIV. fig. 15, which 
in some respects is nearer to D’Oebigky’s figure of PtdvinuUna Antillarum (Fomm. Cuba, 
pL 5. figs. 4-6), an allied form. Eeuss’s figure is intermediate to the Arctic and North 
Atlantic specimens* 

In Trinity Bay P. Karsteni is rare but large at 1S3 fathoms, lat. 48° 18', long. 52° 56'. 
It occurs at 2700 fathoms in the South Atlantic. 

PuMnulina repanda, Fichtel and Moll, sp., Var. elegans, D’Orbigny, sp. Plate XVL 
figs. 44-46 (North Atlantic). 

Our specimens show an unusually non-limbate condition of Pulmnulina elegam, which 
is a subtype of the P. repanda group, and was chosen as a species by D’Okbignt from 
amongst SoBDiLNi’s figures (Sa^. Oritt pi. 2. fig. 2, K; Ann. Sc. Nat. vii. p. 276, No. 54). 
P. elegans has a neat, smooth, and highly polished shell, varying always in limbation 
and conicity. The excess of characters in this subtype is found in P. caracolla, Bqemer, 
sp., P. omata, Roem., sp., and P. D'Orhignii, Roem., sp. (Norddeutsch. Kreid. pL 15. 
figs. 22, 24,25), of the Cretaceous deposits. In our specimens we have nearly an equa¬ 
lity with P. Partschiana, D’Orb., sp. (For. Fos. Vien. pi. 8. figs. 1-3), excepting as to 
limbation: and, further, we may regard our specimens as feeble forms ofP. eUgam with 
a tendency towards P. umbonata, Reuss (Zeitsch. d. g. Ges. vol. iiL pi. 5. fig. 35). 

P elegans abounds at from 100 to 200, and even to 300 fiithoms. Forms inter¬ 
mediate to P. elegans and P. Karsteni are common in clays of the Secondary Forma¬ 
tions (Oxford and Kimmeridge Clays, and Upper Trias of Chellaston). 

In the North Atlantic P. elegans is common, but small, at 78 fathoms on the eastern 
plateau; mre and small at 1660 fathoms in the abyssal area (“Boreal”); but rather 
common and larger at 1450 fathoms. It is sa 11 at 15 fathoms in the Irish Sea (Bbadt). 

Genus Spibillifa. 

^girUUna mv^ara, Fhrenberg, Plate XV. fig. 28 (Arctic). 

For an account of i^rillina, see Ann. Nat. Hist 2 ser. vol. xix. p. 284, and Caepen- 
tiB’b Infrodimt Fomm. p. ISO. There is often a difficulty in distinguishing this form 
from ^ iMmcuph, the vemiicuJate Pulnmulina ; the numerous and non-^gment^ 
whodb decide the doubt in riiis ini^ten<^. 

MUOtoT. 3 H 
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mv^&m k we loid always smaQ. We have it ia Ae 

Bmmky (MiW84^»waw aii4 B-Wias'Pr), aad irom 60 to 70 fathoms, Hande (J^- 

SuTHEBLAi^J;? m di^f watey it m repressed hy ^ hatter developed 

Geaas PAmiOTi^ 

P&^Mna corruffata, Williamson. Plate XT. fig. 20 «, 29 5, 29 c (Arctic). 

This ^cies has been well figured and described by Professor Wn^Lii^MBOir (Moim^. 
p. 46, pL 3. figs. 86-89); see also Cabpentee’s Introd. Foram, p. 230. 

We have P. corrugata from the Hunde Islands (Dr. Sutheblaivd’s dredgings), at from 
30 to 70 fathoms; where it is common and small throughout. Professor Williamsok 
had it from the same source, and found it in several sands on the British coasts. It k 
present in most sea-beds that are rich with Foraminifera, from the littoral zone down to 
500 fathoms; but is rarely in great abundance. 

Genus Nummulina. 

Wummulina perforata^ Montfort, sp., Ydx. jglanulata, Lamarck. Plate XIV.. figs. 46 a, 
45 h (Arctic). 

From the Bed Sea Fichtel and Moll got two little NummuUnw very similar to the 
specimens before us; Professor Williamson also has similar specimens from the British 
coast; and in Mr. Jukes’s Australian dredgings Nwmrmdinm of like character abound, 
but larger, and passing into O^erculincB. These are d^enerate forms of Iftmmulina 
plarmlata, once so abundant in the Eocene (or Nummulitic) Tertiary period, and exist* 
ing stiR later in, at least, the Vienna area (Middle Tertiaries). W. jplanulata itself is a 
simple form of the better-developed Montfort, which in its extreme growfri 

became N. nummularia^ Brug. (V. complarutta, Lam.). 

Lhis small form of JY, planulata (subvar. radiata^ Fichtel & Moll.) is rather common 
at the Hunde Islands in 25 to 30 fathoms. See also Ann. Nat. Hist ser. 3. vol. v. 
pp. 105-107. 

Besides the above-mentioned localities, the Abrolhos Bank in the South Adantic and 
Bombay Harbour are places where V. flanvXata has been found. 

WmrmuUm pmfortda^ Montf, i^., Var. (Op&rcuU'm) ammomHes, Orcmovius^ 
Plate XIV. figs. 44 u, 44 6 (Arctic); Plate XVIL figs. 62, 63 (Nordi Atlandc). 

Lhis is the diminutive and northern representative of the much larger (^efculma 
comflanata^ Defrance, sp., which is a varietal form of Yummulina. The last {Wwmmih 
lino) is hut poorly represented now-a-days (as far as our knowledge goes); hut 

is somerimes almost, if not quite, as large in the Austmlian, New mid 

BbiKppine s^ as evar it was in the Cretaceous^ Ikicene, and Miocene Umm. See Aw 
Nirt, S ser. voL viii. p. 220, icc. Dr. Caepentee ims specially studh^ the sfcructoRe 
of Phil. Trans. 1859; and Introd. Foram. p. 247, 11. 
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m thesdsai ma^ §c€m Norway {MAC^^mnsir 
^ tte IsMol ffelemu irftlie Nortk At^tic it is coaiMtm at 4S, T% 00, 
a&A 4M «»dl ra^ at 200 &dioBts. It aboimds in Ihe Nort^ Biid^ seas; 

in WiiMAMms'B Mcmogr. it appears tinder the name of Wmirndna elegms* It 

Is iiiiwi also in ^e Meditenmaean and Bed seas, and at Australia and ii|i 

Genus Poltsipomella. 

F(^gtGmdla cri^a, Linn,, sp. Plate XIV. fig. 24 (Arctic); Plate XVII. fig. 61 a, 61 h 
(North Atlantic). 

Foi^skmiella comprises many closely allied forms, which, on account of their appa¬ 
rent dissimilarity, have been usually grouped under Nomonma and Polg^omella, Their 
difPerences, however, are not sufficient to destroy the value of their correspondences in 
structure. The shells are symmetrically discoidal, either lenticular or subglobular, 
more or less Nautiloid, having from about fifteen to thirty, or many more, neatly fitting, 
more or less sickle-shaped chambers, with the aperture at the base of the septa; and 
this may be either a simple low arch-Uke opening, or it may be crossed by bars so as to 
be a grating, or a row of pores: this multiplicity of stolon-passages is the condition 
which gave the name to this genus in particular, and to the “Foraminifera” altogether*. 
The gradatioi^ from the dmply notched septum of some Nonioninm^ to the barred aper¬ 
tures of others {N. Faha^ Fichtel and Moll, sp.), and thence to the curved row of pores 
in Folystomella proper, are very well marked in numerous modified varieties. Another 
feature of the genus is the masking of the septal furrows of the shell, by “retral pro¬ 
tases,” or lobes on the posterior edges of the chambers, connected by bridges of exoge¬ 
nous shell-matter to the fronts of the preceding chambers, and thus forming pits or 
“ fossettes” along the septal lines. The mouths of the canal-system open into the “ fos- 
settesbut the latter are not a part of that system. The processes and the bridges or 
bands vary much in thickness, in proportion to the higher standing of the more strongly 
grown varieties of this species; and this increase of shell-matter on the surface of the 
shell, until it has a sculptured or basket-work appearance, accompanied more or l^s with 
keel, spines, and umbones, is also traceable through very gentle gradations. 

The “ bridges ” occur freely, in P. Arctica and other forms, when the retral lobes are 
nearly obsolete, and thus they form crenulations on the edges of the chambers. 

As the soft pajrts of the animal afford us no distinctive specific characters, all these 
modifications of shell-structure fall into a series of varietal differences among the indi¬ 
viduals of one species, subject to different conditions of existence and consequent modes 
of growth. 

In its symmetry of shell Polystomelhi resemble Nummulim., but it has a canal- 
system different from that of the latter; and, though the aperture in FhimmuUna is in 
the ^ume position (at the base of the iseptum) as in Nonionine Polystomsllce^ yet the very 

* Am bem^ ia m it&m the Cejpihitie|K>db, with wMeh they were clacked. 
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d%ht a^;aaipt it by «ibsidiary p^^es in NwmrmMmr k to m 

inability to imm a spemal plan. Hie %&^\eT Fol^siomdlm 

tbdr mmt ^ell and simple aperture, isomorpWc with some Nwmmulmmi es^dWly if we 
mm^m:B mm& of the more strongly limbate of the former with toe ^mE 
line ” or “ Ai^ine ” varieties of toe latter (2^ommma limba compared wito 
mmmmidm); but the shell-tissue is more dense and tubuliferous in the latter (as in 
Wwmmulma proper), and the perfect marginal rim and the canal-system are wantiin^ in 
the tmmer. 

Again, both in some of its higher {Folys^omella macella) and lower forms {Nmimma, 
impia) Folystomella loses its horizontal symmetry, which MummulirM (except in some 
Operculine indinduais) never does; the asymmetrical ally of Nummulina 
pirn) being sufficiently differentiated as to canal-system and other points to be r^^^ed 
as specifically distinct. 

The clc^ linking of NonionincB with Folystmnella^ especially by means of the gra¬ 
duated subdivision of aperture, and modification of lateral fossettes, retral process, 
and septal bridges, is too strong to be in any way antagonized by the merely isomor¬ 
phic resemblgmces of the former with Numrmlina ; and “ Nonionina ” is rightly sup¬ 
pressed as a generic term, being merged in “ PolystomeUa,” which well represents toe 
peculiar features of the fairly developed, but not exaggerated, natural type. See Ann. 
Nat. Hist. 8rd sm:. vol. v. p. 103, &c.; Carpenter’s ‘ Introduct’ p. 286, &c. 

Scheme of the PolystomelLuE. 

A. Canal-systein, retral processes of the chambers, and the septal bridges and apertural bars, all highly developed. 

PolysUmeUa cratmdata, Fichtd and Moll, sp. 

B. Canal-iystem feebly developed; but die retrd proi^wes, septal bridges, and apertural bars perfect. 

P. CEKPA, linn., sp. P. strigiUata, lichtel and Moll, 

P. uififfvdeukita, Gmel., sp. P. maeeUa, Fichtel and Moll, sp., &c. 

C. Canal-system, the septal bridges, and apertural well-developed, but the retral processes abortive. 

P. Arctiea, Parker and Jones. 

D. Canal-systran and retml pmc^es feebly developed, but the hrid^ over the septal lines and the hare 

the aperture 

P. striato^metata, Fichtel and Moll, sp., and P. Faha, lichtel and MhQ, sp. 

E. Ganalnsystem, letral precedes, septal bridges, and apertural bars all abortive more or 1<^. 

Nonimina limba, D’Orb. N. vtelligera, D’Orb. 

N, asUrimm, Mehtel and MoU, sp. N. Seapha^ ELchtel and Mdd, 

PF. depressida, Walker and Jacob, sp. 

E. Canal-system, retral process^, septal bridges, and apertural tore all obewlete; there may, however, be gra- 
nuhiz’ AeE-growth on the luubilidL 

JT, gmmm, IPOrb. JT. umidlimtulaf Montagu, sp. M. Wfifiaaai^, ip. 
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BoA ^b (Moaw^ae) aM tiie well-^awn wiefes fd Folpsiomslh sxe Aisfai- 
btit^ wi^f, bttt mcM gimt def^ths. The thick-i&elled P. eroMculata is £»imd in 
Irepic^ mmt medinna-cmditionedP. ^r%?ais extensively d^out in temponte 

1 ^; P. Ai^eMcm and P. ^ria^ifvmstata are the best of the s^des found in cold seas. 
Hie MmwmwB acxjompany their better-^own congeners; W, {Jbsterimm and 'N. d^es- 
mia aifeeMng temperate climates; 3^. Scapha and N, umHlicidula being found more often 
in the wanner seas. 

PBl^stomella erispa stands midway between those Kmiminm that b^in to take on a 
tarred aperture and perforated septal farrows, and those that have cribriform septa and 
a surfece masked with septal bridges and other exogenous diell-matter; it is therefore 
a goc^ type, showing the generic and specific characters without exaggeration. It has 
bem well illustrated and described by Williamson, Cabpentee, and Schultze ; and ite 
many modifications, in the recent and fossil state, have received as many nmnes. In 
some Tertiary beds P. crispa is plentiful; and it abounds at the present day in temperate 
and warm seas. 

We find P. crispa in the dredgings from the Hunde Islands (at 25 to 30 fathoms) imre 
and small; and very rare and small in the North Atlantic at 725 fathoms, north of the 
Newfoundland Bank. 

Polystomella crispa^ linn., sp., Var. ArcHca^ nov. Plate XIV. %s. 25-30 (Arctic). 

One of the varietal stages presented by the simpler Polystomellce is characterized by 
double pores for the canals in lines along the septal furrows of the shell, an advance 
upon the simple single pores of P. striatopwnctata^ and an approach to the higher 
Polystmnellce, These double-pored furrows belong to a rounded, bun-Kke, Nonionine 
shell, with barred aperture, sparsely perforated septa, and a tendency to irregularity of 
growth; the neat, definite, lenticular, sharp-edged, discoidal shell of Polystomella propm: 
being but poorly represented as yet The essential charactex’s, however, of pores in the 
furrows and septal apertures are not to be mistaken, although the retral proc^ses of the 
chambers and the intervening fossettes are very rudimentary. The spiral lamina is 
finely perforate. 

This form differing from the smaller P. striatopimctata^ Fichtel and Moll, sp., in 
having double pores for its lateral canals, shows thus much a differentiation of the shell- 
structure in relation to the forking tubes, which are single in P. striatcpunctaia (figs. 
31-34). With this exception, and with some additional apertures, P. ArcUca k^ps to 
the simple type; but it attains a semigigantic size, having a similm* relation to P. stria- 
topunct^da that P, eredimlata has to P. cri^a. 

One indiwdual (%. 27) shows a tendency to produce rough exogenous accumulations 
of shell-substance, as is the habit of P. craticulaia. 

P, Arctica is p^mliar to the most northern seas, and occurs plmitifully at the Hunde 
Iidands at from 30 to 40 mwi 60 to 70 fathoms (Suthebland) in compmiy with P. striato- 
pufwte^, Mr. H. B. Bbabt has found it in Mr. Jeffbevs’s dre<^[ings made at Shetlmid, 
in semae abundance, and of a brown colour. 
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Iffloa., sp., Var. JFichtdl aad IWl^ ^ 1^1® JCIV. 

figs, Sl*-44 ; ^fcte XVII. 60«, {l$«rth Atlimtic). 

Utk is a Tound-edged, N<miotsiiie sfiell, Tamfele m Its titidkttesi S®d m 

BamW of bi^g^ over the septal farrows. 'Rie aperture is more («■ les® #^ed Iby Ims, 
and may Itaw mpplemental pores. 

ladimdaak pre^ting two stages in this variety are described and fignred by VfiliMjMi* 
sow imder the name of Polystomella umMlwatula and F. umMli^uta^ viw. immim, 
Monograph, p. 42, &c., pL S. figs. 81, 82, 82 «. Some of onr ^nres (Hate XIV. figs. 
32~S4) show but little of the septal markings; bnt in %. SI, and Hate XVH. %. 
timse Bxe much more apparent, for the furrows are more distinctly bridged ovm* by the 
postmor crenulation and retral processes of the chambers, and conspicuous fo^tteare 
formed. Schcltze has also illustrated this form (Ehrenbebo’s Qtofcmm 
well figured by him in the Berlin Acad. Trans. 1841) and some near allies in his ‘<kg, 
Polyth.’ pi. 6. figs. 1-9 {Polystomella gihha^ P. SteUri^orealis, and P. 

P. dnatopwnctata is widely distributed in both warm and cold seas, but not in deep 
water. It occurs in Tertiary and Post-tertiary deposits, sometimes abundantly, and is a 
diaracteristic fo^il of the Post-pliocene clays of Canada (Dawson) and of the coi^ of 
Scotland (Quart Joum. Geol. Soc. vol. xiv. p. 621, note). 

We have P. striatopunctuta^ rather rare and small in the mixed Norwegian sands 
(MacAndeew and Barrett’s dredgings); in ail Dr. Sutherland’s dredgings from the 
Hrmde Islands (25-70 fathoms), where it is usually common and large. Also from 
Baffin’s Bay (Parry), lat. 75° 10', long. 60° 12', rm^ and very small; lat. 76° 30', long. 
77° 62', 160 fathoms, common and middle-sized; lat. 76°, long. 69° 220 fathoms, 

very rare and very small. In the North Atlantic it is found on the eastern marginal 
plateau at 43 fathoms ccmimon and small; at 78 fathoms very rare and very small; at 
223 fethoms rare and small; and north of the Newfoundland Bank it occurs mre and 
small at 146 fethoms, very rare and very small at 161, rather common and middle-m^d 
at 740; rather rare and small at 726; rare and small at 964 fathoms. 

Polystomella crispa^ Linn., sp., Var. (Nofdomna) Faba^ Fichtel and Moll, sp. Plate XIV. 
fig. 36 (Arctic). 

IfommkM Faba is a smalL delicate, ovate-oblong shell, with the kter chamters 
much larger Iban those first formed. The septal furrows are bridged by Mttie process^ 
jfrwaa the advancing chambers, and the septal aperture is barred w subdivided, in these 
lat^r features A. Faka shows an advance of structure beyond A. Scapha towards P^^ 
stomella proper, in which the septa are cribriform and the surface of the rfmll toe- 

It occurs both fossil and recent in the Mediterranean ar^ We have it firem 
the MuBide Islands, wh^e it is ratter rare and of middle me at foom 25 to 30 fathmns; 
r^ter mmmmk and large at 30 to 40; and common and large at 60 to 70 fattems 
(StETHBRiiAND’s dred^igs). 

W. Faba among these delicate oblong Womomnas^ and P, driatqpvmdidxi, amci)^ tite 
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Wmi^k^ hmm a^e niiraam toipwtk the Pdiy^iselkiL Ghaaw^m^m; 

tlmt they cerfmoly ai^ withm one mid the same specifie Emits; xaoieovm:, 
Smfimy is i^dom qmte hree from bd%es ibpfoss the ^visions ed its 
m ^h ^kal l^dna, as may be seen in %s. S7 and 3S, XIY. 

Foly^i^Ua arupuy linn., sp., Var. {Nonkmna) ojsternam^ Fidutel and MoU, sp. Plate 
XIT. %. S5 (Arctic); Plate XVII, figs. 54 a, 64 h (North Atlantic). 

Hiii m a small, manychambered, Nantiloid somewhat variaMe m its 

inures, bnt hating a slight umbilical growth of exogenous shell-matter often radk^ing 
along the ^ptal furrows for some distance. This star-like limbation k mmh ex^gers^^ 
in JT. lAmha^ D'Orb. (ModMes, No. 11), and curiously modified with flaps in AC stellipsra, 
I^Oih. (For. Cimar. pi. 3, figs, 1, 2). W. asterizans Taiies as to its granulations and 
stellate umbc^ r^idily passing into AC gramm and into N. stelligmi. Mg. 35 in of a 
stronger make than the latter, and is such as frequents deeper water than that does. It 
is from the Bnnde Islands (Suthebland’s dredgings) at from 25 to 30 feihoms, wlmm 
it k commcm but snmll. A. oMensam is eommcm in the Bdtkh s^is in shallow wat^. 

Plate XVn. fig. 54 differs from the Arctic specimen as to tlm umbo, but k not ^)a- 
rahle. It k from 740 fathoms north of Newfoundland Bank. 

The tribe cff small Nomomnw converging round Nmionina (Merizamj althoi^h con¬ 
veniently considered as a snbspecific group, yet in reality are essentially of the imme 
specific type as that to which Polggtmmlla erispa belongs. They may be to present 
arrested or feebly developed conditions of the form in which, under other circumstmiees, 
a luxuriant growth of exogenous shell-matter symmetrically bridges over the septal Hues, 
and otherwise thickens ami ornaments the shell. Wofdomna lAmha^ D’Orh, belongs to 
this group, and k very apt to take on the characters of the type in connexion with ik 
own, and thus to pass insensibly into it. It k a Tertiary form, at Grignon, Bor^aiix, &€. 

Folgdwnella crispa^ Lum., sp., Var, {Fmimma) depresmlayWaB^ex and Jacob, sp. Plate 
XIV. figs. 39 a, 39 b (Arctic). 

This is a dehcate feeble form of Nmionina asterizans^ Fichtel and Moll, sp., with the 
stellation of the umbiEci imperfect. 

It k common in the shallow sea-zone and in the brackish water of rivmr-mouths and 
^feamishes of the British area; and is the commonest shell in the day of our 
Go^tiat fmi-dkttict, excepting at the margin of that snb-recent deposit, for thmpe 2Vo- 
attains ik highest devdopment and abounds most This foam k very 
apt to turn up, all the world over, in such shallow water as is rmder^ SOTaewhat unfit 
feu ddzopodal Mfe 1^ the pre^nc^ of large quantities of earthy or vegete-hle matter,— 
ffnr lnst^<^, hr Im^s, harbours, estuaries, &c. 

We have it fr^nn the Himde Idands (SuTHEEtAKU’s drdlging^) ^mmon and small at 
frem 25 to SO and 50 to 70 fathoms; common and mid^-sized at from 60 to 70 frthoms. 
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P^^^meUm Hbii., Vaar. (Wmmdna) stell^era^ D’<M>., Fli^ 

4^, 41 {^*^). 

Hiis and variable Nmimina was first described by B'Orbigkt as occmrMg at 

the Cknarles {For, Canar., p. 123♦, pi. 3. figs. 1, 2). It differs from W, €^ienzm$ m 
being altogether more delicate and feeble, and in the exogenous matter having the form 
of a ff^ating ^ries of thin flaps, which cover over the inner half of the septal sulci on 
easl^ face of the shell. 

It inhabits shallow waters of the Atlantic and the Australian coast. We find it In 
^ hedgings from the Hunde Islands, throughout, from 26 to 70 fathoms, and in l^e 
mixed sands from Norway. 

PolystomeUa crispa^ Linn., sp., Var. (Wonionina) Scapha^ Fichtel and Moll., sp. Plate 
XIV. figs. 37-38 (Arctic); Plate XVII. figs. 55, 56 (North Athmtic). 

In this, almost the lowest form of Nmionina (the small and more or less oblique 
A. turgida being still feebler), the successive chambers enlarge at a greater ratio than 
they do in V. astenzans and its allies; hence the shell is ovato-oblong instead of discoidal; 
it has the shape of the Argonauta^ insteaci^of that of the Nautilus. It is N. 

D’Orb. The shell varies from the complanate condition (fig. 37) to the gibbose (fig. 38), 
and to the subglobose (figs. 55, 56); occasionally feint traces of the septal fossettes 
characteristic of Polystomella can be recognized (fig. 38 a ); but the aperture is still a 
rimple arch-like slit (fig. 38 h) ; whilst in the next stage {N. Faba^ fig. 36) the fossettes 
and the barred aperture occur together. 

N. Scapha occurs in warm seas rarely at great depths; it is found in the British seas; 
and the Arctic dredgings show that it also lives at high latitudes. It occurs in Baffin’s 
]^y at lat. 75° KV, long. 60° 12', rare and of middling size; lat. 76° 30', long. 77° 52', 
at 150 fethoms, very common and of middling size. At the Hunde Islands it is 
abundant at from 25 to 70 fathoms, sometimes of large size, usually middling. 

It abounds in many Tertiary deposits, Grignon, Bordeaux, Subappennines, San 
Domingo, English Crag, &c. 

Plate XVII. figs. 55, 56 (North Atlantic). 

Nmionina Scapha is rare and small at 225 fathoms on the Irish platan of the North 
Atlantic; absent apparently in the central area; rare and of middle-size at 145 fethoms 
north of the Bank; very rare and middling at 161, 329, and 725 fathoms, and very 
mre and very anall at 954 fathoms along the ^tme tract; in Trinity Bay it is rare mid 
middle-size at 124,133, and 150 fathoms. 

*Ilie very gibbose specimen, figs. 55, 56, is the same as N. I^thradmica^ Daw^n 
(Cmiad. Geol. Nat. vol. v. 1860, p. 192, fig. 4), found by him both recent m the Gutf 
of St. Lawrence and fossil in the Post-pliocene clays of labrador and Maine. 

* la tke text flie aame g^ven is stelligera,” in the Plate it is " stellifera” j of coanw the fora^ shoald he 
recdved. 
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*Bi« tom M^rfoffladlaiid toik are rare and ha^e a deadish look, m if 

drifted tom t3i^ mare toourable northern habitats* 

F 0 ly$tmmUa mispa^ linn., sp., Var. {^mimina) umbUicaMa^ Mont^n, sp. Plate XIV. 
hgs. 42 0, 42 h (Arctic); Plate XVII. %s. 58, 59 (North Atlantic). 

is a small, neat, many-chambered, Nautiloid Nmiomna^ with hollow umbilici. 
See Ann* Nat Hist. 3rd ser. voL iv. pp. 346 & 347, and vol. v. p. 101, &c., for a com- 
parisoa of tiiis and other NonionincB, It is common at greater depths than most other 
Wmiomnm, except AT. Smpha, affect; it is found in warm seas, and occurs in many 
Tertiary deposits. 

We have it in the mixed sands from the Norway coast (MacAndeew and Babbmt). 
in the North Atlantic AT. umMlicatula is common and of middle-size (m the marginal 
plateau off Ireland, at 78, 90, 223, and 415 fathoms: in the abyssal depths it is rare and 
small at 1776, rather common and middle-dzed at 1950, rather common and small at 
2050 and 2176 fathoms; and at 2350 fathoms in the “ Boreal” part of the abyss it is 
rare and small: north of Newfoundland Bank, at 329 fathoms, and in Trinity Bay at 
150 fathoms, it is very rare and small; cold water having as bad an influence on it as 
abyssal depth. 

This form, being flush-celled, is more thoroughly changed in character from the type 
than the feeble varieties found in shallow water, such as P. stelligera and P. depressula. 
In these the vesicularity of the chambers allows of the formation of some rudiments of 
the retral processes, the overlying bridges, and the intervening fossettes; but in this 
deeper-sea variety the septal walls of contiguous chambers become perfectly adapted, 
and their edges grow close together at the surfece of the shell. This is well shown in 
the recent and fossil specimens of this kind from the Mediterranean areafurther north, 
however, it scarcely holds its own, and intermediate forms are always turning up, which 
connect this with the vesicular varieties. 

Polystomella cri^a, linn., sp., Var. (Nmionma) turgida, Williamson, sp. Plate XVII. 
figs. 57 0 , 57 57 c (North Alantic). 

A delicate ovate NmimiTia ; the chambers increasing so rapidly in size that the dis- 
coidal form is lost, and we have the shape of the Argommta instead of the Nautilus, 
The latter chambers, too, in adult specimens are apt to be swollen at the umbilical 
margin, a>ncealing the spiml parts of the shell, and hanging over a little more on one 
ade than the other. 

Our figured specimen is much thicker and more symmetrical than Professor William- 
sort twtgida (Monogr, p, 50, pL 4. figs. 95-97), but they both belong to the 

mme variety, 

N, turgida is found in Shallow and brackish water in the British area; and occurs 
espemally in the sub-recent clay of Peterborough Fen, rather common, but extremely 
small, starved, and one-sided. 

jcnojcLXV. 31 
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We hme it imm ike Irish pktma of Hcrth at 4S and 2M 

and small. 

Genus Valvuuna. 

Valmdim ManguhfUy D’QrMgny, Ym, cemm, now, Pkte XV. %. 27 (Arctic). 

Xfek k a very simjde condition of Valm^m. The triserial arrai^eia^t of dkaii^rs 
a imaooth conical figure, without any trace of the three fiat so usual im 
^lecfiea A similar cimditicm, but depressed, is shown in V.fusca^ WMlua^n, ^ 

V^mlina cmdmy Parker and Jones, described and %ured in t^ Annd^s Mai. 
Hist. 2 ser. xk. p. 295, pi. 11. figs. 15,16, but not named separately fircaa ike be^r 
developed type, which has a triangular apex. It is also figured by Dr. 
dt pi. 11. fig. 16. It occurs with the typical form, bc^ in the fossil and tl^ recent 
state (extremely large in sea*^nds from Melbourne); it is rare and small in tiae mix^ 
^ds firom Morway (MacAndrew and Babektt). It lives ali^ in the Mediterran^maad 
on tbe Abrolhos Bank, South Atlantic. 

The type, F. tn<mgwlari&y D’Orb. (Modeles, Ma 23; Cakpektee’s ‘ Introd. Porami.’ 
p. 146, pL 11. fig. 16), though occurring^of large size (with F. conica, also very large) 
in Australia, is usually rare; but it has been marvellously common and large in Tertiary 
times, as shown by specimens from Grignon and Hautville (France). 

IMmla mutiloidea^ Lamarck, Var. Canariemis^ D’Orbigny, sp. Plate XV. figs. 45 a, 
45^ (Arctic); Plate XVII. figa 92-95 (North Atlantic). 

Of the disco-spiral lAtmlae most are attadied and therefore more or le^ plano-conveoi: ; 
when growing free, howe^, they attain the more symmetrical, somewhat biconvex, and 
nautildid shape of L. Camriensis, without attaining the outgrowing rectilinear series 
of chambers shown in Lamarck’s L, nmtiloidea^ and ^ill more in L. irregulaim, 
Boemer, sp. 

Lituola Canarimsis, D’Orb., sp. (Foram. Canaries, p. 128, pi. 2. figs. 33, 34), has, like 
other a rusty coloured shell-substance among the sand-grains that largely make 

up its shell. We have a few large specimens from Unmark (East of Bolfs Oe), 
30 fathoms (MacAkdeew and Baerett) ; and some small specimens from the mixed 
sands from Norway. At the Hnnde Islands (Dr. SuTHEELAisno) it is laige and common 
throughout; and in the sands from Baffin’s Bay (Paret) it is most common aiwi some¬ 
times large. 

In the North Atlantic it is rare; on the Irish plateau it is small at 43 ffithcnns 
middle-sized at 223 fathoms; and it is middle-sized at 1203 fathoms north of the Bank, 
and at 133 fathcms in Trinity Bay. The JMtish coasts, Abr^os ^nk, Hol^seK’s Ifeky 
(Australia), and Fiji are other localities for Z. Canarimmis. 

Mg. 94 is probably not worth separating from Z. Oamrimms; its cis^uabests are^lter 
impm£e<^ or obsolete. 
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Jjmm^ T^. ^kMfmmform^ bov, Plate XV. 46, 47 
(Arctic); Plate XVII. figs. 96-^96 (North Athmfib). 

fci Ais low ic««B of JMm&la the chambers are snbglobolar mtA a^lomerated, pre- 
siting an isomorph of QtlMgmim ,; the somewhat scanty and msty-red shell-snbstanoe 
imenting the ^nd-grains is characteristic, as in lAtmla wmtiloidea proj^r. 

f^U§ 0 rimformu is small and common at the Hnnde Islands (Dr. Sutheb- 
lijysB) fipom 30 to 70 &thom& It is small also in Baffin’s Bay; being common at 
7S® W iat., 60° 12' long., and rare at 75° 25' lat., 60° long. (314 fitthoms), and 75° te,t., 
59° 40' long. (220 fathoms). 

In the North Atlantic it is rare and middle-sised at 1660 ffithoms in the “ ]^ril ” 
portion of tl^, abyss; and very rare and small north of the Bank at 145 and 954 
fiiUthoma It is figured by Dr. Wallich in ‘ The North-Atlantic Sea-bed,’ pL 6. fig. 22. 

Jm ghM^mimformis, Parker and Jon^ is common, but small, in the Mediterranean; 
in onr paper in the Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. vol. xvi. Table, p. 302, it is referred to as 
“ L. ^lagica^ D’Orb., sp.,” as we then mistook the yellowish acer<^ GloMgerimM nam^ 
“ Nomonina felagim ” by D’Oebiont fear our IMmla. It is present in the Bed Sea, the 
Indian Ocean, and the South Atlantic. ^ 

lAtuola nautiloidea^ Lamarck, Var. Smrpiums^ Montfort, sp. Plate XV. figs. 48 a, 
48 b (Arctic). 

Litmla Scorpiurus^ Montfort, sp., is a simple, linear, slightly curved, and, as it were, 
abortive variety of L. nautiloidea^ Lamarck (see Ann. Nat. Hist. 3 ser. vol. v. p. 297; 
and Carpenter’s ‘Introd. Foram.’ p. 143). It is of very common occurrence in shelly 
deposits, recent and fossil. 

It is common and large at the Hunde Islands, 25 to 40 fathoms; common and middle- 
sized in Baffin’s Bay, 75° 10' lat., 60° 12' long.; and rather common and very large at 
150 fathoms, 76° 30' lat., 77° 52' long. 

The late Mr, L. Barrett obtained large specimens of L. Scorpiurus in deep water off 
Jamaica, of very laige size, labyrinthic, and passing into L. SoldanU, Parker and Jones, 
L, /S'cofyearas lives also in the Adriatic, the North and South Atlantic, and in the Austra¬ 
lian seas. 

Genus Trochammina. 

Trodmmmma Parker and Jones. Plate XV. figa 30, 31a, 315, 81c (Arctic). 

This is the subvesicukr Eotaliform Trochmmmm (Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc, vol. xvi. 
p. 305), having lunate, flattened chambers, several in a whorl, and regularly increasing 
wi^ progress of growth; it much resembles those flatter varieti^ of DiscorUna 
T»rbo which are intermediate between D, glchvUaris and D, rosacea^ but it has an 
arenaceous shell; it is also like some little scale-like varieties of Valmlina triemgu- 
laris; but the latter have only three chambers in a whorl, and are more coarsely 
sandy. 
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Tmehammiim the type of the sped^ is usually rare; it is mdll mi. tsm 

at 860 fathoms off Crete (Captain Spratt's soundings). 

At the Hunde Mauds (Dr. SuTHERLAifn’s dredgings) Trmh. sgmmda h rare at M to 
40 fathcmas, common at 60 to 70 fethoms, but small throughout 

Tm^mmmna sqmmata^ Var. g&rdialis^ Parker and Jones. Plate XV. %. 82 (Aredc). 

Trmhammina gordialu^ Parker and Jones (CARPEirTEB’s ‘Introd. Foram.’ p. 141, pi. 11, 
fig. 4), presents sometimes an irregularly coiled tube, having but little ^mentation; 
sometimes it presents long, inwound, tubular chambers. 

It is common and small at 60 to 70 fathoms at the Hunde Islands, together with the 
type. It occurs in the Bed Sea, and is found involutely coiled (commencing with a lew 
irregularly segmented chambers, and continued as a long tube, turned and twisted on 
itself) in the Indian seas; the so-called Serjgula of the Permian limestones is 

a' very similar little Foraminifer. 

Troch. incerta^ D’Orb,, sp., is discoidal, tubular, and without segments. The next stage 
beyond that seen in fig. 32 is that form of Troch. sgnamata shown by fig. 81. 


Genus Cornuspiea. 

(krnuspira foliaeea^ Philippi, sp. Plate XV. fig. 83 (Arctic). 

The characters and relationships of this flat, spiral, non-segmented Milioline Forami¬ 
nifer are treated of in Carpenter’s ‘ Introd. Foram.’ p. 68. It inhabits the shallow sea- 
zones of every climate, and is found fossil (Tertiary). 

We find it common in Dr. Sutherland’s dredgings from the Hunde Islands, where it 
is small at 60 to 70 fathoms, and of middle size at 25 to 80 fathoms. It is figured by 
Dr. Wallich in ‘ The North-Atlantic Sea-bed,’ pi. 5. fig. 12. 

C. foliojcm is extremely large (fossil) in the Crag of Sutton, Suffolk; in the recent 
state it is very large off Crete, and is foimd also living on the British coasts, in the Bed 
Sea, the South Atlantic, and on the western and southern shores of Australia. 


Gmius Miuola.* 

Miliola {Sfirolomlina) plamilMa^ Lamarck. Plate XVII. fig. 82 (North Atlantic). 

The type of the symmetrical and flattened group of MiliolcB, Spirolocmliim planulMa, 
Lamarck, is often abundant in sea-sands and in Tertiary depoats. 

Li the North Atlantic it is rare; of middle size at 48 fathoms off Ireland; middle- 
sked at 2050 fathoms, and small at 2330 fiithoms in the abyssal area. Dr. Wallich 
figures it in ‘ The North-Atlantic S^-bed,’ pL 5. fig. 13. 


* Tor remarks on tliis genus (type, M. SemintJum}, see Intarod. Torem. pp. 74, &e. 
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MiU 0 la> (^ 9 imke^m} Mmh^ lyOrbj^y, Plate XYII. %s. 83 «, 83 § (North Atteatic). 

Here the e%es of the chamber are limbate, or tMckeaed with shell-grow^, a aon- 
^si^tial iMtare, It is figured by Soldabti and named by D’Obbighi, Ann, ^i. Nat. 
voL vii p. 299* No. 12. 

We haw Bpirolomlifm Umbaia rare and small from the Irish marginal plateau of the 
Not& Atlantic, at 78 &thoms. It is not rare in the existing seas, and occurs in the 
Tertiary deposits. 

MUiola (BihcuUna) rmgms^ Lamarck, Plate XV. figs. 42-44 (Arctic). 

Taking the Biloculine Miliolm by themselves, this well-known common Biloculma 
Lamarck, is the type of a very variable group. Not only the degree of globo¬ 
sity of the chambets, but the amount of overlap at the tides or at the ends, constitute 
infinite variations, presented in all seas. 

JjSLrge BHocuUme, but subject to great differences in the points above alluded to, were 
found abundantly in nearly all the dredgings from Norway. Fig. 44 represents a highly 
globose and striated specimen from Norway. Dr. Waluch figures B. ringem in ‘ The 
North-Atlantic Sea-bed,’ pi. 5. figs. 1, 3, 4, 6^, 

MUiola {Bihcalina) depressa, D’Orbigny. Plate XVIL figs. 89 a, 89 b (North Atlantic). 

This depressed form of Biloculina ringens is not uncommon in both the recent and 
fossil (Tertiary) states. D’Orbigny illustrated it by his Mod^e, No. 91. 

It occurs in several soundings from the North Atlantic, though rare in each. It is 
small on the Irish plateau at 43 and 78 fathoms; small at 2176 fathoms, and middle- 
sized at 1450, 1660, and 2350 fathoms in the abyss. It is figured in Dr. Wallich’s 
‘ North-Atlantic Sea-bed,’ pi. 5. figs. 2, 5, 8. 

MUiola {BihcuUna) ehngata, D’Orbigny. Plate XVII. figs. 88, 90, 91 (North Atlantic). 

Biloculina ringem contracted gives B. elongata^ figured by Soldani and named by 
D’Orbigny, Ann. Sci. Nat. voL vii. p. 298, No. 4, and not rare wherever other Bihour 
Imm exist. 

We have B. elongata from the North Atlantic, small and rare in the deep, at 1950, 
2050, and 2330 fethoms. 

MUiola (THlomlina) tncarinata, D’Orbigny. Plate XV. fig. 40 (Arctic). 

TfihmtMfm tricoHnMa^ D’Orb. (Modeles, No. 94) differs from Tr. tvigowala^ Lamarck, 
in having produced or keeled edges. Our figured specimen has rather flatter tides than 
mre usual. 

Tr, triccmmata, D’Orb,, has a very wide distribution and, like T. trigomda, Lam., 
abounds in some Tertiary b^s. The ^a-^nd near Melbourne, Australia, yields large 
specimens of Tr. tricaHn(Ua.i together with striped Tr. trigonula. At the Hunde 
Itian6b Tr. fyUmrUMxta is imrall, common at 25 to 30 fiithoms, rare at 60 to 70 fathoms. 
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{TriUtsvMm) D’Orbig^y. Plate XV. fig. B9 (Arctie). 

Ibis m m estfemely infiated and short Trilocnlii^ MiUola^ its chamb^ nmib^ing 
m mnch mcm than in the symmetrical trigcami ferns, that in ^me inMaases the 
penultimate chamber is but little exposed. It is not common. 

TrilomUm <^rfpUlla^ D’Orb., For. Amer. Mer. p. 70, pi. 0. fig^ 4, S, apimneshes 
do^iy, in appearance, to BilocuUna ^ficBra^ D'Orb., i>p. cit. p. 66, pL 8, lS-16, 

which it was found at the Falkland Islands. B. sphcBra has its chamb^ so mudi ow- 
lapping that it scarcely shows the pemiltimate chamber (as characteristic of Bilomlma), 
Tr. cryptella having so much overlap in its chambers that it scarcely shows the 
pemMimate (as characteristic in TrUomtUm), 

Tr. oryptella is a curious isomorph of Sphcmndina (p. 369), and might e^ly be 
taken for it, for both are white in colour; the texture, howe\er, is hyaline in SphaBrmdmm 
(related to GlMgeHna), and opake in Tnlomlina^ as in ail Miliolm. 

We have Trilocwlina cryptdla from Baffin’s Bay, 75° 25' lat., 60° long., where it is 
rather common and middle-sized at 314 fathoms. 

Miliola (Quinqueloculina) Seminulmn, linne, sp. Plate XV. figs. 35«, 355{Ardac); 

Plate XVII. fig, 87 (North Atlantic), 

Mgs. 35 d5, h represent a neat form of the typical and widely distributed Miliola {M. 
Beminuitm, linn., sp,), such as is common in deepish water, and well figured by D’Oebigny 
as Quinqueloculina trianfularis (For. Foss. Vienn. p. 258, pL 18. fi^. 7-9). It is from 
Norway. 

Fig. 87, from the North Atlantic, is a ^ndy specimmi, bnt is not so coarsely buflt tip 
as the variety known as Q. agglutimm^ D’Orb. (Plate XV. fig. 37), 

Q. Seminulum is common and large on the Norway coast; common and radier small 
at the Hunde Islands; rare and small at 220 fathoms in Baffin’s Bay. 

In the North Atlantic soundings it is small; common at 43 and 78 fathoms, and rare 
at 90 fathoms on the Irish plateau; rare at 2035,2050, and 2350 fathoms in midKWiean; 
and rare and of middle size at 954 fathoms north of the Bank. 

In his ‘North-Atlantic Sea-bed’ Dr. Wallich figures Q.Seminulum^ pi. 5. figs. 9,10,15; 
and Q, semm, fig. 7. 

Q. triangularis takes the place of the typical Q. Seminulum in many parts of the Medi¬ 
terranean and Red Seas, and of the Indian, South Atlautic, and Pacific Oceans. 

Milmka (Qmnqmlocuima) aggMmms^ D’Orbigny. Plate XV. fiiga. 37 37 5(Arctic). 

%iingmheulma agglutim,m, D"Oib, (Fm*. (^ba, p. 195, pi. 12. figs. 11-13), is a wdl- * 
developed, often rusty-red, arenaceous Miliola Sendnulum^ of wide distributi®^ 
varying mudh with the character of the sea'Ijed. The shell-subi^an^ oemenring the 
^ins trf sand may be reddish In Qmr^pidoculmm^ though on white sand m Amtraiia 
sheli becx)mes white, and on black smd at Chotawa, (kmari)^ it is bfeds. 

We Imve Q. c^ghMimm, of ariddfe size, from the HuMe Istou^ (Ik. tomayatn). 
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MiUola (^m^uehculma} Fmmaai, D’Orbigny. Plate XY. figg. 36 a, 36 5, 36 c 
(Aretie}. 

%imgmlomUm Fsrumw, D’Orb, (ModMes, No. 32)» is a coarsdy rtobed or plicated 
|bm of Q> Semimdum (toe type of the MUiolm) ; it is very variable, and k Imown by a 
host of names. 

It is found in some abundance in the European and other seas, and‘also in the Ter¬ 
tiary deposits. 

At the Hunde Islands it is common and middle-sized at from 30 to 70 fathoms. 

MiUola {Quinqueloadina) oblonga, Montagu, sp. Plate XV. figa 34, 41 (Arctic); 
. Plate XVII. figs. 85 a, 85 6, 86 a, 86 b (North Atlantic). 

When MiUola Seniirmlum^ linn., sp., is (xmtracted in ita growth, it produces rery 
variable forms, in which the normal lateral exposure of the chambers does not take 
place;, and some^toat elongate, oblcmg, Chdnqueloculine and Triloculine forms are the 
rranlt, «jch as Q. cAlonqa^ Montagu, sp., which is often Triloculine in aspect, ai^ has 
been registered as Triloculina oblonga by D’OBBiGmr and others (see Annals Nat. Hist 
2 ^r. voL xix. p. 300); but it often has indications of its being really a poorly developed 
Qumqueloculine MiUola. Qwingue- and Tridoculinm are excessively variable toeDs, 
both as to shape and ornament, and are amongst the most common Foraminifers in all 
latitudes and depths. We have two genuine Triloculmm in the Arctic dredgings (Hunde 
Islands); but the so-called TrilomUna oblonga is an Ui-grown Quinquelomdina. It 
usually abounds in company with the typical MiUola Semirndum ; the largest specimens 
we know of are fossil in the Lower Crag of Suttma, Suffolk. It is one of t^ m<Mt 
abundant of the Quinqueloculine varieties. 

This feeble Quinqmloculina Seminulum., with a Triloculine aspect, is common and large 
in nac^t of the Norway dredgings (MacAnbeew and Baeeett) ; cx)mH«)n and sanah at toe 
Hunde Islands (Sutheblanb) at 25 to 30 fathoms. 

We have it very rare and very small from 2330 fathoms in the North Atlantic. Figs. 
14 & 16, in pL 5 of Dr. Wallich’s ‘ North-Atlantic Sea-bed,’ also illustrate this variety, 

MiUola (QmnfmUmdma} mhrotwnda., Montagu, sp. Plate XV, figs, IS § (Arctic), 
A small, roundish, biconvex variety of MiUola Semmutum^ linn., often accompanying 
other Miliolce. It may be said to be a dwarf of the variety C* secam, D’Orb., and is v^ 
widely distributed. 

A4 the Humie Tijlamk (|^. BuTBBBLAjm’s dre^ings)it k &mimom at 60 to*70 fathcnns. 

MiUola (Quinqmlomlina) tmuis, Czjzek. Plate XVH. fig. 84 (North Atlantic). 

A nearly complamite, but often curved, thin, more or less unsymmetricai Quinqu^o- 
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esline MiMoM^ mon^ ^An^Umlim tmms by Czjkee in his d^cription of mm^ fai^ 
Foramimfera from the Vienna Basin, in Haimngee’s Abhandl. Wiss. vol. ii. p. 14f, 
pi. 13. %s. 31-34. 

This tiny shell, which presents an extreme enfeeblement of Q. Smmmhm^ Spircdom- 
line in aspect and twisted on itself, occurs at great depths in the Meditafranean mid 
otte* s^. We find it fossil in the lias clay of Stockton, Warwickshii^. 

In the North Atlantic Q. temis is small; rather common at 415 fathoms on the mar¬ 
ginal plateau off Ireland ; rare at 2050 fathoms in the abyss. 


Description op the Plates. 

PLATE Xn. 

Map of the Deep-sea Soundings, in the North Atlantic, from Ireland to Newfound¬ 
land, by lieut-Commander J. Dayman, R.N., assisted by Mr. J. Scott, Master R.N., 
H.M.S. Cyclops, 1857. With a Section of the Bed of the Atlantic Ocean from Valentia 
to Trinity Bay. The soundings are given in fathoms. Vertical scale 2000 fathoms to 
1 inch. Scales as 15 to 1. See Appendix VII. 

This Map is copied from Commander Dayman’s Report on the Soundings (1858); 
indications of the Natural-History Provinces, and of the thirty-nine Soundings described 
in this memoir, being added. 

Note. —In the ‘ Nautical Magazine,’ vol. xxxi. No. 11, November 1862, was published 
“ The Report on the Deep-sea Soundings to the Westward of Ireland, made in H.M.S. 
Porcupine, in June, July, and August 1862,” by R. Hoskyn, Esq., R.N., with a Chart, 
showing the slope of the Eastern Plateau to be, in that line of soundings, at a less angle 
off Southern Ireland than Commander Dayman found it where he sounded. 

Plains XIII.-XIX. illustrating the Foraminifera from the Arctic and Norih Atlantic 
Oceans, and other Foraminifera from other parts of the Atlantic, the Pacific, and else¬ 
where. 

PLATE XIII. (ARCTIC FORAMINIFERA.) 

[Figs. 1-19 are magnified 12 diameters; figs. 20-58, 24 diameters.] 

Fig. 1- Glandulina laevigata, 

Fig. 2, a, A 
Fig. 3. 

Mg. 4,A 
F%. 5, a, h. 

Fig. 6. 

Fig. 7. 


Nc^osmia Radicula, Lim. Various individuals passing from GlmiMm 
Imigata^ through Nodosaria hwmilu^ to JT. MaMcula, 
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pfeapaeata, JJ^OrUgny, Fragments. 

0»i 

10. Beatitoa commaais, BOrUgny. 

11. Baatoiiim gattifera, BOrUgng. A fragment. 

13^ ^ ^'|Vagmnlina Hneaiis, Montagu, Fragments. 

14 A Margiimlma lituus, BOrUgny. 

lOristellaria Crepidula, Fichtel and Molt 

16. a, AJ 

17. <35, ^•l(}j.ig|;e|iaria cultrata, Montfort. 

18. a,U ' 

19. <35, h, Cristellaria rotulata, Lamarck, 

20. Lagena distoma, Parker and Jones. 

21. Lagena distoma-polita, Parker and Jones. 

22. Li^ena laevis, Montagu. 

23. Lagena semistriata, Williamson, 

24. Lagena snlcjata, Walker and Jacob. With spiral narrow riblets. 

20.1 

26.>Lagena striatopnnctata, Parker and Jones. 

21 .) 

28, <35, b. 

29, a, h. 

30, <35, h. 

31, <35, b. . 

32, Lagena sulcata, Walker and Jacob. Dwarf. 

33.1 

34, >Iagena Melo, BOrUgny. 

35, J 

36, Ligena Melo, BOrUgny. Double (monster). 

37, a, b. lagena globosa, Montagu. 

38, <35, cau<iata, BOrUgny. Smooth and entosolenian. 

39, a^ b.j 

squamosa, 

42, a, 

43, a, b. >Lagena maigumta, Montagu. 

44., J 
43, #, bA 
46, a^ h.i 

Mmmm. Sk 


Lagena sulcata, Walker and Jcu^ob. 


Walker and Jacol^. 
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Fig. 47, a, b. 

Mg. 48, a, k 

Mg. 40. FFoiymorphina compressa, 

Fig. SO. 

Mg. 51. 

Mg. 52, a, b, e, d. Polymorphina tubulosa, 
Mg. 58, a^h.\ 

Mg. 54, k 

Mg. 55. Uvigerma pygmaea, IXOrUgny. 
Fig. 66. 

Fig. 57. ) 

Fig. 58, k Uvigerina angulosa, Williammn. 


PLATE XIV. (ARCTIC FOEAMINIFEEA.) 

[Figs. 1, 2, 14-45 are magnified 12 diameters; figs. 8-13, 24 diameters.] 
jGlobigerina bulloides, D'OrUgny. 

3 . 

4. 

r T fTruncatulina lobatula, Walker and Jacob. 


9. ■ Anomalina coronata, Parker and Jones. 

10 . 

ll,a,h.. 

12 1 

VPulvinulina punctulata, B’OrUyny. 

13, ay bJ 

Ipulvinulina Karsteni, Beuss. 

5, tty b .) 


VPulvinulina Karsteni, Beuss. 


. 16, ay b. Pulvinulina Micheliniana, Orbigny. 
. 17. Pnlvinnlina Karsteni, Beuss. 

18 1 

‘ ‘ vDiscorbina obtnsa, POrbigny. 

. 10 , Uy b.) 

. 20 . 

21 

* f Dis{X)rbina globnlaris, UOrbigny. 

. 22 . 

.23... 

24. PolystomeHa ciispa, Linn. 
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f Polystomella wrctica, Parker and Jones. 


Folystomella striatoponctata, Fichte and MoU. 


Fig. 1. 
Fig. 2. 
Fig. 3. 
Fig. 4. 
Fig. 5. 
Fig. 6. 
Fig. 7.. 
Fig. 8. 
Fig. 9, 
Kg. 10, 
Kg. 11. 
Kg. 12. 
Kg. 13. 
1%. 14. 
Kg. 16. i 
Kg. 16. 
Kg. 17.; 


36. Nonionina asterizana, Fichtel and Moll. 

36. Nonionina Faba, Fichtel and MoU. 

37 1 

INonioaina Scapha, Mchtd md Moll. 

38.i 

39. Nonionina depressnla, Walher md Jacoh, 

40j a, ^-W^jjionina stelligera, IXOrlngny. 

41, a, hA 

42, a, h. Nonicmina umbilicatnla, Mmtayu. 

43, a, b. PuUenia sphaeroides, JD^OrMgfiy. 

44, (3J, h. Operculina ammonoides, Otonomm. 

45, a, h. Nummulina planulata, Lamarck. 

PLATE XV. (ARCTIC FORAMINIEERA.) 

?igs. 1-33, 36-41, 45-48 are magnified 24 diameters; fi^. 34, 35, 42, 43, 44, 

12 diameters.] 


^Cassidulina laevigata, IXOrhigny. 


jCassidnlina crassa, jyOrUgny. 

^ ^ jBulimina Pymla, JD'Orhigny. 

h. Bnlimina maiginata, lyOrligny. 
Bttlimina acnleata, J^OrUgf^. 


Bnlimina d^anti®sima, LlOrUgny. 
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Fig. 18. VkgaMna Sdteeibersii, O^zek. 

Fig. 19, a, ^’Wwt^a squamosa, jyOrUgny. 

Fig. 20, a, hJ 

Fig. 21, «, Textularia a^lutmans, BOiUgny, 

22, a, h* Textularia Sagittula, Bifrmwe. 

2B, «, ^-Wgxtularia biformis, Parker and Jones, 

24. J 

25. Bigeuerina Nodosaria, UOrligny, 

26, a, VeTneuiliua polystropha, Eeuss, 

27, cz, h. ValvuHna conica, Parker and Jones, 

28. Spirillina ^ivipara, Ehrenherg, 

29, a, h, c. PatelUna corrugata, Williamson, 


|Trochammina squamata, Parker and Jones, 
h, cJ 


30, 

31, a. 

32, Trochammina gordialis, Parker and Jones. 

33, a, h. Comuspira foliacea, Philippi. 

34, Quinqueloculina oblonga, Montagu. 

35, a, h. Quinqueloculma Semiuulum, Lmne (Var. triangularis^ D’Orbigny). 

36, c, h. Quinqueloculina Ferussacii, P'Orhigny, 

37, a, b. Quinqueloculina agglutinans, UOrhigwg, 

38, «, h. Quinqueloculina subrotunda, Montagu. 

39, h. Triloculina cryptella, B'OrUgny. 

40, a, h. Triloculina tricarinata, UOrbigny. 

41, a, b. Quinqueloculina oblonga> Mmtagu. 

42, a, b.') 

43, a, b. S-Biloculina ringens, Lcmarck. 

44, j 

45, a, h. lituola Canariensis, UOrbigny. 

46 1 

' llituola globigeriniformis, Parker and Jones. 

47. J 

48, a, b, Lituola Scorpiurus, Montfort. 


PLATE XVI. (NORTH ATLANTIC FORAMINIFERA). 
[The figures are magnified 30 diameters.] 

1. Nodc^ria Eaphanus, lAnm, Dwarf. 

2. 0 ,1, c, Nodosaria scaiaris, Batsch. 

3. mnmhi^% U OrUgny. Fragn^t. 

4. Cri^lkm Oepidula, Mchtel and Moll, Broken. 

Fig. 5. (MsteEada cultrata, Mmi^ort, 
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Fig. 

Fig. 

Fg. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig, 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Fig. 

■ Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
Kg. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
Kg. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
Kg. 
Kg. 
Kg. 
Fig. 
Fig. 


6. Lagena golcata, Walier and Jacob. Caudate rariety. 

7. TuB^emLeaxtdata, J^OrMgng. Striate. 

7, a. Lagena sulcata, Walker and Jac<A. 

®’|-Lagena caudata, D’Orbigm/. Smooth. 

9, a. Lagena Iseris, Montagu. 

10, a, h. Lagena globosa, Montagu. 

11, a, b. Lagena sqnamosa, Montagu. 

12, a, b. Lagena marginata, Montagu. 

13 1 

^^■jOrbulina universa, UOrUgng. 

16. Globigerina buUoides, DOrbigng. 

^^■|Globigerina inflata, D’OrUgny. 

18, edge view. 1 

19, upper view. >Truncatulina lobatula, Walker and Jacob. 

20, lower view.J 

21, Planorbulina Mediterranensis, D'Orbigny. 

22, a, b. Planorbulina Haidingerii, B’Orbigng. 

23, upper side.l 

24, lower side. j-Planorbulina TJngeriana, D'Orbigny. 

25, edge. J 

26, upper ®i6e.l Berthelotiana, D'Orbigny. 

27, lower side./ 

28, a, upper ®i6e.|rosacea, D'Orbigny. 

28, b, edge. / y y 

29, upper ®i^®-\;Kotalia Beccarii, Idnne. 

30, lower side. J 

31, upper side.1 

32, lower side. >Botalia Soldanii, D'Orbigny. 

33, edge. J 

34, upper view. Botalia orbicularis, DfOrUgny. 

35, upper view.! 

36, lower view. VPulvinulina Menardii, D'Orbigny. 

87, edg& J 

38, edge. I 

39, upper ride. >Pulvinulina Kaisteni, Mcuss. 

40, lower ride.J 

41, lower ride ■! 

42, edge. vPulvinuIina Michriiniana, I/Orbigny. 

48, upper ride.J 
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Fig. 44, ^4e,l 

Fig. 45, e<^ ipulTmiilma elegans, 

Fig. 46, low® mde.J 
Fig. 47, lo^® dde 

F%. 48, ^ge Pulvinulina Canariensis, iTOrU^ 

Mg. 4§, tipper lade^ 

Ipulvinulma pauperata, Parker and J&ms. 
Fig. 51, a, b} 

Fig. 52. Sphseroidina bulloides, IXOrh^gny, 


Palvinuliiia Canariensis, iPOrU^. 


PLATE XVII. (NORTH ATLANTIC FORAMINIFERA.) 
[The figures are magnified 30 diameters.] 

53. PuUenia spheeroides, lyOrhigny. 

54, a, h. Nonionina asterizans, Fichtel and MoU, 

55) 

_ ‘ >Nonionina Scapha, Fichtel and Moll. 


57, a, 5, c. Nonionina turgida, Williamsm. 

58 i 

^^‘|Nonionina umbilicatula, Montagu. 

60, a, h. Nonionina striatopnnctata, Fichtel and Moll. 

61, h. PolystomeUa crispa, Linne. 

joperculina ammonoides, Gronovius. 

64, a, 5, €. Cassidulina laevigata, JPOrhigny. 

64, d. Cassidulina crassa, If Orbigny. 

65, ff, b. Uvigerina pygmaea, PtOrbigny. 

66, a, h. Uvigerina angulosa, Williamson. 

*67, «, b. Bulimina ovata, D'Orbigny, 

g^'|Bulimina aculeata, D" Orbigny. 

70, a, 5, c. Bulimina marginata, Pt Orbigny. 

71. Bulimina Buchiana, P'Orbigv^^ 

^g‘|Yirgulina Scbreibersii, Czjzek. 

74, Bolivina punctata, POrMgny. 

75, Bolivma costata, Pt Orbigny. 

76, a, b. Textularia abbreviata, Orbigny. 

77, a, b. Textularia Sagittula, Pefrance^ 

78, b. Textularia pygmaea, P'Orbigmy. 

79, €?, b. Textularia carinata, PtOrUgny. 
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1 %. 

F%, 

.F%. 

i%. 

Fig, 

Fg. 

Fig, 

Bg, 

Fig. 

Fig, 

Wig. 

Fig, 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig, 


k 

81. 

M. plaatdi^ Immrck, 

81^ ^ lu ^rdl«5«Maa J^ikU^. 

84 teBuk, Cs^ek. 

^ ^’|Qiimqudoculma oblonga, Mmtagu. 

ST. Qctmqti^ociiliiia Semmulum, lAm^. 

88. BfloimHiia elongata, D'OrUgi^. 

89. a, b. Biiocaliim depressa, D'OrUgny. 

90. ) 

^^*>Bilo(3ulina elongata, I/OrUgn^. 


93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 


lituola Canariensis, D'Orbigny. 


97, lituola globigeriiaiformis, Fark&r and Jones. 

98. j 


PLATE XYIII. (MISCELLANEOUS FOBAMINIFEEA.) 

[Figures 15-18 are magnified 30 diameters; all the rest are magnified 60 dkmi^ters 
(excepting fig. 6 4 200 diameters.)]. 

Fig. 1, a, b. Lagena trigono-marginata, Parker amd Jones. A rare fonn, firom the inside 
of an Eocene Tertiary shell from Grignon*. It is an isomorph of the tri¬ 
gonal NbdosmincB. See page 348. 

Fig. 2, h. Lagena sqnamoso-marginata, ParJm' md Jems. living on the Coral-reefe 
of Australia (JcxES); fo^il in the Middle Tertiary beds of San 
See page 366. 

Fig. 3, «, b. Lagena mdiato-inarginata, Parker md Jones. Bare. R^^nt, Australian 
Coral-reefs (Jokes) ; fo&al, Middle Tertiary, Boideamt^. See page 355, 

* * llik Loffmm, as well as the other 0rigaon spedmens on this plate, together with iKscorJin® ghhigerimtdes 
tm. Hate XIX., many other Foraminifera, were obtained &om tiie inmde of a CerWimm giganteum; aad, as 
a group, they differ from thoi^ got hy us from any other temple of frie grossiar, in tibeir extreme 

fr^bsj^ amd frteir Ihe AnstraUan Iseas supply a T^^ry mmlegous to tibst tff 

smd that of ^ norflieim |^rt <ff the Bed in rnany rmpec^ 

to that shown by frie contenJto of frm fr^al dmll cefened to, 2he Ceriihmm^ it^lf would ao^ of ^urse, indicate 
aay such d^h ^ that idmve mention^l but the analc^ of the ftBsil and recent faunm und^ notice is cer¬ 
tainly striking., 8^, the mnyOn^ of some of the forms amongst £bo^ from the Bed Sea, and flie ahsenro of 
Polgma mid of small Gasl^'op^ ^d Xamellibranehs in these soundings (replace by abundance of small 
Fteropods), sufflcientiy s^arate the two. 
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f%. 4, k creaata, Parker cmd Jmee, Eare. Eeceat, sE0re-Ma4 at Bwm. 

Mite, Atmtralia; fo^, Middle Tertiaiy of Bordea^ Hie 

§^me well shows lEe ch^rs^iters of this pretty L^ma. De^tar^i^[^; 
mfk. long and coded; body gmdnady widening and smootli to Oie base, wM<ii 
for half its radios is widely and deeply crenate with broad mdiafeig farrows; 
the centre of the base being smooth and gently conwx. 

Fig. 5. Lagena distomaraculeata, Parker and Pmes. Bare. Fo^ at Gripion, iso- 
morphous of prickly Nodomrinm. See page 348. 

Fig. 6, a, h. Lagena distoma-margaritifera, Parker md Jmes. Eecent, hrom the smf- 
washed sponges at Melbourne, Australia. See page 357. 

Fig. 7, a, k Lagena tubifero-squamosa, Parker and Jones, Fossil at Grignon. , This 
very large globular Lagem^ with a distinct and ramifying neck, has shdlow 
honeycombings and a very thick shell, the outer layers of which decaying 
leave a very smooth, thin Lagena^ ordinary-looking except for its neck. See 
page 354. 

Fig. 8. Lagena distoma-polita, Parker and Jones, A large, smooth, two-mouthed, fusi¬ 
form Lagena, from the Eed Sea and Australia. See page 357. 

Fig. 9, a, k Lagena laevis, Montagu, A double individual (monster). Fig. 9 5 is a 
section. Eare. Eecent, from the English Channel at Eastbourne. See page 
353. 

Figs. 10,11. L^ena Isevis, Montagu, Monstrous Lagenw, double by lateral growth. 
Fossil, Grignon. See page 353. 

Fig. 12, s, k Lagena leevis, Montagu, Monstrous, bilobed specimen. Fossil: Grignon. 
See page 353. 

Fig. 13. Nodosaria scalaris, Patsck For comparison with figs. 9 a, 9 See pages 340 
and 353. 

Fig. 14, a, k Lagena tretagona, Parker and Jones, A rare, delicate, feeble form of L, 
with four ridges and surfaces. Fossil: Grignon. Seep^e350. 

Fig. 15. Uvigerina (Sagrina) nodosa, lyOrUgny, See page 863, 

Figs. 16, a, k & 17. Uvigerina (Sagrina) Eaphanus, Parker and Jems, Eecent: West 
Indies, Panama, India (on Clam-shell), Bombay Harbour (anchor-mud), Hong 
Kong (anchor-mud), Australian Coral-reefr (17 frtfroms). See page 864. 

Fig. 18. Uvigerina (Sagrina) dimorpha, Parker and Jones, Eecent: Bed Sea (near the 
Me of Shadwan, at 372 fethoms), Abrohlos Bank (260 fathoms), Australian 
Coral-reefe (17 fathoms). See page 364. 

i%. 19. Textukria Folium, Parker and Jones: A very thin TewMmia^ widi linte 
diambrns, usually very unequal in thdr length, and forming a fiat, pectinated, 
im^^alariy triangular or subrhomhoidal i^eH, sddom so ^mmetriod in shape 
m figured specimen. Shore-sand near Melbourne. ^ page 370. 
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PLATE XIX (MISCELLANEOUS FORAMINIFEEA.) 

[Figures 2 & B are magnified 15 diameters; figs. 1, 4-13, 25 diameters (excepting 

fig. 5 c, 25 diameters.)]. 

Fig. 1. Planorbulina Culter, Parker and Jones, Very rare. Tropical Atlantic (1080 
fethoms), A neat, discoidal, biconvex, trocbiform Ptanorhulina, showing on 
ite upper face about twenty-five (often more) neatly set chambers in a compact 
spire, bordered with a thin keel, as wide as a whorl of the chambers. It is an 
extreme varietal condition of the subsymmetrical form, iimiAtmg Pulvinulina,, 
and ought to have been noticed at page 379, as a starved PI, Ungeriana, 

Fig. 2. Planorbulina retinaculata, Parker and Jones, Parasitic on Shells, East and 
West Indies. See page 380. 

Fig. 3, a, h, Planorbulina larvata, Parker and Jones. Indian Sea. See page 380. 

Fig. 4, b. Pullenia obliquiloculata, Parker and Jones. Abrohlos Bank (260 fathoms). 
Tropical Atlantic (1080 fathoms), Indian Ocean (2200 fathoms). See page 368. 

Fig. 5, a, h, c. Sphseroidina dehiscens, Parker and Jones. Fig. 5 c, fragment of shell- 
wall more highly, magnified. Tropical Atlantic (1080 fathoms) and Indian 
Ocean (2200 fathoms). See page 369. 

Fig. 6, h, €. Discorbina rimosa, Parker and Jones. Becent: India (on Clam-shell). 

Fossil: Tertiary, at Grignon, Hautville, Freville, La-Fosse-de-Launy, &c. (Sir 

C. Lyell’s Collection). This is smaller than I), vesimlaris, and close to it and 
i>. elegans in alliance; somewhat oval in shape; shell-substance thick, pores 
large; septal plane notched for aperture; chambers very much larger in the 
newer than in the older part of the shell, and discrete; and on the upper side 
several of the newer chambers are separated by chinks. On the under side 
there are secondary chambers over the umbilicus, perfect, large, and astral, 
with chinks at their periphery. See page 385. 

Fig. 7, a, 5, c. Discorbina globigeriuoides, Parker and Jones. Common in the Calcaire 
grossier of Grignon. This Discorbina equals in size fine Tropical Olobigejince., 
and reminds one of their form. It is also isomorphous with Cgenkalopora 
bnlMdes^ D’Orb., sp. In appearance it is the very opposite of its real ally 

D. Parimensis ; but it has much the same kind of septal face, the inner two- 
thirds of which are thickly covered with sinuous wrinkles and granules of 
exogenous shell-matter, having large pores opening out of them, and thus 
presenting a rudiment of the canal-system. A similar thickened surface, but 
fomied of radiating granules, on the under side of the shell, is seen in D. oh- 
tusa, D’Orb., and D. Parmemis, D’Orb, ^^The astral processes in D. globigeri- 
nmdes are abortive. See page 385, 

Fig. 8, a, 5, c. Discorbina polystomeUoides, Parker and Jmes. From the Australian 
Cor^reefe (Jukes’s dredgings). This may be said to be a granulose form of, 
MDCeCLXT. 4 Be 
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D, rimom% but it is larger, more symmetrical, and extremely rough; and the 
chinks between the chambers are partly bridged ov^, so m to fonn a rough 
as in some of the PolydoimlkB, 

Fig. 9, 5, c. Discorbina dimidiata, Pwrkm' wad Jones. Large and profusely abundmit 

among the surf-washed Sponges on the Melbourne coast, l^is is merely D. 
msimlaris modiied by being sharp-edged, and flat, and -even cooped <m Ae 
under face (opposite to that which is fliat in Trwncatulina). Hie astral flap 
or valves are strmigly marked over the umbilicus. See pa^ S8S. 

Fig. 10, 5, c. Discorbina biconcava, Parker and Jones. Shore-sand, M^ouma A 

very small isomorph of PlanuUna Ariminemis. It is a hyaline, thick, lim- 
bate, square-edged, biconcave PiscorUna., most concave on the umbilical face 
(as usual with the genus). Its astral flaps are feeble. See page 38S. 

Fig. 11, a, c. Rotalia annectens, Parker and Jones. Hong Kong (anchor-mud) and 
Fiji (coral-reef). A well developed Conus-shaped Botalia., which has, on iiM 
under or umbilical surface, partially formed secondary chambers, owing to 
angular processes of the septa nipping the umbilical lobes. It is thus a pas- 
' sage-form between B. Schroeteriana, P. &: J., and B. (Asterig^ina) lohata^ 
D^Orb. See page 387. 

Fig. 12, a, h, c. Rotalia craticulata, Parker and Jones. Fiji. This Polystomelloid Bo- 
talia is noticed by Dr. Carpenteb, Introd. Study Foram. p. 213. See page 387. 

Fig, 13, ®, 5, c. Rotalia dentata, Parker and Jones. Bombay Harbour (anchor-mud). 

A well-grown, biconvex Botalia., wdth numerous subquadrate chambers, 
thickened and raised septal edges, rowelled margin, and massive umbilicus. 
See p^e 887, 

Appendix I.— Additional Worth Atlantic Foraminifera. 

The Rev. J. S. Tote, of Markington, has shown us a set of carefully executed drawings 

of minute Foraminifera from 67 fathoms, Atlantic Soundings, belonging to Ae Rev. 

W. Fowlee, of Cleckheaton. These comprise 
Globigerina buRoides. 

Spirillina vivipara. 

Planorbulina lobatula. 

-IJngeriana. 

Textularia pygmaea. 

Miliola (young). 

Also 

INeropoda {(Mmerm I aad Umamma I). 

Among the above, Spirillina vmpara is ad^Amai A our Is^ <rf Fm^is^ifera from 

Ae Atiimtic Souaffings. Ao i^ge ^8. 

With mf&reme A my mmmk F<^mminifera, imch m are it may be 
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observed that where'er Foramimfera are abundant small individuals are x^lentiful, but 
they Tery rarely represent other types than those to which the larger specimens are 
referable. 

Appendix II.— Professor J. W. Bailey’s Besearches on the “ Virginian' Foraminifera 

of the jVortk Atlantic. 

“ Microscopical Examination of Soundings made by the U. S. Coast-survey off the 
Atlantic Coast of the U. S. By Professor J, W. Bailey,” Smithsonian Contributions 
to JSlnowledge, vol. ii. 1801, Article ITT. * 

The examination was made and reported in 1848. The soundings w^ere taken off the 
coast of New Jersey and Delaware, from lat. 50° to lat. 38° N., varying in depth from 
10 to 105 fathoms. In the deeper soundings Professor Bailey found “ a truly wonderful 
development of minute organic forms, consisting chiefly of Polythalamia” (Foraminifera). 
He also remarked that these deep soundings were from a sea-bed under the influence, 
more or less, of the Gulf-stream; and that probably this might cause an immense deve¬ 
lopment of organic life—giving rise to a “milky way of Polythalamia.” Professor 
Bailey also noticed that Foraminifera abundant in deep water would necessarily there 
make extensh e calcareous deposits, contrasting with the quartzose and felspathic sands 
and muds of the coast. 

\Ve will, in the first place, give abridged notices of those soundings which w^ere found 
to contain Foraminifera ; and afterwards we mil offer some remarks on Prof. Bailey’s 
specific determinations, adapting them to the nomenclatui'e used in this monograph, and 
so make them available for comparison with our “ Celtic” forms. 

E. No. 37. About South-east of Montauk Point; lat. 40° 59' 55", long. 71° 48' 65": 

19 fathoms. Coarse gravel, mingled with ash-coioured mud. With a few small Fora- . 
minifera, chiefly Rotalina ; a small bivalve Crustacean, Diatwnaeece, and Sponge-spicules. 

E. No. 9. Lat. 40° 21' 54", long. 70° 55' 35" : 51 fathoms. Greenish-grey mud or fine 

sand, with a few^ bits of shells, and a considerable number of (/era, among which 

w'^ere Margimdina Bachei, Bailey (fig. 5, not abundant), Bobulina P'Orbignii, Bailey 
(figs. 9 & 10), and Bulimina auriculata, Bailey (figs. 25-27). 

F. No. 27. About South-east of Fire Island Inlet; lat 40° 14' 13", long. 72° 21' 30": 

20 fathoms [material not described]. One specimen of Qumquelomlina occidentalism 
Bailey (figs. 46-48) ; with a spine of Echinus and small plates of an Echinoderm. 

F. No. 24. Lat. 39° 52' 40", long. 72° 14'; 49 fathoms. Greenish grey, rather coarse 
sand, mixed with some mud. Foramimfera rather abundant, comprising Marginulina 
Bmheim Bailey (fig. 5, rather common), Orbulina universa^ D’Orb. (fig. 1, raie), a small 
Bulimina, a few small specimens of Globigerinai also a few Sponge-spicules, a small 
Cypridiform Crustacean shell, and a spine of Echinus. 

* tJasi meatiBjir is refeiased to^ by Profeswoar TtATTirer m tiie Am. Jamm. Sc.. Arts, Mareb 1854, it was in print 
long before 1861, 
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F. No. 26. 39® 41^ 10", long. 71® 43': 105 fathoms. FinI greyish-green sand, 

very rich in Foraminifera, especially in (xloMgerina (figs. 20-22, QL D’Orb.), 

with Margimilina Bachd, Bailey (fig. 5, rare), and Textularia Mlantica, Bailey (figs. 
11-13, common); also Sponge-spicules and Biatmnacem. 

G. No. 27. About East from Little Egg Harbour; lat. 38° 41', long. 76° 6': 20 fathoms. 
Fine-grained sand with black specks. A few fragments of bivalve and univalve Shells, 
small spines and numerous plates of an Echinoderm, and some Foraminifera : THlocur 
Una Brongniartiana^ D’Orb. (figs. 44, 45), Bobulina D'OrUgnii^ Bailey (figs. 9,10, rather 
common), and several specimens of a minute species of Botalina (?); also iHatomacem. 

G. No. 31. Lat.,39® 20' 38", long. 72° 44' 35": 50 fathoms. Fine-grained greyish sand 
with much mud. A considerable number of Foraminifera,[mc\\idd.ng Marginulina Bachei, 
Bailey (rather common), Bobulina JD'Orhignii^'hmlej{figs. 9,10), and Globigerina rubra, 
D’Orb. (common; but not so common as in F. No. 25); also Biatomacece and some 
Sponge-spicules. 

G. No. 8. Lat. 39® 31', long. 72° 11' 20": 89 fathoms. Sand, coarser than the last, 
not so muddy, and about the same colour. Abounding in Textularia Atlantica, Bailey 
(figs. 38-43), and in Globigerince (figs. 20-24, Gl. infiata and Gl. bulloides), and also 
containing Marginulina Bachei, Bailey, Bobulina D'Orhignii, Bailey, and Orhulina uni- 
versa, D’Orb., together with a few IHatomacece and Sponge-spicules. 

H. No. 2. South-east from Cape Henlopen; lat. 38® 46' 40", long. 75° 00' 30": 10 
fathoms. Fine sand, slightly muddy. One specimen of TrilocuUna and a few minute 
nautiloid Foraminifera ; together with a great variety of IHatomacew, some Sponge-spi¬ 
cules, and a few small spines of an Echinoderm. 

H. No. 17. Lat. 38® 29' 56", long. 74® 38' 4": 20 fathoms. Clean quartzose sand, 
coarser than the last, white and yellow, with black specks. Many IHatoma^eoe, but no 
e\idences of Foraminifera except their soft parts, retaining the form of the chambers. 

H. No. 67. Lat. 38® 9' 25", long. 74® 4' 5": 50 fathoms. Clean greyish sand, con¬ 
taining a few minute Globigerince and Botalince ; also Biatomacece, 

H. No. 1. Lat. 38° 4' 40', long. 73° 56' 47": 90 fathoms. A rather coarse grey sand, 
with some mud, containing a few Biatomacece and a vast number of Foraminifera, 
“ particularly Globigerma, many thousands of which must exist in every inch of the sea- 
bottom at this locality.” The following were also common here:— Orbulina universa, 
D'Orb. (fig. 1), Marginulina Bachei, Bailey (figs. 2-6), Bobulina BOrUgnii, Bailey (figs. 
9, 10), Botalina Fhrenbergii, Bailey (figs. 11-13). 

Professor Bailey described and figured nearly, if not quite, all the different forms of 
Foraminifera that he met with in his examination of these soundings,—also some of the 
Diatoms and Sponge-spicules, as well as some minute spherical calcareous bodies, occur¬ 
ring either singly or united in strings and bunches (transparent when mounted in balsam), 
which he thought might possibly be ova of Foraminifera, but which we believe to be 
little inorganic crystalline globules of calcite, common in many sea-beda The calcareous 
granules he found abundantly at 90 fathoms, and at 105, 89, and 20 fathoms. 
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The allusions to tiie Foraminifera in the Soundings “ E. No. 37,” “ H. No. 2,” and 
“H. No. 67,” are not precise enough for the determination of the species found therein; 
and even with the notes appended to the account of the Species, we cannot make a very 
exact table of the distribution. 

In Professor Bailey’s plate illustrating his memoir, we have 

1. Orhdina universa^ D’Orb., %. 1. 

2. I^odosaria, a fragment, fig. 8. With almost cylindrical chambers, as in some sub¬ 
varieties of W. Pyriila^ D’Orb. Several fragments in the deeper soundings are said to 
have occurred. 

3. Dmtalina nnutahilis^ Bailey, fig. 7. This fragment might well belong to such a 
subvariety of Bentalma communis as B. pauperata^ D’Orb. Several firagments were 
found in “ H. No. 1.” 

4. Marginulina Bachei^ Bailey, figs. 2-6. Figs. 2-4 are the same as M. similis, D’Orb., 
and M, pedum^ D’Orb., all of these being dimorphous or Marginuhne modifications of 
Nodosaria Badiciila^ Linn., sp.; and figs. 5, 6 represent a larger individual of the same 
form, such as has been named Marginulina regularis by D’Oebigxy in his ‘Foram. Foss. 
Bassin Vienne,’ where the others are figured. 

5. Robulina B'Orl}igni% Bailey, figs. 9,10. This is the common Crisiellaria cultrata, 
Montfort, sp. The figured specimen has its last few chambers keelless, and trying, as 
it were, to leave the discoidal plan of growth, each having its septal aperture almost free. 
This is said to accompany the foregoing, which was in considerable numbers in all 
except the shallow soundings. 

6. Rotalina Bhrenhergii^ Bailey, figs. 11-13. This is Planorhulina Haidingerii^ D’Orb., 
sp. (a variety of PL farcta, Fichtel and Moll, sp.), and occurred in “ F. No. 25/’ and in 
several of the deeper soundings. Professor Bailey thought it to be near Rotalia Solda- 
niL D’Orb.; and in truth PL Haidingerii does resemble that form,—but as an isomorph, 
not as a relative: so also it is an isomorph of Pulmnulina truncatulinoides, D’Orb. 

7. Rotalina cultrata% D’Orb., figs. 14-16. This is the common Pulmnulina Menar- 
dii, D’Orb., a variety of P, repanda, Fichtel and Moll, sp. Referred to as common in 
the deeper soundings. 

8. Rotalina semipimctata, Bailey, figs. 17-19. The same as Planorhulina TIngeriana, 
D’Orb., sp. {PLfarcta, var.}. 

9. QloMgerina mhra, D’Orb., figs. 20-24. Professor Bailey rightly considered figs. 
20-22 to represent a separate form; it is GL inflata, D’Orb., a variety of GL hdloides, 
D’Orb., to which all must be referred specifically, D’Orbigxy’s GL rubra being so named 
on account of the ruddiness of its shell, which is not dependent on the sarcode for its 
pink colour. GL inflata is specially noticed as occurring at 105 fathoms. Vast num¬ 
bers of GldUgerinm occurred in the deeper soundings, especially the deepest; whilst they 
were but few and small at 49 fathoms. “ The abundance in which the species of Glohir 
gerina occur in the deep soundings G. No. 31 and H. No. 1 gives to these green muds a 
most striking resemblance to the green Tertiary marls perforated by the artesian wells 
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at Chadeston, S. C. This similarity appears, to indicate that the Charleston beds were a 
deep-^a deposit, perhaps made under the influence of an ancient Gulf-^ream’* (p. 11). 

10. £uUmma awriculata, Bailey, figs. 25-27. This is £. P^rula, D’Orb. Several found 
at 51 fathoms. 

11. Bulimina tiirgida, Bailey, figs, 28-31. A slight modification of B. Pgrula, D’Orb., 
the newer chambers being proportionally large and overlapping. It occurred with the 
forgoing, and at 49 fathoms. 

12. Bulimina serrata^ Bailey, figs. 32-34. The very small Bulimina ( Virgulina) Schrei- 
hersii^ Czjzek. 

13. Bulimina compressa^ Bailey, figs. 35-37. The same as B. {Virgulina) squamosa, 
D’Orb. 

14. Textularia Atlantica, Bailey, figs. 38-43. This is the Textularia {Verneuilina) tn~ 
qmtra, Munster {Verneuilina fricarinata, D’Orb.). Found by Professor Bailey only in 
the deeper soundings; especially abundant at 89 fathoms (“ G. No. 38”). (Judging 
from our own specimens, we think that in these figured specimens the aperture of the 
shell is drawn too smoothly.) 

16. Triloculina Brmigniartii, D’Orb., figs. 44, 45. 

16. Quinqu^locuUna occidentalism Bailey, figs. 46-48. This fair typical form of Miliola 
{QuinquelocuUna) Seminulum, Linn., sp., is said by Professor Bailey to occur “not 
uncommonly in the sands along the western shores of the Atlantic,”—as indeed it does 
along many coasts. 

In presenting the annexed bathymetrical Table (No, VIII.) of Professor Bailey’s 
Foraminifera, we must express a hope that some day a fuller Synopsis of this marginal 
Fauna of the “ Vfrginian Province ” will be produced by the Transatlantic naturalists 
from more ample materials than Professor Bailey had to work on; for we cannot think 
that this Fauna is fully represented by the present list. 
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Table VIII.—Table of the Foraminifera of the Vir^kn Province.” 
(After Professor Bailey ; with Nomenclature corrected.) 


CiaTSKA, Species, aed VAniETiES. 
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9 
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9 

9 

9 

9 

Dentfdina communis (pauperata), D’O. 










* 


Marginulina regularis, D’O... 





* 

* 


* 

* 

* 

* 

Ciistellaria cultrata, Montf. . 




* 

9 

* 


* 

* 

« 

9 

Planorbulina Haidjngerii, D’O. 





* 

9 

9 

9 

9 

* 


-Ungeriana, D’O. 









* 



Pulrinulina Menardii, D’O. 





9 

9 


9 

? 

9 

9 

Giobigerina bnlloides, D’O.i 







* 


a/. 

* 

I * 

Bulimina Pyrula, D’O. 





* 



* 




-(Yirg^na) Schreibersii, Czjzek . 






* 


* 




-(-) squamosa, D’O. 





* 

* 





* 

Textularia (Yemeuilina) triquetra, Miinst. ., 






9 



* 

* 

* 

Triloculina Brongniartii, D’O. 




* 








Quinqueloculina Seminulum, Linn. 



* 









Diatomaceae . 

« 

* 




* 

* 


* 


* 

Sponge-spicules . 

* 

* 



* 

* 



* 


* 

Echinodermata . 

* 


* 

* 

* 







Moliusca (fragments of shells). 







« 





Bivalved Entomostraca. 


* 



* 








* Containing “ a few minute nautiloid Foraminifera’’ besides the TrUomlims. 

t A few small Foraminifera, chiefly “ RotaHna,” were found in this sounding. 

X Also containing a minute epecics of Rotalina.” 

§ Containing a few minute Qhhiyerhm and Batalina. 
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AppesdIx m.— F^irther Besearches hy Professor J. W. Bailey. 

“ Examination of Beep Soundings from the Atlantic Ocean.” By Professor J. W. 
Bailey, of West Point, New York,” American Journal of Science and Arts, 2 ser. 
Tol. xvii. 176, &c. 1854. 

In this memoir Professor Bailey describes the results of his examination of five deep- 
sea soundings, from the Atlantic, given him by Lieut. Maury, and of one sounding, of 
less depth, made by Lieut. Berryman. 


I. Lieutenant Maury’s Soundings. 


Eathoms. 
1. 1800 

2. 1360 

3. 1580 

4. 1800 

5. 2000 


JLat. 42° 04' 
(Long. 29° 00' 
jLat. 44° 41'V 
(Long. 24° 35'j 
jLat. 49° 66' 30" 
(Long. 13° 13' 45". 
(Lat. 47° 38' 


,|n. of the Azores, 

:}s; 


N.E. of the Azores. 


“ Lusitanian Province.’ 


W. of Ireland. 


(Long. 09° 08' 
(Lat. 54° 17 
(Long. 22° 33' 


Off the mouth of English Channel. 


W. of Ireland. 


‘ Celtic Pro\ince.” 


These soundings contained no gravel, sand, or other recognizable inorganic mineral 
matter, but consisted of Foraminifera and calcareous mud derived from their disintegrated 
shells. GloMgerince greatly predominated; and OrhuUnce were in immense numbers in 
some, especially in the sounding from 1800 fathoms. They all contained IHatommem^ 
Sponge-spicules, and Polycystince. Professor Bailey remarked that Agatkistegia {Miliola, 
See.) were absent, as well as Marginulina, Textularia, and other forms that he had met 
with in shallower soundings. 


II. Lieutenant Berryman’s Sounding. 


Fath-oms. 

175. 


Lat. 42° 53'30" N. 
Long. 60° 05' 45" W. 


S.S.E. of Newfoundland. On northern border of the 
“ Virginian Province ” (the western extension of the 
“ Celtic Province”). 


The sea-bed off Newfoundland is here destitute of Foraminifera as far as this sounding 
shows; the quartzose sand, with a few grains of hornblende, being barren of shells or 
other organic remains. 

Frofessor Bailey’s results in these examinations are therefore very similar to those 
obtained by ourselyes from similar parts of the Atlantic bed. 
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Appbudix IV .—Mmmrches on the North AtlanMc Formmnifera, 

h ^ F.lu POUETALES, Esq . 

Examination (by F. L. Pouetales, Esq., Assistant in the United States CJoast-survey) 
of Specimens of Bottom obtained in the Exploration of the Gnlf-stream, by Lieutenants 
Commanding, T. A. M. Craven and J. N. Mapfitt, United States Navy,” Report of the 
Superintendent of the United States Coast-survey for 1853; Appendix, No. 30, pages 
82*, 83* 1854, 

From fourteen soundings off the eastern coast of Florida, and three off Georgia (all 
belonging to the “ Caribbsean Province”), Count F. Pofetales obtained results similar 
in a ^eat degree to those of Professor Bailey’s examination of the soundings off New 
Jersey and Delaware (see above, page 423); and having soundings from much greater 
depths (150 to 1050 fathoms), he met with a greater predominance of GlohigerinWy 
forming, with other Foraminifera, the white mud of the sea-bed; in one instance Glohi- 
gerinm and the minute green stony casts of these shells entirely formed the bed*}* (at 
150 fathoms, iat 31° 2', long. 79° 35'). At 1050 fathoms (lat. 28° 24', long. 79° 13') 
he found Globigerina and Orhulina, and the so-called Botalina cultrata^ B. Ehrenbergii^ 
and B. Bayleyi^ with fragments of MoUuscan Shells, of Corals, and of Anatifer^ as well as 
some Pteropoda ; and only about 1 or 2 per cent, of fine sand in the Foraminiferal mud. 

As these soundings are beyond the limits of the “ Provinces” that we have to do with 
in the foregoing memoir, we omit the details of the other specimens of the “ Caribbsean” 
sea-bed; but we remark that the author of this notice refers to former Reports (and 
Proc. Amer. Assoc. Charleston) in which he had intimated that “ with the increase in 
depth—in the greater depths—the number of individuals [of Foraminifera^ especially 
Glohigermd] appeared to increase,” having then seen a sounding from 267 fathoms where 
the sand contained 50 per cent, of Foraminifera ; whilst now he found at upwards of 
1000 fathoms Foraminifera with little or no sand. The extension of life to greater 
depths than 300 fathoms (E. Forbes, jEgean, Brit. Assoc. Rep. 1843) is also noticed by 
the author; but his suggestion, that Globigerina would be found to decrease gradually 
“ for a considerable depth before it should cease to appear,” does not appear to be as 
yet substantiated, since Globigerina holds its own at the greatest depth (2700 fathoms. 
South Atlantic) hitherto experimented upon. He remarks that the Foraminifera 
appear to be fresh in the deep-sea soundings, and probably live at the great depths from 
which they are brought up. ^ 

Note. — Mauey has already observed that the bed of the Atlantic at more than two 
miles depth has no sand nor gravel, but consists chiefly of Foraminifera and a small 
number o£Biaiomacew (siliceous).—“Sailing Directions,” &c., 6th edit. 1864. 

t To this Profmor Biiiijsx refers in Ms interestiiig paper “ On the Origin of Greensand and its formation in 
the Oceans of the ja^esent Epoch,” Qnart. Jonm. Microswjp. Science, vol. Y. pp. 83-87 j 1857. 
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ApPEiiDis: Y.—afc Mormmmfm-a ^ “ (Mtm tmd Wrfimm'* Fmmwm ^ the North 

Atlaai^^ m u Nawneu 

The accoiapffii^Eig Table (No. IX.), already alliidfed to at p. 832, gives m a synoptical 
view of the Fmaminifera of the “ Celtic Province,” including its western or “ Yirginiwi”^ 
portion. Excepting that further research vsdll eniichf the “ 'Virginian ” coltimns (Coralline 
and Coml zones of the American side of the Province), the Table comprises a complete 
Foraminiferal Fauna; and we believe that, by careful condensation of the multitudinous 
variety fonns under specific heads, we have fairly indicated the rai^e and relative 
abundance of the members of a natural-history-group under such local conations as 
naturalists have determined, chiefly by the aid of Mollusca and other marine animals, 
to belong to a more or less uniform zoological area. 

Professor Williamson’s ‘Monograph of the British Eecent Foraminifera’ has (with 
corrections of nomenclature) supplied the first column, for the Littoral, Laminaaian, 
Coralline, and Coral zones; Mr. H. B. Beady’s researches in the Shetland and other 
British Foraminifera give us the second column; the next four columns refer to the. 
different parts of the North Atlantic from whence we have many of the Foraminifera 
described in this memoir; and the last two columns comprise what we know of the 
“ Virginian” Foraminifera, to which the Appendices Nos. II., III., & lY. have reference. 



ifi® mmm[ wmmmo am) :-qcbanb, mi 


Tabi^ IX.—^Mxle of the Foranmiifea of the “^(Mtic^FroTiiice,” including the North-American 
or “ Virginian” portion of that Province. 

JTffife.—^Mr. H. B. Bbabt has kindly aided ns in. making the first two Columns as complete as po^hle. 


OekubAj Sfecies, axd Varieties. 

Fatiioma ... 

1 

■'a 

■S-as 

ij 1 
-“Sl 

|il 

Jit 

lli 

X ^ 

Coral-zone [50-100 fins.] of British 

Isles; represented by the Shot-, 
land Fauna (Mr. H.B. Brady, F.L.S.) ^ 
of 60-80 fms. * 

3 

1.1 

&i 

a ^ 

"3 '2' 

1® 

Si 

r— 

North Atlantic; Deep Water of the 
Eastern Plateau (200-400 fms.). ^ 

North Atlantic ; Abyssal Depths 
(1750-2176 fms.). 

L 

North Atlantic; Abyssal Depths 
(1460-2350 fms.), “ Boreal cs 

Province.’’ 

Virginian 

8 

.s 

s & 

A. 

[Coralline zone] 
(10-20 fms.). 

V 

^ SD 

s a 
° « 

o 

S-t T—( 

O 1 

O a> 

^STo5. 

Y 

0-80. 

43^90. 

200^. 

4750^176 

1450-^50. 

10^20. 

iWW). 

lagena sulcata . type 

« 

* 

* 

# 


♦ 



-IsBvis ... 

* 

* 


* 





-semistriata . 

♦ 

* 







-striata . 

« 

* 



! 




-distoma . subtype 









-(Entosolenia) globosa . 

« 

* 







-(-) caudate . 

* 




* 

♦ 



-(-) maiginata . 

* 

* 

** 



** 



-(-) squamosa . 

* 

* 




♦ 



Nodosarina (Glanduhna) Isevigata. 


* 







-(Nodosariay scalaris. 

* 

* 

* 






- {-) Py^a. 


* 







-(-) Baphanus.subtype 

* 

♦ 

* 






-(Lingulina) carinata. 

* 








-(Dentalina) communis (and subvarieties) 


♦ 



* 




-(-) Acieula. 


« 







-(Vaginulina) linearis. 

* 

* 







-(Cristellaria) cultrata and rotulata_ 

■* 

* 

« 




•-* 

* 

-(-) Crepidula.. 

♦ 

♦ 

* 






-(-) Itahea . 

* 








-(Mm^ulina) Lituus . 

« 








-(-) r^ukris . 








* 

Polymorphina laetea...type' 

« 

* 







-eompiB^ . 

♦ ■ 

« 







--tub^osa . 

* 

* 







- eoneava . 









-myrisiaformis. 

« 

* 







Pvigerina pygmsea...type 

♦ 








-- angulesa. 

* 

* 

« 






-irr^ndaris . 

* 








Ortolina naiveim. 

« 


* 1 


** 

1 

9 

m 

OlobagerinabuUoides. tjp« 

1 » 

* 

I 

4t** i 

>««« 

**♦ 

' ? 


Spbrnroidina bultoides .. 




* 


* 



^Pullenk s^mrdte . 





* 

* 



Testularia SagitNda ... 

« 

i ♦ 

* 


! 




-Twxdias.. 

« 

* 







-vaadtlnlis ...... 

♦ 

m 







-abbieviata... 



** 

« 





-pygmma..... 

* 

* 


♦ 


« 


1 
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TjiBU! IX. (eostiaued). 


Gbsreba, SpjECies, aito YijaiEirES- 

Fathoms... 

•z 

1 

J 

1 

C 

*1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

-J 

j3 

ill 

III 

sf''! 

3 

Coral-zone [60-100 fins.j of British 

Isles; represented by the Shet¬ 
land Fauna (Mr. H.B. Brady, P.L.S.) “ 
of 60-80 fms. 

3 

ii 

•gS 

li 

il 

North Atlantic; Deep "Water of the 
Eastern Plateau (200-400 fins.). 

North Atlantic; Abyssal Depths 
(1750-2176 fins.). 

North Atlantic; Abyssal Depths 
(1460-2360 fms.), “ Boreal o 

Province.” 

7 

fi 

8 

1 

§ o 
g 1 

12 

|l 
» *0 

h tH 


0^. 

43^90. 

200^. 

1750^2176. 

1450^2350. 

j 

10^. 

49-105. 



1450^ 
_/ 

2350. 

TextuLaria carinata . 



f" ' ' s 







-difformis. 


* 








-complexa. 


♦ 








-(Vemeuiliaa) polystropha. 


* 








-(-) triquetra . 










-(Bigenerina) di^tata. 



« 

♦ 






-(-) Nodosaria. 










Bulimina pupoides. 


* 

« 







-Pyrula . 




















-maiginata. 


m 

* 







-aculeata. 


« 

♦ 


♦ 





-ovata. 


« 

* 

« 


* 




-convoluta. 


* 

♦ 







-(Eobertina) elegantissima. 


* 

♦ 







-(Virgulina) Scfareibersii . 


* 




* 

* 


» 

-(——) squamosa. 









* 

-(Bolivina) punctata. 



♦ 

* 

« 





-(-) costata.. 


* 








Cassidulina Imvigata .type 


* 

♦ 

** 

* 

♦ 




-erassa. 



♦ 


♦ 





Spirillina Tivipara...type 


♦ 

« 







-margaritifoa. 


♦ 








Diseorbina rosacea... 



♦ 

* 






- oehracea . 


♦ 

« 







--- globularis. 



« 







-Berthelotiana .. 



« 

* 






Planorbulina Mediterranensis. 


* 

* 

* 






-Haidingeiii . 



* 



* 



* 

-- Ungeriana. 




« 

* 

* 

» 



(Truneatulina) lobatula. 


* 

* 

«« 

* 

« 




.—_ (-) refulgens ... 


* 

* 







-- (Anomalina) coronata. 



♦ 







Pulwitilina repanda.type 


* 

* 







—— Auricula . 


♦ 

* 







, -- Karsteni . 



* 







-- eoneentrioi .. • ■ 



♦ 









♦ 


* 



• 



-- Menardii...subtype 


♦ 


« 

* 


♦♦ 


* 





* 

* 

«♦ 

♦♦ 









0 ■ 

« 



-MicbeUniana. 




* 

♦* 


• 



Rotaiia Boccarii.type 


* 


♦ 






-- nitida... 


* 

« 
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Tmm IX. (coBtmtied). 



1 

.gi-* g 

i-g 1 

S ‘43 S 

1*3^ 

Coral-zono [60-100 ftns.] of British 

Isles; represented by the Shet¬ 
land Fauna (Mr. H.B. Brady, F.L.S.) 
of 00-80 ftns. 

a 

s 

h 

4 

■s| 

|8 

5 

i 

A 

6 

to 

|| 

It- 

7 

8 

1 

OjKSEEA, SpIKJIKSj iLUU YAKtETlES. 

• 

Fattioms... 

a § S 

iil 

ifi 

|a 

^+3 ai 

5 | 

is ® 

^ s 

li 

•<aj s—' 

IP 

!l 

IS 

[Coral-zone] 
(49-105 fms.). ^ 

V 

0-80. 

43^90. 

200^^. 

1750^2176. 

1460^^. 

10^, 

49-^. 

iW 

-2350. 

Rotalia Soldanii. 


'' 

* 

« 

r 

* 

* 



-orbicularis . .. 

* 

« 



* 




Tinoponis Isevis. 

* , 

* 







PateUina eomigata. 


« 







Kummtilina radiata . 

« 








-(Operculina) ammonoides. 

* 

♦ 


♦ * 





Polvstomella erispa. * .type 

* 

♦ 







-striatopunctata. 

* 


♦ 






-Arctica. 









-(Nonionma) umbilicatula. 

m 

* 

** 

** 

* 

» 



-(-) depressTila. 

* 

♦ 







-(-) tui^da- p . 

* 

« 

♦ 

* 





-(-) Scapha. 

* 



* 





-(-) stelligera. 


* 







-(-) asterizans.subtype 

* 

* 







Valvuliua Austriaca . 

* 

♦ 







lituola nautiloidea...type 

« 








-Canariensis. 

* 

* 

* 

* 





-Scorpiunis. 

*? 

* 







Trocbammlua inflata..... 

♦ 

* 



i 




-incerta .. 

« 

« 







Comuspira foliacea...type 

♦ 

♦ 







MUiola (Quiuqueloculina) Seminulum .. type 

** 


** 

* 

* 

♦ 

* 


-(-) agglutinans. 

* 



** 

* 

* 



-(-) secaus. 


♦ 







-(- ) bicomis...1 


* 







-(-) Ferussacii. 

♦ 

♦ 







-(-) pulebella . 









-(-) subrotunda .. j 

* 








- ^ tfOlTITa . ! 






* 



-(Triloculina) oblonga . 1 


♦ 

* 



m 



-(-) Brongniartii. 

* 






« 


-(-) tri^ttula.subtype 

* 

* 







-(-) tri(aiinata... 


m 







-(Biloculina) imgem ...subtype 

* 








-(-) oompressa. 

* 

« 







-(-) deprassa. 





* 

* 



-(-) elongata ... 

♦ 

« 



* 

* 



-(-) S^isera. 

« 

♦ 







-(- ) Kmtraria .. 


m 







-(Spiroloeulina) planulata__ .sub^fpe 

* 

* 

* 


* 

* 



-(- ) Umbata... 

« 

♦ 

* 






-(——) excavata ..... 

* 








-(■——) canaliculata.. 

1 

* 

• i 

* I 



I 
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Appehdo: YL^Crmeral JHstnMUm of Foraminifera, 

rFor the compaatsou of l^e Arctic and North-Atlantic Foraminifera with those of other 
seas, we select twenty-nine sets of specimens from different parts of the Atlantic, Medi- 
^^teranean, Xed Sea, Indian Ocean, and Pacific, and showed in Table VII. the relative 
c <Mstributiim'’Qf imch of them as we have obtained j&om the Arctic and North-Atlantic 
*^sea-beds. ’ Most of the localities, however, yielded other forms, the enumeration of 
^ which wlL-complete what we know of the Foraminiferal fauna of each of the places 
Table VII. j and, as the proportional size and occurrence can al^ be indi- 
1 so many complete lists will furnish material help in the study of representative 

i^gKWSips of Foraminifera, as to their distribution and habits. 

ITable X.—Showing the Foraminifera belonging to the several Dredgings and Soundings 
indicated in Table VII., but omitted there as not being known in the Arctic and North- 
Atlantic Sea-beds. (The materials of this Table and of Table VII., taken together, 
supply perfect lists of the Foraminiferal Fauna for the several localities. Columns 
Nos. 5,11,12,13, & 25 of Table VII. are complete in themselves.) 


Yery large. Z. Large. rZ. Bather large. m, Middle-sized. s. Small. vs. Tery small. 
YC. Yery common. C. Common. BC. Bather common, B.B. Bather rare. 

B. Bare. YB. Yery rare. 


AnniTiojfAL Gejjeea, Species, and 


Additional Geneba, Species, and 


Yabieties. 


Yaeteties. * 


Fob Column 2^0. 1. 


Foe Column No. 6. 


Trochammina inflata, Montag. 

vl YC 

Polyastomella strigillata, F. & M. ...... 

rrBB 



Bulimina pupoides, B’O.. 

m B 

Fob Column No. 2, 


Textularia varkbilis, WiU. 

sB 


Trochammina inflata, Montag. 

mYG 

Fvigerina aculeata, B’O. 

vs B 

Triloculina Brongniartii, B’O.. 

mG 

Tei^ularia variabilis, Will... 

vs VC 



Yemenilma pygmaea, Egger . 

Trochammina inflata, Montag. 

vs C 
vlYC 

Foe Column No. 7. 


litnola agglutinans, D'O. 


Polystomella strigillata, F. & M. ...... 

m C 


sB 1 

Tinopoms Isevis, P, & J. 

«E 

Foe Column No. 3. 


Spiroloculina excavata, B’O... 

«i C 


Quinqueloculina sec^ais, B’O. 

rlG 

Nodosaria aoiilftata, T)’0 

vs YB 

-s- pulebeUa, B’O. .. 

f€C 

Textularia variabilis, Will. 

sC 

Triloculina feigonula, Lam... 

m C 


-^ Brongniartii, B’O. ..... 

rlC 

F^fi Column No. 4. 


Fob Column No. 8. 


Noaionina granosa, B’O,. 

vs C 



BuMmina pupoidm, B’O. 

rs C 

:Quiiiquelo©ulma seeans, BX).. 

IVC 

Teatnlam variabilis, YFill. 

sG 
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TABtE'Xv (eoatiu^A). 


Addii'to®ai»*G^»3^ ^wmmi 

VitBiinraw. 


ADDmearAi.Gfeffismi,.S3WcsEi8, ajto . 


Fob CoLtTMir Ko. 9. 

Folystomella stiigillata, /3, F. & 3L 

BuUmiiia pupoides, D’O. ... 

Textalaria yariabilis, WilL . *. 

Qainquelociiima seeans, D’O.. 


Fob Coltjmb No. 30. 

Polystomella strigillata, ft, F. & M. 

BuHmina pupoides, D’O. 

Trochammina inflata, 3Iontag. 

Qaiaqiieloculina seeans, D’O. 

-pnlchella, D’O. ............. 

Trilocnlijia Brongniartii, D'O. 


Foe CoLXJMif No. 14. 

lingnlina carinata, D’O. 

Dentalina brevis, D’O. 

-elegans, D’O. 

-Acicula, Lam. 

Taginnlina Badenensis, D^O. ... 

Eimulina glabra, D’O.. .*. 

Maj^nnlina tuberc^a, D’O. 

-Falx, r. & J. 

-elongata, D’O. 

Cristeilaria Calcar, linn. 

-Italica, Defr. 

-Vortex, F. & M. 

Fvigerina aculeata, D’O. 

Globigerina hirsnta, D’O. 

-belicina, D’O. 

Plannlina Ariminensis, D’O. ... 
Pknorbnlina reticnlata, Czjzek . 
Pulvinnlina repanda, F. & M. . 

Cassidnlina oblonga. Ess. . 

Bolivina Triticum, nov. 

Textularia carinata, D’O. 

-eoniea, D’O. 

Bigenerina ragosa, D’O. 

Vemenilina triquetra, Miinst... . 

Claralina conimnnis, D’O. 

Webbina* davata, P. & J. 

Troebammina incerta, D’O. 

-charoides, P. & J. . 

Spiroloeulina abortiva, nov...... 

■ ... oanalicnlata, D’O... 

Klocnlma Sphiera, D’O. 

litnola Conomana, D’O. 


vs C 
vs ED 
«EC 
?EE 


m C ;j 
m EE |! 
mC Ij 
m EC li 
m C 
mG 


IC 
m C 
IC 
mC 
m C 
WEC 
m C 
m C 
m C 
r?C 
m EC 
m EC 
m C 
m E 
m EC 
mYC 
m C 
ZC 

m EE 
m EE 
wEC 
mEC 
vZC 
mEC 
lYC 
lYC 
mEC 
mEC 
sE 
m C 
m C 
vs E 


Foe Conmof No. 15. 


Eotaiia omata, D’O. 

Calcarina rarispina, Desb. .., 

-Defrancii, D'O. 

C 3 Tnbalopora Poeyi, D’O. ... 
Pulvinnlina ScbreiV>ersii, D’O.’ 

-Anricnla, F. & M. 

Cassidnlina serrata, Ess. 

Polystomella discoidalis, D’O. , 
Ampbistegina vulgmis, D’O. . 

Bolivina pbcata, D’O. 

Vemenilina spinulosa, Eas... . 
Textularia Partsebii, Czjzek . 

-pectinata, Ess. 

-Trochus, D’O. 

-Candeiana, D'O. 

Spiroloeulina alata, nov. ..,.. 
Quinqueloculina Sagra, D’O. . 

-pulehella, D'O. 

Biloculina Spbaera, D’O. 


Foe Coluhx No. 16. 


Dentabna elegantissima, D’O. 

Uvigerina aculeata, D’O. 

Sagrina dimorpha, P. &X. 

Globigerina b^cina, D’O. 

Eotaba omata, D’O... 

Cymbalopora Poyei, D’O. 

Planorbulina ammonoid^. Ess.. 

Pulvinnlina pnlchella, D’O. 

-Auricula, F. & M.. 

-excavata, D’O. 

-Sebreibersii, D’O.. 

Ampbistegina vulgaris, D’O. . 

Cassidnlina oblong, Ess, ...... | 

Bdivina dilatata, Ess..{ m Ci 

-plicata, D’O... w C 

-Triticum, nov. .. 1 s E. 

Textularia Candeiana, D’O...| m,C 

-prmlonga, Ess. .. | s EC 

-pectinata, Ess... m EC 

Vertebralina insequalis, Gm. 

-alata, nov. 

Spiroloeulina alata, nov. 

Orbitobtes eomplanatns, Lean. ...... 


mC 
sC 
sC» 
m C 
mC 
mC 
m E 
m C' 
mC 
m C 
mEC 
m C 
m EC 
m EC 
m EC 
IC 
IR 
mC 
sE. 


s E 
s C 
s E 
m C 
s E 
mO. 

sm 
mC 
mC. 
rs EC 
mEE 
wEC 


rs C 
vs C 
sEE 
vs 'EE 


* W® retain D’OKMsifY’s team Wh^»a for tbe snbitype of Trochammina wbicb be nam^ Wsbbina irregularis, 
with its vmieties TV. clavata, &c. 
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Table X (continued.) 


Abdihoitai, ChseiBBiL^ Speciis, aio 


AuBmoFAL Genera, SpEtaD®, aistd 


Vakeexu®. 


Varieti:^. 




PolystomeEa Sagra, D’O...... 

m VC 

Poe Colemk No. 17. 


-discoidalis, D’O.. 

«i VC 



Bolivina Tritieum, nor. 

m EC 

TJ-dgeiina acndeata, D’O. 

sC 

Vemeuilina qjinuiosa. Ess... 

m C 


1 VC 

Textularia Candeiana, D’O.... 

m C 

-helicina, D’O. 

lYC 

Spiroloculina caualiculata, D’O. 

m EC 

Ha&orbuliEa ammonoides, Bss. 

m EC 

Quinqueloeulina Sagra, D’O. 

sEC 

PulTOmHna excavatd, D’O. 

sK 

-pulebella, D’O. .. 

sEC 

!&)}iTi&a hyaUna, nov... 

sC 

Triloculina trigonula, Lam. 

m EC 

-diktats, Ess. 

s EE 



Texfcalaria variabEis, Will. 

mEC 



-Candeiana, D’O. 

m EE 

Fob Column No. 21. 


-prselonga, Ess. 

m EC 




«»E 

Marginulina tuberosa, D’O. 

5E 



Uvigerina aculeata, D’O. 

?c 



Globigerina belicina, D’O. 

zve 

Poe CoitTMiir No. 18. 


Anomalina variolaria, D'O. 

rZE 



Pknorbulina Culter, P. A J.. 

m EC 

Dvigerina aculeata, D’O. 

sG 

-Clementiana, D’O. 

rZE 

Globigerina Mrsuta, D’O. 

lYG 

Pulvinulina crassa, D’O. 

Z VC 

-helicina, D’O. 

lYC 

-cuneiformis, nov. 

Z VC 

Planorbolina ammoEoides, Ess. 

sE 

Sphaeroidina dehiscens, P. & J. 

vl VC 

Bolivina diktats. Ess. 

s EE 

PuEenia obliquiloculata, P. & J. 

vlYG 




vl C 

Tmcbarntnina f^bsToides, P. iSr J. 

sE i 

-serrate, Ess. 

7G 

Spiroloculina alata, nov. 



rl E 

Peneroplis pertusus, Norsk. 

s E 

Textularia varkbilis. Will. 

sC 

PoK CoLuior No. 19. 


Fob Column No. 22. 


Dvigeiina aculeata, D’O. 

sEC 

Planulina Ariminensis, D’O. 

m C 

S^rina Eapbanus, P. & J. 

m EC 

Pulvinulina pulchelk, D’O. 

m C 

Eotalia dentate, P. & J. 

m VC 

-Schreibersii, D’O. 

rlC 

-ornate, D’O. 

m VC 

Vemeuilina spinulosa. Ess. .. 

mRC 

Pknorbulina ammonoides. Ess. 

s EE j 

lituola Soldanii, P. & J. 

IG 

Pulvimilina Auricula, P. <fe M. 

sC 



-pulchelk, D’O... 

m C 



PolystomeEa Sagra, D’O. 

m EC 

For Column No. 23. 


Bulimma pupoid^, D’O. 

s VC 



Bolivina byalina, nov. 

sVC i 

Nodosarla birsute, D’O.. 

m C 

Vemeuilina spinnlosa. Ess. 

s E i 

Uvigerina aculeate, D’O. 

m C 

Textularia variabilis. Will. 

s EE 1 

Sagrina dimorpha, P. & J... 

m C 

(Joinqueloculina diktate, D’O. 

sE 

PlamiKna Ariminensis, D’O. 

m G 

Peneroplis pertusus, Forsk... 

sC 

Planorbnlma ammonoides, Ess. 

mEC 



-reticulata, Cgzek ...i 

ZC 



Pulvinulina crassa, D’O.! 

m C 

POS COLUMK No. 20. 


PuEenia obliquiloculata, P. & J. 

m EC 



-quinqueloba, Bss. 

sEC 

^^rina Eapbanus, P. & J. 

m EE 

BoEvina plicate, D’O.... 

m EC 

Botalk Scbroeteiiana, P. & J. 

ZEE 

-dEatata, Eas... 

ZC 

—— annectens, P. & J, .. 

1 C 

1 -Tritieum, nov. 

s C 

PknuHna Ariminenas, D’O. 

sEC 

Vemeuilina spinulosa. Ess. 

sE 

Planorbulma ammonoid^. Ess.. 

sEC 

Gaudryina Badenensis. Ess... 

m C 

CymbalopoiE Poeyi, D’O. 

m EC 

Textularia pr^elonga. Ess.... 

m EC 

Ibdvmajfoa Auiici^, P. & M. 

«EC 

Troebammina inflate. Montag. ..... 

«EE 
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Table X. (continued.) 


AD»mo3fAi. Geseka, Species, aitd 
Vabieties. 


Additional Geneba, Species, and 
VAE lETim. 



1 EC 

Calearina Spengleri, Gm. 




Polystomella eraticulata, F. & M. 

vl VC 

Quiaqueloculina pulcheHa, D’O. 

s RR 

Amphistegiiia vulgaris, D’O. 

mNG 



Bulimina convoluta, Will. 

s R 



Bolivina Triticum, nov.... 

8 R 



-dilatata, Rss. 

m B 

Fob Coextmk Ho. 24. 


VemeuUina spinulosa, Rss. 

«R 



Textularia Partsehii, Czjzek. 

Z VC 




Z VC 


1 RC 

-Candeiana, D’O. 

Z VC 


s C 


vl C 




sRR 


g C 


m C 


s C 


m R 



SpirolocuHna ragoso-depressa, nov. 

ZC 




m RC 




Z VC 




m VC 


8 C 


ZC 




ZC 



Triloculina trigonula, Lam. 

sR 



Hauerina plicata*, P. & J. 

m C 

Foe CoLToof Ho. 26. 


-complanata, nov. 

m C 



Vertebralma Cassis, D’O. ..... 

m C 


IG 

-conico-articuiata, Batscb. 

m C 


1 C 


m C 

Piilvimilina cnnoiformia, nov. 

1 RC 

Alveolina Quoyii, D’O. 

m C 

SphaRroidina dehisf^ena, P. <fe .T. . . ... . 

vl VC 

Orbitolites complanatus, Lam. 

m VC 

PnllfiniB. P, J. 

vl VC 

Peneroplis pertusus, Forsk. 

Z VC 



Dendritina Arbuscula, D’O. 

Z VC 



SpiroHna Lituus, Gm. 

s RR 

Foe Coltjmn Ho. 27. 


Dactylopora Eruca, P. & J. 

m R 

Bentalina Acicula, Lam. 

ZR 



Vaginulina Badenensis, D’O. 

sR 

Foe Column Ho. 29. 


Uvigerina aculeata, D’O. 

m RR 



Glnbigprinn. birsnt.fl,j D’O. 

m C 

Discorbina vesicularis, Lam. 

m RC 

Plftnorbiibnfl. ■fnrr'.f.a F. ^ "M. 

m C 

. - -■ Turbo, D’O... 

rZC 

PnlviEiiliTia cmawi, D’O. 

m VC 

Polystomella eraticulata, F. M. 

m C 

(IflasidiiKna nblnfigftj P,ss. 

m C 

Bolivina plicata, D’O. 

m RR 

Bolivirifi Bss. . . ... 

m C 

Textularia Candeiana, D’O. 

m C 

VamAiiiliT^a pygwma Fo^p.r 

OT R 

Valvulina Polystoma 1*, P. <fc J. 

m C 

Gandryjfifi. Pas, 

s R 

Parisiensis, D’O.. 

m C 

Tfixfviilaida vnTifi.bilis ^i11, . 

m RC 

-angulosa, D’O... 

mC 



Spiroloculina striata, D’O. 

ZC 



Quinqueloculina tricarinata, D’O. 

vl RC 

Foe Column Ho. 28. 


-Sagra, D’O. 

ZRC 



Triloculina trigonula, Lam. 

sC 

lAgBIia HqiiBTnAsn-Tnf^rgi’n^f.fl. P ^ T. 

m C 

Vertebralina Cassis, D’O. .. 

rl C 

Eot^a omata, D’O 

1 C 

striata, D’O. .....: 

Z VC 

Planorbtdiaia i^gariSj D’O. . . 

m RC 

- insequalis, Gm.1 

m R 

PulviiiElina piilchella, D’O. 

m RC 

Orbitolites complanatus, Lam. 

m VC 

-Aimciila, F. & M. 

m C 

Peneroplis pertusus, Forsk.. 

VC 

Cymbalopora Poeyi, D’O. 

s RC 

Spirolina latuus, Gm...! 

wRC 

——• squamosa. D’O. 

1 R 

Hubecularia lucifuga, Defr. ..> 

m RC 




1 


* CAEPEimsB’s Introd. Eoram. pL 6. fig. 35. 
MDCCCLXY. 3 If 


t Ibid. pi. 11. figs. 21 & 24. 
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Table X. (continued.) 


AdDITIOHAL 0BTORA, SpeCIES, ABD 


AnnmoBAi, Genera, Species, anb 


Tabieties* 


Yaeieties. 


Poe Coleadt No. 30. 


Fob Column No. 31. 


Lagoaa distoma-margaritifera, P. & J. 

1C 

Polymorphina Thomni, D’O.. 

m C 

Dentaliiia brevis, D’O... 

rs VE 

Pvigerina aculeata, D’O. 

vs E 

Vagmiilina Badenensis, D’O. 

s E 

Polvstomella discoidaHs, D’O. 

m C 

Polymorphina Thouini, D’O.; 

m C 

BuJimina pupoides, D’O.. 

m C 

-elegantissima, nov. 

m EC 

Bolivina plicata, D’O. 

m C 


vl YC 



-ammonoides, Ess... 

s RE 

Textularia variabilis. Will. 

8 EC 

Diseorbina vesieularis, Lam. 

vl YC 



-dimidiata, P. & J. 

vl YC 



-bieoncava, P. & J. 

s C 

Poe Column No. 32. 


-Turbo, D’O. 

vl YC 



-Cora, D’O. 

m E 

Calcarina Spengleri, Gm. 

m C 

Polvstomella macella, P. & M. 

IC 

-Defrancii, D’O... 


-strigillata /I, P. & M. 

sEC 

Eotalia anneetens, P. & J.. 

mG 

Textularia variabilis, Will. 

lEC 

-craticulata, P. & J. 

mG 

-Folium, P, <fc J. 

sEC 

Planorbnlina farcta, P. & M. 

m EC 

Valvulina Parisiensis, D’O. 

zc 

Cymbalopora Poeyi, D’O... 

m C 

-angularis, D’O. 

IG 

Diseorbina Turbo, D’O. 

m C 

-mixta*, P. & J. 

lYC 

-Pileolus, D’O. 

wEC 

-Polystoma, P. & J. 

IC 

PolystomeUa craticulata, F. & M. 

m C 

-triangularis, D’O. 

m YC 

- .M— macella, F. & M. .... 

m C 

Patellina annularis, P. & J.. 

Til C 

Heterostegina depressa, D’O. 

m C 

-simplex, P. & J. 

sE 

Amphistegina vulgaris, D’O. 

m C 

Spiroeulina striata, D’O. 

1 YC 

Textularia conica, D’O. 

jn EC 

Quinqueloculina tricarinata, D’O. 

t;lEC 

Tinoporus lievis, P. & J. 

1C 

-pnlcheUa, D’O. 

1C 

-sphserulo-lineatust, P. & J. 

1C 

' -seeans, D’O. 

tn C 

Polytrema miniaceum, Esper.. 

lEC 

-dilatata, D’O. 

1 YC 

Spiroloculina striata, D’O.. 

m EC 

Triloculina striato-trigonula, nov. 

1 YC 

Quinqueloculina tricarinata, D’O. 

1 C 

Vertebralina striata, D’O.'. 

1C 

Triloculina reticulata t, D’O. 

lEC 

Peneroplis pertusus, Pomk. 

lEC 

PeneropBs pertusus, Porsk. 

m YC 

Spirolina lituns, Gm. 

mEC 

Orbitolites complanatus, Lam... 

vl YC 

i 


Alveolina Quoyii, D’O. 

vl YC 


In these Tables (VII. & X.) we have materials for a conspectus of nearly all the 
Foraminiferal Genera (of which few, if any, can be said to have more than one true 
species), as represented by one form or another, type or subtype, species or variety, in 
widely distant parts of the world, under very different conditions of climate, depth, and 
sea-bottom. 

It is probable that, in some of the instances tabulated, the smallness of the quantity 
of sand, clay, or ooze manipulated has limited the catalogue of forms, and therefore 
that further observation is necessary; nevertheless, the fireedom with which some genera 
range over the globe, whilst others are limited to narrow areas, or rather to ^ecial con¬ 
ditions, is readily apparent. Table XI. exemplifies this. 

* CABPEirrEB’s Introd. Poram. pi. 11. %s. 19, 20, 25, 26. 
t Ibid. pL 15. fig. 1. t Ibid. pi. 6. fig. 13. 
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Appmdix VII—2%^ Nmih-Mantic Smmdings. 

Owing to oui having taken the positions of the soundings from the MS. labels, we 
find in some instances discrepancies as to the depths and positions given in the pub¬ 
lished Beport, arising probably from corrections of the observations in some cases, and 
from errors of copying and printing in others. Some, also, of our specimens are not 
noted in the Report, as, for instance. Nos. 15, 25, 31, 34, 35, & 36; and Nos. 4 & 33 
can be only doubtfully recognized. No. 21 (80) has 1405 instead of 1450 fetfioms; 
No. 26 (22) has 2250 instead of 1660 fathoms; and No. 28 (86) has 2050 instead of 
1950 fathoms; and there are minor discrepancies of depth and position, as the annexed 
Table indicates. These we point out now, to save any waste of labour to tho^ who 
wish to verify our work. 

In consequence of the differences in some of the manuscript and printed positions, the 
vertical lines drawn over the reduced copy of Commander Dayman’s Chart (Plate XII.) 
are often merely approximative; and the Section of the Sea-bed is not quite correct at 
Soundings No. 21 (80) & 26 (22). 


Table XII.—^The Thirty-nine Soundings described in the foregoing Memoir; with their 
positions and depths, as indicated by the MS. Labels and by the printed Report. 


Nos- in 
Table V. 


From the Labels. 

_A. 



From the Admiralty Eeport. 

A 


Remarks. 

Ls.» 

Fms. 

Lat. N. & Long, W. 

No8.* 

Fms. 

Lat. N. & Long. W. 

Materials t. 

' > 

Page. 

1 

53 

195 

•It. 48 0 30 
In. 53 27 35 


195 

Lt 48 6 30 
Ln. 53 27 45 

Mud. 

56 


2 

49 

129 

Lt. 48 0 10 
Ln. 53 26 36 


129 

Lt 48 8 10 
Ln. 53 22 36 

Stones, mud. 

56 


3 

47 

190 

Lt. 48 9 0 
Ln. 53 15 0 


190 

Lt. 48 9 5 
Ln. 53 15 0 

Mud. 

56 


4 

39 

124 

Lt. 48 15 30 
Ln. 53 13 0 

9 

125 

Lt 48 15 15 
Ln. 53 9 0 

Blue mud. 

56 

Possibly the same Soundings. 

5 

45 

150 

Lt. 48 9 45 
Ln. 53 10 50 


150 

Lt 48 9 54 
Ln, 53 10 50 

Blue mud. 

56 


0 

41 

129 

Lt. 48 11 0 
Ln. 53 7 50 


129 

Lt. 48 12 0 
Ln. 53 7 55 

Mud. 

56 


7 

61 

167 

Lt. 48 14 22 
Ln. 53 1 0 


167 

Lt. 48 14 22 
Ln. 53 1 0 

Bark mud. 

56 


8 

59 

133 

Lt. 48 18 0 
Im. 52 56 0 


133 

Lt 48 17 55 
Ln. 52 45 50 

Dark mud. 

56 


9 

55 

112 j 

Lt. 48 21 0 1 
Ln. 52 44 0 i 


112 

Lt 48 21 0 
Ln. 52 42 40 

Mud, stones. 

56 


10 

' 65 

102 

Lt 48 28 30 
Ln. 52 19 30 


102 

! Lt 48 28 30 
Ln. 52 19 30 

Stone, clay. 

56 


11 

69 

146 

' Lt 48 40 0 
Ln. 51 45 0 


146 

Lt 48 40 0 
Ln. 51 45 0 

Mud, stone. 

56 


12 

63 

145 

Lt 47 57 20 
Ln. 51 31 30 


145 

Lt 47 57 20 
Ln. 53 31 30 

Mud, 

56 


13 

73 

161 

Lt. 49 0 0 
In. 50 48 30 


161 

Lt 49 0 0 
Ln. 50 48 30 

1 Mud. 

56 



* These numbera refer to tiie compartments of Ihe box containing the spedmens. 


t See also Table YI. 
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Table XII. (contmued). 




Prom the Labels. 




Prom tire Admiralty Eepori 



ll 



—A _ 








Bmojsn. 

koB* 

Fjqis. 

LaiH ALojig. W 

|nos.* 

Em 

1 LfttU. Alxaig.W. 

Materials t. 

"' ' > 

Page. 

14 

33 

405 

Li 49 2 0 



405 

Li 49 5 

0 

Mud. 

56 & 5^ 





Ln. 50 14 30 




Ln. 53 3 

0 




15 

77 

221 

Li 49 23 30 
La. 49 55 0 









16 

78 

329 

Li 49 26 0 



330 

Lt. 49 25 

0 

Sand, mud. 

55&59 

331 fathoms, at p. 59. 




Ln. 49 48 0 




Ln. 49 48 

0 


17 

32 

740 

Li 49 16 30 

32 

742 

Li 49 12 

0 

Mud. 

54&5S 





Ln. 49 17 0 




Ln. 49 35 

0 




18 

79 

725 

Lt. 49 18 0 

79 

725 

Li 49 18 

0 

Mud, with a Worm. 

53&59 





Ln. 49 12 0 




Ln. 49 12 

0 



19 

31 

954 

Lt. 49 23 0 



954 

Li 49 24 

0 

OozeJ. 

59 

Our specimen of this Sound was 




Ln. 48 48 0 




Ln. 48 48 

0 



a sandy mud. See Tabu VI. 

20 

30 

1203 

Lt. 49 33 0 

30 

1203 

Li 49 32 

0 

Blue mud, with “remains 

51&59 

Lat. 49“ 32' 30", at p. 59. 




Ln. 48 5 0 




Ln. 48 4 

0 

of Bones, &c.” 


21 

80 

1450 

Li 50 6 0 

80 

1405 

Lt. 50 6 

0 

Ooze, “ full of Foraminifera, 

47<k59 

Lat. 50“ 6' 30", at p. 59. 




Ln. 45 45 0 




Ln. 45 45 

0 

when seen in the Microscope.” 


22 

26 

2330 

Lt. 50 25 0 

26 

2330 

Lt. 50 25 

0 

Ooze. 

44&59 





Ln. 44 19 0 




Ln. 44 19 

0 




23 

25 

2250 

Li 50 46 0 

i 


2050 

Li 50 49 

0 

Ooze, with Foraminifera. 

42&59 





Ln, 42 20 0 




Ln. 42 26 

0 



24 

19 

2035 

Lt. 52 11 0 

19 

2030 

Li 52 11 

0 

Ooze. 

29&58 

2030 fins, is the corrected depth. 




Ln. 31 29 0 




Ln. 31 27 

0 



Long. 31“ 27'30", at p. 58. 

25 

81 

2350 

Lt. 51 29 0 






. 


Compare Ho. 26 (22). 











Ln. 38 1 0 

26 

22 

1660 

Lt. 51 30 0 

22 

2250 

Lt. 51 29 

0 

Ooze. 

37&58 

Compare No. 25, 2350 fathoms. 




Ln. 38 0 0 




Ln. 38 0 

0 



27 

85 

2176 

Li 52 16 30 

85 

2176 

Lt. 52 16 30 

Ooze. 

27&58 

Long. 29° 28' 30", at p. 58. 




Ln. 29 28 30 




Ln. 29 28 

0 



28 

86 

1950 

Li 52 25 0 

86 

2050 

Lt. 52 26 

0 

Ooze. 

26 & 58 





Ln. 28 10 0 




Ln. 28 10 

0 




29 

15 

1776 

Li 52 33 30 

15 

1800? 

Lt. 52 46 

0 

Ooze, with Foraminifera 

21&58 





Ln. 21 16 0 




Ln. 21 20 

0 

and Diatomaceae. 



80 

90 

2050 

Li 52 16 0 

90 

2050 

Li 52 16 30 

Ooze. 

16&58 





Im. 16 46 0 




Ln. 16 46 

0 




31 

13 

2050 

Li 52 16 0 








Compare No. 30 (90), 2050 fms. 


Ln. 16 42 0 








32 

12 

1750 

Lt. 52 21 30 

12 

1750 

Lt. 52 21 30 

Ooze. 

14&58 

Lai 52“ 21' 40", at p. 58. 




Ln. 15 6 0 




Ln. 15 6 

0 




33 

93 

200 

Li 52 16 0 



240 

Li 52 17 

0 

Fine sand. 

13&58 

Possihly the same Sounding. 




Ln. 14 30 0 




Ln. 14 30 

0 




34 

95 

223 

Lt. 52 11 0 

1 








35 

98 

415 

Ln. 13 45 0 
Lt. 52 8 30 
Ln. 12 31 0 
Li 52 0 30 








Not noticed, but intermediate 
- to others mentioned at pp. 

13 & 68. 

36 

7 

338 








Ln. 12 7 30 


37 

99 

90 

Li 52 1 0 



90 

Li 52 1 

0 

Sand. 

13&58: 

Long. 11“ 14' 40", at p. 58. 




Ln. 11 14 40 




Ln. 11 15 

0 


38 

100 

78 

Li 51 59 0 



78 

Li 51 59 

0 

Fine sand. 

13&58 





Ln. 11 0 0 




Ln. 11 0 

0 




39 

102 

43 

Lt. 51 57 0 



43 

Lt. 51 57 

0 

Fine sand. 

13&58 




* 

Ln. 10 30 30 




Ln. 10 30 

0 





These numbers refer to the compartments of the box containing the specimens. 
Described as “a light-coloured fine mud“a s)ft mealy substance“sticky.’ 


t Se® {dso Table TI. 
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In one of the above-mentioned Soimdings from the Abyssal ooze-floor of the North- 
Atlantic (Nos. 19-32), Commander Dayman observed “remains of bones” (No. 20); 
and other rare extraneous objects were noticed by him in some of the deep soimdings 
not included in the foregoing Table. As the presence of Molluscan Shells and of stones 
at such depths, and so far from land, are of great interest, we append an abstract of such 
occurrences. 


Noa.* 

Fms. 

Lafc.N.&Loii.W. 

Materials. 

Report, page. 

Remarks. 

103 

1950 

Lat. 52 37 
Long. 17 39 

One small stone. 

17 &58 


88 

2100 

Lat. 52 30 

Ooze, full of Foramini- 

19&58 




Long. 19 10 

fera and Diatomacete. 



87 

2400 

Lat. 52 29 

Ooze. 

25 & 58 

The deepest sounding showing bottom: 



Long. 26 14 



but a deeper (2424 fins.) was exactly- 
measured Lat. 51° 9'N., Long. 40° 3'W. 

I 

1675 

Lat. 52 14 
Long. 30 45 

Broken Shells. 

9, 28, 58 

1765 fathoms, at p. 9. 


1600 

j 

Lat. ol o2 
Long. 33 21 

Two small stones. 

9, 31, 32, 58 

Marked oz.” on the Chart by mistake. 


2225 

1 Lat. 50 14 
Long. 45 23 

Ooze and stones, i 

46 & 59 


j 28 

i 

1450 

Lat. 50 9 
Long, 46 15 

Ooze and stones. 

49 & 59 

i 

' 29 

! 

1495 

Lat. 49 47 
Long. 46 52 

j AU stones, at p. 50, 

50 & 59 

* Lat. 49 47 301 , ^ . -n 

1 Long. 41 51 0 } 


* In the box of specimens. 


MDCCCLSV. 
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VII. Nm Obsmmtima upon the Minute Anatomy of the PapUlm of the Frog^s Tongue* 
By Liokil S. Beale, M,B.^ F.B*S., Fellow of the Boyal College of Bhymckms, 
Profmmr of Physiology and of General cmd Morbid Anatomy in King's College, 
London; Physician to King's College Hospital, Ac. 


Eeceived Jime 16,—^Read June 16,1864. 


In this paper I propose to give the results of some recent investigations upon the minute 
anatomy of the beautiful fungiform papillee of the tongue of the little green tree-frog 
{Hyla arhorea). The specimens have been prep^ed according to the principles laid 
down in former communications. The success I have met with in this and other minute 
anatomical inquiries is, I believe, almost entirely due to the process of investigation 
which I have adopted for some years past, and which enables me to render specimens 
very transparent, and to demonstrate all the tissues in one specimen. By this plan 
sections are obtained so exceedingly thin, without the destruction even of the most 
delicate tissues, that they may be examined under the highest powers which it is possible 
to obtain magnifying 1700 linear, and ;^magnifying about 3000 linear). 

The following are among the most recent contributions to the anatomy of the papillae 
of the frog’s tongue:— 

Waller: “Minute structure of the Papillae and Nerves of the Tongue of the Frog 
and Toad,” Philosophical Transactions, 1847. 

Billroth: “Ueber die Epithelzellen der frosch-zunge, sowie iiber den Bau der 
cylinder-und flimmerepithelien imd ihr Verhaltniss zum bindegewebe,” Archiv fiir 
’ Anat. Physiologic, 1858, S. 163. 

Hover: “Mikroskopiche Untersuchungen iiber die zunge des Frosches,” Archiv fiir 
Anat. Phys. 1859, S. 488. 

Axel Key : “ Ueber d. Endigungen d. G^schm^ksnerven in der zui^ Frosches,” 
Muller’s Archiv, 1861, S. 329. 

Hartmann : “ Ueber die Endigungsweise der nerven in den Papillae-fungiformes der 
Froschzunge,” Archiv fiir Anat. Phys. 1863, S. 634. 

Although the views of Axel Key are supported by schematic figures which do not 
accurately represent the real arrangement of the tissues, they approach much nearer 
to the truth than those of other observers. He describes two kinds of cells at the 
summit of the papilla, epithelial and special cells concerned in taste. I have not 
l^n able to verify his statements in this particulaj. He has not demonstrated the 
peculiar network at the summit of the papilla which is seen so distinctly in my speci¬ 
mens, and his delineations of the prolongation of the axis-cylinder alone, and its divi- 
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fiion into fibres fer too fine to be \4sible by the magnifying powers employed, and the 
abrupt ce^tion of the white substance delineated by him, are evidently schematic,— 
indeed he does not pretend that the figures referred to are copies from nature. StiU 
his inferences regarding the division of the nerve-fibres into very fine fibres which pass 
into the epithelium-like tissue at the summit of the papilla, approach much nearer 
to the actual arrangement than those of any other observers with which I am 
acquainted. 

The latest researches upon the mode of termination of the nerves are by Dr, Haet- 
MAiTN, These are concluded in the Number of Reicheet and Du Bois-Eetmokd’s 
‘Archiv’ for 1863, which has only just been received in this country (June 1864). The 
drawings of the papillae accompanying this memoir, especially fig. 65, plate 18, form an 
exeellent illustration of how most beautiful and well-defined structures may be rendered 
quite invisible by being soaked in aqueous solution of bichromate of potash for three 
^ys, one day in carmine solution, and then in caustic soda! 

In order that I may not express myself against the mode of preparation followed by 
this and many other observers in Germany in the present day more strongly than is 
justified by the results obtained as shown by their own drawings, I would refer to 
HAET2k£ANN’s figure. Of this drawing it is not too much to say that it represents 
nothing sufficiently definite to enable any one to form an idea of the structure of the 
part. The drawing, and I conclude the preparation from which it was taken, are far 
behind the day; and it seems to me most remarkable that after all the anatomical 
research of the last twenty years an observer should publish such a figure as this as a 
representation of natural structure. The nerve-fibres are completely altered by the 
mode of investigation followed, and the finer fibres are of course destroyed or rendered 
invisible. Nor can I admit that the epithelium upon the summit of the papill® repre¬ 
sented in his fig. 64 gives a correct idea of this structure. 

It may be proved conclusively by experiments that soaking delicate animal tissues in 
dilute aqueous solution of bichromate of potash renders invisible and destroys structures 
which can be demonstrated by other means. Inquiries conducted by the aid of such 
plans of preparation retard rather than advance anatomical inquiry, for some of the 
most important anatomical characters are rendered completely invisible. The very 
conflicting opinions now entertained by observers in Germany upon the structure of 
these papillse, render it important that they should be studied again with the advantage 
of the highest powers, and the most advantageous methods of preparation which we 
now possess. 

In this communication I shall only attempt to describe briefly those points which I 
believe to be new, and which are I conceive demonstrated in my specimens for the fimt 
time. Most of the points described in this paper were demonstrated more than eightem 
months ago, and during this period the specimens have been repeatedly studied and 
^own to other observers. The points described can still be demonstrate in the ^ne 
specimens (June 1864). 
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Tfee eiitoi»g ii^o fi)rma4ion of the |^j^a are the following:^— 

1. Hie connectiTe tksue which forms the body of the papilla. 

2. Hie epithelium.” 

5. The nerve-fibres in the body of the papilla, and the fibres prolonged foom them 

which form a plexus upon its summit. 

4. Nerve-fibres ramifying in the connective ti^e, upon the C£^illary vessels and 
amongst the muscular fibres. 

6. Hie muscular fibr^. 

6. The vessels. 

The Cmnective Tissue. 

Hie nerves, vessels, and muscular fibres are imbedded in a very transparent basis- 
shbstanc^ which exhibits a slightly striated or fibrous appearanee when stretdied, 
but this structure in all the papillae of the Hyla is exceedingly delicate mid trans¬ 
parent. 

The great majority of the nuclei seen in this basis or connective mbstance are 
undoubtedly connected with the nerves, vessels, and muscular fibres, but there are a 
few which seem to belong to the connective substance alone, and may therefore be 
called “ conmctive^tissue cm^uscles.*' It is possible that these at an earlier period may 
have been connected with nerves or muscles; they have descended from the same nuclei 
or maizes of germinal matter as the nuclei taking part in the production of these 
tissues. 

I consider that indefinite connective tissue of this kind results principally from the 
accumulation of the remains of higher structures, especially nerve-fibres, which were in 
a state of functional activity at an earlier period of life. At an early period of deve¬ 
lopment nuclei (masses of germinal matter) can alone be detected. As developmmit 
proceeds, tissue is formed by these nuclei, and increases as age advances. The large 
and fiiily-formed fungiform papillse have twice as many nerve-fibres as amaller and 
younger ones. During the development of such an organ as one of these pipillse many 
changes occur, and much texture is produced and removed before the papilla at^ins 
its fully developed state. That passive substance called connective ti^ue which remains 
and occupies the intervals between the higher tissues, which possess active and special 
^idowments, slowly accumulates, but undergoes condensation as the organ advance in 
a^. Amongst this are a few nuclei which can no longer produce anything but inde¬ 
finite “connective tissue” of the same character. In Plate XXL fig. 9 it would have 
.been impossible, had the specimen been prepared in the usual manner, to have deter¬ 
mine if the nuclei marked a, h were nuclei of the muscle concerned in producing 
mui^le, or connective-tissue corpuscles concerned in the formation of connective tissue 
only. This question require restudy from a new point of view. It is quite certain that 
mmiy of the nuclei figured in all my drawings in connexion with nerves, vessels, muscles, 
and ethsT tissues, would, if the specimens had been ^epared in a different maimer, so 
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that theit (ximieidt&a were ftot so distmctly seen, have been *‘C!Oin?»©e?E- 

TISStJE COBPTJMam’* 

Hie drawings accompanying my paper explain the relation which I believe die es^n- 
tidi stmctm^ entering into the formation of die papilla bear to the indefinite con¬ 
nective ti^ne in which they lie imbedded. 


The ^xjalled epithelium upon the summit of the papilla of the frog’s tongue (Hate 
XXI. fig. 1, a) differs from the epithelium attached to its sides {§), that covering the 
simple papillae (c), and that on the surface of the tongue generally, in many important 
characters. As is well known it is not ciliated. The ceils differ from the ciliat^ cells 
in several points. They are smaller than these. The nucleus is very large in proportion 
to the entire cell. The cells are not easily separated from one another, as is the case with 
the ciliated epithelium. These cells form a compact mass, the upper surface of which 
is convex. This is adherent by its lower surface to the summit of the papilla, and it is 
not detached without employing force. The cells do not separate one .by one, as occurs 
with the ordinary epithelium, but the whole collection is usually detached entire, and it 
is I believe tom away. 

Although some observers would assert that the two or three layers of cells repre¬ 
sented in my drawings do not exist, but that the appearance is produced by the cells of 
a single layer being pushed over one another by pressure, I am convinced that in this 
mass upon the summit of the papilla of the Hyla there is more than the single layer of 
cells represented by Hartmank, who is the latest observer on this point. 

ELabtmaiw’s representation {1. c.) of this very same structure from the summit of the 
papilla of the Hyla is very different from my drawings. Not only do we represent these 
same cells of very different shapes, but the nucleus in my specimens is three or four 
times as large in proportion to the cell as represented by him. 

The general outline of the free surface is convex (a, a, a, fig. 1, Plate XXL), and 
the tissue which intervenes between the nuclei appears very transparent and projects 
a little, so as to give the convex summit a honeycombed appearance (Plate XXI. 
fig. 7). 

The under concave surface of this hemispheroidal mass which adheres to the summit 
of the papilla of the Hyla’s tongue, corresponds to the exact area over which the nerve- 
fibres of the papilla are distributed, as will presently be shown. The shape of these 
t^U-like bodi^, of which the mass is composed, and their connexion with fibr^ is shovm 
in Plate XXI. fig. 3, and in the very highly magnified specimen represent^ in %. 2. 
After tile examination of a vast number of spedmens I think these figures represent 
the actual arrangement, but this point is most difficult of inv^tigation. In the into- 
vals between what would be called, if they were capable of complete separation from one 
another, the individual cells, fibres are seen. These fibres do not I think arise timply 
from the pressure to which the masses have been subjected. I have represented the 
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arrangement as I believe it to be in Plate XXI. fig. 6, from the central part of one of 
Ibe bemispbermM masses. I r^ard the entire hemispheroidal mass as resembliag^ in 
its ^t^tkl sfructnre the network I have described at the summit of the papilla, but 
the mm^m of germinal matter are so very close together and the fibres so much interlace 
with one another, that it is most difficult to unravel the mass without destroying it. 
The arrangement at the surface is seen in Plate XXI. fig. 7. 

The epithelium of the tongue generally is easily removed, but many of these hemi- 
^heroidal mass^ remain connected with the summits of the papillm to which they 
belong. From what I have stated, it will I think he admitted that the constituent 
parts of the mass at the summit of the papilla could not be properly cdled epithelial 
cells, so that, with reference to the termination of the nerves in the papilla, I think 
it is more correct to say that nerves may be traced to special bodies or ^Hs which 
form a hemispheroidal mass attached to the summit of the papilla, than to assert that 
the separate bodies, which compose the mass in which nerves terminate, are actual 
epithelial cells. 

In the simple papillae (Plate XXL I, d) of the frog’s tongue, a “nucleus” of a nerve 
sometimes projects beyond the outline of the papilla and lies amongst the epithelium. 
This nucleus, however, adheres to the papilla when all the epithelial cells have been 
detached. It might from its position be easily mistaken for an epithelial cell, but it is 
no more really related to this structure than is a ganglion-cell, or a caudate nerve-cell 
of the spinal cord. The cells of the ciliated epithelium of the frog’s tongue are not in 
any instance, as ffir as I am able to observe, connected with the nerve-fibres. It is 
probable that the opposite inference, which is still held by many observers, has resulted 
from the observation of such a nucleus as is represented in Plate XXI. fig. 1, d pro¬ 
jecting beyond and adherent to the surface of the papilla. It is really continuous 
with the delicate nerve-fibres (e) ramifying in the substance of the papilla, hut it is not 
an epithelial cell, and remains adherent after every particle of epithelium has been 
removed. 

The nervous tissue is in all cases structurally distinct from every other tissue, in every 
jmrt of its distribution. It never blends with epithelium any more than it blends with 
fibrous tissue, cartilage, bone, or muscle. If nerves exert any direct influenee upon 
the nutrition of any of these tissues, the influence must be exerted through some 
distoce. The results of anatomical research render any physiological dajtrine which 
maintains that nerves through their structural continuity vrith other tissues unten¬ 
able. My own observations lead me to conclude that nerves do not directly influence 
the proc^^s of nutrition, growth, or development at all. They act only indirectly, and 
affect the supply of nutrient matter distributed by modifying the calibre of the vessels, 
and h^ce regulate the supply of blood which pass^ to the capillaries. The nerves 
I believe really exert their influence upon the contractile muscular coat of the small 
arteries and veins alone, and do not act directly upon any other tissues. 
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The Ifervm, 

With regard to the trunks of the nerves, I rem^k the following fecte of ^ 
portance:-^ 

1. That tiie bundle of nerve-fibres distributed to a papilla always divide Into 4^ 
bundles which pui^ue opposite directions. Tbe division of the bundle may take pka^ 
just at the base of the papilla, or at some distance from it, but it always occurs (H^ 
XXL fig. 1), 

2. Fine pale nerve-fibres pass from the same trunk of dark<4>m*da*ed fibres as that 
which gives off the bundle of nerves to the papilla. The fine fibres ram^— 

a. Amongst the muscular fibres of the tongue (Plate XXI. figs. 1, 9). 

5. Upon the vessels (Plate XXI. fig. 1, i, % i). 

€. In the connective tii^ue of the tongue generally, and also in the simple j^pillss 
(Plate XXL fig. l,d, 4 

The division of the bundle at the base of a papilla is shown in Plate XXI. fig. 1, and 
in Plate XXII. fig. 10 is a diagram to indicate the manner in which the nerve-plexuses 
at the summits of the papillae are connected together by commissural fibres. Thus in 
action the papillae may be associated together. The bearing of this arrangement upon 
the existence of complete nervous circuits is discussed in my ‘ Archives,’ vol. iv. The 
bundle in the central part of the papilla consists of dark-bordered fibres, which fi^uently 
cross and interlace with one another in this part of their course. They vary much in 
diameter, some being so fine as scarcely to be visible. 

As the bundle passes towards the summit of the papilla, the individual fibres divide 
and subdivide into finer branches. Now, as I have before remarked, nerves so near 
their distribution as these do not usually possess an axis-cylinder as a structure distinct 
from the white substance. The white substance does not abruptly cease, while the axis- 
cylinder is alone prolonged onwards by itself as is often described, but the entire fibre 
divides and subdivides. In fact dark-bordered nerve-fibres, near their ultimate ramifica¬ 
tions, always consist of fatty albuminous material imbedded in a transparent matrix of 
connective tissue. The “ tubular membrane,” “ white substance,” and “ axis-cylinder ” 
can never be demonstrated as distinct structures near the peripheral distribution of 
nerves. The “tubular membrane” is nothing more than the transparent matrix in 
which one or more nerve-fibres are imbedded. 

The dark-bordered fibres divide into finer fibres about the level of the ring or half-ring 
of capillaries at the summit of the papilla. As the fibres are exceedingly transparent, 
they are usually lost from view about this point. For example, Haetmai^n’s figures 
convey the idea that distinct dark-bordered fibres can be followed as high as this pomt, 
but that they cannot be traced further. Above this spot the papilla is a little thickened 
and the tissue more granular, and hence it is not to be wondered at that great difficulty 
should have been experienced in demonstrating the frirther course of the nerves, m that 
many different views should be entertained upon the oft debated question of the mode 
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of Bervos ia this situation; but it is most (^rtain that the fibres do divide and 

^l^fide Mtofin^ and much more transparent fibres at this point, and that these again 
and suMivide and fom an elaborate plexus in the summit of the papilla, which 
has not l^en before d^cribed. # 

Bf lefto^ce fo tibe %ure, the arrangement, which is not easily described with 
will be at once understood, so that a minute description of it would be super- 

Above the plexus c (Plate XXI. fig. 3), and below the epithelium-like organ at the 
mtmmit of the papilla (o), is a layer (b) which appears to be composed of granular matter. 
In my most perfect specimens, however, this “ granular layer,” when examined by very 
high powers under the influence of a good l%ht, is seen to consist of a plexus of 
extremely fine fibres which interlace with one another in every direction, but which 
pass from the |dexus above to the epithelium-like nervous (1) organ upon the summit 
of the papilla (Plate XXI. fig. 2). I believe this granular appearance to result from 
the extreme delicacy and fineness of the nerve-fibres at this part of their course. In 
like manner the “ granular matter” seen in the grey mattmr of the cerebral convolutions 
and that of the retina, results mainly from the breaking down of very fine and delicate 
nerve-fibres, which undergo disintegration very soon after death, unless they are sub¬ 
jected to special methods of preparation. 

Of the existence of the elaborate network of nerve-fibres with the large nuclei, repre¬ 
sented in Plate XXI. fig. 3 c, there can be no question whatever; but there may be 
some difference of opinion regarding the exact relation of the very fine nerve-fibres at 
the summit of the papilla, to the peculiar cells which surmount it, and the nature 
of the granular matter just described. However, there are but two possible arrange¬ 
ments :— 

1. That the nerves form a network of exceedingly fine fibres upon the summit of the 
papilla, upon which the bases of the epithelium-like cells impinge. 

2. That the very fine nerve-fibres are really continuous with the peculiar and epithe¬ 
lium-like cells; in which case these bodies must be regarded as part of the nervous 
apparatus. 

There seems to me to be so much strong evidence in favour of the last view, that I 
venture to express a decided opinion that this is the tmth. In many specimens I have 
seea, and most distinctly, the delicate network of fibres represented in Plate XXI. 
fig. 3 Continuous with the fine nerve-fibres in the summit of the papilla, and I have 
demonstrated the continuity of these fine fibres with the matter of which the outer part 
of the^ peculiar cells consists (Plate XXI. figs. 2, 3, 6). I have also seen what I 
confflider to be nerve-fibres in the intervals between some of these cells (Plate XXI. 
fig, 7).. Upon the whole I am justified in the inference that there is a structural 
continuity between the matter which intervenes between the masses of germinal matter 
at the summit of the papilla and the nerve-fibres in its axis, and I consider that an 
impression produced upon the sun^e of thei^ peculiar cells may be conducted by 
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Umity of tmm to the bundle of nerve-fibres in the body of the papilla. These i^euli^ 
cells in the summit of the papilla cannot therefore be regarded as epithelium, and the 
mass constitutes a peciiliar organ which belongs not to epithelial structure but to ^ 
nervous system. * 

Although there can be no doubt whatever as to the existence of an intricate and 
exceedingly delicate nervous network or plexus at the summit of every papilla, such 
a plexus might be connected with the nerves according to one of two very dififment 
arrangements:— 

1. The plexus might be formed at the extremity of a nerve or nerves, as represented 
in diagram (Plate XXII. fig. 17), 

2, The plexus might form a part of the course of a nerve or nerves, as represented in 
diaginm (Plate XXII. fig. 18). 

If the first be true, the network must be terminal, and impressions must be conveyed 
along the fibre, of which the plexus is but the terminal expansion, direct from peri¬ 
phery to centre. If the second arrangement is correct, the network forms a part of a 
continuous circuit or of continuous circuits. I believe the division of the nerves at the 
base of the ‘papilla, already adverted to, is alone sufficient to justify us in accepting the 
second conclusion as the more probable; but when this fact is considered with reference 
to those which I have adduced in my paper published in the ‘Transactions’ for 1863, 
and that in the ‘ Proceedings ’ for J ime 1864, and the observations published in several 
papers in vols. ii., iii., and iv. of my ‘Archives,’ and in the Croonian Lecture for 1865, 
I think the general view in favour of complete circuits is the only one which the .anato¬ 
mical facts render tenable. The mode of branching and division of trunks and individual 
fibres is represented in Plate XXII. figs. 20, 21, 22, 23. 

From the number and size of the nerve-fibres constituting the bundle in the centre of 
the papiUa, we should infer that the finest ramifications resulting from the subdivision 
of these branches would be very numerous, since it has been shown that the fine fibres 
resulting from the subdivision of a single dark-bordered fibre in the frog’s bladder, 
palate, skin, and muscle, constitute plexuses or networks which pass over a very extended 
area. The mode of formation of a nerve-plexus is represented in Plate XXII. figs, 11 
& 14. In these beautiful little organs the numerous fibres resulting from the sub¬ 
division of the dark-bordered fibres are distributed over a comparatively small extent 
of tissue, forming the summit of the papilla. Still we have the same formation of 
plexuses, the constant change in the direction taken by fibres, and the same crossing 
and intercrossing which have been noticed in other situations. In fact the nervous 
distribution in these organs presents the same typical arrangement as is met with in 
other tissues, but it is compressed into a very small space. 

Now with regard to the epithelium-like structure upon the summit, it has been 
shown that the nerve-fibres are probably continuous with the material lying between 
the large nuclei. In fact if the interpretation of the appearances which I have given 
be correct, the arrangement may be expressed thus;— 
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Hie material marked a (Plate XXI. fig. 2) is a contmuation of tbe nervous structure 
m tissue, while the matter marked b bears the same relation to this as the so-called 
nudLeus of a n^e bears to its fibre, of an epithelial cell to its wall. If this be so, the 
matter which is fireely exposed at the very summit of the papilla is at least structurally 
continuous with nerve-tissue, if it is not to be regarded as nerve itself. My own opinion 
is &at it is just as much nerve-tissue as a fine nerve-fibre is nerve-tissue, or the caudate 
proc^ of a nerve-cell is nerve-tissue. The formed matter is produced by the large 
masses of genninal matter which are so very numerous, just as the formed matter of a 
ceutral nerve-cell results from changes occurring in its germinal matter. 

It may not be out of place here to consider how the elaborate organ connected with 
the bundle of nerve-fibres of the papilla may act during life. As already stated, the 
free surfe-ce is uneven, and the arrangement is such that there are many elevations pro¬ 
jecting, like fibres, by slightly var 3 dng distances, from the general surface. Now from 
the intricate interlacement of the nerve-fibres in the summit of a papilla, as well as at 
the point bet^ween this and the peculiar organ (Plate XXI. fig. 3, 5), it is obvious that 
a fibre given off from one coming from the extreme left of the papilla, for example, may 
be situated a very short distance from a fibre coming from the opposite side. Any 
object, therefore, which connects the exposed projections would produce a temporary 
disturbance in the nerve-currents which are traversing these fibres, and this alteration 
in the current would of course produce a change in the cell or cells which form part 
of the same circuit in the nerve-centre. Any strong pressure would influence all the 
fibres distributed to this delicate nervous organ. 

The supposed mode of action is explained by the plan (Plate XIXI. %. 4). 

JSferve-^bres ramifying upon the capillary vessels, in the connective tissue, 
and upon the muscular fibres. 

Many of the so-called connective-tissue corpuscles, with their anastomosing processes 
or “ tid}€S^' are really nerve-nuclei and very fine pale nerve-fibres, as has already been 
shown in observations upon the frog’s bladder. In the tongue I have followed these 
fine fibres in very many specimens. They can only be seen and traced in specimens 
prepared in syrup, glycerine, or other viscid medium miscible in all proportions with 
water. 

In Plate XXl. fig. 1, f, and in fig. 8, one of these fine branches, coming off from 
a bundle of dark-bordered fibres, is represented. Now, if examined by a low power, 
this might be mistaken for a fibre of connective tissue; but it really consists of several 
very fine fibres, which in their arrangement exhibit the same peculiarities observed in 
nerves ramifying in larger trunks (Plate XXII. figs. 20, 23). The fine branches ditide 
and subdivide, and the delicate fibres resulting from their division can be followed for a 
very long distance. The finest are composed of several finer fibres, and they form 
networks or plexus^, the meshes of which vary much in size. 

The branches which are distributed around the capillaries, in the connective tissue, 
MDCCCLXV. 3 Q 
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and to the musnlar fibres^ seem to result from the division and subdivision of tibe ^me 
fibres (Plate XXI. %. 1). 

Nerves which are constantly distributed external to the capillary vessels and in #ie 
connective tissue have been demonstrated by me (Plate XXII. fig. 15) (see Archive 
voL iv. page 19). I consider these fibres as the afferent fibres through which an 
impression conveyed from the surface or from the tissues around capillaries, influences 
the motor nerves distributed to the small arteries from which the capillaries are derived. 
It is probable that these nerve-fibres pass to the very same set of central cells as that 
from which the vaso-motor fibres take their rise. It is through these fibres that changes 
in the nutrition of the tissues may affect the circulation in the neighbouring ves^ls. 

In these fungiform papHlas, then, there are 

1. The bundle of nerve-fibres which is distributed to the sensitive nervous organ at 
the summit. 

2. Delicate fibres which may be traced to fibres running in the same bundles as purely 
sensitive fibres. These delicate fibres are distributed 

a. Around the capillaries of the papilla (Plate XXI. fig. 1, i). See also Plate XXII. 
fig. 15. 

h. Some fibres ramify in the connective tissue of the simple papillae (Plate XXI. 

fig. 1). 

c. Some are distributed to the muscular fibres (Plate XXI. figs. 1 & 9). 

Now the first and second fibres are probably sensitive, excitor, or afferent, whilst the 
last must be motor. From this observation it follows that certain afferent and motor 
fibres are intimately related at their distribution, a conclusion already arrived at in my 
investigations upon the distribution of the nerves to the frog’s bladder, the palate, and 
pharynx. Moreover I think that fine fibres passing from the plexus of sensitive fibres at 
the summit of the papiUa, establish here and there a structural continuity between 
these and the fibres ramifying in the connective tissue and around the capillary vei^els. 
It is very difficult to obtain a specimen which renders this perfectly certain, but I have 
been led to a similar conclusion in investigations upon the corpuscula tactus of the 
human subject. The physiological interest and importance of this branch of anatomical 
inquiry are so great, and it promises to lead to such important results, that it cannot be 
too minutely or too patiently worked out. 

Of the Muscles, 

The muscular fibres of the papilla (Plate XXI. fig. 1) m*e the continuations of mus¬ 
cular fibres in the substance of the tongue. They are excellent examples of branching 
striped muscle. The finest branches are less than 50 , 600 ^^^ of an inch in diameter, but 
these exhibit the most distinct transverse markings. The markups, however, gradually 
cease, and the fibre becomes a mere line, which is lost in the connective tissue at the 
summit of the papilla. The arrangement will be understood if Plate XXI. %s, 1 & 9 
be referred to. 
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Hie so-called nudei or masses of ^rminal matter in connexion with these fine mns- 
<miar fihies present several points which will Well repay attentive study. These masses 
of gmminal mattm are sometimes twice or three times the width of the fibre with which 
they are connected. In a paper published in Part XIV. of my ‘Archives,’ I have adduced 
fig^g which rend^ it probable that these nuclei or masses of germinal matter change 
their positicm in a very remarkable manner during life. 

The cxmclusions I have arrived at upon this point are as follows:— 

The masses of germinal matter appear to move along the sur&ce of the already-formed 
muscular tissue, and as they move part of their substance becomes converted into muscle 
(Plate XXII. fig. 13). It is in this way that new muscle is formed and new muscular 
tissue is added to that already produced. The germinal matter itself does not dimmish 
in size, because it absorbs as much pabulum as will compensate for what it loses of 
its own substance by conversion into tissue. In the young muscle the nucleus increases 
in size. 

From what I have observed, I think that these oval masses of germinal matter move 
in different directions, but always in a line with the fibrillated structure, so that in 
a muscle some will be moving upwards, some downwards; and when the nuclei are 
arranged in rows or straight lines, the nuclei lying in adjacent lines will be moving in 
opposite directions. During the formation of a muscle these masses imdergo division 
in two directions, longitudinally and transversely. The two masses which result from 
the division of one will pass in opposite directions. 

As is well known, the position of these nuclei with respect to the formed muscular 
tissue is very different in different cases. Sometimes they are in the very centre of 
the elementary fibre, as in the constantly-growing fibres of the heart, sometimes upon 
its surface only, sometimes distributed at very equal distances throughout its sub¬ 
stance. Wherever these nuclei are situated new muscular tissue may be produced, 
and it is only in these situations that muscular tissue ever is produced; so that by the 
position of the nuclei we learn the seat of formation of new muscle at different periods 
of life. 

The facts which I regard as favourable to the view above expressed concerning the 
movements of the masses of germinal matter of muscle, are derived from many sources, 
but I win refer to some observed in the case of the muscles of the papillae of the tongue. 
Here the muscular fibre is very thin and delicate, and very favourable for observation. 
The mass of germinal matter is very much wider than the muscle. Often three or four 
of th^ masses are seen dose together (Plate XXI. fig. 9), while for some distance above 
and below the muscular fibre is destitute of nuclei. The narrowest extremity of the 
oval ma^ is directed in ^me cases towards the terminal extremity of the muscle, in 
others towards ite ba^ There are often three or four fine fibres branching off from one 
stem, and gradually tapering into fine threads towards their insertion at the summit of 
the papilla (Plate XXI, fiigs. 1 & 9). The nuclei are three or four times as wide as these 
fibres. The ^eatest difference is observed in the distance between contiguous nuclei 
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connected witB tbe very same fibre. If the muscle had gone on growing uniformly in 
aU parts since the earliest period of its development, the nuclei would be separated ifoom 
one another by equal distances, or by distances gradually but regularly iacrmdng or 
diminishing from one extremity of the fibre towards the other. 

I think the irregular arrangement of the nuclei in these muscular fibres of the tongue 
is to be accounted for by their movements. Perhaps, of a collection of these nucM 
close together, two may be moving upwards towards the narrow extremity of the muscle 
which is inserted into the connective tissue, while the third may be moving in the oppo¬ 
site direction. 

In some instances a “ fault” is observed in the production of the muscular lisime, as if 
the nucleus had bridged over a space and formed a thin layer or band of muscular 
tissue, which, when fully formed, was separated by a narrow space or interval firom the 
rest of the muscle. See Plate XXII, fig. 12. 

In cases in which the nuclei are distributed at intervals throughout the muscular 
tissue, as in the large elementary fibres of the muscles of the frog, the formation of the 
contractile material gradually ceases as the elementary fibre attains its full size. When 
this point has been reached some of the nuclei gradually diminish in size, and their 
original seat is marked by a collection of granules. These granules are sometimes 
absorbed, and the seat of the original nucleus is marked by a short line which gradually 
tapers at the two extremities until it is lost. 

It is almost needless to say that no alteration produced by the different contractions 
of the muscle in different parts, would account for the position of the nuclei observed 
in the fine fibres of the papillae of the frog’s tongue. 

These views, it need scarcely be said, differ entirely from those generally entertained 
upon the development and formation of muscular tissue. They are supported by 
detailed observations made in all classes of animals, and in the same species at different 
periods of age. There are some facts in connexion with the changes occurring in disease 
which afford support to this view, which involves three positions. That in the nutrition 
of muscle the pabulum invariably becomes converted into germinal matter; that the 
latter undergoes change, and gradually becomes contractile tissue; and that all the con¬ 
tractile material of muscle was once in the state of the material of which the nuclei or 
masses of germinal matter are composed. It is not deposited from the blood, nor pro¬ 
duced by the action of the nuclei at a distance, but it results from a change in the very 
matter of the nucleus itself. The manner in which this occurs has been already dis¬ 
cussed in the paper above referred to (Archives, No. XIV.). It was shown that the 
oval nucleus could be followed into a very fine band of contractile tissue or fibrilla 
(Plate XXII. %. 13). W^e pass from the matter of the nucleus into very transparent 
imperfectly-formed tissue in which no transverse lines are perceptible, and from this 
into fully-developed contractile material in which the characteristic transverse markings 
are frilly developed. 
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Of th$ Ca^Uaries. 

The capiHaries of t^e papilla of the firog’s tongue are remark^le for their large 
In the common frog there is a complete vascular ring at the summit of the ^pilla, 
through which the bundle of nerve-fibres distributed to this part jmss. In the Hyla the 
same is observed in some of the papOlae, but the more common arrangement may be 
described as a half ring or a simple loop, bent upon one side at its upper part (Plate 
XXL fig. 1). 

When the large capillaries of the papilla are distended with transparent Pru^an- 
blue injection, their walls are seen to be of extreme tenuity and transparency. Con¬ 
nected with the transparent tissue are numerous oval masses of germinal matter (nuclei), 
which are separated from one another by very short intervals. Some of these masses 
project slightly from the inner surface of the vessel into its interior, but the majority 
seem to be upon its external surface. Of an oval form, many of these latter gradually 
taper into thin fibres which are continuous with the tissue of which the vascular wall is 
constituted. The delicate membrane constituting the vascular wall exhibits longitudinal 
striae, which are probably produced in its formation, and by its external surface is con¬ 
nected with the delicate connective tissue which forms, as it were, the basis-substance 
of the papilla, and intervenes between all the important tissues which are found in it. 
This is proved by the fact that the vessel is moved when the transparent connective 
tissue at some distance from it is drawn in a direction from the vessel. 

The most interesting point I have observed in connexion with the anatomy of these 
vessels, is the existence of very fine nerve-fibres. These form a lax network around the 
capillary. I have traced these fine fibres continuous with undoubted nerve-trunks in 
many instances, and have followed the latter into the trimks of dark-bordered fibres, 
from which the bundle in the papilla is derived. A similar arrangement of fine nerve- 
fibres has been demonstrated in connexion with other capillary vessels of the frog. 
These fine nerv'e-fibres are very distinct in several of my specimens. 

I have indeed observed, in my paper published in the Transactions for 1863, contrary 
to the statements of most anatomists, that capillary vessels generally are freely suppHed 
with nerves, but the latter and their nuclei have been regarded as connective-tissue 
fibres and connective-tissue corpuscles; I have shown in certain specimens that, of the 
two fibres resulting from the subdivision of a dark-bordered fibre, one was distributed to 
the fibres of voluntary muscle, while the other ramified over the vessels supplying the 
muscle (Plate XXII. fig. 15). These facts, it need scarcely be said, are of great import¬ 
ance with reference to the mechanism of nervous action. 

I have not succeeded in demonstrating lymphatic vessels in the papillae of the frog s 
tongue. 

Besides the various nuclei described, there are several round, oval, and variously- 
shaped bodies, about the size of a frog’s blood-corpuscle, which are composed princi¬ 
pally of minute oil-globules and granules. These are not coloured by carmine. Many 
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contam a small mass of germinal matter (nncleas) in the centre, which is of course 
(floured. In some of the smaller ones this ma^ of germinal matter is mudi larger in 
pw>pGrtioa to eatke ^‘oeE” These bodies resemble many of the fah^^lls of the 
kog, m& I ftiak it probable they are of this nature. It is, however, possible that 
thes^ may be altered lymph-corpusdes. The Hylae which I examined had been 

for some time in confinement, and contained very little adipose tissne. 


1. That fine nerve-fibres ramify in the connective tissue of which the simple papillffi 
are <x>mposed, and that connected with these nerve-fibres are oval masses of germinal 
matte or nuclei, which are usually regarded as “ connective-tissue corpuscles.” 

2, That neither the epithelial cells of the frog’s tongue generally, nor those covering 
the simple papillae, are connected with nerve-fibres. 

S. That the mass consisting of epithelium-like ceils upon the summit of the fungiform 
papilla, is connected with the nerve-fibres, but it is not an epithelial structure. 

4. That the dark-bordered sensitive fibres constituting the bundle of nerves in the 
axis of the papilla divide near its summit into numerous very fine branches, with which 
nuclei are connected. Thus is formed a plexus or network of exceedingly fine fibres 
upon the summit of each papilla; from this network numerous fine fibres may be traced 
into the special nervous organ, composed of epithelium-like cells upon the summit, with 
every one of which nerve-fibres appear to be connected. 

5. That the bundle of nerve-fibres distributed to a papiQa always divides into two 
bundles which pursue opposite directions. The division of the bundle may take place 
just at the base of the papilla, or at some distance from it, but it always occurs. 

6. That fine pale nerve-fibres pass from the same trunk of dark-bordered fibres as that 
which gives off the bundle of nerves to the papilla. The fine fibres ramify— 

a. Amongst the muscular fibres of the tongue. 

h. Upon the vessels. 

c. In the connective tissue of the tongue generally, and also in the simple papillae. 

7. That the fine nucleated nerve-fibres ramify freely amongst the delicate branching 
muscular fibres of the papillae, and form plexuses or networks which exhibit no nerve- 
ends or terminations, nor in any case does a nerve-fibre penetrate through the sarco- 
lemma or investing tissue of the fibre, or connect itself with the nuclei of the muscle. 
As many of the muscular fibres are so very fine and narrow, the distribution of the nerves, 
and their exact relation to the contractile tissue, can be demonstrated very distinctly in 
the case of the muscles of the papillae of the frog’s tongue. 
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Desceiption op the Plates. 

The figures represented in Plate XXI. illustrate the structure of the papiUae of the 
frog’s tongue. In fig. 1 an entire fungiform papilla only in part finished is delineated. 
A portion of every tissue entering into its formation is however represented. The 
structure of this papilla is most interesting, because in a very small space we have 
muscle, connecHm tissue, iierues of ^edal sensation, motor nerves, distributed 
to the branching muscular fibres, and nerves distributed to the cajpillary vessels and ccmr 
nective tissue which are probably afferent. In the other figures the most important 
structures entering into the formation of the papilla are represented very highly 
magnified. Many of the preparations from which these drawings have been taken are 
in my possession, and can be examined by any one desirous of seeing them. The mode 
of preparation adopted is special, and has been referred to very generally in previous 
papers. It is described in detail in ‘How to Work with the Microscope.’ Each 
figure is fiilly explained in the text beneath it, so that it is unnecessary to give a more 
minute description of the illustrations in this or the following Plate. 
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VIII. A Dynamical Theory of the Electromagnetic Field. By J. Clebi: Maxwell, F.B.S. 


ReceiTed October 27,—Read December 8, 1864. 


PART I.—INTRODUCTORY. 

(1) Thi most obvious mechanical phenomenon in electrical and magnetical experiments 
is the mutual action by which bodies in certain states set each other in motion while 
still at a sensible distance from each other. The first step, therefore, in reducing these 
phenomena into scientific form, is to ascertain the magnitude and direction of the force 
actir^ between the bodies, and when it is found that this force depends in a certain 
way upon the relative position of the bodies and on their electric or magnetic condition, 
it seems at first sight natural to explain the facts by assuming the existence of some¬ 
thing either at rest or in motion in each body, constituting its electric or m^netic state, 
and capable of acting at a distance according to mathematical laws. 

In this way mathematical theories of statical electricity, of magnetism, of the mecha¬ 
nical action between conductors carrying currents, and of the induction of currents have 
been formed. In these theories the force acting between the two bodies is treated with 
reference only to the condition of the bodies and their relative position, and without 
any express consideration of the surrounding medium. 

These theories assume, more or less explicitly, the existence of substances the parti¬ 
cles of which have the property of acting on one another at a distance by attraction 
or repulsion. The most complete development of a theory of this kind is that of 
M. W. Weber*, who has made the same theory include electrostatic and electromagnetic 
phenomena. 

In doing so, however, he has found it necessary to assume that the force between 
two electric particles depends on their relative velocity, as well as on their distance. 

This theory, as developed by MM. W. Weber and C. NEUMANNf, is exceedingly 
ingenious, and wonderfully comprehensive in its application to the phenomena of 
statical electricity, electromagnetic attractions, induction of currents and diamagnetic 
phenomena; and it comes to us with the more authority, as it has served to guide the 
speculations of one who has made so great an advance in the practical part of electric 
science, both by introducing a consistent system of units in electrical measurement, and 
by actually determining electrical quantities with an accui-acy hitherto unknown. 

♦ El«5trodyttamifiche Maagsbestimnumgen. Leipzic Trans, vol. i, 1849, and Tayloe’s Scientific Memoirs, vol. r. 
lart. aiv. 

t “ Explieare tentater quomodo fiat ut Incis planum polarizatioais per Tires electriois vel magneticas decli- 
netur.”—Halis Saxonum, 1858. 
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(2) The medhiamml difficulties, however, which are involved in the a^nmpti<M df 
particles acting at a distance with forces which depend on their velocities are such m 
to prevent me from considering this theory as an ultimate one, though it may have hem^ 
mid may he u^fol in leading to the co(«dmation of phenomana. 

I have therefore preferred to seek an explsmation of the fact in another directicm, by 
suppodng them to be produced by actions which go on in the surrounding medium as 
well as in the excited bodies, and endeavouring to explain the action between distant 
bodies without assuming the existence of forces capable of acting directly at senrible 
distances. 

(3) The theory I propose may therefore be called a theory of the Ekctrorm^Ua 
b^mise it has to do with the space in the neighbourhood of the electric or magnetic bo^^ 
and it may be called a Eynamical Theory, because it assumes that in that sjwtce tlmre m 
matter in motion, by which the observed electromagnetic phenomena are produc^^ 

(4) The electromagnetic field is that part of space which contains and surrminds 
bodies in electric or magnetic conditions. 

It may be filled with any kind of matter, or we may endeavour to render it empty of 
all gross matter, as in the case of Geisslee’s tubes and other so-called vacua. 

There is always, however, enough of matter left to receive and transmit the undulatiems 
of light and heat, and it is because the transmission of these radiations is not greatly 
altered when transparent bodies of measurable density are substituted for the so-called 
vacuum, that we are obliged to admit that the undulations are those of an sethereal 
substance, and not of the gross matter, the presence of which merely modifies in some 
way the motion of the aether. 

We have therefore some reason to believe, from the phenomena of light and heat, 
that there is an sethereal medium filling space and permeating bodies, capable of being 
set in motion and of transmitting that motion from one part to another, and of (x>iH- 
munieating that motion to gross matter so as to heat it and affect it in various ways, 

(5) Now the energy communicated to the body in heating it must have form^ly 
existed in the moving medium, for the undulations had left the source of h^t some time 
before they reached the body, and during that time the energy must have been half in 
the form of motion of the medium and half in the form of elastic re^ience. From 
these considerations Profe^or W. Thomson has argued ♦, that the medium must have a 
density capable of comparison with that of gross matter, and has even assigned mi 

rior limit to that* density. 

(8) We may therefore receive, as a datum derived from a branch of ^ence inde¬ 
pendent of that with which we have to deal, the existaace of a pervading mwMnrn, of 
small but real density, capable of being set in motion, and of transmitting motion frora 
one part to another with great, but not infinite, velocity. 

Hence the parts of this medium must be so connected that the motion of one parf 

* Oa &e Pebble Deadty of the Lominiferotis Medimm, and on the Meebanical Tdae of s (kMe of 
Sunlight,” Transactions of the Boyal Socieiy of Edinhuigh (1854), p. 57. 
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depm^ m wmm mmf m. fte ibk^h #£ tite rest; imd at t&e »me tiiae theg© aDwnemoas 
wm^ Im a mj^sm kind of eks^ yieldii^, imee the «>nmiunic^ion of motion 

ii n<rt: ii^fcatowjns, hnt o^npi^ time. 

Ifhe w^tett m therefore ca^hk of recemng and storing np tw kinds of meagy, 
Ab ‘‘ iKJtual ” eneigy depending on the motions of ite parts, and “ potential ” 
enmgy, consisting of the work which the medium will do in recovering from displace- 
m^t in riitue of its elasticity. 

propagation of undulations consists in the continual transformation of one of 
forms of energy into the other alternately, and at any instant the amount of 
in the whole medium is equally divided, so that half is energy of motion, and 
hdlf is eiastib resilience. 

(7) A medium having such a constitution may be capable of other kiirds of moticm 
jmd dkplacement than those which produce the phenomena of light and heat, and sonm 
of these may be of such a kind that they may be evidenced to our senses by the pheno- 
mem. they produce. 

(8) Now we know that the luminiferous medium is in certain c^es acted on by 
magnetism; for Faraday* discovered that when a plane polarized ray tra^rses a trans¬ 
parent diamagnetic medium in the direction of the lines of magnetic force produced by 
magnets or currents in the neighbourhood, the plane of polarization is cau^d to rotate. 

This rotation is always in the direction in which positive electricity must be carried 
round the diam^netic body in order to produce the actual magnetization of the field. 

M. VERDErf has since discovered that if a paramagnetic body, such as solution of 
perchloride of iron in ether, be substituted for the diamagnetic body, the rotatimi is in 
the opporite direction. 

Now Professor W. ThomsonJ has pointed out that no distribution of forces acting 
tetween the parts of a medium whose only motion is that of the luminous vibrations, is 
sufficient to account for the phenomena, but that we must admit the existence of a 
mn^on in the medium depending on the magnetization, in addition to the vibratory 
moticm whidi constitutes light. 

it is true that the rotation by magnetism of the plane of polarizaticm has been 
•©^»rved only in media of considerable denrity; but the properties of the n^netic field 
are not so much altered by the substitution of one medium for another, or for a.voeman, 
m to allow us to mippose tiaat the dense medium does anything more thmi mcorely mt^ify 
tiie nmtion of the eth^. We have therefore warrantable grounds fiar infuixmgwhet^ 
mity not be a motion of the ethereal medium going on wheievar magnetic effects 
jGPe ol^med, ami we haw some rea^n to ®ippose that this motion is one of rotetion, 
tile Aeoticm erf tiie m^netic force as its axis. 

(9) We now consider anotiier phenomenon oh^rved m the el®Jtrcmiagim& 

* Experimental EesearcB.^, Series 19. . . 

t Comptes l^ndns (1856, fteeend half year, p. 529, and 1857, firat half year-, p. 1^9). 
t Erooe^in^ the Be^al Sodw^y, June 1866 and June 1861. , 
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fi^4 Whaa m hoif is aorops the oi ii^pe& force it expa^e^ wto m 
<^ed Mk el^jteH^tiTe iotm; the two extremities of the body temi to becMae 
sitely electiiiM, mid aa diectric current tends %o flow through the body. Wha^ Ae 
electecaaotiie foa’c^ is sufficiently powerbil, and is made to act on certain i^mpo^d 
bodi^ it decompose them, and causes one of their components to *pass towards one 
extr^aiiy of the body, and the other in the opposite direction. 

Here we have evidence of a force causing an electric cunrent in i^ite of tmst^ 
ance; elecfaifying the extremities of a body in opposite ways, a conditicm wMdi is 
sustained only by the action of the electromotive force, and which, as soon as that force 
is removed, tends, with an equal and opposite force, to produce a counter current through 
the body and to restore the original electrical state of the body; and finally, if stroi^ 
enough, tearing to pieces chemical compounds and canning their components in oppo¬ 
site directions, while their natural tendency is to combine, and to combine with a force 
which can generate an electromotive force in the reverse direction. 

This, then, is a force acting on a body caused by its motion through the electro¬ 
magnetic field, or by changes occurring in that field itself; and the effect of the force is 
either to produce a current and heat the body, or to decompose the body, or, when it 
can do neither, to put the body in a state of electric polarization,—state of constmint 
in which opposite extremities are oppositely electrified, and from which the body tends 
to relieve itself as soon as the disturbing force is removed. 

(10) According to the theory which I propose to explain, this “electromotive force’* 
is the force called into play during the communication of motion from one part of the 
medium to another, and it is by means of this force that the motion of one part causes 
motion in another part. When electromotive force acts on a conducting circuit, it pro¬ 
duces a current, which, as it meets with resistance, occasions a continual transformation 
of electrical energy into heat, which is incapable of being restored again to the form of 
electrical energy by any reversal of the process, 

(11) But when electromotive force acts on a dielectric it produces a state of pok^ri- 
zation of its parts similar in distribution to the polarity of the parts of a mass of iron 
under the influence of a magnet, and like the magnetic polarization, capable of being 
described as a state in which every particle has its opposite poles in opposite con- 
ditions*. 

In a dielectric under the action of electromotive force, we may coni^ive that the 
electrici^ in each molecule is so displaced that one side is rendered positively and the 
other n^atively electrical, but that the electricity remains entirely connects with the 
mol^ule, and does not jmss from one molecule to another. The effect of this a^cm on 
the whole dielectric mass is to produce a general displacement of electridty m a 
tain dir^stion* This displacem^t does not amount to a current, because when it has 
attaint to a certein value it remains constant, but it is the commencement of a mrrmit, 
and ite variatiims constitute currents in the positive or the native direction 

* FasabaTi B«i. Smesi XL j M(wa3orn, Mem. della Soj. ItaUana (Modena), vol. xmv. 2. p. 40, 
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or dea*easHig. In tlie inteiior of the diel^trfe there 
k ^ of ^j^trifimlioii, because the electrification of the surface of any mdecttle 

is neutrafized by the oppc^ite electrification of the surface of the molecules in cont^ 
wiA it? hut at the bounding surface of the dielectric, where the etetrifimlion is not 
nei^i^ted, we fidd the phenomena which indicate positive or negative electrification. 

The r^ation between the electromotive force and the amount of electric displacement 
it produces depends on the nature of the dielectric, the same electromotive force pro¬ 
ducing generally a ^eater electric displacement in solid dielectrics, such as glass or 
sulphur, than in air. 

(12) Here, then, we perceive another effect of electromotive force, namely, electric 
displficement, which according to our theory is a kind of elastic yielding to the action 
of the force, similar to that which takes place in structures and machines owing to the 
want of perfect rigidity of the connexions. 

(13) The practical investigation of the inductive capacity of dielectrics is rendered 
difficult on account of two disturbing phenomena. The first is the conductivity of the 
dielectric, which, though in many cases exceedingly small, is not altogether insensible. 
The second is the phenomenon called electric absorption*, invii'tue of which, when the 
dielectric is exposed to electromotive force, the electric displacement gradually increases, 
and when the electromotive force is removed, the dielectric does not instantly return to 
its primitive state, but only discharges a portion of its electrification, and when left to 
itself gradually acquires electrification on its surface, as the interior gradually becomes 
depolarized. Almost all solid dielectrics exhibit this phenomenon, which gives rise to 
the residual charge in the Leyden jar, and to several phenomena of electric cables 
described by Mr. F. JEi^KiFf. 

(14) We have here tn^o other kinds of yielding besides the yielding of the perfect 
dielectric, which we have compared to a perfectly elastic body. The yielding due to 
conductivity may be compared to that of a viscous fluid (that is to say, a fluid having 
great internal friction), or a soft solid on which the smallest force produces a permanent 
alteration of figure increasing with the time during which the force acts. The yielding 
due to electric absorption may be compared to that of a cellular elastic body containing 
a tiiick fluid in its cavities. Such a body, when subjected to pressure, is compressed by 
degrees on account of the gradual yielding of the thick fluid; and when the pressure is 
r^oved it does not at once recover its figure, because the elasticity of the substance of 
the body has gradually to overcome the tenacity of the fluid before it can regain (x>m- 
plete equiliteium. 

^veiul liolid bodies in which no such structure as we have supposed (^n be found, 
seem toi po^e^ a mechanical p’operty of this kind J; and it seems probable that the 

• Pasabat, Exp. Bes. 1^3-.1250. 

t of Brifisk 1859, p. 248; and Eeport of Committee of Board of Trade on Submarine 

Cables, 188 & 464. 

t As, for instance, tke composition of glue, teeacle, &c., of which small plastic figures are made, which after 
bring distorted gradualiy recover their riiape. 
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^leetrios, aaay possess tfee aadbgotis el^riiml ®ai ^ 

vmj tewe cofr^onding properties lelating to the aequmtioB, :^te»ti^^ li^ 
io^ etf magc^fe potoity. 

|i§^) M therefore that certain phenomena in electricity and magnefem 

to mme oonclnsion as those of optics, namely, that there is an fetl^ieal m^tm 
fdl bodies, and modified only in degree by their presence; that the parts of 
tto mediim mre capable of being set in motion by electric currents and magnets; that 
this motion is communicated from one part of the medium to another by forces arising 
from the connexions of those parts; that under the action of these forces there is a 
c^i^ia yieldii^ depending on the elasticity of these connexions; and that tharefore 
eaei^ in two different forms may exist in the medium, the one form being the aotuai 
ene%y of motion of its parts, and the other being the potential energy stored up in the 
connexions, in virtue of their elasticity. 

(16) Thus, then, we are led to the conception of a complicated mechanism capable 
of a vast variety of motion, but at the same time so connected that the motion of cne 
part depends, according to definite relations, on the motion of other parts, these motions 
being communicated by forces arising from the relative displacement of the connected 
parts, in virtue of their elasticity. Such a mechanism must be subject to the general 
laws of Dynamics, and we ought to be able to work out all the consequences of its 
motion, provided we know the form of the relation between the motions of the parts. 

(17) We know that when an electric current is established in a conducting circuit, 
the neighbouring part of the field is characterized by certain magnetic properties, and 
that if two circuits are in the field, the magnetic properties of the field due to the two 
currents are combined. Thus each part of the field is in connexion with both ctarents, 
and the two currents are put in connexion with each other in virtue of their con- 
nexiMi with the magnetization of the field. The first result of this connexion that 1 
propose to examine, is the induction of one current by another, and by the motion of 
conductors in the field. 

The second result, which is deduced from this, is the mechanical action between con¬ 
ductors carrying currents. The phenomenon of the induction of currents been 
deduced from their mechanical action by Helmholtz * and Thomson f. I have follow^ 
the reverse order, and deduced the mechanical action from the laws of induction, I 
have then described experimental methods of determining the quantities L, M, N, on 
which these phenomena depend. 

(18) I then apply the phenomena of induction and attraction of curr^te to the 
eaq^ration of the electromagnetic field, and the laying down systems of lines of 
lietic force which indicate its m^netic properties. By exploring the s^me ffdd wfrh s 
magnet, I show the distribution of its equipotential magnetic surfaces, cutting the lines 
of force at right angles. 

♦ “ CcKttservation of Force,” Physical Society of Berlin, 1847; and Tatlob’s Scientiie 
p.U4i 

t Beports of the British Association, 1848; Philosophical Marine, Dec. 1851. 
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i» ^er t# la^f »»ills within the poi^ <rf symWkal calcalattMts 11th®i 
expre^ tiiem ia the form of the Genei*al Equatkms of the Swjtromagn^ JKdW. 

{A) Hfce between electric di^acemmt, tame i»d hstnl 

f^raapouaded of Imth. 

(^ Hfeg adhidiM h^ween the lines of magnetic force and the mdnciive ^^feseaite of 
a <^rciiit, as already deduced from the laws (rf indnction. 

(C) The rdbtion between the strength of a current and its m^^tic effe<^ accxaxMj^ 
to the diectom^netic system of measuremmt. 

(D) The value of the electromotive force in a body, as arising from the motion of riie 
body in the field, the alteration of the field itself, and the variation of dectric 
^totial from one part of the field to another. 

(E) The relation between electric displacement, and the electromotive force which 
produces it. 

(F) The relation between an electric current, and the electromotive force which pm- 
duces it. 

(G) The relation between the amount of free electricity at any point, and the electiic 
displacements in the neighbourhood. 

(H) The relation between the increase or diminution of free electricity and the elec¬ 
tric currents in the neighbourhood. 

There are twenty of these equations in all, involving twenty variable quantities. 

(19) I then express in terms of these quantities the intrinsic energy of the Electi*©- 
magnetic Field as depending partly on its magnetic and partly on its electric polarisa¬ 
tion at every point. 

From this I determine the mechanical force acting, 1st, on a moveable conductor 
carrying an electric current; 2ndly, on a magnetic pole; 3rdly, on an electrified body. 

The last result, namely, the mechanical force acting on an electrified body, gives rise 
to an independent method of electrical measurement founded on its electrostatic effects. 
The relation between the units employed in the two methods is shown to depend on 
what I have called the “electric elasticity” of the medium, and to be a velocity, w^hich 
has been experimentally determined by MM. Weber and Kohlrausch. 

I then show how to calculate the electrostatic capacity of a condenser, and the 
specific inductive capacity of a dielectric. 

The case of a condenser composed of parallel layers of substances of different electric 
resistances and inductive capacities is i^xt examined, and it is shown that the pheno¬ 
menon called electric absorption will generally occur, that is, the condenser, when 
suddenly dischm'ged, will after a short time show signs of a residual charge. ^ 

(20) The general ^nations are next applied to the case of a magnetic disturbance 
propagated through a non-conducting field, and it is shown that the only disturbances 
which can be so propagated are those which are transverse to the direction of propaga¬ 
tion, and that the velocity of propagation is the velocity v, found from experiments such 
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m tiioa^ a£ WEmm^ wMcit ^ppes^ the number of deetro^at^k wdiM <rf 
wMdh Me m one electromagneik imit. 

This velodly is so nearly that of light, that it seems we have stroag r^c® to 
clnde ttiat iteelf (including radiant heat, and other radiations if any) is an ele^o- 
mi^etic disturbance in the form of waves propagated through the electeon^gne^ 
ac^Mding to electromagnetic laws. If so, the agreement between the ^Mddty of the 
m^um as calculated from the rapid alternations of luminous vibrations, and as found 
by the slow processes of electrical experiments, shows how perfect and regular the 
elastic properties of the medium must be when not encumbered with any matter denser 
than air. If the same character of the elasticity is retained in dense transparent bodies, 
it appears that the square of the index of refraction is equal to the product of the 
specific dielectric capacity and the specific magnetic capacity. Conducting media are 
shown to absorb such radiations rapidly, and therefore to be generally opaque. 

The conception of the propagation of transverse magnetic disturbances to the exclu¬ 
sion of normal ones is distinctly set forth by Professor Faeaday* in his “Thoughts on 
Hay Vibrations.” The electromagnetic theory of light, as proposed by him, is the same 
in substance as that which I have begun to develope in this paper, except that in 1846 
there were no data to calculate the velocity of propagation. 

(21) The general equations are then applied to the calculation of the coefficients of 
mutual induction of two circular currents and the coefficient of self-induction in a coil. 
The want of uniformity of the current in the different parts of the section of a wire at 
the commencement of the current is investigated, I believe for the first time, and the 
consequent correction of the coefficient of self-induction is found. 

These results are applied to the calculation of the self-induction of the coil used in 
the experiments of the Committee of the British Association on Standards of Electric 
Kesistance, and the value compared with that deduced from the experiments. 

PAET II.—OK ELECTEOMAGKETIC INDITCTIOK. 

Electromagnetic Momentum of a Current. 

(22) We may begin by considering the state of the field in the neighbourhood of an 
electric current. We know that magnetic forces are excited in the field, their direction 
and magnitude depending according to known laws upon the form of the conductor 
carrying the current. When the strength of the current is increased, all the magnetic 
effects are increased in the ^me proportion. Now, if the magnetic state of the field 
depends on motions of the medium, a certain force must be exerted in order to incr^se 
or dimmish these motions, and when the motions are excited they continue, so that the 
effect of the connexion between the current and the electromagnetic field surrounding 
it, is to endow the current with a kind of momentum, just as the connexion between 
the driving-point of a machine and a fly-wheel endows the driving-point with an addi- 

♦ Philosophical Magazine, May 1846, or Erperimental Researches, iii. p. 447. 
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tkiidl awMUaatoi, wMA. m&f hB c^leA the Hiom^tam ci the fly-wheel leiac^ to 
the driving-point. The nnhalanced force acting on the driving-point merges thfe 
mon^tnni, and ia m^snred by the rate of its incr^se. 

In #ie case of electric enrrents, the resistance to sudden increase or diminntion of 
produces effects exactly like those of momentum, but the amount of this mo¬ 
mentum depends on the shape of the conductor and the relative position of its different 
part^. 

Mutual Action of two Currents. 

(23) If there are two electric currents in the field, the magnetic force at any point is 
that compounded of the forces due to each current separately, and since the two currents 
are in connexion with every point of the field, they will be in connexion with each other, 
so that any increase or diminution of the one wdl produce a force acting with or con¬ 
trary to the other. 


Dynamical Illustraticm of Deduced Momentum. 

(24) As a dynamical illustration, let us suppose a body C so connected with two 
independent driving-points A and B that its velocity is y? times that of A together with 
g times that of B. Let u be the velocity of A, v that of B, and w that of C, and let 
Sy, h be their simultaneous displacements, then by the general equation of dynamics*, 

C^Sz=XS«+YSy, 


where X and Y are the forces acting at A and B. 

But 

dw du dv 

M-P'S+iJt' 

and 

Substituting, and remembering that and are independent, 


:S.=j^{Cfu+Opgv), 


( 1 ) 


We may caU Qp^uA-Cpqv the momentum of C referred to A, and its 

momentum referred to B; then we may say that the effect of the force X is to increa^ the 
mommitum of C referred to A, and that of Y to increase its momentum referred B. 

If there are many bodies connected with A and B in a similar way but with different 
values of p and f, we may tr^t the question in the same way by assuming 

L=2(Cp*), M=:g(qp5?), andN=2(CfX 

* X46BAS6B, Mec. Anal. ii. 2. §. 5. 
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where the stiiM»€m is est«^ed to all the bodies with their proper Talwesof IX f. 

^en the taomeet®® dF tl^ system referred to A is 
Lu H-Mt?, 


aM refermi to B, 


Mu*^Nv, 


aad we ^all hme 

X=|(L»+Mt>), 

Y=2(M«+Nt,), 


( 2 ) 


wh^e X and Y are the external forces acting on A and B. 

(25) To make the illustration more complete we have only to suppose that the 
motion of A is resisted by a force proportional to its velocity, which we may call 
and that of B by a similar force, which we may call Sv^ R and S being coefficients of 
resistance. Then if f and f} are the forces on A and B 


^=X-f-R^^=R?^ “b ^ "b ^1 ^) > 
,=Y+S» =Si)+j(M«+Nj.) 


If the velocity of A be increased at the rale then in order to prevent B from moving 
a force, 55 = ^(Mu) must be applied to it. 

This effect on B, due to an increase of the velocity of A, corresponds to the electro¬ 
motive force on one circuit arising from an increase in the strength of a neighbouring 
circuit. 

This dynamical illustration is to be considered merely as assisting the reader to under¬ 
stand what is meant in mechanics by Reduced Momentum. The facts of the induction 
of currents as depending on the variations of the quantity called Electromagnetic Mo¬ 
mentum, or Electrotonic State, rest on the experiments of Faraday*, FELicrf, &c. 


Coefficients of Induction for Two Circuits. 

(26) In the electromagnetic field the values of L, M, N depend on the distribution 
of the magnetic effects due to the two circuits, and this distribution depends only on 
the form and relative position of the circuits. Hence L, M, N are quantities depending 
on tlm form and relative position of the circuits, and are subject to variation with the 
motion of the conductors. It will be presently seen that L, M, N are geometrical 
quantities of the nature of lines, that is, of one dimmision in space; L depends on the 
form of the first conductor, which we shall call A, N on that of the second, which we 
shall call B, and M on the relative position of A and B. 

(27) Let I be the electromotive force acting on A, x the strength of the current, and 

* Experimental Besearches, Series I., IX. t Annales de (Mmie, ser. 3. xxxir. (1852) p, 64. 
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M tike Tmmtm.ce, tikm wyi tiie r^istiag force. la steady curreals the Seetxe- 
motive force just balances the resisting force, but in variable currents the resaltot 
force |=E^ is expended in increasing the “ electomagnetic momentum,” using the 
word momentiun merely to express that which is generated by a force acting during a 
time, that is, a velocity existing in a body. 

In the case of electric currents, the force in action is not ordinary mechanical force, at 
least we are not as yet able to measure it as common force, but we call it electromotive 
fcarce, and the body moved is not merely the electricity in the conductor, but something 
outride the conductor, and capable of being affected by oriier conduch>rs in the neighbour¬ 
hood carrying currents. In this it resembles rather the reduced momentum of a driving- 
point of a machine as influenced by its mechanical connexions, than that of a rimple 
moving body like a cannon ball, or water in a tube. 

Electromagnetic Eelatiom of two Conducting Circuits. 

(28.) In the case of two conducting circuits, A and B, we shall assume that the 
electromagnetic momentum belonging to A is 

Lr +My, 

and that belonging to B, 

where L, M, N correspond to the same quantities in the dynamical illustration, except 
that they are supposed to be capable of variation when the conductors A or B are 
moved. 

Then the equation of the current .r in A will be 

i=a!;+^(Lr+My),.(4) 

and that of y in B 

,=Sy+|(Mj;+%),.(5) 

where i and are the electromotive forces, x and y the currents, and R and S the 
resistances in A and B respectively. 

Induction of one Current by anoiker. 

(29) Case 1st. Let there be no electromotive force on B, except that which arises 
from the action of A, and let the current of A increase flx>m 0 to the value x, then 

^+^(Str+Ny)=0, 

whence ........ 

that is, a quantity of electricity Y, being the total induced current, will flow through B 
when X rises from 0 to x. This is induction by variation of the current in the primary 

3s2 
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conductor. Wken M is pomtive, the induced current due to increase of the primary 
current is negative. 

Induction hy Motion of Conductor. 

(BO) Ckse 2nd. Let x remain constant, and let M change from M to M^, then 


so that if M is increased, which it will be by the primary and secondary circuits 
approaching each other, there will be a negative induced current, the total quantity of 
electricity passed through B being Y. 

This is induction by the relative motion of the primary and secondary conductors. 
Equation of WorTc and Energy. 

(31) To form the equation between work done and energy produced, multiply (1) by 
w and (2) by y, and add 

iir+)^==E^+S/+ir^(LarH-My)+3/^(lVLr+Ny).(8) 

Here lx is the work done in unit of time by the electromotive force I acting on the 
current x and maintaining it, and ny is the work done by the electromotive force y}. 
Hence the left-hand side of the equation represents the work done by the electromotive 
forces in unit of time. 

Heat produced hy the Current. 

(32) On the other side of the equation we have, first, 

Ilr^-fS/=H,.(9) 

which represents the work done in overcoming the resistance of the circuits in unit of 
time. This is converted into heat. The remaining terms represent work not converted 
into heat. Hiey may be written 

Intrinsic Energy of the Currents. 

(33) If M, N are constant, the whole work of the electromotive forces which is 
not spent against resistance will be devoted to the development of the currents. The 
whole intrinsic energy of the currents is therefore 

.. ( 10 ) 

This miei^ mdsts in a form imperceptible to our senses, probably as actual motion, the 
of this motion being not merdy the conducting circuits, but the space surrounding 
them. 
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Mec^meal Action between Condnctom. 

(34) The remaining terms, 

,dL^ , dM , ,dN ^ ™ 

.( 11 ) 


represent the work done in unit of time arising from the variations of L, M, and N, or, 
what is the same thing, alterations in the form and position of the conducting circuits 
A and B. 

Now if work is done when a body is moved, it must arise from ordinary mechanical 
force acting on the body while it is moved. Hence this part of the expression shows 
that there is a mechanical force urging every part of the conductors themselves in that 
direction in which L, M, and N will be most increased. 

The existence of the electromagnetic force between conductors carrying currents is 
therefore a direct consequence of the joint and independent action of each current on 
the electromagnetic field. If A and B are allowed to approach a distance ds, so as to 
increase M from M to M' while the currents are a^‘ and then the work done will be 

and the force in the direction of ds will be 


dM 


( 12 ) 


and this will be an attraction if x and y are of the same sign, and if M is increased as 
A and B approach. 

It appears, therefore, that if we admit that the unresisted part of electromotive force 
goes on as long as it acts, generating a self-persistent state of the current, which 
we may call (from mechanical analogy) its electromagnetic momentum, and that this 
momentum depends on circumstances external to the conductor, then both induction of 
currents and electromagnetic attractions may be proved by mechanical reasoning. 

What I have called electromagnetic momentum is the same quantity which is called 
by Faeaday* the electrotonic state of the circuit, every change of which involves the 
action of an electromotive force, just as change of momentum involves the action of 
mechanical force. 

If, therefore, the phenomena described by Faeadat in the Ninth Series of his Expe¬ 
rimental Eesearches were the only known facts about electric currents, the laws of 
Ampere relating to the attraction of conductors carrying currents, as well as friose 
of Faraday about the mutual induction of currents, might be deduced by mechanical 
reasoning. 

In order to bring these results within the range of experimental verification, I shall 
next investigate the case of a single current, of two currents, and of the six currents 
in the electric balance, so as to enable the experimenter to determine the values of 
L, M, N. 

• Experimental R^^urches, Series I. 60, &c. 
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Case of a single Circuit. 

(35) The equation of the current a: in a circuit whose resistance is R, and whose 
coefficient of self-induction is L, acted on by an external electromotive force is 

.(13) 

When I is constant, the solution is of the form 

where a is the value of the current at the commencement, and h is its final value. 

The total quantity of electricity which passes in time where t is great, is 


.(14) 

The value of the integral of of with resp^t to the time is 

.(15) 


.The actual current changes gradually from the initial value a to the final value 5, but 
the values of the integrals of x and are the same as if a steady current of intensity 

were to flow for a time 2~, and were then succeeded by the steady current b. 
The time .2^ is generally so minute a fraction of a second, that the efiects on the galvano- 

^meter and dynamometer may be cadeulated as if the impulse were instantanmus. 

If the circuit consists of a battery and a coil, then, when the circuit is first completed, 
theeflfects are the same as if the current had only half its final strength during the time 

2^. T^is diminution of the current, due to induction, is sometimes called the counter- 

Sr 

current. 

(i6) if an Additional resistance r is suddenly thrown into the circuit, as by breaking 
contact, so as to force the current to pass through a thin wire of resistance r, then the 

mi^nal current is and the final current is • 

The current of induction is then and continues for a time 2 . This 

HfR+r) R+r 

uuirmt is greater than that whitfr the battery can maintain in the ^o wires E ^d r, 
and may ^ efficient to ignite the thin wire r. 

When wjptcmt is broken by separating the wires in air, this additional reristaaee is 
given by the interposed air, and since the electromotive force across the new resiftenee 
is very great, a spark mil be forced across. 
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If the electremoUTe .tece is of .the form Esinp#, as m themse of a QoM^rerolmg in 
a nmpietie feld, then ^ 

a?=:“sin(^~a}, 

where and tana=^- 


CcLse of two Circuits. 


(37) Let K be the primary circuit and S'the secondary circuit, then we have a case 
similar to that of the induction coil. 

The equations of currents are those marked A and B, and we may here assume 
L, M, N as constant because there is no motion of the conductors. The equations 
then become 


S2,+m|+n|=o.| 


(13*) 


To find the total quantity of electricity which passes, we have only to integrate these 
equations with respect to t ; then if be the strengths of the currents at time 0, 
and Xi , yi at time t, and if X, Y be the quantities of electricity passed through each 
circuit during time 

X=]|{i«+L(^^„-«^.)-|-M(y,—y.)}, ] 

.( 14 *) 


Y='^{ M{^,—^,)+N(y„—y,)}. 


When the circuit B is completed, then the total currents up to time t, when t is 
great, are found by making 

^0—^5 ^1=-^, ^^,=0, ^j = 0; 

then 

Y=-^x, .(16*) 


The value of the total counter-current in E. is therefore independent of the secondary 
circuit, and the induction current in the secondary circuit depends only on M, the 
coeificient of induction between the coils, S the resistance of the secondary coil, and 
the final strength of the current in R. 

When the electromotive force | ceases to act, there is an extra current in the pri¬ 
mary circuit, and a positive induced current in the secondary circuit, whose values are 
equal and opposite to those produced on making contact. 

(38) All questions relating to the total quantity of transient currents, as measured 
by the impulse given to the magnet of the galvanometer, may be sohed in this way 
without the necessity of a complete solution of the equations. The heating effect of 
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liie current, and liie impni^ it gives to the suspended cod of Webee’s dynamometer, 
depend on the square of the current at every instant during the short time it lasts. 
Hence we must obtain the solution of the equations, and from the solution we may find 
the effects both on the galvanometer and dynamometer; and we may then make u^ of 
the method of Webee for estimating the intensity and duration of a current uniform 
while it lasts which would produce the same effects. 

(39) Let % he the roots of the equation 


(LN-MV+{RN-fLS)w+ES=0, ..(16) 

and let the primary coil be acted on by a constant electromotive force Kc, so that c is 
the constant current it could maintain; then the complete solution of the equations for 
making contact is 

• • • • 

.( 18 ) 


cM 




From these we obtain for calculating the impulse on the dynamometer, 


. 

. 

The effects of the current in the secondary coil on the galvanometer and dynamometer 
are the same as those of a uniform current 


for a time 


1 MR 
^^RN+LS 



by 


(40) The equation between work and energy may be easily verified, 
the electromotive force is 


I=c®(B^—L). 


The work done 


Work done in overcoming resistance and producing heat, 

Energy remaining in the system, 

(41) If the circuit E is suddenly and completely inteiTupted while carrying a current 
c, then the equation of the current in the secondary coil would be 

M 

This current begins with a value c~, and gradually disapj^ars. 
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The toM qnaatity of electricity is c?^, and the value of ^fdt is 

The effects on the galvanometer and dynamometer are equal to those of a uniform 

curroit for a time 

^ N S 

llie heating effect is therefore greater than that of the current on making contact. 
(42) If an electromotive force of the form i=E cos pt acts on the circuit E, then if 
the circuit S is removed, the value of x will be 

E 

sin(^^--«), 

where 

A^=E^+Ly, 

and 

tan «=^* 


The effect of the presence of the circuit S in the neighbourhood is to alter the value 
of A and a, to that which they would be if E become 


and L became 


MS 


T « MN 


Hence the effect of the presence of the circuit S is to increase the apparent resistance and 
diminish the apparent self-induction of the circuit E. 


On the Determination of Coefficients of Induction hy the Electric Balance. 

(43) The electric balance consists of six con¬ 
ductors joining four points, ACHE, two and two. 

One pair, A C, of these points is connected through 
the battery B. The opposite pair, D E, is connected 
through the galvanometer G. Then if the resistances 
of the four remaining conductors are represented by 
P, Q, E, S, and the currents in them by x, x—z, y, 
and y-\-z^ the current through G will be z. Let the 
potentials at the four points be A, C, D, E. Then the conditions of steady currents may 
' be found from the equations 

A -D q^-r)=D-C, 1 

Es^=A-E S(y4-z)=E-C, .(21) 

G2=D~E B(ar-i“y)=—A-fC+E.J 

Solving these equations for 2 , we find 



^{p+q+b+s+®(p+i)(q+s)^"^(p+q)(b+s)+pqes(^+^+^+^^}”“^(i"s qe)- 
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In this expression F is the electromotiTe force of the battery, z the current t^si^h 
the galvanometer when it has become steady. P, Q, R, S the resistances in the four 
arms. B that of the battery and electrodes, and G that of the galvanometer. 

(44) If PS=QB, then 2 = 0 , and there will be no steady current, but a tranmeait 
current through the galvanometer may be produced on making or breaking circuit on 
account of induction, and the indications of the galvanometer may be used to determine 
the coefficients of induction, provided we understand the actions which take place. 

We shall suppose PS=QR, so that the current z vanishes when sufficient time is 
allowed, and 

F(?-hQ)(R+S) 

<P+U)~5^(R-Hb)- (P4.Q)(R+s) + B(P+a)(R + sy 


Let the induction coefficients between P, Q, R S, be 
given by the following Table, the coefficient of induction 
of P on itself being p, between P and Q, and so on. 

Let g be the coefficient of induction of the galvanometer 
on itself, and let it be out of the reach of the inductive 
influence of P, Q, R, S (as it must be in order to avoid 
direct action of P, Q, R, S on the needle). Let X, Y, Z be the integrals of jr, z 
with respect to t. At making contact z are zero. After a time z disappeai's, and 
s and y reach constant values. The equations for each conductor will therefore be 



P 

Q 

R 

S 

p 

F 

h 

k 

1 

Q 

h 

9. 

m 

n 

R 

h 

m 

r 

0 

S 

1 

n 

0 

s 


PX +{p +/t >+(* 4-Z 

Q(X.-Z)+{h+q )x+(m+n)tfz=pdt-^Cdt, 
RY +{k+m)x+{r +o)y=]Adt-]Mt, 

S(Y+Z) +(Z +B >r+(o +«)y=jE<«-j’Crf«, 
GZ=j’D«d-5E<f«. 


(24) 


Solving these equations for Z, we find 


z{p+5+R+S+B(p+y(5+s)+G(ks)(-R+s)+PQ^(P+‘^+®+S)) 

=~^Ps{p~5“b+S+^‘(p~q)+*( l~p) "•"^(a+e) ~”*(p+s) 


(25) 


(46) Now let the deflection of the galvanometer by the instantaneous current whose 
intensity is Z be a. 

Let the permanent deflection produced by making the ratio ©f PS to QR^ | inst^ 
unity, be 

Also kt the time of vibration <rf the galvanometer needle from r^t to r^t be T. 
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T^en calliiig the quantity 


p-Q-R+l+'^G-g) +*(i“l) + ^(l+^)“’“(?+l)+”fe-9 +‘’G~l)=’'’ 


we find 


Z_2sin la. T_ T 

2 lau $ T 1 — ^ 


(27) 


In determining r by experiment, it is best to make the alteration of resistance in one 
of the arms by means of the arrangement described by Mr. Jenkin in the Report of the 
British Association for 1863, by which any value of § from 1 to 1-01 can be accurately 
measured. 

We observe (a) the greatest deflection due to the impulse of induction when the 
galvanometer is in circuit, when the connexions are made, and when the resistances are 
so adjusted as to give no permanent current. 

We then observe (/3) the greatest deflection produced by the permanent cuiTent when 
the resistance of one of the arms is increased in the ratio of 1 to the galvanometer 
not being in circuit till a little while after the connexion is made with the battery. 

In order to eliminate the efiects of resistance of the air, it is best to vary § till /3=2a 

nearly; then , « • i 

^ ^1^., ^2sm4a 

. 


(28) 


If all the arms of the balance except P consist of resistance coils of very fine wire of 
no great length and doubled before being coiled, the induction coefficients belonging to 

these coils will be insensible, and r will be reduced to ^. The electric balance there¬ 
fore afibrde the means of measuring the self-induction of any circuit whose resistance is 
known. 

(46) It may also be used to determine the coefficient of induction between two 
circuits, as for instance, that between P and S which we have called m; but it would be 
more convenient to measure this by directly measuring the current, as in (37), without 

using the balance. We may also ascertain the equality of ^ and ^ by there being no 

current of induction, and thus, when we know the value ofy>, we may determine that of 
g' by a more perfect method than the comparison of deflections. 


Exploration of the Electromagnetic Field, 

(47) Let us now suppose the primary circuit A to be of invariable form, and let us 
explore the electromagnetic field by means of the secondary circuit B, which we shall 
suppose to be variable in form and position. 

We may begin by supposing B to consist of a short straight (X)nductor with its extre¬ 
mities sliding on two parallel conducting rails, which m:e put in connexion at some 
distance from the sliding-piece. 


3t2 
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Then, if sliding the moveable conductor in a given direction increases the value irf M, 
a n^ative electepmotive force will act in the circuit B, tending to produce a negative 
current in B during the motion of the diding-piece. 

If a current be kept up in the circuit B, then the sliding-piece will itself tend to 
move in that direction, which causes M to increase. At every point of the field there 
will always be a certain direction such that a conductor moved in that direction does 
not experience any electromotive force in whatever direction its extremities are turned, 
A conductor carrying a current will experience no mechanical force urging it in that 
direction or the opposite. 

This direction is called the direction of the line of magnetic force through that point. 

Motion of a conductor across such a line produces electromotive force in a direction 
perpendicular to the line and to the direction of motion, and a conductor carrying a 
current is urged in a direction perpendicular to the line and to the direction of the 
current. 

(48) We may next suppose B to consist of a very small plane circuit capable of being 
placed in any position and of having its plane turned in any direction. The value of M 
will be greatest when the plane of the circuit is perpendicular to the line of magnetic 
force. Hence if a current is maintained in B it will tend to set itself in this position, 
and will of itself indicate, like a magnet, the direction of the magnetic force. 

On lAnes of Magnetic Force. 

(49) Let any surface be drawn, cutting the lines of magnetic force, and on this sur¬ 
face let any system of lines be drawn at small intervals, so as to lie side by side without 
cutting each other. Next, let any line be draun on the surface cutting all these lines, 
and let a second line be drawn near it, its distance from the first being such that the 
value of M for each of the small spaces enclosed between these two lines and the lines 
of the first system is equal to unity. 

In this way let more lines be draum so as to form a second system, so that the value of 
M for every reticulation formed by the intersection of the two systems of lines is unity. 

Finally, from every point of intersection of these reticulations let a line be drawn 
through the field, always coinciding in dfrection with the direction of magnetic force. 

(50) In this way the whole field will be filled with lines of magnetic force at regular 
intervals, and the properties of the electrom^netic field will be completely expressed 
by them. 

For, 1st, If any closed curve be drawn in the field, the value of M for that curve will 
be expressed by the numher of lines of force which pass through that closed curve. 

2ndly. If this curve be a conducting circuit and be moved throigh the field, an 
electromotive force will act in it, represented by the.rate of decrease of the number of 
lines passing through the curve. 

3rdly. If a current be maintamed in the circuit, the conductor will be acted on by 
forces tending to move it so as to increase the number of lines passing through it, and 
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the amount of work done by these forces is equal to the current in the drcuit multi¬ 
plied by^the number of additional lines. 

4thly. If a small plane circuit be placed in the field, and be free to turn, it will place 
its plane perpendicular to the lines of force. A small magnet will place itself with its 
mh in the direction of the lines of force. 

5thly. If a long uniformly magnetized bar is placed in the field, each pole will be 
acted on by a force in the direction of the lines of force. The number of lines of force 
passing through unit of area is equal to the force acting on a unit pole multiplied by a 
coefficient depending on the magnetic nature of the medium, and called the coefficient 
of magnetic induction. 

In fluids and isotropic solids the value of this coefficient /a is the same in whatever 
direction the lines of force pass through the substance, but in crystallized, strained, and 
organized solids the value of /a may depend on the direction of the lines of force with 
respect to the axes of crystallization, strain, or growth. 

In all bodies fju is affected by temperature, and in iron it appears to diminish as the 
intensity of the magnetization increases. 

On Magnetic Equipotentml Surfaces. 

(51) If we explore the field with a uniformly magnetized bar, so long that one of its 
poles is in a very weak part of the magnetic field, then the magnetic forces will perform 
work on the other pole as it moves about the field. 

If we start from a given point, and move this pole from it to any other point, the 
work performed will be independent of the path of the pole between the two points; 
provided that no electric cuirent passes betw’een the different paths pursued by the pole. 

Hence, when there are no electric currents but only magnets in the field, we may 
draw a series of surfaces such that the work done in passing from one to another shall 
be constant whatever be the path pursued between them. Such surfaces are called 
Equipotential Surfaces, and in ordinary cases are perpendicular to the Lines of mag¬ 
netic force. 

If these surfaces are so drawn that, when a unit pole passes fi-om any one to the 
next in order, unity of work is done, then the work done in any motion of a magnetic 
pole will be measured by the strength of the pole multiplied by the number of surfaces 
which it has passed through in the positive direction. 

(52) If there are circuits carrjdng electric currents in the field, then there wdll still 
be equipotential surfaces in the parts of the field external to the conductors carrying the 
currents, but the work done on a unit pole in passing from one to another will depend 
on the number of times which the path of the pole circulates round any of these 
currents. Hence the potential in each surface will have a series of values in arith¬ 
metical progression, differing by the work done in passing completely round one of the 
curraits in the field. 

* The equipotenti^ surfaces will not be continuous closed surfaces, but some of them 
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will be limited ghaets, terminating in the electric circuit as their commcm ^Ige 0 t 
boundary. The number of these will be equal to the amount of work done on a unit 
pole in going round the current, and this by the ordinary measurement =s4wy, where y 
is tlm ’mlue of the current. 

These surfaces, therefore, are connected with the electric current as soap-bubbles are 
<^nected with a ring in M. Plateau’s experiments. Every current y has surfiwses 
attached to it. These surfaces have the current for their common edge, and meet it 
equal angles. The form of the surfaces in other parts depends on the presence of other 
currents and magnets, as well as on the shape of the circuit to which they belong. 


PART in.—GENERAL EQUATIONS OF THE ELECTROMAGNETIC FIELD. 

(53.) Let us assume three rectangular directions in space as the axes of s, y, and 
and let all quantities having direction be expressed by their components in these three 
directions. 

Electrical Currents (p, q, r). 

(54) An electrical current consists in the transmission of electricity from one part of 
a body to another. Let the quantity of electricity transmitted in unit of time across 
unit of area perpendicular to the axis of x be called then p is the component of the 
current at that place in the direction of x. 

We shall use the letters p^ y, r to denote the components of the current per unit of 
area in the directions of x^y^z. 


Electrical displacements (f, g, h). 

(55) Electrical displacement consists in the opposite electrification of the sides of a 
molecule or particle of a body which may or may not be accompanied with transmission 
through the body. Let the quantity of electricity which would appear on the faces 
^yAz of an element dx^ dy^ dz cut from the body be fAyAz^ then/is the component 
of electric displacement parallel to x. We shall use / y, h to denote the electric 
displacements parallel to x^ y, z respectively. 

The variations of the electrical displacement must be added to the currents jp, y, r to 
get the total motion of electricity, which we may call/, gl, ri, so that 


p'=p+ 


df 

dl' 




(A) 


Electromotive Force (P, Q, R). 

(56) Let P, Q, R represent the components of the electromotive force at any point. 
Then P represents the difference of potential per unit of length in a omductor 
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pliu^ in the direction of s at the given point. We may suppose an indefinitely short 
wire placed parallel to ar at a given point and touched, during the action of the force P, 
by two small conductors, which are then insulated and removed from the influence of 
the electromotive force. The value of P might thmi be ascertained by measuring the 
chaige of the conductors. 

Thus if I be the length of the wire, the difference of potential at its ends will be P^, 
imd if C be the capacity of each of the small conductors the cha^e on each will be 
JCPI. Since the capacities a£ moderately large conductors, measured on the electro¬ 
magnetic system, are exceedingly small, ordinary electromotive forces arising from 
electromagnetic actions could hardly be measured in this way. In practice such measure¬ 
ments are always made with long conductors, forming closed or nearly closed circuits. 

Electromagnetic Momentum (F, G, H). 

(57) Let F, G, H represent the components of electromagnetic momentum at any 
point of the field, due to any system of magnets or currents. 

Then F is the total impulse of the electromotive force in the direction of x that would 
be generated by the removal of these magnets or currmits from the field, that is, if P 
be the electromotive force at any instant during the removal of the system 

F=JPdL 

Hence the part of the electromotive force which depends on the motion of magnets or 
currents in the field, or their alteration of intensity, is 

p=_^, Q=-^, K=-^.(2») 

at at at 

Electromagnetic Momentum of a Circuit. 

(58) Let s be the length of the circuit, then if we integrate 

.(30) 

round the circuit, we shall get the total electromagnetic momentum of the circuit, or the 
number of lines of magnetic force which pass through it, the variations of which measure 
the total electromotive force in the circuit. This electromagnetic momentum is the 
same thing to which Professor Fakadav has applied the name of the Electrotonic State. 

If the circuit be the boundary of the elementary area dy dz., then its electromagnetic 
momentum is 



find this is the number of lines of magnetic farce which pass through the area dy dz. 

Magnetic Force (a, ft y). 

(59) Let os, 13, y represent the force acting on a unit mi^netic pole placed at the 
given point resolved in the directions of ar, y, and z. 
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Coefficient of Magnetic Induction {gi). 

(60) Let gb be the ratio of the magnetic induction in a given medium to that in air 
under an equal magnetizing force, then the number of lines of force in unit of area 
perpendicular to x will be (gb is a quantity depending on the nature of the medium, 
its temperature, the amount of magnetization already produced, and in crystalline bodi^ 
varying with the direction). 

(61) Expressing the electric momentum of small circuits perpendicular to the three 
axes in this notation, we obtain the following 


Equations of Magnetic Force, 


m 

_dG 

dy 

dz 


dn 

dz 

dx 

dGr 

d¥ 

dx dy 


■ (B) 


Equations of Currents. 

(62) It is known from experiment that the motion of a magnetic pole in the electro¬ 
magnetic field in a closed circuit cannot generate work unless the circuit which the pole 
describes passes round an electric current. Hence, except in the space occupied by the 
electric currents, 

adx-\-^dy-{-ydz=dp .. (31) 

a complete difierential of (p, the magnetic potential. 

The quantity p may be susceptible of an indefinite number of distinct values, according 
to the number of times that the exploring point passes round electric currents in its 
course, the difference between successive values of p corresponding to a passage com¬ 
pletely round a current of strength c being 4wc. 

Hence if there is no electric current, 


but if there is a current j?'. 
Similarly, 


We may call these the Equations of Currents. 


<C) 
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ElectromoUve Force in a Oirmit. 

{6B) Let I the electromotive force acting round the circuit A, then 

s=J(rS+a|+*^)*.(S2) 

where ds is tlie element of length, and the integration is performed round the circuit. 

Let the forces in the field be those due to the circuits A and B, then the electro¬ 
magnetic momentum of A is 

J(Fs+°I+hS)*=L“+M«,.(33) 


where u and v are the currents in A and B, and 

S=-|(L»+M4 . 


• (34) 


Hence, if there is no motion of the circuit A, 


dY 

eNr ] 

dt ” 

~dx' 

dG 

d^ j 

dt dy^ \ 

dH 


dt dz ^ 1 


. . (35) 


where ''F is a function of a:, y, 2 , and t, which is indeterminate as far as regards the 
solution of the above equations, because the terms depending on it will disappear on 
integrating round the circuit The quantity "F can always, however, be determined in 
any particular case when we know the actual conditions of the question. The physical 
interpretation of F is, that it represents the electric jpotenticd at each point of space. 


Electromotive Force on a Moving Conductor, 

(64) Let a short straight conductor of length «, parallel to the axis of x, move with 
a velocity whose components are J, and let its extremities slide along two 

jmraUel conductors with a velocity Let us find the alteration of the electro¬ 
magnetic momentum of the circuit of which this arrangement forms a part 

In unit of time the moving conductor has travelled distances — along the 

directions of the three axes, and at the same time the lengths of the parallel conductors 
included in the circuit have each been increased by 
Hence the quantity 

J-(fJ+g|+h4)* 

stj 
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will be increased by the following ineremait*. 


® (S §+S 1+£■ S)’ ^ conductor, 

-® I (s S+§ i+S s)’ *° lengthening of circuit. 

The total increment will therefore he 

dx) dt ^ \ dx dz ) dt * 
or, by the equations of Magnetic Force (8), 

{ dy ^ dz\ 

If P is the electromotive force in the moving conductor parallel to .t referred to unit 
of length, then the actual electromotive force is Pa; and since this is measured by the 
decrement of the electromagnetic momentum of the circuit, the electromotive force due 
to motion will be 

P=w|-rt3j.(“) 


(65) The complete equations of electromotive force on a moving conductor may now 
be written as follows:— 

Equations of Electromotive Force. 


dy 

dt' 

^dt) 

1 

1 

d^ 

dx 

dz 

dx\ 

dG 

d^ 

dt 

^ dt) 


dy 

,dx 

dy\ 

. dR 

d'^ 

dt' 

di 1 

}~^dt 

dz 


(D) 


The fii^t term on the right-hand side of each equation represents the electromotive 
for<» arising from the motion of the conductor itself. This electromotive force is per¬ 
pendicular to the direction of motion and to the lines of magnetic force; and if a 
parallelogram be drawn whose sides represent in direction and magnitude the velocity 
of the conductor and the magnetic induction at that point .of the field, then the ar^ of 
the paraUelogram will represent the electromotive force due to the motion of the con¬ 
ductor, and the direction of the force is perpendicular to the plane of the paraUelogiam. 

The second term in each equation indicates the effect of change in the position or 
strength of magnets or currents in the field. 

The third term shows the effect of the electric potential ‘T. It has no effect in 
causing a circulating current in a closed circuit. It indicates the existence of a force 
urgii^ the electricity to or from cerfrun definite points in the field. 
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MBctric MaMidty. 

(66) When an electromotive force acts on a dielectric, it puts every part of the 
dielectric into a polarized condition, in which its opposite sides are oppositely electri¬ 
fied. The amount of this electrification depends on the electromotive force and on the 
nature of the substance, and, in solids having a structure defined by axes, on the direc¬ 
tion of the electromotive force with respect to these axes. In isotropic substances, if Jc 
is the ratio of the electromotive force to the electric displacement, we may write the 


Equations of Electric Elasticity^ 

] 

Q=kff, [• • • 

J 


(E) 


Electric Besistanee. 

(67) When an electromotive force acts on a conductor it produces a current of elec¬ 
tricity through it. This etfect is additional to the electric displacement already con¬ 
sidered. In solids of complex structure, the relation between the electromotive force 
and the current depends on their direction through the solid. In isotropic substances, 
which alone we shall here consider, if f is the specific resistance refeiTed to unit of 
volume, we may write the 

Equations of Electric Besistance, 

.(F) 

E = -fr.J 

Electric QuamMty. 

(68) Let € represent the quantity of free positive electricity contained in unit of 
volunm at any part of the field, then, sm<^ this arises from the eleetrifitmtion of Ihe 
different parts of the field not neutralizing each other, we may write the 

Equation of Free Electricity, 

..(G) 

(69) If the medium conducts electricity, then we shall have another condition, which 
may be cdled, as in hydrodynamics, the 

EqyMion of Continuity^ 

.(H) 

(70) In these equ^oas of the dl^from^netic ^Id we have assumed twenty variable 

3u2 
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Bamelf, 

For Mo^rtmagnetic Momentum.FGH 

„ Magnetic Intensity.. & 0 ^ 

„ M^tromotive Force. PQR 

Current due to true conduction..j? ^ r 

„ Electric Displacement. f ^ ^ 

„ Total Current (including variation of displacement) . . p' ^ 

„ Quantity of free Electricity. e 

„ Electric Potential.’F 

Between these twenty quantities we have found twenty equations, viz. 

Three, equations of Magnetic Force.(B) 

,, Electric Currents.(C) 

„ Electromotive Force.(D) 

„ Electric Elasticity. (E) 

„ Electric Resistance.(F) 

„ Total Currents.(A) 

One equation of Free Electricity.(G) 

„ Continuity.(H) 


These equations are therefore sufficient to determine all the quantities which occur 
in them, provided we know the conditions of the problem. In many questions, how¬ 
ever, only a few of the equations are required. 

Intrinsic Ikiergy of the Electrmnagnetic Field, 

(71) We have seen (33) that the intrinsic energy of any system of currents is found 
by multiplying half the current in each circuit into its electromagnetic momentum. 
This is ^uivalent to finding the integral 

E=i2(F/-fG^'4-Hri)d!V.(37) 

over all the space occupied by currents, where j?, r are the components of currents, 
and F, G, H the components of electromagnetic momentum. 

Substituting the values ri from the equations of Currents (C), this becomes 

Integrating by parts, and remembering that a, /3, y vanish at an infinite distance, the 
expression becomes 

1 «r /m dG\ , dH\ , /dG dF\1 

where the integration is to be extended over all space. Referring to the equations of 
Magnetic Forc^ (B)s P* 482, this becomes 

jMe+/3. p,/3+y .;4y}(iV, 


(38) 
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where a, )3, y are the oomponents of magnetic intensity or the force on a rant 

pole, and pa, ff-y are the components of the quantity of magnetic induction, or the 

number of lines of force in unit of area. 

In ii^tropic media the value of is the same in all directions, and we may express 
the result more simply by saying that the intrinsic energy of any part of the magnetic 
field arising jfrom its magnetization is 




per unit of volume, where I is the magnetic intensity. 

(72) Energy may be stored up in the field in a different way, namely, by the action 
of electromotive force in producing electric displacement. The work done by a variable 
electromotive force, P, in producing a variable displacement,/, is got by integrating 

SPdf 

from P=0 to the given value of P. 

Since P=^, equation (E), this quantity becomes 


Hence the intrinsic energy of any part of the field, as existing in the form of electric 
displacement, is P(P/+Q,+R/,)rfV. 


The total energy existing in the field is therefore 


E=2{^(«f*«+|3f*/3+y;*r)+i(P/+Qy+E*)}<^V. . . . . (I) 

The first term of this expression depends on the magnetization of the field, and is 
explained on our theory by actual motion of some kind. The second term depends on 
the electric polarization of the field, and is explained on our theory by strain of some 
kind in an elastic medium. 

(73) I have on a former occasion* attempted to describe a particular kind of motion 
and a particular kind of strain, so arranged as to account for the phenomena. In the 
present paper I avoid any hypothesis of this kind; and in using such words as electric 
momentum and electric elasticity in reference to the known phenomena of the induc¬ 
tion of cuirents and the polarization of dielectrics, I wish merely to direct the mind of 
the reader to mechanical phenomena which will assist him in understanding the elec¬ 
trical ones. All such phrases in the present paper are to be considered as illustrative, 
not as explanatory. 

(74.) In speaking of the Energy of the field, however, I wish to be understood literally. 
AU energy is the same as mechanical energy, whether it exists in the form of motion or 
in tbat of elasticity, or in any other form. The energy in electromagnetic phenomena is 
mechanical energy. The only question is. Where does it reside! On the old theories 

* “On Physical lines of Force,” Philo^phical Magazine, 1861-62. 
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it in the electtified bodies, conducting circuits, and magnets, in o€. an 

anlmtmn quality called potential energy, or the power of producing certain effects at a 
distance. On our theory it resides in the electromagnetic field, in the space surrounding 
ffie electrified and magnetic bodies, as well as in those bodies themselves, and is in two 
different forms, which may be described without hypothesis as magnetic polarization 
and electric polarization, or, according to a very probable hypothesis, as the motion and 
the strain of one and the same medium. 

(76) The conclusions arrived at in the present paper are independent of this hypo¬ 
thesis, being deduced from experimental facts of three kinds:— 

1. The induction of electric currents by the increase or diminution of neighbouring 
currents according to the changes in the lines of force passing through the circuit. 

2. The distribution of magnetic intensity according to the variations of a magnetic 
potential. 

3. The induction (or influence) of statical electricity through dielectrics. 

We may now proceed to demonstrate from these principles the existence and laws of 
the mechanical forces which act upon electric currents, magnets, and electrified bodies 
placed in the electromagnetic field. 


PABT lY.—MECHANICAL ACTIONS IN THE EIELD. 

Mechanical Force on a Moveable Conductor. 

(76) We have shown (§§ 34 & 35) that the work done by the electromagnetic forces 
in aiding the motion of a conductor is equal to the product of the current in the con¬ 
ductor multiplied by the increment of the electromagnetic momentum due to the 
motion. 

Let a short straight conductor of length a move parallel to itself in the direction of 
with its extremities on two parallel conductors. Then the increment of the electro¬ 
magnetic momentum due to the motion of a will be 


[df 


dF ^ ^ dz 

' dx ds~^ dx 




That due to the lengthening of the circuit by increasing the length of the parallel con¬ 
ductors will be 

(dF dx . dF d^ , dF d^\ 
dy ds 


{dx ds^ dy ds dz ds^^^' 




/ dG 

dF\ 


fdF 



~ dy) 


\^dz 



Hie total increment is 


which is by the equations of Magnetic Force (B), p. 482, 

Let X be the force acting along the direction of a: per unit of length of the conductor, 
then the work done is 



pmoj0ffitsc» 0 m tsm mmmommimmc ^ 


Let C mn’eat m eoBdaetor, and let / be im «3inponea^ t^m 

XaS=C«to(||t^-|p^), 

or 'K=:fJi/yg' 

Similarly, Y=fLoi.r^ —fjuyp^ -. .. 


(J) 


Z=fJi»jSp' —fi^ocq'. j 

These are the equations which determine the mechanical force acting on a conductor 
carrying a current. The force is perpendicular to the current and to the lines of ft«K5e, 
and is measured by the area of the parallelogram formed by lines parallel to the cuKant 
and lines of force, and proportional to their intensities. 


Mechanical Force on a Magnet. 

(77) In any part of the field not traversed by electric currents the distribution of 
magnetic intensity may be represented by the differential coefficients of a function 
which may be called the magnetic potential. When there are no currents in the field, 
this quantity has a single value for each point. When there are currents, the potential 
has a series of values at each point, but its differential coefficients have only one value, 
namely, 


ilp 

dx" 


dy dz 


Substituting these values of a, /3, y in the expression (equation 38) for the intrinsic 
energy of the field, and integrating by parts, it becomes 

The expression 

+ .(S9) 

indicates the number of lines of magnetic force which have their origin within the 
space V. Now a magnetic pole is known to us only as the origin or terminatwM of 
lines of magnetic force, and a unit pole is one which hag Is* lines belonging to it, slum 
it produces unit of magnetic intensity at unit of distance over a sphere wh<^ surface 
is 4r. 

Hence if m is the amount of free positive magnetism in unit of volume, the above 
expression may be written Isr/n, and the expression for the energy of the field becomes 

E=-’^i<pm)dV .. ( 4 §) 

If there are two magnetic poles and producing potentials and 5 

then if is moved a distance djc, mid is urged in that direction by a force X, then the 
work done is and the decrease of energy in the field is 

+»*»))> 

and these must be equal by the principle of Conservation of Energy. 
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Since the dkt^bntioii Pi is determined by and by m*, the qnantite Ptmi.mi 
pt mg win remain constant. 

It can be dbown also, as Green has proved (S^ay, p. 10), that 


m^pg—TfhPi, 

so timt we get 

X.dw=d(mgpi), 

or 

where represents the magnetic intensity due to 
Similarly, Y=ma/3j, 

Z=j»ayi. 


(K) 


So that a magnetic pole is urged in the direction of the lines of magnetic force with 
a force equal to the product of the strength of the pole and the magnetic intensity. 

(78) If a single magnetic pole, that is one pole of a very long magnet, be placed in 
the field, the only solution of p is 




OTj 1 


where mi is the strength of the pole and r the distance from it. 
The repulsion between two poles of strength mi and is 


(41) 


* ir ftr® 


(42) 


In air or any medium in which f6=l this is simply but in other media the force 

acting between two given magnetic poles is inversely proportional to the coefiicient of 
magnetic induction for the medium. This may be explained by the magnetization of 
the medium induced by the action of the poles. 


Mechanical Force on an Electrified Body. 

(79) If there is no motion or change of strength of currents or magnets in the field, 
the electromotive force is entirely due to variation of electric potential, and we shall 
have (§ 65) 


P=~ 


dx ’ 


Q= 


^ T? —— 
dy ' dz 


Inflating by parts the expression (I) for the energy due to electric displacement, and 
remembering that P, Q, R vanish at an infinite distance, it becomes 


^s{’?(|+|+S)}dv, 


or by the equation of Free Electricity (G), p. 485, 
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l^tiie toiftoiis^^iMaawaatised in the case of &e mechanical acti<nx on a magnet, 

it may be shown that the mechanical force on a small body containing a quantity ^ of 
free electiicity placed in a field whose potential arising from other electrified bodies 
is Tj, has for components 

X=«.^=-Pa,1 


Y—— —QiCg» ... (D) 

So that an electrified body is m^ed in the direction of the electromotive force with a 
force equal to the product of the quantity of free electricity and the electromotive force. 

If the electrification of the field arises from the presence of a small electrified body 
containing s, of free electrity, the only solution of T, is 

^.=;S7’. 

where r is the distance from the electrified body. 

The repulsion between two electrified bodies Ci, c, is therefore 


Meamremmt of Electrical Phenomena hy Electrostatic Effects, 

(80) The quantities with which we have had to do have been hitherto expressed in 
terms of the Electromagnetic System of measurement, which is founded on the mecha¬ 
nical action between currents. The electrostatic system of measurement is founded on 
the mechanical action between electrified bodies, and is independent of, and incom¬ 
patible with, the electromagnetic system; so that the units of the different kinds of 
quantity have different values according to the system we adopt, and to pass from the 
one system to the other, a reduction of all the quantities is required. 

According to the electrostatic system, the repulsion between two small bodies charged 
with quantities jj,, n% of electricity is 

"P’ 

where r is the distance between them. 

Let the relation of the two systems be such that one electromagnetic unit of elec- 
tikity contains v electrostatic units; then and mid this repulsion become 

«* ^ by equation (44)... (46) 

whence ik, the cxiefficient of “ electric elasticity ” in the medium in which the experi¬ 
ments are made, i, e. common air, is related to tj, the number of electrostatic units in one 
el^^ma^etic unit, by the equation 

.{46J 

Bx 


miCC^LXT. 
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The quantity v may be detennined by experimmit in ^veial ways* Aoeoi^ng to 
esperiments of MM, Webeb and KoHLSAUSca, 

®=310,740,000 metres per second. 

(81) It appears from this investigation, that if we assume that the medium Which 
constitutes the electromagnetic field is, when dielectric, capable of receiving in every 
part of it an electric polarization, in which the opposite sides of every element into 
which'we may conceive the medium divided are oppositely electrified, and if we also 
assume that this polarization or electric displacement is proportional to the electro¬ 
motive force which produces or maintains it, then we can show that electrified bodies 
in a dielectric medium will act on one another with forces obeying the same laws as are 
established by experiment. 

The energy, by the expenditure of which electrical attractions and repulsions are pro¬ 
duced, we suppose to be stored up in the dielectric medium which surrounds the electri¬ 
fied bodies, and not on the surface of those bodies themselves, which on our theory 
are merely the bounding surfaces of the air or other dielectric in which the true springs 
of action are to be sought. 

yote on the Attraction of GravitaMon. 

(82) * After tracing to the action of the surrounding medium both the magnetic and 
the electric attractions and repulsions, and finding them to depend on the inverse square 
of the distance, we are naturally led to inquire whetlier the attraction of gravitation, 
which follows the same law of the distance, is not also traceable to the action of a 
surrounding medium. 

Gravitation differs from magnetism and electricity in this; that the bodies concerned 
aire all of the same kind, instead of being of opposite signs, like magnetic poles and 
electrified bodies, and that the force between these bodies is an attraction and not a 
repulsion, as is the case between like electric and magnetic bodies. 

The lines of gravitating force near two dense bodies are exactly of the same form as 
the lines of magnetic force near two poles of the same name; but whereas the poles are 
repelled, the bodies are attracted. Let E be the intrinsic energy of the field surrounding 
two grantating bodies Mj, Mg, and let E' be the intrinsic energy of the field surrounding 
two magnetic poles mg, equal in numerical value to M,, Mg, and let X be the gravi¬ 
tating force acting during the displacement and X' the magnetic force, 

now X and X' are equal in numerical value, but of opposite signs; so that 

$E=-$E', 

or 

E=C-~E' 

.=C-2i(«*+^>+y‘)dV, 
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where a, j3, f are the eomperbeofe of magnetie intensity. If E be the resultot gm^- 
tating force, and R' the resultant magnetic force at a corresponding part of the field. 


Senee 


E=:-E', and «»4-/3*+y*=R*=:R« 

E=C-2^E*<?V.. (47) 


The intrindc energy of the field of gravitation must therefore he less wherever there is 
a resultant gravitating force. 

As energy is essentially positive, it is impossible for any part of space to have n^a- 
tive intrinsic energy. Hence those parts of space in which there is no resultant force, 
such as the points of equilibrium in the space between the difierent bodies of a system, 
and within the substance of each body, must have an intrinsic energy per unit of volume 
greater than 

— R* 

where K is the greatest possible value of the intensity of gravitating force in any part of 
the universe. 

The assumption, therefore, that gravitation arises from the action of the surrounding 
medium in the way pointed out, leads to the conclusion that every part of this medium 
possesses, when undisturbed, an enormous intrinsic energy, and that the presence of 
dense bodies influences the medium so as to diminish this energy wherever there is a 
resultant attraction. 

As I am unable to understand in what way a medium can possess such properties, I 
cannot go any further in this direction in searching for the cause of gravitation. 


PABT V.—THEORY OF CX)in)ENSERS. 


Capacity of a Condenser, 

(83) The simplest form of condenser consists of a uniform layer of insulating matter 
bounded by two ccmducting surfaces, and its capacity is measured by the quantity of 
electricity on either surface when the difference of potentials is unity. 

let S be the area of either surface, a the thickness of the dielectric, and k its coeflS^- 
cient of electric elasticity; then on one side of the condenser the potential is and on 
the other side and within its substance 






(48) 


Since ^ and therefore/“is zero outside the condenser, the quantity of electridty on its 

first surface =—and on the second The capamty of the condenser is there- 

S 

fore in electromagnetic measure. 


3x2 
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Specific Capacity of Metric InBmcMm (D). 

(84) If the dielectric of the condenser be air, then its capacity in electrostatic mea- 
S 

sure is (n^lecting corrections arising from the conditions to be frdfiUed at 

edges). If the dielectric have a capacity whose ratio to that of air is D, then the <mpa- 
DS 

city of the condenser will be -—• 

^ 4»a 

Hence D=^,.(49) 

where Ik^ is the value of k in air, which is taken for unity. 

Electric Absorption. 

(85) When the dielectric of which the condenser is formed is not a perfect insulator, 
the phenomena of conduction are combined with those of electric displacement. The 
condenser, when left charged, gradually loses its charge, and in some cases, after being 
discharged completely, it gradually acquires a new charge of the same sign as the original 
charge, and this finally disappears. These phenomena have been described by Professor 
Faeadat (Experimental Researches, Series XI.) and by Mr. F. Jenkin (Report of Com¬ 
mittee of Board of Trade on Submarine Cables), and may be classed under the name of 
“Electric Absorption.” 

(86) We shall take the case of a condenser composed of any number of parallel layers 
of different materials. If a constant difference of potentials between its extreme 
surfaces is kept up for a sufficient time till a condition of permanent steady flow of 
electricity is established, then each bounding surface will have a charge of electricity 
depending on the nature of the substances on each side of it If the extreme surfaces 
be now discharged, these internal charges will gradually be dissipated, and a certain 
chaise may reappear on the extreme surfaces if they are insulated, or, if they are con¬ 
nected by a conductor, a certain quantity of electricity may be urged through the con¬ 
ductor during the reestablishment of equilibrium. 

Let the thickness of the several layers of the condenser be a,, &c. 

Let the values of k for these layers be respectively k^^ and let 

aiki-\-aJc^-^BiLC.—ak., .(50) 

where k is the “ electric elasticity” of air, and a is the thickness of an equivalent con¬ 
denser of air. 

Let the resistances of the layers be respectively ri, &c., and let r,4-^s-h =:r be 

the resistance of the whole condenser, to a steady current through it per unit of »irfoce. 

Let the electric displacement in each layer be f, &c. 

Let the electric current in each layer bejp„_pa, &c. 

Let the potential on the first surface be and the electricity per unit of surfo(^ e,. 

Let the corresponding quantities at the boundary of the first and second surfoce be 

and and so on. Then by equations (G) and (H), 
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«i=-/» 


de^ 


-^=p>-p« 


«.=/.-/« 

&e. &c. 

But by eqtiations (E) and (F), 

—r,p„ 

%—'1r,=zaJi/,— —r,p„ 
&c. &c. &:c. 


(61) 


(62) 


After the electromotive force has been kept up for a sufficient time the cuirmit 
becomes the ^ime in each layer, and 

j[>^=p^=&c. =y)= —1 

where is the total difference of potentials between the extreme layers. We have then 

/a” 


and 




&C. 

r ajt. 


■<V r. 

*‘=r iS’ 


■ ’■ v®«** 


-n-') 

«* i/’ 


&C. 


(53) 


These are the quantities of electricity on the different surfaces. 

(87) Now let the condenser be discharged by connecting the extreme surfaces 
through a perfect conductor so that their potentials are instantly rendered equal, then 
the electricity on the extreme surfaces will be altered, but that on the internal surfaces 
wOl not have time to escape. The total difference of potentials is now 

&c. =0,.(54) 

whence if is what becomes at the instant of discharge, 


' r ak~^^ ak' 


(56) 


The instantaneous discharge is therefore or the quantity which would be dis¬ 
charged by a condenser of air of the equivalent thickness c, and it is unaffected by the 
want of perfect insulation. 

(88) Now let us suppose the connexion between the extreme surfaces broken, and the 
condenser left to itself, and let us consider the gradual dissipation of the internal charges. 
Let be the difference of potential of the extreme surfaces at any time t ; then 

. 

—'i';* ■ 


but 
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Hence/,=A,e'‘^‘, /,=A,e"?‘, &c.; and by referring to the values of e!,, &c., 

we find 






r 

'^ak" 




ak" 


(67) 


&c.; 

so that we find for the difference of extreme potentials at any time. 


v=v{(;-'i)*-*'+(?-i').-“'+.w 

(89) It appears from this result that if all the layers are made of the same sub¬ 
stance, T' will be zero always. If they are of different substances, the order in which 
the) are placed is indifferent, and the effect will be the same whether each substance 
consists of <me layer, or is divided into any number of thin layers and arranged in miy 
order among thin layers of the other substances. Any substance, therefore, the parts 
of which are not mathematically homogeneous, though they may be apparently so, may 
’^chibit phenomena of absorption. Also, since the order of magnitude of the coefficients 
is the same as that of the indices, the value of W can never change sign, but must start 
from zero, become positive, and finally disappear. 

(90) Let us next consider the total amount of electricity which would pass from the 
first surface to the second, if the condenser, after being thoroughly saturated by the 
current and then discharged, has its extreme surfaces connected by a conductor of 
resistance R. Let p be the current in this conductor; then, during the discharge, 


H-p 2 ^ 2 +&c. =^R.(59) 

Integrating vrith respect to the time, and calling £29 S' the quantities of electricity 
which traverse the different conductors. 


.(60) 

Hie quantities of electricity on the several surfaces will be 

«'■—2 —2i> 

&c.; 

and since at last all these quantities vanish, we find 


whence 

or 


2i =e'i-2> 

2 > =«'l+«a— 


^ f I. 




• - ( 61 ) 
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a pi^tiva; m thal, wiben the primal^ it m 

ties, ^ s«5c®iary di^laarge k always in the ^jne directioii as the primary ditohi^^*. 


PABT Yl.—EM;CTROMAGira;TIC THEORY OF IIOHT. 


(fl) At the. cmnmencement of this paper we made use of the optieM hypothesis of 
aa elastic medium through which the vibrations of light are propagate!, in onler to 
show that we have warrantable grounds for seeking, in the same medium, the cause of 
other phenomena as well as those of light. We then examined electromagnetic pheno¬ 
mena, seeking for their explanation in the properties of the field which surrounds the 
electrified or magnetic bodies. In this way we arrived at certain equations expre^ing 
certain properties of the electromagnetic field. We now proceed to investigate whether 
these properties of that which constitutes the electromagnetic field, deduced from electro¬ 
magnetic phenomena alone, are sufficient to explain the propagation of light through 
the same substance. 

(92) Let us suppose that a plane wave whose direction cosines are I, m, n is propa¬ 
gated through the field with a velocity V. Then all the electromagnetic functions will 
be functions of ? » » ^ 


The equations of Magnetic Force (B), p. 482, will become 

m dG 
^ dw 

dw ’ 


d¥ 






dG d¥ 
dw ^ dw 


If we multiply these equations respectively by I, m, and add, we find 

.. . (#2) 

which shows that the direction of the magnetization must be in the plane of the wave. 

(93) If we combine the equations of Magnetic Force (B) with those of Electric 
Cun*ents (C), and put for brevity 


dF dG m , d^ d^ d^ 


4,^y=g-.V“F, 


(63) 


(64) 


* Since thk paper was cK^mmoni^ted to the Eoyid Society, I have seen a paper by M. GAveAur in the Annaiei 
de Ghimie for 1864, in which he has d^iKied the |dien(»ii^ ^ eleelfie abs^fian and seeeii^uj ^sehmge 
:^m die theory of componud condensers. > .. 
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M ^ ai€di«ai in Ae is a perfect dielecstric there is no trae con4nctie% a»i 
cnrr^^^, r' sm only i^ariations in the electric displacement, or, by eqmi^^s of 


Total CmmU (A), 





( 66 ) 


But these electric di^lacements are caused by electromotive forces, and by the equaticms 
of Mectric Elasticity (E), 

P=^, Q=%, E=M.(66) 

These electromotive forces are due to the variations either of the electromagnetic or 
the electrostatic functions, as there is no motion of conductors in the field; so that the 
equations of electromotive force (D) are 


dt^ dx' 


Q= 


dt <^y ’ 


R= 


^ dz 


■ ■ m 


(94) Ck)mbining these equations, we obtain the following:— 

.(|-v»g)+v(^^+S)=o, . 


( 68 ) 


If we differentiate the third of these equations with respect to y, and the second with 
respect to z, and subtract, J and T' disappear, and by remembering the equations (B) of 
magnetic force, the results may be written 




(69) 


(95) If we assume that «, /3, y are functions of ls~{-my+nz^Vt==m, the fii^ ^na¬ 
tion becomes 

'>-S='^-vS.w 


m 



The ^aations give the s^e value for V, so that the wave is propagated in miher 
dizectiim with a velwaty V. 
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Hms wave consists entirely of magnetic disturbances, tbe direction of nm^etii^tion 
being m the plane of the wave. No ms^etic disturbance who^ direction of magneti- 
mMon is not in the plane of the wave can be propagated as a plane wave at ail. 

Hence magnetic disturbances propagated through the electromagnetic field agree with 
Bght in this, that the disturbance at any point is transverse to the direction of propaga¬ 
tion, and such waves may have ail the properties of polarized Hght. 

(96) The only medium in which experiments have been made to determine the value 

of Jt is air, in which and therefore, by equation (46), 

V=v .(72) 

By the electrom^netic experiments of MM. Weber and Kohleausch*, 
t;= 310,740,000 metres per second 

is the number of electrostatic units in one electromagnetic unit of electricity, and this, 
according to our result, should be equal to the velocity of light in air or vacuum. 

The velocity of light in air, by M. FizEAu’sf experiments, is 

V=314,858,000; 

according to the more accurate experiments of M. Foucault J, 

V=298,000,000. 

The velocity of light in the space surrounding the earth, deduced from the coefficient 
of aberration and the received value of the radius of the earth’s orbit, is 

¥=308,000,000. 

(97) Hence the velocity of light deduced from experiment agrees sufficiently well 
with the value of v deduced from the nnly set of experiments we as yet possess. The 
value of V was determined by measuring the electromotive force with which a condenser 
of known capacity w£is charged, and then discharging the condenser through a galvano¬ 
meter, so as to measure the quantity of electricity in it in electromagnetic measure. 
The only use made of light in the experiment was to see the instruments. The value 
of V found by M. Foucault was obtained by determining the angle through which a 
revolving mirror turned, while the light reflected from it went and returned along a 
measured course. No use whatever was made of electricity or magnetism. 

The agreement of the results seems to show that light and magnetism are affections 
of the same substance, and that light is an electromagnetic disturbance propagated 
through the field according to electromagnetic laws. 

(98) Let us now go back upon the equations in (94), in which the quantities J and 
■'F occur, to see whether any other kind of disturbance can be propagated through 
the medium depending on these quantities which disappeared from the final equations. 

♦ I^ps% Tran^SHjfcioBs, vol. v. (1857), p. 260, or Poooenborff’s * Annalen,’ Aug. 1856, p. 10. 
t (bmptos Eeadus, vol. xmx. (1849), p. 90. t voL Iv. (1862), pp. 501, 792. 
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If we dei^^iaftine % equation 

r73y_I 1 _T 

. 

and F, G', H' from the equations 

F=F_^, G'=G-^, H'=Hr-^, 

ax dy , dz 

then 

iar <3?^ ”■ ’. 

and the equations in (94) become of the form 


( 78 ) 

(74) 

(76) 


AV’F=4x^(5' + 2^(t+|)).(76) 

Differentiating the three equations with respect to y, and 2 , and adding, we find that 

’?=—.(77) 


and that 


kV^W =4?r|M. 
I'V^G=4^|a. 


ff!£' 

am' 

df- ' 


(78) 


Hence the disturbances indicated by F, G, H' are propagated with the velocity 


v=v'5 through the field; and since 


• +//«+ 


dx ' dy 


the resultant of these disturbances is in the plaice of the wave. 

(99) The remaining part of the total disturbances F, G, H being the pai’t depending 
on %, is subject to no condition except that expressed in the equation 


dt^ dfi 


If we perform the operation on this equation, it becomes 

ke=%-kV^<f{x,y,z) .(79) 

Since the medium is a perfect insulator, e, the free electricity, is immoveable, and 
therefore ^ is a function of x^ y, z, and the value of J is' either constant or zero, or 

uniformly increasing or diminishing with the time; so that no disturbance depending 
on J can be propagated as a wave. 

(100) The equations of the electromagnetic field, deduced from purely experimental 
evidence, show that transversal vibrations only can be propagated. If we were to go 
beyond oiir ^perimental knowledge and to assign a definite density to a sub^mice which 
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we should call the electric fluid, select rithear or fcriaous as the 

representative of that fluid, then we might hai^ normal rihrations ^opa^tei wirii a 
velocity depending on this density. We have, however, no evidence as to the density of 
electricity, as we do not even know whether to consider vitreous electricity as a sub- 
stence or as the absence of a substance. 

Hence electromagnetic science leads to exactly the same conclusions as optical science 
with respect to the direction of the disturbances which can be propagated through the 
field; both gtfftrm the propagation of transverse vibrations, and both give the same velocity 
of propagation. On the other hand, both sciences are at a loss when called on to affirm 
or deny the existence of normal vibrations. 


Belation between the Indew of Befraction and the Eleefy'omagnetic Character of the 

mibetance. 


(101) The velocity of light in a medium, according to the Undulatory Theory, is 



where i is the index of refraction and Vo is the velocity in vacuum. The velocity, 
according to the Electromagnetic Theory, is 



where, by equations (49) and (71), and ^o—^^rV;. 

Hence D=^,.(BO) 

or the Specific Inductive Capacity is equal to the square of the index of refraction 
divided by the coefficient of magnetic induction. 


Propagation of Electromagnetic IHsturhances in a Crystallized Medmm, 


(102) Let us now calculate the conditions of propagation of a plane wave in a 
medium for which the values of k and [ju are different in different directions. As we 
do not propose to give a complete investigation of the question in the present imperfect 
^ate of the theory as extended to disturbances of short period, we shall assume that the 
axes of magnetic induction cK)incide in direction with those of electric elasticity. 

(103) Let the values of the magnetic coefficient for the three axes be K, p, then 
the equations of magnetic force (B) become 


dH dG 
. de <m 


dQ dT 

^ die dy 

3 Y 2 


( 81 ) 
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Hie eqaations of el^iie eairents (C) ranam as befoie. 

The equations of ^ectric Rusticity (E) will be 

F=W/, I 

i.(S2} 

E.=4xc*A, j 


where 4?ra*, 4x5®, and 4xc® are the values of k for the axes of w, g, z. 

Combining these equations with (A) and (D), we get equations of the form 

^ I ^ . dH\ __ 1 , d^\ 

dxK^dx'^f^ dz ) — a\d^ + dzcdt}' 


■ (83) 


(104) If w, n are the direction-cosines of the wave, and V its velocity, and if 

V^=w,.(84) 


then F, G, H, and 'V will be functions of w ; and if we put F', G', H', "F' for the second 
differentials of these quantities with respect to w, the equations will be 


(v=-J’(^V7))gi'+^H'+^V-wV^'=0, •. 

^V“-c'‘0+Y j j H'+^P+^ G'-«V^'=0. 

If we now put 

V‘-V*^^|?X(5>+c’»)+mXc’»+a=X)+»*i-(a'?L+i»j 

we shall find 

FV®U-Z^'VU=:0, ...... 


( 86 ) 


. . ( 86 ) 
• • (87) 


with two similar equations for and H'. Hence either 

V=0,.(88) 

U=:0, . .. (89) 

or 

Y¥=l^\ YG'=m^ and (90) 


The third supposition indicates that the resultant of F, G', H' is in the direction 
normal to the plane of the wave; but the equations do not indicate that such a disturb¬ 
ance, if possible, could be prop^ated, as we have no other relation between and 

The solution V=0 refers to a case in which there is no prop^tion. 

The solution U=0 gives two values for V® corresponding to values of F^ G', which 
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are given by the equations - ■ 

^F+p(y+^H'=0, . ... (01) 

^ (i'fi - c’O+0’^)+ ^(a’x—J»=0.(92) 

(105) The velocities along the axes are as follows:— 

Birection of propagation. 

( 

Birection of the electric displacements - 


Now we know that in each principal plane of a crystal the ray polarized in that 
plane obeys the ordinary law of refraction, and therefore its velocity is the same in 
whatever direction in that plane it is propagated. 

If polarized light consists of electromagnetic disturbances in which the electric dis¬ 
placement is in the plane of polarization, then 

c*=5*=c*.(93) 

If, on the contrary, the electric displacements are pei’pendicular to the plane of pola¬ 
rization, 

X=fj(,=z» .. (94) 

We know, from the magnetic experiments of Faraday, Plucker, &c., that in many 
crystals X, ft», p are unequal. 

The experiments of Knoblauch* on electric induction through crystals seem to show 
that a, b and c, may be different. 

The inequality, however, of X, fju, p is so small that great magnetic forces are required 
to indicate their difference, and the differences do not seem of sufficient magnitude to 
account for the double refraction of the crystals. 

On the other hand, experiments on electric induction are liable to error on account 
of minute ffaws, or portions of conducting matter in the crystal. 

Further experiments on the magnetic and dielectric properties of crystals are required 
before we can decide whether the relation of these bodies to magnetic and electric 
forces is the same, when these forces are permanent as when they are alternating with 
the rapidity of the vibrations of light 

* PMosopbicd Magazine, 1852. 
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JMe^im between Meetric Bedstmee and Tran^aremy. 

(106) If the medium, instead of being a perfect insulator, is a conductor whose resist¬ 
ance per unit of volume is then there will be not only electric displacements, but true 
currents of conduction in which electrical energy is transformed into heat, and the undur 
lation is thereby weakened. To determine the coefficient of absorption, let us investi¬ 
gate the propagation along the axis of a: of the transverse disturbance G. 

By the former equations 

A / 


^ = ^ f) by (E) and (F).(95) 

If G is of the form 

G=c"^cos{^^-f n^),.(96) 

we find that 

.(97) 

where V is the velocity of light in air, and t is the index of refraction. The proportion 
of incident light transmitted through the thickne^ s is 

.(98) 

Let R be the resistance in electromagnetic measure of a plate of the substance whose 
thickness is a?, breadth b, and length I, then 

OX 

.( 99 ) 


(107) Most transparent solid bodies are good insulators, whereas all good conductors 
very opaque. 

Electrolytes allow a current to pass easily and yet are often very transparent. We 
may suppose, however, that in the rapidly alternating vibrations of light, the electro¬ 
motive forces act for so short a time that they are unable to effect a complete sepmution 
between the particles in combination, so that when the force is reversed the particles 
(^dilate into their former position without loss of energy. 

Gold, silver, and platinum are good conductors, and yet when reduced to sufficimtly 
tfem plates they allow light to pass through them. If the resistance of gold is the sme 
for electromotive forces of short period as for those with which we make experiment, 
tte amount of light which passes through a piece of gold-leaf, of which the resii^ai^ 
was determined by Mr. C. Hockin, would be only Id"®® of the incident l%ht, a totally 
imperceptible quantity. I find that between 5 ^ and ^ green light gets through 








8iichg#M4e^ q£ tiW® is fcisMaiited tijran^b boles and eracjks; thaiB m aftongh, 

however, tmnsmitted through the gold itself to give a strong green hue to the 
tran^aitted light. This result cannot he reconciled with the electromagnetic theory 
of l%ht, unless we suppose that there is less loss of energy when the electromotive forces 
are reverse with the rapidity of the vibrations of light than when they act for sensible 
times, as in our experiments. 


Absolute Values of the Electromotive and Magnetic Forces called into play in the 
Propagation of LigM. 

(108) If the equation of propagation of light is 
F=Acosy(z-Vif), 

the electromotive force will be 

P=-AyVsinY(2-Vif); 
and the energy per unit of volume will be 

8ir^V*’ 

where P represents the greatest value of the electromotive force. Half of this consists 
of magnetic and half of electric energy. 

The energy passing through a unit of area is 


so that SwftV 

P =-s/8tjm.VW, 

where V is the velocity of light, and W is the energy communicated to unit of area by 
the light in a second. 

According to Pouillet’s data, as calculated by Professor W. Tho^isox*, the mecha¬ 
nical value of direct sunlight at the Earth is 

83’4 foot-pounds per second per square foot. 

This gives the maximum value of P in direct sunlight at the Earth’s distance from the Sun, 

P= 60,000,000, 

or about 600 Daniell’s cells per metre. 

At the Sun’s surface the value of P would be about 

13,000 Dakiell’s cells per metre. 

At the Earth the maximum magnetic force would be T93 f. 

At the Sun it would be 4T3. 

These electromotive and magnetic forces must be conceived to be reversed twice in 
every vibration of light; that is, more than a thousand million million times in a second. 


* Trasisaetioiis of the Eoyal Sodety of lEdinburgli, 1854 (^* Mechanical Enei^ies of the Solar System”), 
t The horizontal magnetie force at Kew is ahont 1*76 in metrical units. 
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PJlET Tn.—CAIiCtELAflOir OF THE COEFFICIENTS OF ELECTEOMAGHmC IHBtJCHON, 

Oenertd Methods, 

(109) The electromagnetic relations between two conducting circuits, A and B, 
dep^d upon a function M of their form and relative position, as has been alr^aiy 
shown. 

M may be calculated in several different ways, which must of course all l^d to the 
same result 

First Method. M is the electromagnetic momentum of the circuit B when A carries 
a unit current, or . ^ , r. <^9 ■ xx 


where F, G, H are the components of electromagnetic momentnm due to a unit current 
in A, and dd is an element of length of B, and the integration is performed round the 
circuit of B. 

To find F, G, H, we observe that by (B) and (C) 






with corresponding equations for G and and r' being the components of the 

current in A. 

Now if we consider only a single element ds of A, we shall have 


I_ dw j 






and the solution of the equation gives 

fi dx 




¥-dy ^ 


q ds^ 




where q is the distance of any point from ds. Hence 

COS $dsdd, 

where 6 is the angle between the directions of the two elements ds, dd, and § is the 
distance between them, and the integration is performed round both circuits. 

In this method we confine our attention during int^ration to the two Hnear circuits 
sdone. 

(110) Second Method. M is the number of lines of magnetic force which pass 
tlurongh the circuit B when A cames a unit current, or 

where fm, ^ are the components of magnetic inductioui due to unit current in A, 
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S' is a ^irfe^ bounded by Oie ciuamt B, faid 1, m, n are tbe ^lastion-cosin^ of the 
nomud to the surfece, the integration being extended over the surfeee. 

We may express this in the form 


M=|M.2^sin ^ sin ^ sin (pdS’ds, 


whmo d& is an dement of the surface bounded by B, ds is an element of the circuit A, 
I is the distmice between them, ^ and d are the angles between q and ds and between 
q and the normal to d& respectively, and <p is the angle between the planes in which 
^ and d are measured. The integration is performed round the circuit A and over the 
surface bounded by B. 

This method is most convenient in the case of drcuits lying in one plane, in which 
case sin#=l, and sm^=l. 

111. Third Method. M is that part of the intrinsic magnetic energy of the whole 
field which depends on the product of the currents in the two circuits, each current 
being unity. 

Let «, /3, y be the components of magnetic intensity at any point due to the first 
circuit, a', /3', 7 ' the same for the second circuit; then the intrinsic energy of the 
element of volume dV of the field is 


^((«+«')’+0+/?)’+(y+r'r)<?V. 

The part which depends on the product of the currents is 

Hence if we know the magnetic intensities I and I' due to unit current in each circuit, 
we may obtain M by integrating 

J^li^lTcos^dY 

4t * 

over all space, where ^ is the angle between the directions of I and T. 


Applicatim to a CoiL 

(112) To find the coefficient (M) of mutual induction between two circular Hnear 
conductors in parallel planes, the distance between the curves being everywhere the same, 
and small compared with the radius of either. 

If r be the distance betwemi the curves, and a the radius of either, then when r is 
very small compared with a, we find by the second method, as a first approximation, 

M=4ra(log.^-2y 

To approximate more closely to the value of M, let a and u, be the radii of the circles, 
and b the distance betwemi their planes; then 
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We obtaia M by ^midering the foilewing conditioas;— 

1st. M must fulfflt the <Mffeieiitiai equatioa 

(kfi ^ db^ ‘ ff ‘ 

This equation being true for any magnetic field symmetrical with respect to the common 
axis of the circles, cannot of itself lead to the determination of M as a function of a, 
and h. We therefore make use of other conditions. 

2ndiy. The value of M must remain the same when a and are exchanged. 

Srdly. The first two terms of M must be the same as those given above. 

M may thus be expanded in the following series:— 

M=4,alog f {l+l + +&C.} 

— 4^J24- ^ 6®-3(«-0_ 1 (6A*-(«-fl,)*)(a-o,) , ^ ) 

a +16 48 ? 


(113) We may apply this result to find the coefficient of self-induction (L) of a circular 
coil of wire whose section is small compared with the radius of the circle. 

Let the section of the coil be a rectangle, the breadth in the plane of the circle being 
e, and the depth perpendicular to the plane of the circle being 5. 

Let the mean radius of the coil be a, and the number of windings n; then we find, 


by integrating, 


af^)dx dy dx’ dy', 


where M.{xy means the value of M for the two windings whose coordinates are xy 
and ody' respectively; and the integration is performed first with respect to x and y over 
the rectangular section, and then with respect to x' and y over the same space. 


=47r/i^a|log/^+^—^^cot 2^—|cos 2^--icot®^ log cos |tan®^ log sin 


^|log^(2 sm'*4+l)+3-45+27-475 cos=4-3-2(|-4^^ 


sin®5 , Icos"*®, . 

--_L~ log cos 9 

cosd ' 5 sin*9 ® 


IS sin^a 
'• 3 cos^ 


logsin^|-|-&c 


Here a— mean radius of the coil. 

„ r= diagonal of the rectangular section =\/F+^- 
„ 9=z angle between r and the plane of the circle. 

„ «= number of vdndings. 

The logarithms are Napierian, and the angles are in drcular measure. 

In the experiments made by the Committee of the British Association for detar- 
mining a standard of Electrical Reastaace, a double coil was used, eonasMng of two 
nearly equal coils of rectangular section, placed |wdlel to each other, with a radl 
interval between them. 
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The value of L for tiiis coil wm found in ihe f<dloira% 

The value of L was calculated by the preening formula for six different cases, in 
which the rectangular section considered has always the mme breadth, while the depth 
was 

A, B, C, A+B, B+C, A+B+C, 

and in each case. 

Calling the results 

L(A), L(B), L{C), &c., 

we calculate the coefficient of mutual induction M(AC) of the two cods thus, 
2ACM(AC)=(A4-B-fC/L(A+B+C)-(A4-B)*L(A+B)-{B+C)^L(B+C)+B^L(B). 

Then if is the number of windings in the coil A and in the cod B, the coefficient 
of self-induction of the two coils together is 

L==^ifL( A) 4-AC) “h «PX®)* 

(114) These values of L are calculated on the suppe^tion that the windings of the 
wire are evenly distributed so as to fid up exactly the whole section. This, however, is 
not the case, as the wire is generaUy circular and covered with insulating material. 
Hence the current in the wire is more concentrated than it would have been if it had 
been distributed uniformly over the section, and the currents in the neighbouring wires 
do not act on it exactly as such a uniform current would do. 

The corrections arising from these consideratmns may be expressed as numerical 
quantities, by which we must multiply the tength of the wire, and they are the same 
whatever be the form of the cod. 

Let the (dstance between each wire and the next, on the supposition that they are 
arranged in square order, be D, and let the diameter of the wire be d, then the correc¬ 
tion for diameter of wire is 

+2(i°S7 + 5%2+|-^). 

The correction for the eight nearest wires is 

+00236. 

For the sixteen in the next row 

+0-00083. 

Th^ corrections being multiplied by the length of wire and added to the former 
result, give the true value of L, considered as the measure of the potential of the cod 
on itself for tmit current in the wire when that current has hem established for some 
time, and is uniformly distributed throi^h the section of the wire. 

(115) But at the commmicement of a current and during its variation the current is 
not uniform throughout the section of Hie wire, b^u^ Hie inductive action between 
difo*^t portions of the current tends to make the current stronger at one part of the 
section than at another. When a uniform electromotive force P arising firom any cause 

3z2 
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on a cyHnMcal wire (rf specific resistance we have 

■p 

where F is got from the equation 

d^¥ idf , 

r being the distance from the axis of the cylinder. 

Let one term of the value of F be of the form Tr”, where T is a function of the time, 
then the term of p which produced it is of the form 


Hence if we write 


4^11. 


T=T+'j f ^+<i, 

«=(!■+?) 

The total counter current of self-induction at any point is 

r/P ^ .7^ Irr . . A" 1 . 


from feO to ^= 00 . 


When t=0, ^>=0, (5)^ =P, =0, &c. 

When«=co,j>= j, .-.^^^=0, &c. 


i f 7 5*^+? Fjlrs w^+ 


from t=0 to = 00 . 


"^Tien ^=0, p=0 throughout the section, (^) 

When f=c5o, _p=0 throughout.•. (^) 


Also if Z be the length of the wire, and E its resistance, 

E--^; 

xr®* 

VI 

and if C be the current when established in the wire, C= 
The total counter current may be written 

LC 



' oil Jli 

Hw if ^ variable from tbe i^ntre to the rirctmferei^ of 

tibe wm^mi of ti»e mm bai b^a tiie same throughout, the value of F would have been 

F=T+w(l-^), 


wh^ y is the current in the wire at any instant, and the total countercurrent would 
ham b^i 


Hence 


IT 
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or the value of L which must be used in calculating the self-induction of a wire for 
vmiable currents is less than that which is deduced from the supposition of the current 
being constant throughout the section of the wire by where I is the length of the 
wire, and (k is the coefficient of magnetic induction for the substance of the wire. 

(116) The dimensions of the coil used by the Committee of the British Association 
in their experiments at King’s College in 1864 were as follows:— 


metre. 

Mean radius.=a=*158194 

Depth of each coil.=*01608 

Breadth of each coil .... =c=*01841 

Distance between the coils... = *02010 

Number of windings . . . . ^=313 

Diameter of wire. =*00126 


The value of L derived from the first term of the expression is 437440 metres. 

The correction depending on the radius not being infinitely great compared with the 
section of the coil as found from the second term is —7345 metres. 

The correction depending on the diameter of the wire is 

per unit of length. 

Correction of eight neighbouring wires. 

For sixteen wires next to these. 

Correction for variation of current in different parts of section 

Total correction per unit of length ......... 

Length. 

Sum of corrections of this land. 

Final value of L by calculation. 

This value of L was employed in reducing the observations, according to the method 
explained in the Eeport of the Committee*. The correction depending on L varies 
as the square of the velocity. The results of sixteen experiments to which this correc¬ 
tion had been applied, mid in which the velocity varied from 100 revolutions in 
seventeen ^conds to 100 in seventy-seven seconds, were compared by the method of 
* Biitibli Amoc^oh Eeporte, 1863, p. 169. 


|-l-*44997 

+•0236 

+*0008 

-•2500 

*22437 

311‘236 metres. 

70 „ 

430165 „ 
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wiaiaty diotid to wake tUe oatstSKdaagjfiiEMS a Dfafeaaia. ' ^ 

The reMt aT tibis'examination showed that the calcnlated value of L shouM be 
multiplied by 1-0616 to ' obtain the value of L, which would give (lie most consistfflttt 


repilts. 


We hafe &refore L by calculation.* 430165 mete, 

Fk>baMe value of L by method of least squares.' • 456748 „ 

Besult of rough experiment with the Electric Balance (see § 46} 


410000 


The imlue of L calculated from the dimensions of the coil is probably much 
accura^eftban either of the other determinations. 
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Spectra secyndi ordinis iii iromi Clilori Phospliori. 
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IX. On the JEhnhryogeny of Antedon rosaceus, lAncJc (Comatula rosacea of Lamarck). 
By Professor Wyville Thomson, LL.I).., F.M.S.E., F.G.S., &c. Comr 

municated hy Thomas Heney Huxley, F.B.S. 

Received December 29,1862,—Read February 5, 1863*. 


In the year 1827 Mr. J. V. Thomson, Deputy Inspector-General of Military Hospitals, 
described and figured what he believed to be a new recent Crinoid, under the name of 
Fentacrinus Europceus; and in June 1835 communicated to this Society a “Memoir on 
the Star-fish of the genus Cmiiatula., demonstrative of the Fentacrinus Europceus being 
the young of our indigenous species.” In this memoir the author describes and figures 
a series of Fentacrinus Europceus from its earliest stage, in which it is represented as 
“ an attached ovum in the form of a flattened oval disk, by which it is permanently fixed 
to the point selected, giving exit to an obscurely jointed stem ending in a club-shaped 
head”; to its most perfect attached condition, in which the head is compared with, and 
found closely to resemble the youngest free Antedon taken with the dredge. 

The period of the disappearance of the pentacrinoid larv’se on the oar-weed exactly 
corresponds with that of the appearance of the most minute free Antedons in the water. 
Mr. Thomson’s obseiTations were conclusive. I am not aware that they have hitherto 
been repeated in detail on the European species, but the “ pentacrinoid ” stage of Ante- 
don has ever since been the frequent and familiar prize of the dredger, the wonderful 
beauty and gracefulness of its form and movements, and its singular relations to the 
Echinoderm inhabitants of modern and of primaeval seas, rendering it an object of ever 
recurring admiration and interest. 

The remarkable discoveries of Professors Saks and Johannes Mcllee on the meta¬ 
morphoses of the embiy o and its appendages in other Echinoderm orders rendered it 
probable that the germ of Antedon might pass through some earlier transitional stage 
before assuming the fixed pentacrinoid form. 

Dr. W. Busch undertook this investigation, and for this purpose he visited Orkney in 
July 1849, and procured a supply of specimens in Kirkwall Bay. As those of Dr. Busch 
are the only recorded observations on the early stages in the embryology of the Crinoids, 
I shall briefly abstmet his results published in Mullee’s ‘ Archiv,’ 1849, and more fully 

* Subsequently to the reading of this paper it was arranged that the author should take up a somewhat later 
st^e in the development, which he had at first intended to leave to Dr. Caupestee. The paper was accordingly 
returned to him that it might receive the necessary additions; but no alteration of importance has been made 
in the description of the earlier developmental stages, which formed the subject of the memoir presented to the 
Royal Society. 
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in his own ‘ Beobachtungen iiber Anatomie nnd Entwickelung einiger wirbellosen 
Seethiere’ (Berlin, 1851). 

The author alludes to the position of the ovary in Antedon^ and to the peculiar way 
in which the impregnated ova remain hanging in bunches from the ovarian af^ture. 
He describes the formation from the segmented yelk-mass of a uniformly ciliated club- 
shaped embryo, which escapes from the vitelline membrane and swims freely in the 
water (Beobachtungen, &c., pi. 13. fig. 13). During the next four-and-twenty hours a 
bunch of long cilia appears on the narrower anterior extremity, and near it, on the side 
of the embryo which is turned downwards in a state of rest, a small round opening which 
he regards as the prorisional larval mouth. Three slightly elevated ridges now gird the 
body transversely at equal distances (op. cit. pi. 13. fig. 14), and gradually become clothed 
with long cilia, the smaller cilia disappearing from the intervening spaces. The inte¬ 
gument between the first and third ciliated ring becomes inverted into a lapge oval 
depression, a fourth ciliated band appears near the posterior extremity of the embryo, 
and a few delicate areolated calcareous plates are developed within the integument. 
The embrj^o now becomes slightly curved, the large oval opening which the author 
regards as the excretory orifice becomes more distinct in the centre of the ventral surface, 
and the embryo attains its most perfect larval form (pi. 14. figs. 1 & 2). The form of 
the larva now rapidly alters; on the ninth day (pi. 14. fig. 3) the posterior extremity has 
become much enlarged and invested with a thick gelatinous integument. This distended 
extremity becomes slightly lobed, the anterior bunch of cilia and the posterior ciliated 
bands disappear, the mouth and anus become indistinct (pi. 14. fig. 5), and at length 
(pi. 14. fig. 6) a row of four delicate tubes bearing pinnules appears along either side of 
the larva, the rudiments of the arms of the Crinoid. Dr. Busch was unable to pursue 
his researches further. In many points his observations are inconsistent with those 
which I have repeated during the last three years with great care, and I believe that 
he has misconceived the nature and relations of the organs of the larval embryo. Dr. 
Busch’s account of the first appearance of the pentacrinoid form is certainly contrary to 
my experience; I have been led, however, by inconsistencies in my own observations 
upon difierent broods in different seasons, to believe that the mode of development may 
to a certain extent vary with circumstances. I find, for instance, that when the ova are 
liberally supplied with fresh sea-water and placed in a warm temperature, the later 
stages of larval growth are, as it were, hurried over; so that the free larv’a scarcely 
attains its perfect form before being distorted by the growing crinoid. In other 
instances, in colder seasons and in a less favourable medium, the larva reaches a 
much higher degree of independent development, and retains for a longer period the 
larval form. 

In 1859 I communicated to this Society a short notice (Proc. Royal Society, vol. ix. 
p, 600) of the earlier stages in the development of Antedon. My observations were made 
upon one or two broods of Antedon in a single season. I had an opportunity at that 
time of tracing carefully the earliest phases in the development of the pseudembryo, but 
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safe^uent c^s^rmtions have l®i me to believe that in some of the later stag^ title young 
of Atdedm were confounded with those of a Turbellarian, which resembled them closely, 
and which during that season accompanied them in great numbers. These earlier obser- 
mtions were imperfect and hurried in consequence of the difficulty which I then expe- 
li^c^ in learing the young, of their extreme delicacy, and of the rapidity with which 
they passed through their developmental steps. These difficulties have since been to a 
certain extent overcome by the frequent repetition of the observations, and by due regu¬ 
lation of the temperature of the tanks and of the supply of food and water. 

M. Bujaedin has figured* with great accuracy, but without any description, an early 
stage in the development of the pentacrinoid young of Antedon Mediterraneiis^ Lam., 
which he observed at Toulon in May 1835. The figure represents the oral valves par¬ 
tially open, with a group of tubular tentacles protruded from the cup. It is highly 
characteristic. 

On the 16th of Februaiy% 1863, Professor Allman communicated to the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh f a paper “ On aPrebrachial stage in the development of Comatula'' The 
author procured a single specimen of the stage represented by Dujaedin, and in Plate 
XXVI. of the present memoir, among the refuse of a dredging boat on the coast of South 
Devon. Dr. Allman describes this minute Crinoid as consisting of a body and a stem; 
the body formed of a calyx covered by a pyramidal roof. The calyx is composed of five 
large separate plates. Between the lower edges of these plates and the summit of the 
stem, there is a narrow zone, in which “ no distinct indications of a composition out of 
separate plates can be detected.” Between the upper angles of every two contiguous 
plates there may, with some care, be made out a minute intercalated plate. The pyra¬ 
midal roof which closes the cup is composed of five large triangular plates, each sup¬ 
ported by its base upon the upper edge of one of the large plates of the calyx, and with 
the small intercalated plates encroaching upon its basal angles. Long flexible append¬ 
ages or cirri rise out of the calyx, and in the expanded state of the animal, are thrown 
out between the edges of the five diverging plates of the roof. Dr. Aliaian counted 
fourteen of these appendages, but could not determine their exact number. “They 
appear to be cylindrical with a canal occupying their axis; as far as they can be traced 
backwards they are seen to be furnished with two opposite rows of rigid setae or fine 
blunt spines. Between every two opposite setae a transverse line may be seen stretching 
across the cirrus, and indicating its division into transverse segments,” The author 
never succeeded in tracing these appendages to their origin. Besides these long exten¬ 
sile cini, there is also an inner circle of short apparently non-extensile appendages. 
It was only occasionally that the author succeeded in getting a ghmpse of these. “They 
appear to constitute a circle of shghtly curved rods or narrow plates probably five in 
number, which arch over the centre and are pro’vided along their l^gth with two 
oppomte TOWS of little tooth-like spines. They seem to be articulated to the upper or 

* Suites k Buffon. Zoophytes Echinodermes, par M. F. BujARDijr et par M. F. Paris, 1862. 

t Traaisactioiis of the Boyal Society of Edinburgh, toI. nryiii. 
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Tentiral side of the calyx by their base, and may be s^n in a constant moMon, which 
consists in a sudden inclination upon their base towards the centre, followed immediately 
by a resumption of their more erect attitude.” The interior of the calyx is occupi^ by 
a reddish-brown Tisceral mass, obscurely risible through the walls. The author did not 
succeed in getting a riew of the mouth, and detected no anal aperture. Dr. Allmai? 
accurately describes the general structure of the stem {loc. dt p. 243); he conceives, 
however, that “the multiplication of the segments of the stem seems to take place 
by the division of the pre-existing ones, and this division seems indicated by the 
transverse ridges, which in several of the segments may be seen running round the 
centre.” 

A detailed description of the developmental stage which forms the subject of Dr. 
Allman’s communication will be found at pp. 625 & 526 of the present memoir. It 
is unfortunate that so able an observer had not an opportunity of making himself 
fully acquainted vrith this interesting form by the study of a sufficient number of 
specimens. 

In 1856 Professor Saes communicated to the Seventh Meeting of the Scandinarian 
Association a most interesting paper on the Pentacrinoid stage of Antedon Sardi (Duben 
and Koeen). The only specimen observed was dredged on the 14th of March with 
Halichondria ventilahrum^ from a depth of 50 fathoms near Bergen. It was in every 
respect a fully developed Antedon^ from the centre of whose centro-dorsal plate proceeded 
a long thin cylindrical articulated stem attached inferiorly to the sponge. The disk with 
its central mouth, the long, cylindrical, excentric anal tube, the radial grooves, the ten 
arms with their characteristic articulations and syzygies, the pinnules with their tentacles, 
the rows of red-brown spots on the margins of the grooves on the arms and pinnules, 
and the dorsal cirri, were completely developed as in the adult form. All the arms were 
unfortunately broken, the portions left bore nine to ten pairs of pinnules. Six of these 
were of the ordinary form; the three or four proximal pairs, which alternated less regu¬ 
larly, were setaceous, destitute of tentacles and pigment spots, the innermost pair longer 
than the others, as in the adult; all the pinnules were attenuated, the generative element 
being as yet undeveloped. The dorsal cirri, twenty to thirty in number, were thickly set 
round the circumference of the centro-dorsal plate. They were fully formed, and the 
joints and terminal claws had the form characteristic of A. Sardi. The stem was 20 
millimetres in length, and consisted of thirty-one joints; but as it was broken from its place 
of attachment, some of the inferior joints may have been lost. The two or three lowermost 
joints preserved became shorter towards the base, and the upper joints towards the 
attachment of the stem to the centro-dorsal plate decreased likewise in length; the 
second joint was about half the length of the third, and the first only half that of the 
second; but the first joint was dilated upwards to its insertion. The middle joints of 
the stem are three to three and a half times longer than wide, and are all dice-box 
shaped like the joints of the dorsal cirri of the species. 

From this observation it would appear that the development of A. Sardi is continued 
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to a much later period in the pedimcukted condition than that of A. rosdMWUS; the dis¬ 
engagement of the latter species from its stem constantly occurs between the middle of 
August and the middle of September. The capture of the specimen described by Saes 
in March would seem to indicate that the development of the Pentacrinoid of A, Sarsii 
extends over nearly a year. 

The early portion of the history of the development of Antedon described in the fol¬ 
lowing pages divides itself naturally into two stages. 

The Echinoderms present in the most marked degree a peculiarity which seems to be 
only imperfectly indicated in the other invertebrate subkingdoms. This peculiarity 
consists in the successive development from a single egg, of two organisms, each appa¬ 
rently presenting all the essential characters of a perfect animal. These two beings 
seem to differ from one another entirely in plan of structure. The first, derived directly 
from the germ-mass, would appear at first sight to homologate with some of the lower 
forms of the Annulosa; the second, subsequently produced within or in close organic 
connexion with the first, is the true Echinoderm. The extreme form of this singular 
cycle, in which the development of a provisional zooid as a separate, independent, living 
organism, is carried to its full extent, is by no means constant throughout the whole 
subkingdom, although its existence has been established for all the recent orders. In 
each order it appears to be exceptional, and in certain cases it is known to be carried 
to its most abnormal degree in one species, while in a closely allied species of the 
same genus the mode of reproduction differs but slightly from the ordinary inver¬ 
tebrate type. 

To avoid ambiguity in the discussion of such singular relations, I believe it is necessary 
to introduce certain new terms. For an organism which possesses all the apparent cha¬ 
racters of a distinct animal, vrbich is developed from the germ-mass, and which maintains 
a separate existence before the appearance of the embryo, I would propose the term 
psmdemhryo ; and for all the appendages which homologate with the whole or with 
parts of such a pseudembryo, even although they do not assume fully the characters of 
a distinct animal form, I would propose the term ^seudemhryonic appendages. The 
same prefix may distinguish the organs of the temporary zooid, where such exist, 
pseudostome, pseudocele^ pseudoproct, &c. The reason for the retention of this series 
of terms, and for the rejection as applied to the prorisional organism of the ordinary 
terms “ embryo ” and “ larva,” mil be fully discussed hereafter. 

The first stage includes the development, structure, and life-history of the pseud¬ 
embryo. 

While the special external form of the pseudembryo is still perfectly retained, and 
while its special frinctions are still in full activity, the form of the pentacrinoid embryo 
is gradually mapped out within the provisional zooid, and the permanent organs of the 
embryo are differentiated within its sarcode-substance. The pseudembryo then becomes 
gradually distorted by the embryo developing within it, its special assimilative and loco¬ 
motive organs disappear, and the external layer of its sarcode-substance subsides into the 
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gm^al iot^amait of the embryo, still retaining sufficimitly the histological characters 
of the psendembryomc integument to leave no doubt that it is simply product by its 
modification and extension. 

From the ap^arance of the first traces of the permanent embryonic structures within 
the pseudembryo, the development of the pentacrinoid larva advances steadily; and there 
is no natural separation into stages of its subsequent progress until the young AnMm 
drops from the larval stem. At one period, however, during the development of the 
pentacrinoid there is a marked change in the external form and in the anatomical rela¬ 
tions of the larva, owing to the sudden widening out of the radial portion of the disk, 
and the breaking through of the anal opening. Division of labour has been found 
expedient in the present investigation, and my portion of the task ends just before the 
development of the Pentacrinoid has reached this point. I think it only right, how¬ 
ever, to mention that Dr. Caepenter, who has been at the same time working out the 
later stages in the development of the Pentacrinoid and the structure of the mature 
Antedon, has most freely communicated to me all his results. My description of the 
development of the pentacrinoid larva has had therefore all the advantage of the light 
thrown upon the earlier stages by Dr. Carpenter’s researches on the later. 

The observations whose combined results have been condensed into the present com¬ 
munication have extended over the last four years. I have had an opportunity each 
season of watching the more or less favourable development of one or two sets of 
embryos. As stated above, these observations have not in all cases thoroughly tallied; 
their inconsistencies depending, I believe, in some instances upon error of observation, 
and in others upon actual discrepancies in the process of development under difierent 
circumstances. In Arran, in June 1860, I had a most favourable opportunity of tracing 
a single brood from the segmentation of the yelk almost to the maturity of the penta¬ 
crinoid young. I took the opportunity to revise and check prerious special observa¬ 
tions ; and each stage of the development of this group was described and figured with 
great care, and with the advantage of previous familiarity with the successive modifica¬ 
tions in form. To avoid all possibility of confusion, I have incorporated in the following 
detailed description those results only which were confirmed by these later observations; 
and all the figures of the free pseudembryos, and of the origin of the pentacrinoid form, 
refer to the successive stages in the development of this single brood. On this occasion 
the pseudembryos remained for perhaps a somewhat shorter time than usual in their 
free condition, and their growth was early arrested by the development of the perma¬ 
nent calcareous plates. The pseudembryos, however, during their brief independent 
existence, attained their perfect and usual external form; and the subsequent transitions, 
though rapid, were normal. 

Tl^ ovaries of Antedon have been frequently describe!. During the latter part of 
autumn, and early winter they can only be traced as delicate lines of whitiiii 
stoana, beneath the integument of the upper (oral) surface of the pinnules, and imme¬ 
diately beneath the t«itacular canals which in the ordinary condition of the pinnule 
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Me in the groove of the calcareous joints. About the end of February qr the beginiung 
of March, the integument of the pinnules becomes slightly turgid; and this tuig^^n<^ 
increases till towards the end of May or the beginning of June, when the eggs are fully 
formed. 

The mature ovaries are short, entire, ftisiform glands distending widely the inte¬ 
gument of the pinnules, and provided with a special aperture which perfomtes the 
distended skin on that side of the pinnule which is turned towards the end of the arm. 
The aperture is bounded by a somewhat thickened ring of apparently elastic tissue, 
which acts as an imperfect sphincter. Examining the ovary by compression shortly 
after it has begun to enlarge, the meshes of the stroma (Plate XXIII. fig. 1) are found 
to contain a clear mucilaginous protoplasm with minute ova in various early stages of 
development. Tracing the development of the ova, the formative ftuid first becomes 
slightly opalescent, and a minute, highly refractive, lenticular body makes its appear¬ 
ance, which subsequently declares itself as the germinal spot. This body remains some 
time slowly enlarging without much further change. A delicate film now rises from 
one side of it, and this film gradually extends tiU the germinal spot appears to be 
attached to the inner wall of a spherical cell with perfectly transparent fluid contents, 
the germinal vesicle (Plate XXIII. fig, 2, a-c). The blastema in the neighbourhood of 
the germinal vesicle becomes slightly granular, and the granules accumulate so as to 
form a distinct granular layer round the cell. This layer, the nascent yelk, is shortly 
found to be invested by a delicate vitelline membrane; but this membrane does not 
appear to originate from the germinal vesicle as a nucleus, as in the case of the 
latter from the germinal spot. The impression rather is that the surrounding fluid is 
influenced to a certain distance by the chemical forces acting in the germinal vesicle, 
and that a membrane is produced at the point of junction betw'een the blastema so 
influenced and the general fluid contents of the ovary. The egg now increases in size 
without much further change in structure. The vitelline membrane rapidly expands 
(Plate XXIII, fig. 2, d-o), and its contents become more dense, till at length it has 
attained a diameter of about ’5 millimetre, and is entirely filled with a yelk-mass 
composed of oil-cells of the usual form. 

The ripe eggs are now discharged from the ovaiy; they remain, however, for some 
time (in some cases three or four days) entangled in the loose stroma of the ovary, and 
hanging from the ovarian aperture like a bunch of grapes. 

The testis resembles the ovary in form and situation. A transparent mucus distends 
the integument of the pinnule. The fluid becomes opalescent, then granular, and 
finally the cavity becomes filled with a mass of fusiform parent cells (Plate XXIII. fig. 4). 
The contents of these cells are at first perfectly transparent; soon, however, they lose 
their transparency and become granular, and at length the cells are found to contain a 
progeny of ten or twelve minute spherical “ vesicles of evolution.” Bright retractive 
spots, the heads of the spermatozoa, three or four in number, appear in each of these 
secondary cells; and finally, the walls of the parent cells and vesicles give w^ay, and the 
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<mnty of the pinnule is fiU^ with a mucilaginous liquid charged with mynads of mature 
spermatozoa (Plate XXIII figs. 6 & 6). 

The form of the spermatozoon is intermediate between that of a club on cards and a 
spade (Plate XXIII. fig. 7), with a vibratile filament of great length attached to the 
obtuse end. There is no special opening to the testis, so that the female may be at 
once distinguished by the ovarian apertura The seminal fluid seems to be discharged 
by the thinning away and dehiscence of the integument. The spennatozoa are dispersed 
in the water. Impregnation appears to take place after the discharge of the ova, but 
while they are still hanging fi’om the ovarian aperture. 

An hour or two after impregnation the germinal vesicle disappears, or at all events 
leaves its former superficial position. The yelk-mass contracts and becomes more opaque 
and dense, leaving a clear space immediately within the vitelline membrane, which is 
thus more clearly defined, perfectly transparent and structureless, with the surface 
slightly and irregularly echinated (Plate XXIII. fig. 8). Consequently on the con¬ 
traction of the yelk, a number of minute spherical pale yellow oU-globules are appa¬ 
rently pressed out into the space within the vitelline membrane (Plate XXIII. fig. 11). 
The appearance of the “ richtungs-blaschen ” may be very readily traced in the egg of 
Antedm. At a point on the circumference of the yelk a very distinct globule, about 
half the diameter of the germinal vesicle, with an obscure, nucleus, passes out of the 
yelk-mass into the surrounding space. In all the cases in which I have observed it, 
this globule has been accompanied by two or three minute rounded granular masses. 
Plate XXIII. fig. 14, a-c, are careful representations of three groups of these globules. 
They remain perfectly distinct from the divisions of the yelk during the earlier stages 
of segmentation; at the close of this process, however, it becomes difficult to distinguish 
them from the ultimate divisions of the mulberry mass. In Antedon^ yelk-segmentation 
is complete (Plate XXIII. figs. 9-13). Its first appearance is a slight groove passing 
inwards from the circumference of the yelk, immediately at the point where the so-called 
“richtungs-blaschen” have been extruded. If the egg be now subjected to slight 
pressure, a transparent nucleus may be observ^ed in the centre; and at each stage of 
segmentation the nucleus may be readily detected in the centre of each segment. A few 
hours after segmentation has been completed, the surface of the germ-mass becomes 
slightly more transparent. The ultimate yelk-spherules are still sufficiently evident, 
giving the surface a distinctly mammillated appearance (woodcut A). 

This gradually disappears, the spherules seem to coalesce upon the outer surface, 
remaining distinct a little longer towards the inner surface of this rudimentary germinal 
membrane, and a few hours later they have become entirely fused into a continuous 
structureless sarcode-layer (woodcut B). While these changes are taking place in the 
outer layer, the central portion of the germ-mass becomes resolved into a mucilagmous 
protoplasm sufficiently fluid towards the centre to allow of an active circulation of 
granules and oH-globules, but apparently continuous with, and graduating into, the 
lower surface of the more consistent peripheral layer. 
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A. Usual condition of tlie mulbeny mass immediately after segmentation has been completed. B. Appearance 
of the nascent pseudembryo after the coalescence of the ultimate spherules of the germ-mai^. C. Pseu- 
dembryo shortly before the rupture of the vitelline sac. 

In this case the development of the pseudembryo from the germ-mass resembles in 
every way the development of the embryo in most of the invertebrate groups ; on three 
occasions, however, during the examination of a series of eight or ten broods, a whole 
brood of embryos were evolved under somewhat different circumstances. The surface 
of the mulberry mass became somewhat looser and more transparent, and under slight 
pressure a large, somewhat darker and more consistent central nucleus was observed 
(Plate XXIV. fig. 1). This nucleus increased in size from hour to hour, the peripheral 
portion of the contents of the vitelline membrane gradually liquefying and becoming 
absorbed into the nucleus. At length the oval outline of the pseudembryo might be 
traced through the flocculent mass of semitransparent semifluid yelk. The remainder 
of the yelk now became completely transparent and liquid, the embryo increased rapidly 
in size, and its form was more clearly defined through the wall of the vitelline sac 
(Plate XXIV. figs. 1-4). I believe, however, that this latter is an abnormal mode of 
development, depending probably upon imperfect aeration. 

Observed during the process of development within the vitelline membrane, the 
embryo is at first nearly regularly oval, and the surface appears to be uniformly ciliated. 
I have never met with an instance in which the embryo escaped in this condition. In 
all the cases which I have observed, the ciliated bands so characteristic of the pseud- 
embryonic form have made their appearance before the rupture of the vitelline sac 
(woodcut, C); and frequently the pseudembryo has become somewhat reniform, a de¬ 
pressed ciliated patch indicating the position of the pseudostome. The pseudembryo 
frequently, but not constantly, rotates slowly and irregularly within the vitelline sac, 
the rotation depending evidently upon the action of the cilia on the surface of the 
pseudembryo. Immediately after escaping from the vitelline membrane, the pseud¬ 
embryo is about *8 miUim. in length, oval, slightly enlarged towards one extremity, and 
girded by four nearly equidistant transverse ciliated bands. It consists throughout of 
very delicately vacuolated sarcode, which becomes more and more consistent towards 
rile periphery, where it forms a smooth firm surface, which is not, however, bounded by 
any definite membrane. Towards the centre the substance becomes more fluid, and is 
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turbid with oil-cells wad granules. At this stage distinct molecular motion may be 
observed in the cmitral portion, and a granular semifluid mass escapes if the larva be 
ruptured by premire. The surface is dotted over with the wider ends of large pyriform 
lemon-colour^ oil-cells immersed perpendicularly in the sarcode. Between these oil- 
cells the ^code is nearly transparent, containing merely a few scattered granules. The 
ciliated bands project slightly above the general surface. They are greyish and granular, 
and appear to be rather more consistent than the surface of the ssffcode, which rises 
up to them, sinking somewhat in the interspaces. The cilia are very long; they do 
not vibrsde with the regular rhythmical lash of ordinary cilia, but seem to move 
independently, their motion regulating the rapidity and direction of the movements of 
the animal in the water. There is a large tuft of still longer cilia in perpetual vibratile 
motion at the narrower (posterior) extremity of the body. At first the pseudembryo 
is simply barrel-shaped, and regularly hooped by the four parallel transverse ciliated 
bands. Sometimes, while yet within the vitelline sac, but at all events within a few 
hours after its rupture, the body becomes slightly curved, somewhat like a kidney bean; 
and on the concave surface, the third band from the anterior extremity arches forwards 
towards the second band; and in the wider space thus left at this point between the 
third and fourth bands, a large pyriform inversion of the superficial sarcode-layer takes 
place (Plate XXIV. fig. 7). 

This inversion is narrower anteriorly, becoming wider and deeper towards the poste¬ 
rior extremity. Its margins are richly ciliated. Simultaneously with the appearance 
of this depression, a small round aperture may be observed immediately behind it, sepa¬ 
rated from it by the fourth ciliated band, and close to the posterior tuft of cilia. This 
aperture is surrounded by a ring of darker granular tissue, and the outline of a short 
arched canal may be detected passing under the fourth ciliated band and uniting the 
deep posterior extremity of the larger aperture, which thus becomes irregularly funnel- 
shaped, with the smaller circular opening. 

The large ciliated key-hole-like inversion of the sarcode is undoubtedly the pseudo- 
stome; and resembles closely in form and position the same organ in other echinoderm 
pseudembryos. The loop-like canal beneath the posterior ciliated band is the extremely 
rudimentary pseudocele, and the round aperture is the pseudoproct. The pseud¬ 
embryo swims with either extremity in advance indifferently; the anterior and posterior 
extremities are therefore only defined at this stage by the relative positions of the mouth 
and anus. It swims rapidly with a peculiar swinging semi-rotatory motion. The oral 
surface is turned downwards in a state of rest. The pseudembryo sometimes remains 
for several days, increasing in size till it becomes from 1*5 millim. to 2 millims. in 
length, without undergoing any further change. In other cases indications of the areo- 
lated calt^eous plates of the Echinoderm appear within a few hours of the rupture of 
the vitelline s®,c. 

Usually not until the pseudembryo has assumed its mature and perfect form, but 
sometimes much earlmr, several minute calcareous spicula make their appearance beneath 
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the external layer of sarcode. The spicula are at first blunt irregular cylinders; but 
shortly they fork at either end, and at length, by repeatedly dichotomizing and anasto¬ 
mosing, they fom delicate plates of calcareous network. When definitely developed, 
these plates are ten in number, and they arrange themselves in two transverse rings of 
five each, within the wider anterior portion of the pseudembryo, the posterior row being 
slightly in advance of the pseudostome. These plates are at first round and expand 
regularly; the plates of the anterior row being arranged symmetrically above those 
of the posterior series (Plate XXIV. fig. 7.). They are imbedded in the substance of 
the sarcode, which for some time remains transparent within and without; gradually, 
however, the space within the plates becomes turbid and opaque, and at length a rounded 
brownish granular mass fiUs up the lower portion of the cup formed by the calcareous 
trellis. A series, varying in number, of delicate calcareous rings may now be detected, 
forming a curved line passing backwards from beneath the centre of the lower ring of 
plates, behind and slightly to the left of the mouth of the pseudembryo; and a large 
cribriform plate is rapidly developed close to the posterior extremity behind the anus 
(Plate XXIV. fig. 6). The rings are regular in their inner contour, but externally they 
are rough with minute branching spicula and excrescences. 

About twenty-four hours later the pseudembryo still retains its original form, and its 
rapidity of movement in the water is unimpaired. The anterior wider portion has 
become still more bulbous and enlarged, and a thick layer of firm transparent sarcode, 
thickly studded with columnar oil-cells, forms a dome-shaped arch over the anterior 
extremity. The sarcode external to the calcareous framework is extremely transparent, 
and the dark granular hemispherical brownish mass within the lower tier of plates is 
more clearly defined; while above it and within the upper part of the space included 
within the plates, the outline of a second more transparent delicately granular hemi¬ 
sphere has become apparent. The two rows of plates are now irregularly square in 
outline, the plates of the lower series slightly contracted beneath, and those of the 
upper tier above; so that the ten plates forming the two rows, and now placed in close 
juxtaposition, form a delicate calcareous basket pentagonal in transverse section and 
slightly contracted above and below. A hollow sheaf of parallel calcareous rods, united 
together by short anastomosing lateral branches, is formed within each of the calcareous 
rings of the series passing backwards from the base of the calcareous cup. These 
sheaves are, as it were, hound in the centre by the calcareous rings, and the rods remain 
irregular and constantly increasing in length at either end of the sheaf, the irregular 
grovring ends of the rods of one sheaf meeting and mixing with those of the sheaves 
next it. Thus we have formed what at first appears to be a continuous curved calca¬ 
reous rod; a slight amount of pressure, however, is sufficient to separate the joints from 
one another, and to show its true structure. The base of the sheaf of rods passing 
through the last ring of the series abuts against the centre of the upper surface of the 
circular cribriform plate, now rapidly increasing in size, and becoming more defined in 
contour, immediately behind the anus (Plate XXIV. figs. 8, 9, & 10). 
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We have thus the rudiments of the “ pentacrinoid st^e” of the Jntsdon clearly 
defined and rapidly advancing in development within the body of the pseudembryo, 
whOe the latter still retains in perfection its independent form and its special organs of 
locomotion and of assimilation. 

I have found it utterly impossible at this stage to trace the formation of the viscera 
of the young pentacrinoid, on account of the close calcareous network in which the 
nascent organs are enveloped. From its colour and position, however, there can be no 
doubt that the mass occupying the base of the cup represents the origin of the stomach 
.with its granular hepatic folds, while the upper more transparent sarcode-h^isphere 
indicates the nascent tissues of the vault, and at a subsequent stage originates the ambu¬ 
lacra! ring with its radial branches and the tissues of the young arms. The two rows of 
plates, enclosing the viscera and forming the cup at this early period, represent the basal 
and the oral series of plates, which are remarkably suppressed and modified during the 
subsequent development of the crinoid. The jointed calcareous rod is the stem of the 
Pentacrinoid, and the circular calcareous plate afterwards supports the round fleshy 
disk by which the base of the stem adheres to its point of attachment. From six to 
twenty-four hours later the pseudembryo becomes more sluggish in its movements, and 
begins to lose its characteristic contour. The anterior extremity becomes somewhat 
flattened, and then slightly depressed in the centre. The stem of the included crinoid 
lengthens, and the sarcode of the body of the pseudembryo contracts towards it. The 
pseudostome and pseudoproct become obscure and are shortly obliterated, the sarcode 
forming a thick, smooth, uniform layer over the stem and over its terminal disk. The 
two posterior ciliated bands disappear, the anterior bands remaining entire a little 
longer, and still subserving the locomotion of the pseudembryo. The anterior bands 
then likewise gradually disappear, the pseudembryo sinking in the water and resting 
upon a sea-weed or a stone, to which it becomes finally adherent. 

At this stage the pseudembryo is irregularly oval and in form slightly contracted 
posteriorly, expanded and gibbous anteriorly, the anterior extremity flattened or slightly 
cupped. The posterior extremity expands into a small rounded disk (Plate XXV. fig. 1). 
Slightly compressed and examined by transmitted light, the Pentacrinoid larva has but 
little altered from the description given above; the joints of the stem are somewhat 
lengthened, and the cup is rather more open by the growth and slight separation of the 
upper portions of the plates of the upper tier. The whole of the pentacrinoid is 
entirely invested by a thick layer of transparent sarcode, which is merely the substance 
of the body of the larva which has contracted uniformly over the body and stem of the 
crinoid, its surfece retaining, with the exception of the absence of the bands of cilia, the 
same character as the surface of the pseudembryo, with the same pyriform oil-cells 
aminged in the same way, and leaving the same interstices of nearly transparent deli¬ 
cately vacuolated sarcode. The head of the crinoid now becomes more regularly pyri¬ 
form, and the ^m rapidly lengthens. The posterior disk becomes firmly and perma¬ 
nently fixed to its point of attachment. The wide anterior extremity now shows a 
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distinct eeEtral depression, imd the raised external rhn indicates a division into five 
cr^cmtie lobes. 

The whole cup gradually expands and increases in size. The five basal plates enlarge 
and become more definite in form. Their upper edges are stiU irregular in outline, 
somewhat crescentic, arching upwards towards the bases of the orals; but the lateml 
edges are now bounded by smooth straight calcareous bands, the sides of each plate 
applied with the intervention of a narrow band of sarcode to the similar edges of the 
two contiguous plates. The narrow lower edges of the basals are rough and irregular, 
resting on the upper surface of the irregular ring-like rudiment of the centro-dorsal 
plate. The oral plates likewise undergo a change in form. They become wider Lnfe- 
riorly, and the sides of the plates towards the lower margin curve outwards, the lower 
borders thus becoming concave, the convexity turned inwards towards the centre of the 
body. At the same time the upper edges, which remain narrow and rounded, curve 
slightly forwards and inwards towards the opening of the cup. If the animal remain 
undisturbed in well aerated water, when the development of the skeleton has reached 
this stage, the five lobes (the “ oral lobes”) forming the edge of the calyx gradually 
expand, till the cup assumes the form of an open bell (Plate XXVI. fig. 1). Imme¬ 
diately on opening, at least five, and more usually fifteen, delicate, extremely extensile 
tentacles are protruded from the cup. The mouth, with the organs immediately 
surrounding it, is formed even before the separation of the oral lobes. It may be seen 
occupying the centre of the cup (Plate XXVI. fig. 3) immediately after its expansion, 
as a large patent aperture. When the cup is fully expanded, the transparent tissue 
continuous with the five oral lobes, and forming the margin of the disk, seems to curve 
over uniformly into the wide fiinnel-shaped central opening. The mouth, however, 
frequently contracts, though it never appears to close completely; and when contracted 
it is bordered by a slightly thickened very contractile rim, which projects over the cavity 
of the oesophagus and forms an imperfect sphincter. When this sphincter is relaxed 
and the mouth fully open, it is easy to see down to the very bottom of the digestive 
cavity, a sac-like space apparently simply hollowed out in the general sarcode-body 
(Plate XXVL %. 3). 

Commencing immediately within the mouth, a series of irregularly-lobed glandular 
masses, of a pale yellowish-brown colour, project into the cavity of the stomach, curving 
in an irregular spiral down to the bottom of the cup. These glandular folds are richly 
clothed with long vibratile cilia. The merest film of sarcode separates their secretion 
from the stomach-cavity. The slightest touch, even of a hair, ruptures them and causes 
the effusion of a multitude of minute granule, some colourless and transparent, and 
others of a yellow or brownish hue. There can be little doubt from their position and 
(x>lour that these lobes form a rudimentary liver. They appear very early in the penta- 
crinoid, colouring the lower portions of its body in the earlier stages of its growth within 
the pseudembryo. They increase steadily in bulk during its later stages, and with but little 
change of character make up a large portion of the visceral mass in the adult Awtedon. 
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A wide Tascjular ring surrounds the mouth, occupying nearly the whole of the sjmce 
between the lip and the base of the oral lobes. This ring seems to be simply hollowed 
out in the uniform smrcode. Its walls are not contractile, it mainMns a constant 
diameter of about 0*08 miliim. It is filled with a transparent liquid, which passes like¬ 
wise into ail its tubular appendages; and as granules move rapidly in this fluid, the 
walls of the ring would seem to be ciliated, though hitherto no cilia have been detected, 
even in sections and under high powers. The upper and outer margin of the ring gives 
origia to two classes of tubular tentacles. In a very few cases in which I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of looking into the cup immediately after its expansion, the total number of these 
appendages has been fifteen, five extensile, and ten non-extensile. 1 have never seen 
fewer; and I feel convinced that these, with the vascular ring from which they spring, 
are developed towards the close of the pseudembryonic stage and within the closed cup; 
they are protruded so immediately after its first expansion. 

Kadially, the ring gives off five highly mobile, irritable, and extensile tubular tenta¬ 
cles, one opposite each of the intervals between the oral lobes. The cavity of these 
tentacles is continuous throughout, and immediately continuous with the cavity of the 
oral ring. Their wall seems to consist of a simple contractile sarcode-layer, studded 
with oval yellowish endoplasts. There is no*definite differentiation of a contractile 
fibrous tissue. Under a high power, however, the sarcode appears to have a longitu¬ 
dinal arrangement; this may possibly be due to motion among the particles producing a 
play of light. The walls of these tentacles are produced into numerous delicate tubular 
processes (Plate XXVI. fig. 3 ^), their cavities continuous with those of the tentacles. 
These processes are arranged in three or four irregular longitudinal rows. They are 
extensOe, their walls when extended are extremely delicate, transparent, and apparently 
structureless. When contracted two or three delicate ring-like rugee appear on the 
walls of each (Plate XXV. fig. 3). Each process is terminated by a minute three- 
lobed slightly granular head. At the base of each of these processes there is a delicate 
crescentic leaf-like fold, slightly granular, and most distinctly marked when the tentacle 
is retracted. When one of the extensile tentacles is wholly or partially retracted, it i^ 
thrown into obscure transverse wrinkles, which give it at first sight the appearance of 
being divided by a series of dissepiments. When the tentacle is fully extended these 
folds totally disappear. At the base of each of these five ‘‘ azygous tentacles” there is a 
conical thickening and enlargement of the sarcode-tissue, contracting outwards towards 
the tentacle which is continuous with its apex, and whose cavity passes through it to 
unite at its base with the oral vascular ring. This conical projection is the commence¬ 
ment of the young arm. The azygous tentacle terminates it, and leads it out, as it were, 
up to the point of bifurcation. The tentacle remains persistent for some time in 
the angle between the two first brachial joints (Plate XXVII. figs. 1 & 3), and finally 
becomes absorbed and disappears. These five azygous tentacles are the first of a 
system of ‘‘extensile tentacles” which are subsequently developed in very extended 
series as appendages of the radial and brachial tentacular canals. In almost all cases. 
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as soon as the interior of the cup can be examined after its expansion, the number of 
extenmle tentacles has reached fifteen; but from the one or two instances in which the 
tm additional tentacles have been absent, there can be no doubt that they are developed 
somewhat later than the five already described. They arise in five pairs, one tentacle 
on either side of and slightly within the base of each of the azygous tentacles, which 
they resemble closely in character. They commence as minute cmcal diverticula from 
the canal which passes through the enlarged base of the azygous tentacle, and become 
rapidly developed into tubular prolongations. At this stage (Plate XXVI. fig. 1), 
when the cup is open, the fifteen tentacles are usually fully extended, curving over the 
edge of the cup in the angles between the o^ lobes, in threes, the azygous tentacle 
somewhat longer in the centre, and one of the paircd tentacles on either side. 

Interradially, opposite each of the oral lobes, there is a pair of short tubular tentacles, 
their cavities likewise continuous with that of the oral vascular ring. These tentacles 
appear simultaneously with the five azygous extensile tentacles, immediately on the 
expansion of the cup. They are flexible, but not extensile, slightly club-shaped towards 
the distal extremity, which is fringed on either side by a single row of short conical 
tubercles. The base of these tentacles involved in the contractile sarcode ring sur¬ 
rounding the mouth. When the disk ,is fully expanded they lie in pairs up against 
the inner surface of the oral lobes. They are frequently, however, gathered inwards 
together, or singly curving over the mouth. They form part of a very characteristic 
system of “ non-extensile tentacles,” which afterwards fringe the radial and brachial 
grooves. At this stage, then, the oral ring usually gives off twenty-five tentacular 
appendages, of which fifteen are radial and extensile, and ten are mterradial and non- 
extensile. 

Imbedded in the sarcode at the base of each of the azygous tentacles, a peculiar 
glandular body is very early developed. At first it consists of a minute vesicle con¬ 
taining a transparent fluid. The vesicle gradually increases in size till it attains a dia¬ 
meter of about 0*08 millim. in diameter. Its contents become granular, and at length 
it heis the appearance of a large ceU with a special waU, included in a capsule formed 
of a firm sarcode-layer, from which the ceU can be turned out unbroken. 

The ceU contains a number of large, irregularly-formed, transparent, slightly granular 
masses, which are set free by the rupture of the ceU-wall. These masses are quite 
colourless. They are coloured by carmine more deeply than the general substance 
of the body, and after death they become immediately strongly coloured by the red 
pigment set free from the perisom. I have been utterly unable to determine the 
function of these bodies. They are produced in great numbers, during the growth of 
the pentacrinoid, along the edges of the radial and brachial grooves, and are permanent 
in the mature Antedon, The only speculation which seems to me at all feasible, a specu¬ 
lation which derives some support from their peculiar afftnity for colouring matter, is 
that they are glands connected with the secretion of calcareous solution for the develop¬ 
ment and nutrition of the skeleton, analogous to the calcareous glands so constantly met 
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witia in the pseudembryos and young of some of the other Echinoderm ordens. At this 
early period no general bodyKavity cjan be detected separating the wall of the stomadb 
from the body. The stomach seems to be simply excavated in the structurel^ body- 
substance, and the organism corresponds generally with the Ccelenterate type. The 
external sarcode-layer stiU retains much the some character which it possessed in the 
pseudembryonic stage. Its basis is transparent and structureless, with imbedded pyri¬ 
form oil-cells, endoplasts, and granules. 

The stem now gradually lengthens, by additions to either end of the sheaf-Hke calc^ 
reous cylinders which form the axes of the stem joints, and by the addition of new rings 
which rapidly become filled up by the vertical tissue, at the top of the stem, imme¬ 
diately beneath the rudiment of the centro-dorsal plate (Plate XXVI. %. 2). The disk 
of attachment becomes opaque by the addition of calcareous matter, and is firmly fixed. 
The centro-dorsal ring (Plate XXVL fig. 2) is more definite in form, though it is still 
simply perforated in the centre, and in connexion with the sarcode-axis of the stem, 
and bears no traces of dorsal cirri. The basals expand and form a wide, nearly con¬ 
tinuous cup. By the rapid expansion of the body, five diamond-shaped spaces are left 
at the points where the upturned angles of two oral plates are opposed to the bevelled- 
off upper angles of two adjacent basals. In,these spaces cylindrical spicula appear, 
which soon become club-shaped, dichotomize, branch, and anastomose into delicate 
net-like superficial plates, irregularly oval, slightly produced superiorly, their upper, 
narrower portions resting beneath, and supporting, the gradually extending sarcode pro¬ 
jections which are terminated by the azygous tentacles (Plate XXVII. fig. 1). The 
equatorial portion of the body, the band between the upper edges of the basals and the 
lower edges of the orals, now rapidly expands. The five young arms extend outwards, 
their bases carrying out with them a zone of sarcode which gives the central portion of the 
body a great additional width. The oral plates maintain their original position, so that 
they are now completely separated from the basals by this intervening equatorial band; 
and are left, a circle of five separate plates, each enclosed in its sarcode-lobe, on the 
centre of the upper surface surrounding the mouth, and enclosing the ten non-extensile 
tentacles only. The first radial plates begin to thicken, especially towards the upper 
margin, and this thickening is produced by the growth, beneath the cribriform super¬ 
ficial calcareous film, of a longitudinal mass of tissue of the same character as that 
which forms the cylindrical axis of the stem joints. On the lower surface of each arm, 
in linear series, immediately above the first radials, two spicula, horseshoe-shaped, with 
the opening above, appear almost simultaneously, and become quickly filled up with 
elongating sheaves of longitudinal trellis-work. These extend along beneath the 
extending arms, and indicate the second radials and the radial axillaries. 

The upper surface of the arms now becomes grooved by the developm^t, on eithm- 
side of the central vessel, of a series of delicate crescentic leaves. These leaves mre 
hollow, communicating by special apertures with the radial vessel, and filled with fluid 
from it. At the base of each of the leaves there is a pair of tentacles forming a group 
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'wi^ the ieaf, and along with it communicating with the vessel. One of the^ tentacles 
(the distal one) is somewhat lar^r than the proximal; they are both slightly club- 
shaped, the club-shaped extremity fringed on either side with conical papillse. They 
are non-extensile, and resemble in every particular the ten non-extensile tentacles early 
developed from the oral ring. A group consisting of a crescentic leaf and two non- 
extensile tentacles lies immediately at the base of each extensile tentacle, and a little 
lower down the arm (Plate XXVII. fig. 3 d). Minute spicules, some of them simple or 
key-shaped, and others expanding into a cribriform film, appear in the superficial sar- 
code-layer along the back or edges of the arms; and, usually at the base of each of the 
tentacles, irregularly imbedded in the sarcode-substance, there is one of the calcareous 
glands. 

Immediately on the expansion of the equatorial portion of the cup, the wall of the 
stomach becomes separated by a distinct body-cavity filled with fluid, from the body- 
wall. The stomach seems to hang in this cavity as a separate sac, attached to the body- 
wall here and there by sarcodic bands and threads. As the disk expands, the radial 
canal may be distinctly seen rising from the oral ring, crossing the narrow disk and run¬ 
ning along the upper surface of the arm, communicating on either side with the various 
tentacles and respiratory leaves, and ending at the extremity of the arm in the azygous 
tentacle. Beneath the radial canal a tubular extension of the perivisceral space passes 
along the radial grooves. This series of vessels, for which Dr. Caepentee proposes the 
term “ cceliac canals,” afterwards extends throughout the whole length of the arms. In 
the mature Antedon Dr. Caepentee has observed a third vessel intermediate between 
the cceliac and tentacular canals; but no trace of this vessel can be detected in the 
earlier stages in the development of the pentacrinoid. 

A little later, the end of the arm shows a tendency to bifurcate, and two half rings, 
.with their enclosed sheaves of calcified tissue, give the first indication of the first two 
brachials. At the stage which I have described the arm is free, from the base of the 
second radial; at a later stage the visceral sac extends to the bifurcation, and the whole 
of the radial portion of the arm becomes included in the cup and disk. The azygous 
tentacles go no further than the bifurcation. They remain for some time in the centre, 
■between the two divisions of the arm, while secondary branches from the radial canal 
run on in the brachial grooves. About the period of the development of the second 
radials, a forked spicule makes its appearance in one of the interradial spaces between 
the upper portions of two of the first radial plates. This gradually extends in the usual 
way till it becomes developed into a round cribriform superficial plate. 

Simultaneously with the appearance of this “ anal ” plate, a ceecal process like the 
finger of a glove rises from one side of the stomach and curves towards the plate. The 
plate increases in size, becomes enclosed in a little flattened tubercle of sarcode, and 
maintaining its upright position it passes slightly outwards, leaving a space on the edge 
of the disk between itself and the base of the oral plate immediately within it. 

Towards this space the caeca! intestinal process directs itself. It rises up through it 
MDCCCLXV. 4 C 
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in the form of an elongated tubular closed papilla. The summit of the papilla is finely 
absorbed, and a patent anal opening is formed. The details of these later changes 
belong, however, more properly to a subsequent stage. 

Having thus described generally the development of the Pentacrinoid stage of 
dm up to a point when a marked change takes place in its structoe and economy, I 
shall now discuss, in somewhat fuller detail, certain general considerations arising jfrom 
the successive steps of the developmental process. 

The relations cf the Psmdemhryo .—In Antedm the germ-mass is resolved, at all 
events to a great extent, into sarcode having the peculiar delicately vacuolated structure 
so characteristic of this zoological element. The sarcode contains multitudes of “ endo- 
plastsand of oil-cells and granules scattered through its substance, but these latter I 
must regard merely as stores of various organic compounds elaborated as secretions and 
excretions during the development of the organism. In the centre of the sarcode zooid 
there is usually a darker nucleus, indicating a special accumulation of granular matter. 
I have satisfied myself, however, that this condition is not essential, as in some cases in 
which the young were developed in clear water, Tvith a scanty supply of nourishment, 
the pseudembryo became transparent throughout. Still it is conceivable that a germ of 
the original substance of the mulberry-mass may be retained to originate the Crinoidal 
embryo. At all events, the temporary organism which I have termed the Pseudembryo 
is entirely dependent for its form and structure upon the sarcode into which the whole 
or the greater portion of the germ-mass is resolved. This sarcode zooid possesses all the 
peculiarities of the sarcode organisms among the Protozoa and the lower forms of the 
Ccelenterata. Its external surface is richly ciliated, and if lightly touched with a bristle 
it moves off rapidly, by means of these cilia, in a direction opposite to the touch, giving 
evidence of a high degree of irritability and power of automatic motion, without the 
slightest trace of a special nervous system. During the early stages of its development, 
and before the differentiation of a special assimilative tract, the body increases rapidly 
in size; the sarcode is therefore capable, as in the case of the astomatous Protozoa, of 
absoiq)tion over the whole external surface, and of assimilation throughout the entire 
internal substance. 

Whatever at this stage may be the relations of the granular nucleus of the pseud¬ 
embryo, I believe the external cihated absorbent and irritable sheet of sarcode must be 
regarded as a special provisional organ for the nutrition and aeration of the nascent 
embryo. Dr. Caepentee * has already suggested a correspondence between the zooid 
pseudembryo in the Urchins and Starfishes, and the temporary embryonic structures in 

* We here find the yolk-mass converted into a structure, which is d^tined only to possess a trmisieat 
existence, and which disappears entirely by the time that the development of the offset jfrom it has advanced 
so far that it begins to assume the characters of the permanent organism. This, however, is what tak^ place 
in the higher vertebrate; for the structures firet developed in the egg of the bird hold nearly the same rela¬ 
tion to the rudimentary chick, that the ‘ Pluteus ’ bears to the incipient Echinus or Ophiura, or the ‘ Bipin- 
naria^ to the incipient Starfish.”—Frineiples of Comparative Physiology, 4th edit. p. 568. 
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tite Idghmr animals; and I have developed the analogy* still further, in tracing the conti¬ 
nuity of the cavity of the pseudembryonic appendages in ALSteracanthion with the vascular 
system of the young Starfish. The sarcode cylinder preceding and afterwards investing 
the embryo of Antedon must undoubtedly be referred to the same category of structures. 

As the development of the pseudembryo proceeds, a large funnel-shaped ciliated 
p^ttdostome with an obscure intestine and a minute pseudoproct are formed; and the 
zooid, which at first resembled a Plagiophrys or Pifflugia in simplicity of structure, may 
now be compared to a Yorticella or Bursaria. 

The alimentary system is, however, extremely simple. The digestive tract is rudi¬ 
mentary, and the function of the large funnel-shaped oesophagus, with its loop-like 
pseudocele, seems to be to produce a rapid and special current of fresh water to the 
general ma^ of absorbent sarcode rather than to localize the assimilative function. 
The functional activity of the pseudembryo appears to reside essentially in the peri¬ 
pheral layer. During the earlier stages of its development the central portion consists 
of a dusky granular semifluid substance, increasing gradually in opacity, and exhibiting 
active molecular motion; afterwards the centre is devoted to the building up of the 
viscera of the embryo at the expense of this previously secreted pabulum; but during 
the earlier stages of the growth of the embryo, its increasing bulk does not appear to 
interfere in any way with the functions of its nurse. Absorption, as indicated by 
increase in size and weight, is at no period more rapid than when the pseudembryo 
is losing its special organs of locomotion and assimilation, and becoming torpid and 
distorted by the growth of the included organism. 

The hollow cylinder of sarcode forming the independent living body of the pseud¬ 
embryo, at a certain stage loses its cilia, its special organs of assimilation are obliterated, 
it appears to merge its distinct life in a second harmonized combination of organs which 
has grown up within it, and the whole layer, without the slightest change in structure, 
subsides into the perisom of the Pentacrinus. 

Histologically the ectosarc of the pseudembryo must be regarded as having been the 
integument of the Crinoid throughout, its functions highly modified and exalted for a 
special purpose. The hard structures of the perisom, the two rows of cup-plates and 
the stem, are accordingly developed in the substance of this integument; and the out¬ 
line of the Crinoid is thus frequently mapped out in calcareous trellis-work before there 
is the least trace of the difierentiation of internal organs. The stem has clearly no con¬ 
nexion with the viscera whatever, it is a temporary appendage to the radial skeleton. 

Until we have accurate details of the embryogeny of a more extended series from the 
various Echinoderm orders, I believe it would be premature to discuss at length the 
morphology of the pseudembi'yo of Antedon. At present we are acquainted with many 
species belonging to widely differing genera, scattered apparently irregularly through 
the four orders of the subkingdom, which produce independently organized pseud- 

* On the Embryology of A.steracanthion violacetcs (M. &T.),” Quaxterly Journal of the Microscopic Society, 
1861, p. 99. . 
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embryonic nurses, presenting a distinct bilateral symmetry in the arrangement of th^ 
alimentary system and natatory apparatus. A certain community of plan appears to 
run through the swimming group described by Professor MtiLLEE,* but subsequent 
observations would seem to indicate that so high a development of the pseudembryo is 
exceptional. 

In genera closely approximated to those in which the pseudembryo is most highly 
organized, or even in allied species of the same genus, the pseudembryonic appendage 
is reduced to a mere rudimentary vascular tuft, or to a simple investment of sarcode. 
My own observations would lead me to suspect that the independent development of 
the pseudembryo may be greatly modified, even in the same species, under different 
circumstances of light, warmth, aeration, and nourishment. 

The pseudembryo of Antedon resembles very closely what Professor MtiLLEE has 
described as the “ pupa stage ” in certain Holothuridea. The young Holothuria, how¬ 
ever, has in these instances, according to Mullee’s observations, passed through the 
phase of a pseudembryonic zooid (Auricularia), with a special mouth and alimentary 
canal, special natatory lobes, and a regular bilateral symmetry, before assuming the 
pupa form of a closed sarcode-cylinder girded with ciliated bands and devoid of special 
organs. In. Antedon the “Auricularia” and the “pupa” stages are, as it were, fused 
into one. The “ pupa ” form is at once developed from the germ-mass, but it is pro¬ 
vided with the assimilative organs of the Auricularia, though in a very nidimentary 
degree. Further metamorphosis proceeds very similarly in both cases. In both the 
organs of the young are gradually differentiated within a sarcode-cylinder, the branchial 
tentacles finally protruding through an anterior sarcode dome. The close analogy is 
highly marked in the Synaptidae, the group whose metamorphoses have been observed 
by MtiLLEE, in which, as in the Crinoids, the oral tentacles are highly developed at the 
expense of the vessels of the ambulacral region. One or two remarkable differences, 
however, exist. In Antedon no part whatever of the alimentary canal is adopted by the 
nascent Crinoid. In Antedon the development of the organs of the embryo is confined 
to the anterior region of the pseudembryo, the posterior portion containing the stalk, a 
temporary appendage. In the Holothuridea the whole pupa passes by simple metamor¬ 
phosis into the body of the perfect form, the apical pole being occupied by the excre¬ 
tory orifice of the alimentary canal. In the Holothuridea the madreporic tubercle and 
the sand canal, though frequently extremely rudimentary in the mature form, seem 
uniformly conspicuous during the development of the young. In the pseudembryonic 
stage of Antedon no trace of this organ has been observed. 

I believe that, in zoological language, the term “ embryo ” has hitherto been under¬ 
stood to indicate a young animal during the early stages of its development; an orga¬ 
nism which is produced by the differentiation of the whole or of part of the segmented 
yelk, and which is a stage in progress towards the mature form of its species. Any 
accessory or deciduous parts have usually been termed embryonic appendages; but these 
embryonic appendages have always been regarded as parts of the embryo, although 
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temporary, yet partaking during their life, of the life of the embryo, and as affording no 
evidence of possessing independent vitality. I imagine that as the term Embryo has not 
been applied to the yelk, or to the germ-mass before the separation of the organs of the 
young, it would be a like misapplication of the term to apply it to any stage in the 
development from that germ-mass of a being whose organs do not homcdogate with, and 
never by any subsequent metamorphosis become converted into, the analogous organs of 
the perfect form. Again, according to the ordinary conception of a “ larva,” it is a stage 
in the development of an animal during which its external form differs to a greater or 
less degree from that of the “imago” or mature form, and its organs are greatly modi¬ 
fied for the performance of certain functions at the expense of others; but the organs 
of the larva are essentially the organs of the imago; and the individual which is formed 
of the sum of these organs, and which manifests vital phenomena, is the same individual 
which subsequently lives as the imago. It is utterly inconceivable that the larva and 
the imago should exist as separate individuals at the same time. The relations of the 
pseudembryo are entirely different. It is developed from the germ-mass as a distinct 
animal form, manifesting a combination of vital phenomena, through a sum of organs 
which attain a distinct maturity of their own, and which never pass in combination into 
the sum of the organs of the perfect being. So complete is this independence, that in 
cases where this type of the reproductive process is carried out most frilly, as in Bipin- 
naria, the embryo is at a certain period cast off from the pseudembryo, and both beings 
continue for some time to manifest independent life. I would therefore define a 
“pseudembryo” or a “pseudembryonic appendage” as any provisional appendage pro¬ 
duced from the germ-mass, which manifests the functions of organic and animal life 
through the medium of a combination of organs which precede and do not homologate 
with the organs of the true embryo. This appendage may be reduced to a condition of 
extreme simplicity. It may exist merely as a layer of structureless sarcode, ciliated, 
and manifesting the form of life characteristic of the simpler Protozoa; within which 
the organs of the embryo are gradually built up. 

In most, however, if not in all the invertebrate groups, the so-called embryo differs 
greatly in external form from the mature organism. 

It usually commences in aquatic animals as a “ ciliated germ”; and in this condition, 
whether within the \itelline sac or free after the rupture of the sac, it increases in size 
by absorption through the general surface. Very usually various lobes and fringes are 
produced, frequently richly ciliated, extensions of a transparent sarcodic investing layer, 
within which—^but bearing to it only obscure relations in form—^the nascent organs of the 
true embryo are slowly differentiated. During this period the permanent organs, so far 
as their special functions are concerned, are utterly inert. They are merely growing. 
The rudiments of the alimentary canal are being laid down, but probably the mouth 
has not yet “broken through.” The entire zooid, however, is by no means inactive. 
It moves rapidly through the water, its movements beautifully characteristic, and appa¬ 
rently guided by an obstruction-perceiving and light-perceiving instinct. 
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The perfect oiganic and relative life of this being, closely comparable to the life of 
Hie most highly gifted members of the protozoic subkingdom, does not (^rteinly exist 
in the sum of the permanent organs; it resides, I believe, simply in a pseudembryonic 
sarcodic layer, endovred with the same properties which this zoological element possesses 
when isolated, as^in the Protozoa. Gradually the sarcode eliminates from the products of 
its own assimilation the constituents, and elaborates the tissues, of the permanent special 
organs; and when these are sufficiently developed, it loses its own individuality, its 
vital activity passing into the organs which it has produced, and performing through 
their medium more effectively and condensedly, functions, which, as a transient nurse- 
layer, it performed in a manner perfect as to its simple object of temporary nutrition, 
though somewhat feeble and diffuse. In respect to the essentials of this process, some 
of the Holothuridea among the Echinodermata seem to conform almost exactly to the 
ordinary Invertebrate type. The pseudembiy-onic sarcode-layer is here little more special 
or independent than it is in the embryos of the Annelids and Mollusks, and infinitely 
less so than in some Turbellarians; and the transition firom this condition, through the 
Crinoids, in which a short alimentary canal is formed in the sarcode layer,—and the 
“Plutei” in which the “ Echinoderm disk” with its accompanying permanent organs is 
developed within the pseudembryo and covered by its general integument, the whole 
substance of the pseudembryo being finally absorbed into the embryo,—to the ‘‘ Bipin- 
naria,” in which the independent life of the pseudembryonic zooid is apparently carried 
to its limit, is so perfectly gradual as to leave no doubt whatever of the uniformity of 
the embryogenic plan. 

This being the case, that is to say, a vast number of invertebrate embryos combining 
in their earlier stages pseudembryonic appendages possessing independent vitality with 
the nascent organs, no special divergence from the ordinary mode of development is to 
be anticipated in cases in which the pseudembryo attains unusual individual indepen¬ 
dence. We find accordingly the earlier stages in the development of the pseudembryo 
in the Echinoderms conforming closely to the general mode of development of the 
“embryo” of aquatic invertebrates. 

The earlier stages in the development of the Tissues of the Pentacrinoid, 

The general connective tissue. —^As stated above, the general transparent investment 
which during the earlier stages of its development makes up the greater portion of the 
substance of the pentacrinoid, is produced by the gradual extension and modification of 
the sarcode substance of the pseudembryo. The pseudembryo is moulded from the 
germ-mass, and at first its surface retains the mammillated structure, the result of the 
ultimate segmentation of the yelk. At first each spherule retains a trace of the original 
enclosed endoplast; this, however, shortly disappears. No cell-membrane can be detected 
investing these spherules at any period. An hour or two after the rupture of the vitel¬ 
line sac, the mammillated structure entirely disappears, the ultimate spherules being 
fused into a structureless layer. The external layer is firm and consistent. If the 
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pseudembryo die at this stage, shortly after its death, a delicate film is sometimes 
separated from the surface of portions of the body, similar to the film which is 
obsmwed under similar circumstances on the surface of Infusoria. I do not belieTe, 
however, that this film previously existed as a special membrane; but am rather 
inclined to think that it is produced after death by the coagulation of a layer of mucous 
excretion. Pyriform capsules of considerable size, about 0*03 millim, in diameter, 
are imbedded here and there in the superficial layer. These cells are of a pale yellow 
colour, full of a yellow fluid, which when the cell is crushed escapes as a round refrac¬ 
tive globule. The wide end of the capsule is superficial, the narrower extremity passes 
inwards and ends in a delicate thread-like process, which is lost in the substance of the 
sarcode. 

I have been able to detect no special wall to these capsules, the fluid of which seems 
simply to be enclosed in a pyriform space in the continuous sarcode: I regard these as 
reservoirs of oil. 

The peripheric layer is nearly free from granules; but passing from without inwards, 
minute granules, compound granular masses, and endoplasts become more numerous; 
the sarcode at the same time apparently losing in consistency, till at length, towards 
the inner surface of the consistent perisomatic layer, it becomes densely granular, and 
no distinct line of demarcation can be detected between the sarcode which still retains 
a certain consistency, and the central semifluid protoplasm, in which the granules 
exhibit active molecular motion. The outer layer, when compressed and examined with 
a high power, exhibits between the endoplasts and oil-cells a very finely vacuolated 
structure. Minute spaces, somewhat like the lacunas of bone, filled with a clear liquid, 
are scattered through the sarcode; and uniting these there is a system of exceedingly 
delicate tubules which may be compared to the canaliculi; they are much less nume¬ 
rous, however, only about six or eight apparently radiating from each lacunar space. 
Even while under observation, the size of these spaces appears to vary, one or two which 
were prominent in one part of the field gradually contracting and becoming indistinct, 
while others previously scarcely visible seem to expand into view. I believe that this 
appearance is caused by the circulation of fluid through the system of vacuoles and 
vessels by movements depending upon the general contractility of the body-substance. 
Near the close of the free stage, when the embryo is beginning by its growth to distort 
the form of the pseudembryo, the integument of the wider anterior extremity of the 
pseudembryo immediately above the mouth of the embryo seems to become columnar in 
structure and opaque with closely packed long oil-cells, arranged vertically, and forming 
a kind of dome. In the earliest fixed stage this dome gradually splits up into the five 
oral lobes, each with its enclosed oral plate. 

The devlo^ment of the Skeleton .—^To make the description of the development and 
relations of the parts of the calcareous skeleton of the pentacrinoid stage of Antedon 
intelligible, I shall in the first place describe very briefly the arrangement of the hard 
parts in the mature Antedon and in some nearly allied forms. I shall touch on this 
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part of the subject lightly, as Dr. Caepentee is preparing an elaborate memoir on the 
skeleton of Antedm, I adopt, in concert with Dr. Caepentee, a nomenclature differing 
Very slightly from that proposed by M. de Koeinck in his valuable work on the fosml 
Crinoids of the Carboniferous System of Belgium. I accept for convenience of descrip¬ 
tion the division of the body of a Crinoid into three parts, the stem, the head, and the 
arms. The head consists of two hemispheres, a dorsal or apical, and an oral hemisphere. 
The former I shall term the cup of the Crinoid, and the latter the disk. It must be 
remembered, however, that all the radial portions of the head belong morphologically 
and physiologically to the arms. In the earlier stages of development the radial plates 
of the cup, and the radial vessels of the disk, form the budding arms ; and it is only at 
a later period that a distinction is produced between radial and brachial portions, by 
the development of«the visceral mass and the extension of the space for its accom¬ 
modation. 

The mature Antedon has no true stem. The cup is closed beneath by a large circular 
plate hollowe'd out above into a small rounded chamber. The inferior convex surface 
of this plate in Antedon rosacem is pitted with a series of small rounded depressions 
perforated in the centre with minute channels communicating with the cavity of the 
plate. Into these depressions are inserted a number of jointed calcareous cirri. I 
shall term the circular plate the “ centro-dorsal plate,’' and the appendages the “ dorsal 
cirri.” The centro-dorsal plate in Antedon does not belong to the cup. It represents a 
coalesced series of the nodal stem-joints in the stalked Crinoids. 

In Pentacrinus {Neocrinus) asterias (L.), the stem grows by additions immediately 
beneath the row of basal plates of the cup. These plates are five in number, inter- 
radial, wedge-shaped, their outer wider ends knob-like, heading and corresponding with 
the salient angles of the pentagonal stem. Their inner narrower ends nearly meet in 
the centre, each being only slightly truncated and emarginated, so that the five grooved 
ends may unite in forming the walls of a canal, which is continuous with the central 
canal of the stem, and through which the central sarcode-cylinder of the stem passes to 
branch to special perforations in the first radials. The lower surface of each basal plate 
is hollowed by a longitudinal groove crenated on the edges, and the five grooves are so 
arranged that when the basals are in position, they form together a star-like mould, in 
which the joints of the stem are formed. This cavity holds from three to four stem- 
joints at a time; one extremely small at the bottom of the mould, the others gradually 
increasing in size and gradually forced out and added to the. lengthening stem, by the 
growth of those behind them. 

The joints developed in this position are alT nodal, that is to say, they subsequently 
bear whorls of cirri. The intemodal joints, varying in number in different species, 
are developed afterw^ards between these, each new intemodal joint originating apparently 
immediately beneath the nodal joint. 

The dorsal cirri represent a varying number of compressed whorls of the stem-cirri 
of stalked species which possess such appendages. 
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The centro-dorsal plate with its dorsal cirri in Antedon is therefore the homologne 
of the stem with its cirri in the stalked Crinoids. 

The true cup in the mature Antedon consists inferior] y of a delicate rosette of more 
or less fully coalesced small cribriform calcareous plates; which have been shown by 
Dr. Caepentee, in a series of beautiful observations, to be the remains of the row of 
five basal plates which occupy so prominent a place in the cup of the Pentacrinoid. 

This rosette is completely concealed in the cavity of the ring formed by the first five 
radials. Around the basal rosette, and alternating with its segments, five elongated 
calcareous blocks, triangular in transverse section, the first radial plates, form a column 
within the base of the cup. In A. rosaceus these plates are entirely concealed by the 
centro-dorsal plate and by the series of second radials. In some species of the genus 
Antedon^ they project beyond the centro-dorsal plate, forming above its upper edge a 
closed ring which supports the series of second radials. The centro-dorsal plate, the 
basals, and the first radials are immoveably cemented together; they do not, however, 
coalesce, and may be easily separated after boiling in weak caustic potash. A ring of 
five second radial plates placed in close contact, form, externally, the base of the cup in 
Antedm rosaceus^ resting within upon the upper surfaces of the first radials, and exter¬ 
nally upon the edge of the centro-dorsal plate. 

Resting upon the second radials, we have next a row of five triangular axillary radial 
plates, each bevelled above into two diverging surfaces for the articulation of the first 
brachial joints. The axillary radials are not in immediate contact laterally, they are 
separated by minute wedge-shaped prolongations downwards of the perisom of the disk. 
In Antedon rosaceus^ the basals, and the first, second, and axillary radials form the whole 
of the skeleton of the cup. 

In certain species of Antedon, as in A. Milleri (Muller, sp.), a series of five minute inter- 
radial plates are intercalated between the angles of the axillary radials, and in other 
forms, as in A. Solaris (Lam., sp.), and A. tessellatus (Muller, sp.), the whole of the 
perisom of the disk is covered with a pavement of irregular flat plates. We are unac¬ 
quainted with the development of Pentacrinus {Neocrimts) asterias (L.), but in the 
mature form the perisom of the disk is continuously tessellated, and some of the plates 
pass irregularly downwards between the axillary radials. In Pentacrinus (Neocrinus) 
decorus (nob.), the surface of the disk is rough with irregularly scattered blocks, like 
fragments of perforated bricks; and these descend into the spaces between the axillary 
radials, though without any regular arrangement. 

The hasal and oral 'plates. —The first portions of the skeleton which appear are the 
two rings of five plates each, the plates of the upper ring directly superposed on those 
of the lower, w^hich form the trellised basket, completely enclosing the viscera of the 
Pentacrinoid during the early stages of its growth mthin the pseudembryo. The 
plates of the upper tier subsequently extend into the five oral lobes, and remain as five 
valve-like inteiTadial oral plates during the greater part of the pentacrinoid stage. 

The lower series are the basals. These are permanent, with some remarkable modifi- 
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cations in form, in the mature Antedon, These ten plates appear simultaneously as 
delicate spicula imbedded within the firm peripheric layer of the pseudembryo, usually 
only a few hours after its escape from the vitelline sac, and before there is any trace of 
the permanent organs of the embryo. 

The spicula are hollow throughout. They are at first simple and cylindrical; shortly 
they become club-shaped at each end; each thickened end then divides into two 
diver^g branches, equal in length to the original rod; these fork in their turn, till on 
their second bifurcation their branches meet and coalesce with the corresponding 
branches from the opposite end of the original spiculum. By thus constantly branching 
and anastomosing on one plane, the spiculum extends into a delicate net-like plate, the 
meshes of which are at first irregularly hexagonal, but afterwards become rounded. 
The extending calcareous tubes are constantly closed, and constantly hollow to the end. 
They appear to gr<^ by the molecular removal of calcareous matter from the back of 
the growing point, and its deposition in advance. At first all the ten plates are round; 
but as they expand they become irregularly square, their edges during the free condition 
of the embryo remaining rough with sprouting spicules. 

About the time of the fixing of the pentacrinoid, the basals, which have now assumed 
a somewhat definite form, narrower beneath and expanding above, have their lateral 
edges bounded by straight lines, so that the edges of two adjacent plates are closely 
applied to one another. Even after their edges have become thus defined, the plates 
go on steadily increasing in size, apparently by interstitial growth. The upper edges of 
the basals still remain rounded and rough. Their lower edges are likewise iiTregulai*, 
but these soon become obscured by the growth of the centro-dorsal ring. The oral 
plates extend principally upwards into the oral lobes, where they become lengthened and 
somewhat contracted, their edges fringed with diverging pointed spicules (Plate XXV1. 
fig. 1). As development proceeds they change somewhat in form. The upper angle is 
slightly depressed, and the sides at the inferior angles are raised, the raised edges at 
that stage lying up against the sides of the second radials. xYbsorption of the inferior 
portion of the oral plates commences about the time of the appearance of the first 
brachial joints and of the anal plate (Plate XXVII. fig. 1). Both basal and oral plates 
consist at first of a delicate cribriform calcified film, formed by the lateral extension of a 
single layer of calcareous tubing only. As they increase in size, however, they gradually 
thicken, and this thickening is effected by the network sending in from its inner surface 
irregular processes which branch and unite to form a second layer not quite so regular 
as the first, but resembling it in general character. This process is repeated till the 
plates have attained the required thickness. In the oral plates the thickening is very 
slight, and is confined to the lower portion of the plates. 

The stem ,—^As described above, shortly after the appearance of the spicula indicating 
the basal and oral plates, a chain of six or seven calcareous rings may be observed curving 
from the centre of the space between the bases of the basal plates; behind, and usually 
somewhat to the left of the pseudostome and pseudocele, and abutting against a round 
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(aibrifom plate whicli makes its appearance at the same time close to the posterior 
extremity of the pseuSembryo, behind and below the pseudoproct. Immediately beneath 
the basal plates an irregular calcareous ring is early formed, considerably wider and 
broader ^an the ordinary rings of the stem. This ring, which is subsequently dere- 
loped into the permanent centro-dorsal plate, gradually thickens and becomes more 
regular in form, maintaining its position at the top of the stem, the lower edges of the 
basal plates resting on its upper surface. During the earlier stages of the growth of the 
pentacrinoid it is simply a circular band of the ordinary calcified areolar tissue, enclosing 
a sheaf of the peculiar fasciculated tissue of the stem, gradually enlarging, with a central 
aperture continuous with the bore of the tube-like stem-joints. It is not till some time 
after the latest stage described in the present memoir, that the rudiments of the first 
dorsal cirri appear round its lower contour. The rings which oi-^nate the ordinary 
stem-joints commence as small curved hollow spicules. At first they may often be seen 
open and imperfect; afteiwards they completely close (Plate XXIV. fig. 6). The inner 
surfaces of the rings are smooth, the outer roughened with projecting branches. I have 
only once or twice seen the rings of the stem in this early simple stage. Very soon after 
their appearance, usually before the pseudembryo has attained its full size, a hollow 
sheaf of calcareous rods united by minute calcareous trabeculae arises within each ring. 
The stem-joint increases in length by additions to each end of these cydinders. The 
centre of the cylinder is occupied by a consistent sarcodic thread running through the 
whole length of the stem. At this stage no fibrous tissue can be detected, either mixed 
with the calcified tissue or in the outer perisom. Additions are made to the length of 
the stem by the formation of new rings immediately beneath the centro-dorsal plate, the 
new rings becoming, as in the former case, gradually filled up by cylinders of linear cal¬ 
cified tissue. As the calcareous axis of the stem increases in width, the original rings 
girding the centre of the joints expand. They remain permanent during the whole of 
the fixed stage, and give the stem of the Pentacrinoid its characteristic beaded appear¬ 
ance. The terminal plate of the stem is formed on the same plan as the basals and 
orals. It is developed as a simple round cribriform plate within the posterior extremity 
of the pseudembryo; and when this extremity becomes expanded into a disk of attach¬ 
ment, it supports and forms the skeleton of the terminal sucker. Afterwards it becomes 
thickened by irregularly deposited calcareous matter. The layer of soft tissue between 
the calcareous disk and the point of attachment seems to be at length absorbed, and the 
stem is permanently fixed by amorphous cement. 

The first and second radial joints and the axillary radials .—Shortly after the fixing 
of the Pentacrinoid and the opening of the cup, a third series of five plates make their 
appearance as minute branching spiculse occupying the spaces left by the bevelling off 
of the upper angles of the basal plates and the lower angles of the orals, thus forming 
an intermediate series between the basals and orals, and alternating with them. The 
spicula indicating the origin of these plates, the first radials, branch and extend in the 
manner already described, till at length they form diamond-shaped films consisting of a 
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single layer of cribriform calcified tissue. The plates shortly begin to thicken; but 
their mode of growth at once distinguishes them as fundamentally difierent in structure 
from the basals and orals. Processes are sent inwards from the inner surface of the 
superficial film as before; but the added tissue is longitudinal and fasciculated, resem¬ 
bling precisely in structure and mode of growth the inner cylinder of the joints of the 
stem; and, as in the case of the stem, tubular perforations are formed in it for the 
passage of the sarcode-cords, which subsequently extend in like channels through the 
joints of the arms and pinnules. The second radial joints and the radial axillaries rapidly 
succeed the first radials, and are developed nearly in the same way. They first appear 
as horseshoe-shaped spicula, or imperfect rings, which have the same relation to the 
joints which the stem-rings have to their included cylinders. The spicula soon become 
filled up with lengtl^ening fasciculated tissue; the joints at this period are slightly grooved 
longitudinally on their upper surfaces to accommodate the radial vessels. 

The anal flate^ the interradialplates, and the plates and spicula of the perisom. —Upon 
the appearance of the second and third radial joints, the perisom between and somewhat 
above two of the first radials rises into a rounded papilla, toTvards which a caecal process 
of the digestive cavity is directed. On the outer side of this papilla a branching spicule 
appears which rapidly extends into a round plate. This, the anal plate, grows, and 
afterwards thickens precisely on the model of the basal and oral plates; it contains none 
of the fasciculated tissue proper to the radial system. The basal and oral plates, the 
first and second radials, the radial axillaries, and the anal plate seem to complete the 
series of essential parts entering into the cup of the pentacrinoid. In one or two cases 
however, I have observed about the time of the first appearance of the anal plate, a 
series of five minute rounded plates developed interradially between the lower edges of 
the oral plates and the upper edges of the basals. These interradial plates sometimes 
remain permanent in the mature Antedon rosaceus, and they appear to be constantly 
present in some species, as for instance in another and a rarer British form, Antedon 
MilleH (Muller). They usually occur, finally, in groups of three or five. They are irre¬ 
gular in form, and they resemble the anal plate in structure and mode of growth. 
Simple and key-like spicula and small round cribriform plates are imbedded irregularly 
in the perisom of the arms, often almost covering the second and third radial joints with 
a dermal calcified layer, but never overlying the basal or oral plates of the body. 

General remarics on the Skeleton. —The skeleton of the pentacrinoid is composed of 
two systems of plates, which I shall term respectively the radial and the perismnatic 
system, thoroughly distinct in their structure and mode of growth. The radial system 
consists of the joints of the stem, the centro-dorsal plate, the radial plates, and the joints 
of the arms (and subsequently of the pinnules). The perisomatic system includes the 
basal and oral plates, the anal plate, the interradial plates, and any other plates or 
spicula which may be developed in the perisom of the cup or disk. In the recent Pm~ 
tacrini, and in certain species of Antedon, the disk is paved or studded with plates 
belonging to the perisomatic system, and a double series of like plates fringe the radial 
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and brachial grooves. The joints or plates of the radial system may be at once distin¬ 
guished by their being chiefly made up of the peculiar fasciculated (or radial) tissue of 
parallel rods which I have already described, and by their being perforated for the 
lodgment of a sarcodic axis. At first each radial element appears to consist of two parts. 
A stem-joint always commences with an annular spicule, within which the cylinder of 
“ radial” tissue seems to arise. An arm-joint begins with a crescentic spicule, and a 
radial plate with an expanded single cribriform film. From the strong contrast which 
these superficial portions present to the tissue which is afterwards developed beneath 
them, I am inclined to refer the outer rings and films, even of the brachial joints and 
radial plates, to the perisomatic system, and to regard the radial system of plates as 
composed essentially of the “radial” tissue alone. The plates and joints of the radial 
system are singularly unifoim in their structure and arrangement throughout the whole 
of the crinoidal series. 

They seem to form, as it were, an essential skeleton whose constant general arrange¬ 
ment stamps the order with its most important and prominent character. In the Pen- 
tacrinoid the radial system of radial- and arm-joints supports the extensions of the radial 
■vessels, and the radial vessels with their oesophageal vascular ring clearly arise in con¬ 
nexion with the disk, on the oral aspect of the animal. The radial plates arise at the 
opposite or apical pole. The first portion of the radial system which appears is the stem. 
When the sarcode-axis of the stem enters the cup, passing through the centro-dorsal 
plate and between the lower edges of the basals, it splits into five threads which enter 
the first radial plates, and after a somewhat singular distribution in the walls of the cup, 
which is not apparent till a later stage, they follow out the growing arms, the arm-joints 
being moulded round them as they extend. The perivisceral sac lies in the cleft formed 
by the five radial branches of the stem. The plates of the perisomatic system commence 
as simple cribriform films imbedded in the outer layer of the perisom, and thicken by a 
repetition inwards of the same diffuse areolar tissue. They are essentially variable in 
number and in arrangement; most of the minor structural modifications throughout the 
group depend upon the multiplication or suppression of plates of this series. Even in 
the same species they are by no means constant. In Aiitedoii rosaceus the perisom of 
the disk is usually naked, but specimens from certain localities have well-defined groups 
of perisomatic interradial plates developed in the angles between the radial axillaries, 
and in some individuals rows of similar plates are imbedded along the margins of the 
radial grooves in the perisom of the disk. The entire body of the Pentacrinoid is, at 
first, while yet included within the pseudembryo and during its earliest fixed stage, 
surrounded and enclosed by plates of the perisomatic system alone, and it is quite con- 
ceiveable that plates belonging to this system may expand and multiply so as to form a 
tessellated external skeleton to the mature animal, the radial system being entfiely absent, 
or represented only in the most rudimentary form. I believe that ail the modifications 
of the skeleton which characterize the principal divisions of the Echinoderm subkingdom 
will be found to depend mainly upon the relative development or suppression of the 
radial and perisomatic systems of plates. 
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With reference to the form and position of the oral plates, Professor Allmast has sng- 
g^ted some interesting analogies between this transition stage of Antedm and the per- 
manmfc (x>ndition of the fossil genera Haplocrimm^ Coccocrinus^ St^hmiocrinm^ and 
Lagmiocriwm. I thoroughly agree with Dr. Allman, that the oral plates of the Pentar 
crrnoid are in all probability homologous with Talve-like plates surrounding the mouth 
only in all crinoidal genera in which such plates occur. In Antedm rosacem they dis¬ 
appear during the later stages in the growth of the Pentacrinoid young, and in all known 
species of the genus Antedon^ even in those with a tessellated disk, they are wanting in 
the mature form. In Pmtacrinus (PJeocrinus) asterias, (L.), the mature form to which 
the fixed stage of Antedon is evidently most analogous, they are said to remain permanent. 
The evidence on this point is as yet extremely defective. It rests entirely upon the 
descriptions and sketches of M. Duchassaing*, which are sufficiently graphic, but by no 
means technically exact. In two nearly allied species, Pentacrinus {Neocrinus) Mulleri 
(Oersted) and P. (N.) decorus (nob.), in both of which I have had an opportunity of 
examining the perisom of the disk, the oral plates are totally absent. 

Almost all Dr. Allman’s illustrations are necessarily taken from a small aberrant 
family of Crinoids, the Haplocrinidse, of whose structure we know as yet very little. With 
the exception of StepJianocrinus^ which only doubtfully belongs to the group, all the 
genera are Devonian, preceded by the peculiar Cystideans of the Upper Silurians, and 
ushering in the carboniferous Blastoids. 

Notwithstanding Professor Muller’s discovery of rudimentary free arms, I cannot 
help still leaning to the view that the triangular interradial valves in the Haplocrinidae 
may, like the pointed upper tier of interradial plates in the Pentremites, surround not 
only the mouth, but ovarian and anal openings; a discussion of the homologies of the 
fossil Crinoids is however foreign to the object of the present memoir. 

The development of the assimilative and vascular systems, so far as it has been possible 
to observe it at this early stage, has already been described in detail. 


Explanation op the Plates. 

PLATE XXIII. 

Fig. 1. Portion of the ovary under slight pressure, showing ova in various stages of 
development, X 40 linear. 

Fig. 2, a-o. Ova in various stages, from the first appearance of the germinal spot 2, a 
to the maturity of the egg 2, o, X 40 linear. 

Fig. 3. Yelk-granules, X120 linear. 

* Quoted by M. 3>e KomircK, “ Eecherches sur les Cimoides du terrain CarbomBre de Belgique,*" p. 53, 
Brussels, 1854. 
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Fig. 4, A group of parent c^lls containing vesicles of evolution, and forming a portion of 
the tissue of the testis, x40 linear. 

Fig. 5, a-e. Parent cells with vesicles of evolution in various stages of development, 
X 40 linear. 

Fig. 6, a-c. Mature vesicles of evolution containing spermatozoa, x 80 linear. 

Fig. 7. Spermatozoa, X120 linear. 

Fig. 8. Egg shortly after impregnation, x 40 linear. 

Figs. 9-13. The process of yelk segmentation, x40 linear. 

Fig. 14, a-c. Further enlarged views of the earlier stages of yelk segmentation, showing 
three groups of the “ direction vesicles,” X 80 linear. 

PLATE XXIV. 

Figs. 1-4. The development of the pseudembryo within the vitelline membrane, X 40 
linear. In this case the development is somewhat abnormal. 

Fig. 5. Dorsal aspect of the pseudembryo shortly after the rupture of the vitelline sac, 
X 40 linear. 

Fig. 6. Dorsal view of the pseudembryo a little more advanced, X 40 linear. 

Fig. 7. Ventral aspect of the pseudembryo a little later, showing the pseudostome and 
pseudoproct, and the rudiments of the cup plates of the embryo, X 40 linear. 

Figs. 8, 9, 10. Ventml, dorsal, and lateral aspects of the pseudembryo shortly before the 
disappearance of the ciliated bands, X 40 linear. 

PLATE XXV. 

Figs. 1-3. The pseudembryo losing its special organs of assimilation and locomotion and 
passing into the pentacrinoid stage,” X 40 linear. 

PLATE XXVI. 

Fig. 1. Pentacrinoid larva immediately after the complete separation of the oral valves, 
expanded, X 40 linear. 

Fig. 2. Pentacrinoid in the same stage, the cup closed, x40 linear, but afterwards 
shghtly reduced to suit the size of the plate. 

Fig. 3. A portion of the oral disk of the same stage seen from above, in a state of com¬ 
plete expansion: a, patent oral aperture bounded by a ring of contractile tissue, 
and showing yellow richly ciliated granular folds, an-anged somewhat spirally 
on the walls of the digestive cavity; 5, central ring of the radial vascular 
system; c, non-extensile tentacles in immediate connexion with the vascular 
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ring, ten in nnmber, and laid up in a state of complete expansion in paii*s 
against the inner surfaces of the oral valves y*; d, first pair of extensile radial 
tentacles; e, azygous radial extensile tentacle leading out the growing arm to 
its bifurcation, and giving off pairs of tentacles of the same series from its base. 
X 40 linear. 


PLATE XXVII. 

1. Pentacrinoid larva immediately before the expansion of the ventral disk: a, 
centro-dorsal plate; d, series of basal plates; e, first radial plates ,* d, second 
radial joint; e, third radial;y’, first brachial joint; anal plate; A, stem- 
joint ; cribriform plate supporting the disk of attachment; Z, granular vis¬ 
ceral mass; m, caecal process passing from the stomach towards the papilla 
which indicates the position subsequently occupied by the anal tube; oral 
valve and plate, x 40 linear, slightly reduced. 

Fig. 2. An example in a somewhat earlier stage, expanded, and showing the arrangement 
of the non-extensilc tentacles in connexion with the oral vascular ring, X 40 
linear, considerably reduced. 

Fig. 3. End of an extending ai’m further enlarged: a, b, and c, first, second, and third 
radial joints; d, superficial spicules and small cribriform plates of the per:- 
somatic system; e, lenticular “ gland” ?; f, radial vessel passing out on the arm 
to teiminate in the azygous extensile tentacle after giving off the second 
pair of extensile tentacles g, leaf and pair of tentacles of the non-extensile 
tentacular system. X 40 linear. 

Fig. 4. Pseudembryo uncompressed and observed by reflected light: a, pseudostome; 
b, pseudoproct; c, c, c, c, ciliated bands. X 40 linear. 

All the figures, except Plate XXVII. fig. 4, have been drawn from specimens under 
slight pressure, and with a special view to the details of internal structure. The contour 
has been thus in some cases to a certain extent lost, and the figures, especially those of 
the pseudembiy o, must be understood to represent individuals slightly flattened. 
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X. On the Besctactic Points of a Plane Curve. By A. Cayley, F.B.S, 

Beeeived NoTember 5,—^Eead December 22, 1864. 

It is, in my memoir “ On the Conic of Five-pointic Contact at any point of a Plane 
Curve”*, remained that as in a plane curve there are certain singular points, viz. the 
points of inflexion, vrhere three consecutive points lie in a line, so there are singular 
points where six consecutive points of the curve lie in a conic; and such a singular 
point is there termed a “ sex tactic point.” The memoir in question (here cited as 
“ former memoir”) contains the theory of the sextactic points of a cubic curve; but it is 
only recently that I have succeeded in establishing the theory for a curve of the order m. 
The result arrived at is that the number of sextactic points is =y7i(12m—27), the points 
in question being the intersections of the curve m with a curve of the order 12m—2 7, 
the equation of which is 

(12m^-54m-f 57)H Jac. (U, H, Hs) 

H-(m-2)(12m-27)H Jac. (U, H, H^) 

+40(m--2)^ Jac. (U, H, ^ )=0, 

where U=0 is the equation of the given curv'e of the order H is the Hessian or 
determinant formed with the second difierential coefficients (^z, e^f h) of U, and, 
(21, JB, C, Si S) being the inverse coefficients &c.), then 

Q=(g[, c, jr, 

^=(g[, C, jr, 

and Jac. denotes the Jacobian or functional determinant, \iz. J 
Jac. (U, H, ^)= B,U, d,U, d,U , 

dyH, 

and Jac. (U, H, Q) would of course denote the like derivative of (U, H, Q); the sub¬ 
scripts (g, g) of Q denote restrictions in regard to the differentiation of this function, 
viz. treating Q as a function of U and H, 

Q=(a, B, C, S, (B, *!«', i', cf,/', 2/', 2/, 2h'), 

if (a', I', e’, f, g', h') are the second differential coefficients of H, then we have 

a,i2={a,g,..x o',..) (=b.Qh) 

+( a, ..IB.o', ..) (=B,Qp); 

* Pbilosopbical Transactions, vol. cxlix. (1859) pp. 371—400. 

5 E 
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viz. in we consider as exempt from differentiation (a', h\ E) which depend 

npon H, and in we consider as exempt from differentiation (0, C, S) 

which depend npon U. We have similarly 

ByQ=ByQg4-ByQg, and B^Q=B^lQg-|-B^Qg j 

and in like manner 

Jac. (F, H, Q)=;Jac. (U, H, Qh)+J ac. (U, H, Qg), 
which explains the signification of the notations Jac. (U, H, Qg), Jac. (U, H, Qg). 

The condition for a sextactic point is in the first instance obtained in a foim involving 
the arbitrary coefficients (X, [Jb, y); viz. we have an equation of the order 5 in (x, v) 
and of the order 12m—22 in the coordinates (s, y, z). But writing by 

successive transformations we throw out the factors thus arriving at a result 

independent of (x, (m, p) ; viz. this is the before-mentioned equation of the order 12m—27, 
The difficulty of the investigation consists in obtaining the transformations by means of 
which the equation in its original form is thus divested of these irrelevant factors. 

Article Nos. 1 to 6 .—Investigation of the Condition for a Sextactic Point. 

1. FolloTving the course of investigation in my former memoir, I take (X, Y, Z) as 
current coordinates, and I write 

T=(*XX, Y, Z)”‘=:0 

for the equation of the given curve; (^, y, z) are the coordinates of a particular point 
on the given curve, viz. the sextactic point; and U, y, zf^ is what T becomes 

when {x, y, z) are written in place of (X, Y, Z): we have thus U=0 as a condition 
satisfied by the coordinates of the point in question. 

2. Writmg for shortness 

DU =(XB,+YB^+ZB,) U, 

D^U=:(XB,+YB^+ZB,)^U, 

and taking n^aX-j-^Y-f ^*2=0 for the equation of an arbitrary line, the equation 
D^U-nDU=0 

is that of a conic having an ordinary (two-pointic) contact with the curve at the point 
(x, y, z); and the coefficients of 11 are in the former memoir determined so that the 
contact may be a five-pointic one; the value obtained for 11 is 

n=| 4 dh+adu, 

where 

A=^(-3QH+4^). 

3. This result was obtained by considering the coordinates of a point of the curve as 
functions of a single arbitrary parameter, and taking 

x-j-dx-j-^d^X’-i-'^d^x-jr-^d^x, y-j- &c., z-j- &c. 
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for the coordinates of a point consecutive to (x, z); for the. present purpose we 
must go a step further, and write for the coordinates 

y+dy ■\-\d^y -V^d^y -\-^d*y 
z-^-dz ’\‘\d^z -]--^d''‘z 

4 . Hence if 

'd^=d£b^-^dy'b,j+dz'd^ 'd^=^d^xb^-\-d^y'by‘^d^z'b^, &c., 
we have, in addition to the equations 
U=0, 

^,U=:0, 

(d?+2B,)U=0, 

(B;+3B,B,+B3)U=0, 

(Bt + 6B?d,+4BA+3B*+B,)U=0, 

of my former memoir, the new equation 

(B»+10B?B3+10B?B3-M5B,BJ+5BA+10B,B8+B5)H=0, 

and in addition to the equations, {Ysr-ax-^-hy-^-cz)^ 

- (m-2)B?U+P.-iB;U=0 

- J[(m-l)B;+3(m-2)B,BJU+P.i(B?+3B,B,)UH-B,P.iB!U=0, 
-A[ 0 ?i-l)(Bt + 6 B?B,) + (m- 2 )( 4 B,B 3 + 3 By]U 

+P.*(Bt4-6B;B3 + 4B,B3-h3Bl)U+B,P.i(B;+3BA)U+iB3P.4B;U=0, 

giving in the first instance 

P=2(m--2), 

' ^ b!u 

^ -p (9i + 6bid2)U j^diU (^1 +3 ^i52)P 

* d!u ^dlu biv 

and leading ultimacely to the before-mentioned value of IT, we have the new equation 
—io [(w-l)(3;+103?9,+103^3+15B.31)+(OT-2X6BA+103A)]tT 
+ P.Ti(5{5J+103;33+103J33+15S.a| +53.3,+109A) U 

+ 3iP-A (3t+ 635B3+ 43.^3+ 3B|)U 

H-idJ*. i (S;+ 33,3.)U 

+^,p. i a;u=o. 

5 E 2 
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5. This may be written in the form 

+ P( d!+10d^d,-hl0dfd,-j-15d,di +5d,d,+10d,d,) U 

4- 5B,P( Bt+ 6B!B,+ 4BA+ SByU 

+10B,P( B?+ 3BA)U 

-hlOB3P( B?U)=0; 

or putting for P its value, =2(m-—2), the equation becomes 
- 2(B?+10B?B3+10B?B3+15B,B1)U 

4- 5B,P(Bt4- 6B?B,4- 4'd,'d,+ 3B1 )U 
4-10B,P(B?4' 3B,B,)U 
4-10B3P.B“U=0; 
or, as this may also be written, 

2(B;4-10B?B,4-10B?B34-15B,ByU 

4-5B,P.B,U4-10B,P.B3U4-10B3P.B3U=0. 

6. But the equation 

n=f gDH+ADU, 

which is an identity in regard to (X, Y, Z), gives 

h®2H+A92U, 

and substituting these values, the foregoing equation becomes 
2(B; 4-10B?B3+10BfB3 4-15B,B|)U 

+(5B.ire.H+10B3Ua2H+103.U33H)| g + A.2033Ua3U=:0; 

or putting for A its value, = ^ 3 ( —3QH4-4‘^), and multiplyii^ by f this is 

9H^(Bt 4- lOBJB^ 4- 10BfB3 4- 15B,ByU 
4-15H (B,UB,H4-2B3UB3H4-2B3UB3H) 

+ g(-3QH+4^).10S3UB3U=0, 

which is, in its original or unreduced form, the condition for a sextactic point. 
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Article Nos. 7 & 8 .—Notations and BemarJcs, 


7. Writing, as in my former memoir. A, B, C for the first differential coefficients of U, 
we have Bi'—C|C a, CX—At*, Aft—BX for the values of dx, dy^ dz^ and instead of the 
symbol D used in my former memoir, I use indifferently the original symbol Bj, or write 
instead thereof B, to denote the resulting value 


B,(==B)==:(B.~C/«,)B,+(Cx-A0B,+(Af4.-Bx)B^ 

and I remark here that for any function whatever O, we have 


BO=: 


A, 


B, 


y 

B.O 


=Jac. (U, Q), 


wjiere I write, as in the former memoir, 

a>=:(g[, c,4r,6, 

and also 

V=:(^, c, f, e, six, f., yj\, B„ BJ, 

which new symbol V serves to express the functions 11, □, occurring in the former 
memoir; viz. we have n=2V0, □=2VH, so that the symbols 11, □ are not any 
longer required. 

8. I remark that the symbols B, V are each of them a linear function of (B,, B^, B^), 
with coefficients which are functions of the variables (.r, y, z) ; and this being so, that 
for any function 11 whatever, we have 

B(vn)=(B.v)n+Bvn, 

\iz. in B(Vn) we operate with V on 11, thereby obtaining VH, and then with B on VII; 
in (B. V)n we operate with B upon V in so far as V is a function of (x, y, s), thus 
obtaining a new operating symbol B.V, a linear function of (B,, By, BJ, and then 
operate with B. V upon 11; and lastly, in B VII, we simply multiply together B and V, 
thus obtaining a new operating symbol BV of the foiin (B,, By, B^)^ and. then operate 
therewith on 11; it is clear that, as regards the last-mentioned mode of combination, the 
symbols B and V are convertible, or BV=VB, that is, BVn=VBn. 

It is to be observed throughout the memoir that the point (.) is used (as above 
in B.V) when an operation is performed upon a symbol of operation as operand; the 
mere apposition of two or more symbols of operation (as above in BV) denotes that the 
symbols of operation are simply multiplied together; and when B V is followed by a 
letter 11 denoting not a symbol of operation, but a mere function of the coordinates, 
that is in an expression such as BVII, the resulting operation BV is performed upon 11 
as operand; if instead of the single letter 11 we have a compound symbol such as HU 
or HV^, so that the expression is BHU, BHVS^, BVHU or BVHV^, then it is to be 
understood that it is merely the immediately following function H which is operated 
upon by B or BV; in the few instances where any ambiguity might arise a special 
explanation is given. 
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Hfos. 9 to 11.— First Transformation. 

9. We have, assuiaaing always U=:0, the following formulae (see post, Article Kos. 31 
to3B):— 

{Bf+l€?d34-10B?B3+16BA’)U 

=^^4{(27w»-96»*+81)Ha®+(17m’‘-56m+61)«I>3H} 

+ (^^‘{(-14™-22)(a.V)H -(10,«-18)aVH} 

a,ua,H+2a3ua,H+2a,Uc>3H 

=^^{(-6)»=+18m-12)H=a<I>+(-17m’“+60«-55)H4>a4>} 
+(;^li)4{(2»»-2)H(a.V)H +(8m-16)bHVH} 

a3ua3U=j^^H9H. 

10. And by means of these the condition becomes 
<>=(^^4{(153m^-.594m+549)Hb<I>+(-102m^+396m+366)<DBH} 

+(^:^{(-96j«+168)H(c>. V)H+(-90»j+162)HaVH+(120»i-240)aHVH} 
+^^^4{9H“aQ-45HQaH+40S9aH}, 

being, as already remarked, of the degree 6 in the arbitrary coefficients (X, it), and of 
the order 12m—22 in the coordinates (x, y, z). 

11. But throwing out the factor and observing that in the first line the quadric 
functionsof m are each a numerical multiple of 51m^—198mH-183, the condition becomes 

0= (51m^-198m+183)ff(3roa>-20BH) 

{(~96m+168)H^(B. V)H+(-90m+162)ffBVH+{120m-240)BHVH} 
9H^ Q- 45HQBH+40^BH}. 

Article Nos 12 & 13.— Second transformation. 

12. We effect this by means of the formula 

(m-2X3roa)-2<I>BH)=-.^Jac.(U, H), .... {J}* 

* (J) here and elsewhere refers to the Jacohkn Pormula, see post, Article Hos. 34 & 23. 
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for substituting this value of (3HBO—2^BH) the equation becomes diviable by 
and dividing out accordingly, the condition becomes 


51m^~198M + 183 

-2 


H^Jac.(U, O, H) 


4.(_96m+168)H^(B. V)H+(~90m+162)H^BVH+(120m-240)HBHVH 
-f ^(9H^dQ ~ 45HQdH+40^BH)=0. 

15. We have [see fost^ Article Nos. 36 to 40) 

Jac.(U, 4), H)=-(d.V)H; 


and introducing also B . VH in place of d VH by means of the formula 
BVH=B(VH)-(c).V)H, 

the condition becomes 

_^(-_90m-i-162)H^(VH) +120(m-2)HBHVH 

+^(9H^BQ-45HQBH+40>I^BH)=:0, 


or, as this may be written, 

(45m^-180^n+171)H*(B. V)H 

q.(-90/n+162)(m-2)H^B(VH)-fl20(m-2)^HBHVH 
+{m- 2)^(9ffBQ-45HQBH+40^BH)=0. 


Article Nos. 14 to 17 .—Third transformation, 

14. We have the following formulae, 

^Jac.(U, VH, H)-(5m-ll)BHVH4-(3ni~6)HB(VH)=0, . . . . (J) 
^Jac.(U, V, H)H-(2m~4 }BHVH-f-(3m-6)H(B. V)H=0, . . . . (J) 

in the latter of which, treating V as a function of the coordinates, we first form the 
symbol Jac. (U, V, H), and then operating therewith on H, we have Jac. (U, V, H)H; 
these give 

H9(VH)=|^,3HVH-3^~2^Jac.(U, VH, H), 

H(S.V)H= |3HVH-3^jJac.(U,V ,H)H; 

and substituting these values, the resulting coefficient of HBHVH is 

( 45m>-180m+171)f 

+(-90ni+162)^^^ 

+ 120( m-2)’, 

which is =0. 
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16. Hence the condition will contain the factor and throwing out this, and also the 
constant factor —it becomes 

" (-15m=*4-60m-57)HJac.(U, V , H)H 
4-(30m--54)(m--2) HJac. (U, VH, H) 

+(m - 2f{ 9H^BQ - 45HQBH+40^BH)=0. 

16. We have 

viz. in (B,. V)H, treating V as a function of (zp, z) we operate upon it with B^ to 
obtain the new symbol B^, V, and with this we operate on H; in B^.V we simply mul¬ 
tiply together the symbols B^ and V, giving a new symbol of the fomi (B®, B^B^,, B^B^) 
which then operates on H. We have the like values of B^(VH) and B^(VH); and 
thence also 

Jac. (U, VH, H)= Jac. (U, V, H)H-f Jac. (U, VH, H), 
viz. in the determinant Jac. (U, V, H) the second line corresponding to V is B^. V, 
By. V, B^. V (V being the operand) ,* and the Jacobian thus obtained is a symbol which 
operates on H giving Jac. (U, V, H)H; and in the determinant Jac. (U, VH, H) the 
second line is B^VH, By VH, B^VH (V being simply multiplied by B^, By, B_^ respectively). 

IT. Substituting, the condition becomes 

(-15m^+60m-57) HJac.(U, V, H)H 
-f(30m~54)(m-2){H Jac.(U, V, H)H+ Jac. (U, VH, H)} 

-b (m-2y {9H^BQ-64HQBHh-40^BH}=0, 

or, what is the same thing, 

(15m^-54m+51)H Jac. (U, V , H)H 
-f(30m-54)(7?^~2)H Jac.(U, VH, H) 
+(w-2)={9H^BQ-45HQBH+40^BH}=0. 


Article Nos. 18 to 27 .—Fourth transformation, and final form of the condition fora 

Sextactic Point, 

18. I write 

(5m-12)QBH-(3m-6)HBQ=:^ Jac. (U, Q, H).(J) 

QBH+ HBQ= B(aH), 

and, introducing for convenience the new symbol W, 

~5QBH+ HBQ=W, 


5m~12, ~(32«-6), SJac.(U, Q, H) =0, 

1 , 1 , B.OH 

-5 , 1 , W 


so that 
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or what is the same thing, 

(8m-18)W+6^Jac.(U, Q, H)4-(10?2i-18)B(QH)=0, 

we have 

W=IKQ- 6 QSH= 5 jj:^a Jac.(U, Q, H)- 

19. We have also 

(8m-18)i'3H-(3))i-6)HS'l'-aJac. (U, H)=0,.(J) 

that is 

and thence 

9HW+40^BH 

= 9H=^BQ~45HQhH4.40^bH 

+4^{-27HJac.(U, Q, H) + 40Jac.(U, % H)}. 

20. The condition thus becomes 

(15?7i^-54m4-51) (4m-9}H Jac.(U, V , H)H 
+G(5m-9)(m-2)(4??i-9)H Jac. (U, VH, H) 

+ 3(m~2){-3(5m-9Xm-2)Hb(OH)+20{w~2)=Hb'E} 

-f (wi-2XS{-27H Jac. (U, Q, H)+40Jac.(U, % H)}=0, 
which for shortness I represent by 

3HU+(m-2X^{-27HJac. (U, Q, H)4-*40 Jac. (U, % H)}=0, 
so that we have 

U= (5w=^-18w+17)(4w-9)Jac.(U, V , H)H 
+2(5m-9)(w—2)(4 j/i- 9) Jac. (U, VH, H) 

21. Wiite 

^.=(g[', B', C', 4r, (S', ®'IA, B, CX, 

where (A, B, C) are as before the first differential coefficients of U, and (a!, h\ o', jP, g\ 7f) 
being the second differential coefficients of H, (91', B', C', 4^, ®') are the inverse 

coefficients, viz., ^z=zh'c—f’^, &c. We have 

—-6X3w~7)d(QH)—(3m—7/^'^ {seefost^ Nos. 41 to 46}, 
that is 

(37«-6)3(nH)=(3ni-7)B^-*^^3’?„ 


MBCCCLXV. 
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and thence 

11= 18m+17)(4»B—9) Jac. (U, V , H)H 

+2(50i-9Xm-2X4m-9) Jac.(U, VH, H) 

+(m-2)|(5m=-18m+17)9^+-^^=|^^^p^3SI',|=0. 

22. Now 

^=(a B,’ €, ff, ®IA', B', C0^ B' jr, B', WXA, B, C)^ 

and writing for shortness 

m =(bg,. .XK b; c% =(a,. .ja', b', c'XBg', bB', bC'), 

E^,=(bg[',. .JA, B, C)\ ¥%={2\ . -lA, B, Clb^, bB, bC ), 

(we might, in a notation above explained, write E'^=:b'^H> F'^=ib'^u, and in like 
manner E'^i=b"^uj F^i=P'^h )5 then we have 

b^=E^+2F^, b^,=E^,+2F^,. 

We have moreover 

^ost, Nos. 47 to 50. 
post, Nos. 51 to 53. 

23. The just-mentioned formulee give 

U=-(5m^-18m+17){4m-9)E^ 

-2(om-9)(«-2)(4m-9) ~ 

-f (m—2)(5m^—17XE^ 4-21^ ) 

+ (E4^.+2F4^.), 

that is 

II=--(3m-—7)(5m^—18m-}-17) E'4^ 

-}-2(m—2)(5m*--18m4-17) F'^ 

{5m-9){m-lf{m-2) , 

+- 

_ 2(m-l)(m~2)(3m-8)(5m-9) , 

3m-7 

or, as this may also be written, 

(3w—7)U=—(5m^--18w+17){—2(m—!)( m--2)F^, 4-(3m--7yET^} 

~(5m—9Xm~2) { (w—l)(3m-8)F^,-f (3m-7X3m-8)F^-( w—l)Wj} 

+(25m^--103mH-106Xw—2){ —( w—l)F^3-f (3m-~7)F^ }. 


Jac.(U,VH,H) =_^E'FJ 
Jac.(U,V ,H)H=- E^,J 
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24. But recollecting that 

B, C, #, #, 

=(a, B, C, 4f, 6, »io', y, o', 2/, 2y, 2A'), 

and putting 

EQ=(d^,...X a\...) (=BQg), 

FQ=( (-BQu), 

we liave,j)os^, Nos. 41 to 46, 

~2(m- l)(m-2) +{3m-7)^E^ =(3m~6X3m~7)HEa 

(m-l)(3m-8)F'l',+ (3m-7)(3m-8)F^-( m~lXE^,==(3w-6)(8m-7)HFO 
~(>-l)F^,4- (3m-7)F^ - = (3m-7)QBH, 

and the forgoing equation becomes 

(3m—7)IJ = —(5m^—18w+17)(3m--6) (3m—7)HEQ 

—(5m- — 9)(m—2)(3m—6) (3m—7)HFQ 

+( m — 2)(25m^—103m—106)(3m—7)QBH. 

25. But we have 

^Jac.(U, H, QH)-(3m-6)HEQ+(2m-4)I2dH=0, . . . . (J) 
^Jac.(U, H, Qif)-(3m-6)HFO+(3m-6)QbH=0, . . . . (J) 

that is 

3(m-2)HEa=2(m-2)QBH+^Jac. (U, H, Qh), 
3(m-2)HFQ=(3m-8)QdH+^ Jac. (U, H, Qg), 
and we thus obtain 

II= —(5m^—18m-f 17){2(m—2)OBm-^ Jac. (U, H, Qg)} 

—(5m—9)(m—2) {(3m—8)Q^H-|-S^lac. (U, H, Qg)} 

+(25m®—103m4-106)(m—2)OdH, 
where the coefficient of (m—2)QdH is 

—(lOm^—36m+34) 

—(5m—9)(8m—8) 

4-(25m^-103m4-106), 

which is =0. Hence 

n=r~(5m^-18m+17)^Jac.(U, H, Qg) 

-(5m-9)(m-2) ^Jac.(U, H, Qn). 

26. Substituting this in the equation 

SHH+(m-2)^{-27H Jac. (U, Q, H)4-40 Jac. (U, % H)}=0, 
the result contains the factor and, throwing this out, the condition is 

3H{-(5m^ 18m+17) Jac. (U, H, Qg)--(Om-9)(m-2) Jac. (U, H, Qtj)} 

+ (m-2)^{27H Jac. (U, H, Q)-40 Jac.(U, H, 'P)}=0, 

5f2 
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or, as this may also he written, 

-(15m^~54?»+51)H Jac.(U, H, QH)~3(5m-9)(m-2)H Jac.{U, H, Ou) 

+ 27(m~2)^ {H Jac. (U, H, ns)-i- H Jac. (U, H, Q^)} 

-40{m~2)^ Jac. (U, H, ^ )=0. 

27. Hence the condition finally is 

(12w"~54m+57)H Jac. (U, H, Qh)+(w~2X12w~ 27)H Jac. (U, H, Ojj) 
~40(m-2)^ Jac.(U, H, ^)=0, 
or, as this may also he written, 

~3(m-l)H Jac. (U, H, nH)+(m~2X12w-27)H Jac. (U, H, H) 

~40 (m-2X Jac. (U, H, ^)=0, 

viz. the sextactic points are the intersections of the curve 7n with the curve represented 
by this equation; and observing that U, H, HH and are of the orders 3m~G, 
8/n—18 respectively, the order of the curve is as above mentioned = 12m—27. 

Article Nos. 28 to 30 .—Application to a Cubic. 

28. I have in my former memoir. No. 30, shown that for a cubic curve 

Q=(g, C, 4f, e, B,XH=: -28. u=o, 

this implies Jac. (U, H, Q)=0, and hence if one of the two Jacobians, Jac. (U, H, Qu), 
Jac. (U, H, Qh) vanish, the other will also vanish. Now, using the canonical form 

we have 

Q=(a,. 

j xy—l^z^, l^yz--lx^ ^ PzX’-^-ly^, l^xy--lz% 
j ~3%, ~3Z^z, (1+2Z^>, (l+2Z^)y, (1 + 2^0, 

the development of which in fact gives the last-mentioned result. But applying this 
formula to the calculation of Jac. (U, H, Qu), then disregarding numerical factors, we 
have 

B,Qu=(yz-ZV, . , . Pyz^laf ^,. , .X~3?^, 0, 0, (1+2Z^), 0, 0) 

= ~3Z^ {yz--Faf^) 

+{l+2r ){Pyz--laf) 

=^{-l+nia^-\-2lyz)=Sb^J; 
and in like manner 

h,Q^j=Sh,U, 

and therefore 

Jac.(U, H, Ou)=S Jac.(U, H, U)=0, 
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whence also 

Jac.(U, H, Qh)=0; 

and the condition for a sextactic point assumes the more simple form, 

Jac.(U,H, ^) = 0. 

29. Now (former memoir. No. 32) we have 

C, 6, 

+(-9Z0 (a^+f+zj 

+(_15Z2_78r+12ZV5^V, 

or observing that and xyz, and therefore the last three lines of the expression 

of ^ are functions of and H(=: — 

and consequently give rise to the term=0 in Jac. (U, H, 'P), we may write 

(1 

30. We have then, disregarding a constant factor, 

Jac. (U, H, ^)=Jac. xyz, yh^-\-z^jf-\-ify^) 

= I y\ 

I yz, ZX, xy 

\ Z%x‘+f) I 

so that the sextactic points are the intersections of the curve 

U=a’^4-y^+^+0, 

with the curve 

Article Nos. 31 to 33 .—Proof of identities for the first tran formation. 

31. Calculation of (3;+103;B,+10B^3+155,B|)U. 

Writing B in place of Di we have (former memoir. No. 20) 

(BJ+6B^,)U=^,(-2B,H-B>H+^H4.-^Vh). 

But 

former memoir, 

Nos. 21 &22; 


-2B,H=®“~ VH, 

TO—l W—l ’ 

Tistq _ (3m-—6 )(3m ^)Tqr^ ^^ckTVTT i 

— {m~lV2 HO— 
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and thence .2 

(Bt+BBfcyJUrr ^^^^4(18m®-66m+60)H^) 

+(;s^<(-i0'»+i8)vh 

whence operating on each side with =B, we have 

(3;+10a?3,+ 6b^3+123.ayU= j^|^,(18TO*-66m+60)(Hb<l>+«>3H) 

+(^^(-10'»+18){(3-V}H+aVH} 

We have besides (see Ajpj^endtx, Nos. 69 to 74), 

(^,{(3»n-6)Hb$+(-m+3)<I>bH} 

+ (^ri)3{-(S-V)H}, 

b,b|U= p|jy,(-Ha<I.+<I>bH); 

and thence 

(4a?b3+3b.bau= ^^3{(90ro-21)Hb4)+(-j»+9)4>bH} 

and adding this to the foregoing expression for 

+ 12B ,-dl)V, 

we have 

(dl + + 10B?b3 + 15b,Bl)U=: 

r^,{(27)n'>-96TO+81)Hba>+(17m"-66m4-51)<I>bH} 

\m 1 ) 

+^?T)4 {(-14m+22)(b. V)H+(-10m+18)bV. 


32. Calculation of 


b,Ub,H+2b3Ub,H+2b,Ub3H. 
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We have 

a2 1 

m+ys- VH, 


BsU= 


(m-l)* 


BH, 




3.H=^(-3m+6)a®-«I>aH+ ^j(3. V)H, 


for which values see Appendix^ No. 58. And hence the expression sought for is 

+2(m-l)aHa,H 

+2H((-3i»+6)Ha«>-4>aH+3(a. V)H)}, 


which is 




33 




But we have, former memoir, Nos. 21 & 25, 

a,H= _ H<I>- — VH, 

m—1 m—1 


^2H — 1 ) TT^ I ^SVH ~ - - Q 


{m~\f 

so that the foregoing expression becomes 
^2 


-ly 


{_(8?^i-16)Ha)dH+f^^HVH 


_ (3m 6)(3m ?) SaHVH- -r QaH 

ni—1 ' 7n—1 m—1 


- 3H<I>aH-(6m-12)ffa'i>} 

+^3{2H(3.V)H-|aHVH} ; 

or finally 

B,U3,H+2B3U3,H+2B2Ud3H 

=(^^4{(-6™'+18m-12>H”a4'+(-17m’+60m-55)H4>aH} 

+(^4{(2»i.-2)H(3.V)H+(8«-16)aHVH} 

+^^4{-Q3H}. 
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S3. Calciilatioii of BalJBgU. 
Tliis is 


^4 


mn. 


Article Nos. 34 & 35 .—The Jacobian Tormula, 

34. In general, if P, Q, E, S be functions of the degrees r, s respectively, we 
have identically 


^P, ^Q, rR, 5S 

BA 
B,P, BA, 

B,P, BA ^3 


= 0 , 


or, what is the same thing, 

^P Jac. (Q, E, S)-^Q Jac. (E, S, P)+rE Jac. (S, P, Q)-sS Jac. (P, Q, E)=:0. 
Hence in particular if P=U, and assuming U=0, we have 

-A Jac. (E, S, U}+/EJac.(S, U, Q)~5SJac.(U, Q, E)=:0. 

If moreover Q=J^, and therefore ^=1, we have 

-SJac.(E, S, U)+rEJac.(S, U, S)-5S Jac.(U, E)=0; 
or, as this may also be written, 

Jac.(U, E, S}+^-ItJac.(U, S)-5S Jac.(U, E)=0; 

that is 

-^Jac.(U, E, S)+rRBS~5SBE=:0. 


35. Particular cases are 


{2m- 1) OBH-(3m-6)HBO =^Jac.(U,0 , H), No. 12, 
(5m~ll)VHBH-(3m-~6)HB(VH)=^ Jac. (U, VH, H), „ 14, 


{2m- 4)V;BH-(3m-6)HB.V 
(5m-12) I2BH-(3m-6}HBQ 
(8m-18) ^BH-(3m-6)HBT 
{2m- 4) QBH~(3m~6)HEQ 
(3m- 8) QBH-(3m-6)HFQ 


Jac. (LI, V 

,H), 

„ 

,, 

=3^ Jac. (U, Q 

,H), 

,, 

18, 

Jac, (U, "F 

,H), 

,, 

19, 

Jac. (U, Qh 


,, 

25, 

Jac. (U, Qu 

,H), 

,, 

,5 


where it is to be observed that in the third of these formulse I have, in accordance with 
the notation before employed, written B.V to denote the result of the operation B per¬ 
formed on V as operand. I have also written V: BH to show that the operation V is 
not to be performed on the following BH as an operand, but that it remains as an 
unperformed operation. As regards the last two equations, it is to be remarked that 
the demonstration in the last preceding number depends merely on the homogeneity of 
the functions, and the orders of these functions: in the fomer of the two formulse, the 
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differentiation of O is performed upon*Q in regard to the coordinates (m, 2 ) in so fc 

only as they enter through U, and Q is therefore to be regarded as a function of the 
order 2m—4; in the latter of the two formula the differentiation is to be performed in 
r^ard to the coordinates in so far only as they enter through H, and Q is therefore to 
be regarded as a function of the order 3m—8. The two formulae might also be written 

(2m-4)QBH-(3m-6)HBQH=^ Jac.(U, Qs, H), 

{3m—8)QbH-(3m—6)HBQ|j=^ Jac. (U, H); 

and it may be noticed that, adding these together, we obtain the foregoing formula, 
(5m-12)QBH-(3m-6)HBa=^ Jac. (U, Q, H). 


Article Nos. 36 to 40. —Proof of equation (B.V)H=Jac.(U, H, 4>), 
itsed in the second transformation. 

36. We have 

v=(g,. .XX, fi, fX?.. 

=(9a.+*3,+®3., m+asa,+^^., >)■ 

Also ^ 

if for a moment 

P, Q, K=CB^-BB,, AB,-Cd„ BB,-AB^ 

Hence 

3.V=(Px+CV+Ev).(gB,+»3,+#B., 


viz. coefficient of X® 


=pg3,+p®B,+p#3., 


and so for the other terms; whence also in (B.V)H the coefficients of &c. are 
(Pg[d^-j-F^d^+Ped,)H, See. 

37. Again, in Jac. (U, H, O), where <P=(9i, C, ff, *')*» coefficients 

of X^, See. are Jac. (U, H, ^), &c.; and hence the assumed equation 

(B.V)H=Jac.(U, H, O), 

in regard to the term in X®, is 

(P9[B,+PftB,+P(§BJH=Jac.(U, H, 

and we have 

Jac.(U,H,g[)= A , B , C % 

B,H, B„H, B,H 

=[B,H(CB,-BBJ+B^H(AB,-CBJ+B.H(BB,-AB,)]^ 
=(B,H. P+B^H, Q+B*H. E)g[ ,* 

5g 


MDCCCLXV. 
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80 that the eqasUion is 

pg0^+i^a,H+P(ga^ 

=pg9jEi4- Qaa,H+RgajH, 

or, as this may be -written, 

[(Ba.-c3,)ft-(Cd,-Aa,)gQa,H 
+[(Ba.-c©,)<g- (Aa,-Ba,)a]s^=o. 

38. The coefficient of is 

=:ABj[+Ba,®-c(a.g+B,»), 

which, in virtue of the identity, yjosf. No. 40, 

B',9+a,»+a.(®=o, 

is 

=Aa.a+Ba,»+CB.(g. 

And in like manner the coefficient of B 

=-(Aa,g+Ba,s+CB,#), 

so that the equation is 

(Aa.^+Ba,®+ca,a)a,H-(Aa,a+Ba,»+CB,(g)a,H=o. 

39. But we have 

aa+5feA+(g^=H, 

aA+gj+<®/=o, 

%+®/'+#c= 0 , 

or mtiltiplying by 3 ^, z and adding, 

(m-l)(aA+SB 4 -#C)=:irH; 

whence also 

(m —1)(^ 4" “b Aby9i 4" 4" =^dyH, 

that is 

(m-l)(AB,g[4-BB,364-CB,6)=arB,H ; 

and in like manner 

(m-l){AB,g[ 4 -BB.fe 4 -C^#)=='^^AH, 

whence the equation in question. The terms in are thus shown to be equal, and it 
might in a similar manner be shown that the terms in (jsjv are equal; the other terms wiU 
then be equal, and we have therefore 

(B.V)H=: Jac.(U, H, #). 

40. The identity 

assumed in the course of the foregoing proof is easily proved. We have in fact 
=:b(d^—'b^)+c(dj>-'d^) 
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where the coefficients of b, c, /, g, h separately vanish: we have of course the systean 

B*(§+B^4f4-hj:=0- 

Article Nos. 41 to 46.— Proof of identities for the fourth transformation. 

41. Consider the coefficients (a, 5, <?, /*, h) and the inverse set (91, B, C, S), 

and the coefficients (a', o',/', A'), and the inverse set (91', B', C', |^'); then 

we have identically 

(«, . y, zf{^, . .x«,. .)—(^'> • 

^(a', . y, 2^91,. .!< . .)-(9[, . . .f 

where (91', . ..) and (91, .. ..) stand for 

(S', B', C', 2/, 2y, 2A) 

and 

(91, C, jr, #, S', o', 2/', 2/, 2h!) 

respectively. 

42. Taking («, 5, c,/, A), the second differential coefficients of a function U of the 

order m, and in like manner (a', c',/', y', A'}, the second differential coefficients of a 

function U' of the order m\ we have 

m(m-l)U .(91',..IB., B„ B.)^U'-(m -1^(91', .-IB.U, B,U, B.U^ 
=m'(m'-l)U'. (91, . .IB., B„ B.)=U -(m'-l)^(^, . -IB.U', B,U', B.U')“; 

and in particular if U' be the Hessian of U, then m'=3m—6. 

43. Hence writing 

Q =(a, .. IB., B„ BJ^H, ^ =(91, . .IB.H, B,H, B.H)% 

Q,=(91', .. I^., ^z=(^',. .Ih.U, B,U, B.U)^ 

we have 

1)UQ, - (m~ l)’^,=(3m- 6)(Bm - 7}HQ - (3m- 7)^^; 

or if U=0, then 

-(m- l)^,=(3m- 6)(3m- 7)HQ - (3m- 7)*^; 

whence also 

-(m-l)^i^,=(3m-6X3m-7)(HBa+QBH)-(3m-7)^B^, 
which is the formula, ante No. 21. 

44. Recurring to the original formula, since this is an actual identity, we may 
operate on it with the differential symbol B on the three assumptions,— 

1. {a,b,c,f,g,Til are ^one variable. 

2. (a', V, o',/', /, A'), (91', 35', C', S', 6', 51'} are alone variable. 

3. (a?, y, z) are alone variable. 

5g2 
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We thus obtaia 

(Bffl,. .X®, 9, • -X®, ■ •) ={«'. • -1^, y, 2)W • ■!< ■ ■) 

+(a,. -Xx, y, *Ka'. • -I^a. • •) -(33, ■ •la'^+A'y+A ■ .)*, 

—2(3',. .X(W+%+j*,. .Xa^a+y3i+zBc,..) 

{a,. -I*, y, ^)‘(bg'. • •!«, • •) =(3«', • -fe y, ..) 

-(33,. . -f +(«', ■ .X*, y, ■ ■) 

-2(3,. .Xa'^r+%+/z,. .X^3«'+y3A'+*3j', • •), 
2(a,. .X*, y, iX?x, 3y, 3*)(3',. -X®, • •) =2(0',. -X®, 3^, 2X3®, 3y, 32)(3,. .X®', • •) 

—2(3,. X«®+%+j2, • X«3®+%+y32,.) -2(3, .Xo'®+%+?'2,. .X0'3®+^'3y+5^2,..). 

46. If in these equations respectively we suppose as before that (a, i, c,f, g, h) are the 
second differential coefficients of a function U of the order m, and (a', V, c',f, h') 

the second differential coefficients of a function U' of the order m'; and that (A, B, C), 

(A', B', C) are the first differential coefficients of these functions respectively, then after 
some easy reductions we have 

(m-l)(m-2)3U(3,. -X®, • •) = m'(m'-l)U'(33, • -X®', • •) 

+m(m-l)U(3,. .X3®, • •) -(m'-l)’(33,. -XA', B', 0)’, 

-2(m-l)(M-2)(3, ..XA B, CX3A, 3B, 3C) 
m(»i-l)U(33,. .X«'> • •) = ()«'-1 )(to'- 2)3U'(3, • .X®", • •) 

-(»}-l)’(33,. -XA, B, Cy +W(»r'-l)U'(3, • -XB®', ■ •) 

-2(m'-l)(m'-2)(3,. -XA, B', C'X3A', 3B', 3C) 
2(m-l)3U(3,. -X®, • •) = 2(m'-l)3U'(3,. -X®', • ■) 

-2(m-l)(3,. -XA B, CX3A 3B, 3C) -2(m’-l)(3,. -XA, B’, 0X3A, SB, 3C'), 

equations which may be verified by remarking that their sum is 

m(m-l){3U(3,. -X®, • O+URa, • -IB®, • J+iBa, • -X®, • •)]} 

-(m-l)*{33,. -XA, B, C)-+(3,. -XA B, CXBA, 3B, aC)}=ni'(m'-l) &c., 
viz., this is the derivative with 3 of the equation 

m(m-l)U(3,. -X®, • .)-(»i-l)*(a,. .XA, B, C)’=m'(m'-1) &c. 

46. Taking now U'=H, and therefore j»'=3m—6; putting also U=0, 3U=0, and 
writing as before 

Eff^=(33..XA,B',C)’, 

FE =(3,.. XA, B', CX3A', 3B', 30), 
m,=m -lA B, C)‘, 

F’J'.=(a,.. XAB,CX3A,3B,3C), 

En=(33,..XA..), 

Fn=(3,.. XB«',--), 
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then the three equations are 

-2{m--l)(m-.2)F^,==(3»i--6)(3m-7)HEQ~(3m--7)W, 

- (m- lyE^ =(3m-7)(3»i- 8)QBH 

+(3m---6)(3m--7)HFQ~2(3m--7)(3m~8)F^, 

=2(8m-7)QBH-2(3m~7)F^, 

whence, adding, we have 

-.(;;j«l)»(E^^+2Fi^0==-(3m--7)^(ES[^+2FP) 

+(3m- 6}(3m- 7) {QBH+H(EQ+FQ)} 

(that is 

-(m-l)^B^, =:-(3m-7)W+(3m-6)(3m-7)B.OH, 

which is right). 

And by linearly combining the three equations, we deduce 
(3m-6)(3m-7)HEQ= -2(m-l)(m-2) F^, +(3m-7)*E^, 

(3m-7)nBH= -(m-1) FP,+(3m-7) FP, 

(3m-6)(3m-7)HFQ= (m-l)(3m-8)F^:+(3m-7)(3m-8)FP-(m-l)®E^„ 

which are the formulae, ante, No. 24. 

Article Nos. 47 to 50.— Proof of an identity tmd in the fourth transfmmtion, viz., 
or say 

Jac. (U, H, VH)= ~ (3',. -lA, B, CXSA, 3B, ^C). 

47. We have 

V=(9[, . .Jx, yJB^, By, BJ 

=((3, jt-, >), (®, B, ffj\, ft, v), (#, f, CJx,3.); 

or, attending to the effect of the bar as denoting the exemption of the (3,..) from dif¬ 
ferentiation, 

Jac. (U, H. VH)= (3, S, (®XK, /i,«) Jac. (U, H, bJE) 

+(*, B, jriX, y,,,) Jac. (U, H, b,H) 

+ (®, .#■, CJX, y, ,) Jac. (U, H, 3,H). 

48. Now 

Jac.(U, H, 33)=^ Jac. (U, W 

and the last-mentioned Jacobian is 

=3ja Jac. (U, s, B^)-|-3,H Jac. (U, y, 3XI)-|-3.H Jac. (U, a, 3^) 

-t-jr Jac. (U, 3,H, 3.H)-fz Jac. (U, 3,H, 3,H), 
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where the second hne is 

= -f Jac. (U, B.H, B,H) Jac. (U, B,H, B,H), 

or writing (A', B', G) for the first differential coefficients and (a\ h\ c',/', y, h!) for the 
second differential coefficients of H, this is 



A, B, C 

+2 

A, B, C 


A', g’ 


f, 




h', ^ 


= -y{&, f, C'lA, B, C)+^(il', B', jriA, B, C). 


The first line is 


A, 

B, 

c 

A', 

B', 

a 


A', 

9 ' 


=A(By-CW)+B(Ca'-Ay)+C(AW-BV), 

or reducing by the formulae, 

{3m-7)(A', B', C')=(a'j+AV+?'*> *'®+%+/z. 9'x+fy->rdz), 

this is 

=jir^\-y{®, jr, C'lA, B, C)+<1', S', Jf'IA, B, C)\. 


Hence we have 

Jac.(U, H, ( 1 + 3 A 7 ) ^B> C)+^{»', B', JFIA, B, C)} 

=3^7 • { f’ B- C)+2(®'3', 4fIA, B, C)}; 

and in like manner 

Jac.(U, H, B,H)=S ^7 {B, C)+x(6', JT, C'lA, B, C)}, 

Jac.(U, H, {-x(®',S',;f XA, B, C)+y(g', B'XA, B, C)}. 

49. And we thence have 


Jac.(U, H,VH)= 3 ;;^ 


{gi',1|',#XA,B,C), (W,B',jrXA,B,C), C^A, B, C) 

X 


or multiplying the two sidcps by 
H, = 


a, h, g 

h, i, / 
?. /. c 
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the right hand side is 



1 Hx , H/«» , Hr 


-3».-7 ^ Y , Z 


()»-l)A, (»i-l)B, (m-l)C, 

which is 

■yT ^ 1 ^ 5 ^ j V ^ 

3m-7 X, Y, Z 


A, B, C, 

if for a moment 

X=(3',..XA,B,CXo,A,^), 


Y=:(g[',..XA, 

Z=(^',..XA, B, Clg,lc). 

60. Hence observing that these equations may be written 

X=(a', ., -lA, B, CpA d,B, b,C), 

Y=(g[', .. lA, B, CXd^A, d,B, b,C), 

Z =(g[',.. .JA, B, CpA ^.C), 

and that we have 

d= X, fjij, V 

1 A, B, C, 

we obtain for H Jac. (U, H, V, H) the value 

=H^^(a', .. .XA, B, cpA, SB, ac), 

or throwing out the factor H, we have the required result. 

Article Nos. 61 to 63.— Proof of identity used in the fourth transformation^ viz., 

Jac.(U, V, H)H=-E^, 

or say 

Jac. (U, H, V)H=(Bg[,.. .JA', B', Cf 

61. We have 

v=((3, % #,xx, ^ fix, !>,,»), (®, f, CIK, p, v)ia„ a„ a.), 

and thence 

a. V =((a,g, a.?i, a,®jK, fo,.), (a,®, ajB, a^jx, i^, (a.®, a.cix, p, .)xa„ a„ a,), 

and 

(a.. v)H=((a,g, a,®, i ,,.), (a.®, a^B, a^x, ,), (a.®, ajf, a,®x>, >)X^, b', o), 
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with the like values for (8,. V)H and (3,. V)H. And then 

Jac. (U, H, V)H= A , B , C 
A' , B' , C? 

(3..V)H, (3,.V)H, (3..V)H, 

in which the coefficient of A'® is 
or putting for shortness 

BB,-AB,)=(P, Q, R); 

the coefficient is 

(pg[,p*, P(gIX, 

62. We have 

B=(Px+Q|U<+Rv), 

and thence 

coefficient A'^—B^=(P3, P®, P<§X>t, v)—(P^l, Q9i, R^X, i'), 

which is 

= ^{(CB,-BB.)®-(g[B.-CB,)g[} 

+. {(CB^-BB.>§-(BB,-g[B,)g[}, 

where coefficient.of u* is 

= - AB.a-BB;®+C(B,^+B,®) 

=-(A3,g+B3,®+C3,6)= 

and coefficient of v is 

=+(A3,g+B3,l+C3,(g)= 

so that , 

coefficient A'®—B^= ——^ByH). 

63. And by forming in a similar manner the coefficients of the other terms, it appears 

Jac. (U, H, V)H-(3a,.. -XA', B', 0)“ 


= -”l(AV+B>+C?r)| A' , B' , 

c 


X , p , 

y 

or since the determinant is 

A', B', 

B,H, 

O' , =0, 

b;e. 

X , ft, 

V 


A', B', 

C 



we have the required equation, 


Jac. (U, H, V)H=(Bg[, .. .JA', B', Oy. 

This completes the series of formulae used in the transformations of the condition for 
the sextactic point. 
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Appendix, Nos. 54 to 74. 

For the sake of exhibiting in their proper connexion some of the formulae employed 
in the foregoing first transformation of the condition for a sextactic point, I have 
investigated them in the present Appendix, which however is numbered continuously 
with the memoir. 

54. The investigations of my former memoir and the present memoir have reference 
to the operations 

"di—dx "by-^-dz 

Bg= d^xb^-\-d^yby + d^zb^, 
bi,—d^xb^-^-d^yby-^ d^zb^, 

&c., 

where if (A, B, C) are the first differential coefficients of a function U=(*X^? y? 
and X, v are arbitrary constants, then we have 

dx==^v —C^, dy=:Qx —A*', (? 2 r=A|M»—-Bx; 

so that putting 

= A, B, C 

^ , V 

3., B., 

we have Bj=B. The foregoing expressions of {dx, dy^ dz) determine of course the 
values of {d^x, d^y, d^z\ (d^x, d^y, d^z), See., and it is throughout assumed that these 
values are substituted in the symbols b^, bs. See., so that Bj, =B, and Bg, B 3 , &c. 
denote each of them an operator such as XB^fi-YB^ where (X, Y, Z) are 

functions of the coordinates; such operator, in so far as it is a function of the coor¬ 
dinates, may therefore be made an operand, and be operated upon by itself or any 
other like operator. 

55. Taking {a,h,c,f,g,li) for the second differential coefficients of U, (91, B, C, iff, 
for the inverse coefficients, and H for the Hessian, I nuite also 

<1> = (3I, . . f*! »f, 

v=(g,...x^,p,.xa., a.), 

□ =(g,...X3„ 

& =/uT+W+''2) 

Q=(a,...xa„ a„ =dh, 

T=(a,...IB,H, B,H, bM)\ 

r =:(«, ...JpB^—.vBy, vB,— aB^, aBjJ— fABJ^ 

5 H 
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and I notice that we have 

ru=24), VU=^H, □U=3H, 
va= 4>, v*u=H4' , v.a=o , 

the last of which is proved, ^osf No. 66 ; the others are found without any difficulty. 
66. I form the Table 
d,U=0, 

a3tJ=;S(-3<I>) . +7;^, PH), 




3;u= 

^ m—l\ m—1 J 


+(si\)<- 9 TI-^^'h<I>+^Vh), 


+(5^\p( H<I.+£-jVh), 


a-U=^(-F3<I>-3’<l>+<I>’+V4.) 

and assuming U=0, 


>H-^H^>—^Vh). 

m—l m — l ' 


which are for the most part given in my former memoir; the expressions for BgU, BglJ, 
which are not explicitly given, follow at once from the equations 

p;+3,)U=0, pf+2a.3,+33)U=0; 

those for BpsU, SjTJ, and 9,U are new, but when the expressions for 3,3,TJ and SjU are 
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known, that for B 4 U is at once found from the equation 

57. Before going further, I remark that we have identically 

(a, y, z)\a^ ya—Xy, Kp—fjbaf 

— ax+hy+gz, hx-^hy-^fz, gx+fy-\-cz j" 

X , ^ 

“5 P j 7 

= ( 91 , . .XX'p—a^, yp-7^)\ 

(if for shortness oca; H-jSy-f-yjz, ^—Xx-^fiy-^vz) 

= *')' 

—2^^(9[, . .XX, vXa, /3, y) 

58. If in this equation we take (a, b, c,f, g, h) to be the second differential coefficients 
of U, and write also (a, /3, y)=(d^, dj, the equation becomes 

m{m—l)Ur—(m— 1 )®B®= 

which is a general equation for the transformation of B^(=:Bi). 

59. If with the two sides of this equation we operate on U, we obtain 

w(w-l)UrU-(m-l)=^B^U= w(m-l)<^U 
-2(m-l)WU 

and substituting the values 

ru=24>, VU=;^H, □U=3H, 

we find the before-mentioned expression of Bill. 

60. Operating with the two sides of the same equation on a function H of the order 
m', we find 

m(m-l)UrH - {m- 1 )^B^H= 

+ ^^DH; 

and in particular if H is the Hessian, then writing m'=3m— 6 , and putting U=0, we 
find the before-mentioned expression for B^H. 

61. But we may also fiom the general identical equation deduce the expression for 
(BH)^, In fact taking H a function of the degree m' and waiting 

(«, ft y)=(^A B,H, B^), 

5 H 2 
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we have 

and if H be the Hessian, then writing m'=3m—6 and putting also U=0, we find the 
before-mentioned expression for (BH)’*. 

62. Proof of equation 

V. 

We have 

a,=a.3 = {(B»-C,u,)3,+(0-A»)S,+(Ap-BK)aj. 

which is 

=x(C'3,-B'a,)+f<.(A.'a.-c'h,)+i.(B'a,-A'5,), 

where 

A'=3A=a(B»-Cfi,)+A(0-Ar)+^Af«,-BK) 
=X(AC-yB)+;t(^A-ffiC)+y(aB-AA), 
with the like values for B' and O'. Substituting the values 

(m~l)(A, B, C)=(ax+hy+gz, Jis+by+fz, gx+fy+cz), 

we have 
and similarly 

(m-l)C=){1^x—'3.g)+i4.^x—^g)+t{ffx-(3g), 

and then 

(»i-l)(Ca,-B'BJ= X[(gir-g[y)d, -(gbs-BxJd, ] 

+f<.[(Sx—%)B,— 

+i l(ffx—Bg)'dj,—(Bz—€x)'d^'] 

= x[jr(a, B,’, B,)—a(iB,+3^3,4-234] 

+iu.[a^i^, <B, ;fI3„ 3„ B,)-®(irB,+yB,+2B»)] 

+y [a:(i®, f, €J^., 3^ B,)—(0(aB,+yB,+zB,)] 

= it{a, ■ ■ -Xb, p, •'I3,, B„ BJ—(a, % ®Ik, p, y)(irB,+3fB5,+2B.,); 

that is 

{m--l)(C' 6 j,—( 91 , % and so 

(m-l)(A'B,-CB,)=3,V-{g, <B. ffX^, /z, ,X^^.+g^,+z^.), 

(wi—1)(B'B,—A'B,)=zV—(<g, f, CIX, p, y)(a:B,+yB,+zBJ; 

whoice 

(m—l)B2=(^+f^^+»'2:)V—(91,.. .Jx, f/., 

3y=®(^^3.4-3 ^B,+zBJ+^j V. 


or finally 
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63. This leads to the expression for Ball; we have 


2^ 


- OV(arBj-i-yBy+zB,) 
'{m-iy 

and operating herewith on U, we find 




a;u= 


m{m— 1 ) 
{m~ 1 )^ 

2(m—1)5 




ovu 




this is 


VU=r;^H, V^UrrrHO), 


1__TT(j) 


64. AVe have BjB 2 U= 0 , and thence 

(B?B 2 +BxB 3 +ByU= 0 , 

that is 

B.BaU^-B^BaU-B^U; 

or substituting the values of BiBaU and BgU, we find the value of B 1 B 3 U as given in the 
Table. And then from the equation 

(Bi-f-dBfBa-f-4 BiB 3-(-3B2“f‘^4)U) 
or 

_ (B 4+6^^^^ _p u, 

we find the value of B 4 U, and the proof of the expressions in the Table is thus com¬ 
pleted. 

65. Proof of equation V.B = 0. 

We have 

V. B=V. ((B*-Cf4)3. 4 .(Cx-Av)a, 

=V. +C(x3,-p9J) 

=VA((n3,-j.3j) + VB(i’a,-XBJ+VC(?.B,-«.B,); 

and then 

VA=(g, ft, >X<^, h, j')=HX, 

VB=(g, ...IX, p, .lA, A,/)=Hp, 

vc=(a, ...XX, p, .X?./. 0=^: 

or substituting these values, we have the equation in question. 
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66. Proof of expression for 5g. 

We have 

and thence operating on the two sides respectively with Bi, =B, we have 
^3=—;^{9^’(a9.+2'9j,+2S.)+<I‘S • (^3* +y^,+z9.)} 

or since 

B^=0, 

this is 

67. Proof of expression for BgH. 

Operating with Bg upon H, we have at once 

B3H=(3.V)H. 

The remainder of * the present Appendix is preliminary, or relating to the investiga¬ 
tion of the expressions for BiBgll and BfBgU, used ante^ No. 31. 

68. Proof of equation V^BU=<I>BH—HB<I>. 

We have identically 

(g[, ...X?., ...JB,, B„ Bj^-[(gi, ...X^ ^X^., B,, BJT 

=(a5c—&c.)(«, .. .X»'5y--/4B^, XB^—vB^, ^B^—XBJ^; 

that is 

on-v^=Hr; 

and then multiplying by B, and with the result operating on U, we find 
<DaBU-V2BU=HrBU. 

Now 

DU=(g[, ...X^., Bj^u 

...Ja, h A 2/, 2^, 2h); 

and thence 

□ BU==(g[, .,.Jba, B^, Be, 2B/, 2B^, 2BA); 

H=: 


and observing that 


a, A, g 
h, b, f 
9^ /. « 
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and thence tiiat 


BH= 

Ba, "bh^ bg 

+ 

a, h, g 

+ 



h, i, / 


dk, bJ, b/ 


K h, f 


3^ /> « 


if. /. « 


bjf, b/, be 


=(9[, u, ^gnm^ ^h, y)4-(<§, f, €XH B/, Be) 

=:(g[, .. ,Jha, hi, Be, 2B/, 2B^, 2B4, 


we see that 
Moreover 


and thence 


□ BUr^BH. 

rU= («, ...IvB,-^B., ...)^U 

= a(bi^ -\-C(jJ^—2f(jbv) 

-f- b{ck^ —2gvX ) 

+ %^( —y*) 

+%( fkgj-ggj^+Jig.V’-hX) 
+ 2A( y^X — ckuj)\ 

rBU= («, ...XvB,~/^B„ ...y^u 

= «(i'^B & + jW/^B c— 2givbf) 

+ &C. 


= X=^(5Be4-^?B^ -2/B/) 


that is 

Hence the equation 
becomes 


-f &c. 

=m. BB, BC, B#, B(i, B®lx, v)^ 
rBU=Ba>. 

^□BU-V“BU=:HrBU 


that is, 


^BH-V=*BU=HB4), 

V^BU=<I)BH~HB<I>. 


69. Proof of equation BiB|U=-^^4:yp(<hBH—HB$). 
We have 




2d 
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and thence multiplying by dj, =d, and with the result operating upon U, we find 

But BU=0, and thence also V(dU)=0, that is (V. B)U + VdU=0; moreover V. B=0, 
and therefore (V. B)U=0, whence also VBU=0. Therefore 

or substituting for bV®U its value we have the required expression for 

70. Proof of equation d?d3U=r^^jp((3m---6)Hd<^+(——(d. V)H}. 
We have 

and thence multiplying by and operating on U, 

a?33U= - (b. V)b>U. 

"fo reduce (b . V)B^U, we have 

b(Vb^U)=Vb=»U+ (b. Vb^)U 

=Vb^U+[(B. V)b’+V(b . b®)]U 
=Vb^U+(b.V)b^U+2Vbb2U, . 


and since 


9>=-^*(^S.+3(b,+zb..) + ,^V; 


multiplying by Vb, and with the result operating on U, we obtain 

Vbb,U=-^^4.VbU+^ V=bU; 
or since VbU=0, this is 

Vbb,U=-^,V’bU. 

b(Vb’U)=Vb“U+{b. V)yu+^J V=bU, 

that is 

(b . V)b’TJ=b(Vb=U)-Vb'U-—j V’blT. 
Substituting this value of (b. V)b“U, we find 

b?b.U=-^fb<I>b-U-^j$b»U 

+i;i^i(3('7a’U)-vb»u) 

the three lines whereof are to be separately fiirther reduced. 
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7h For the first line we have 

3‘U=-^.H, S’U=-^BH, 

and haice 

first line of dfB 3 U=^^ 3 jp((m—2)Hdd>+^dH). 
72. For the second line, we have 


that is 


V(d^U)=Vd’‘U+ 2 (V .d)BU 

=VB®U, since V . d=0, and therefore (V . d)dU=0; 


/ mU 


VB*U=V(d“U)=V (—O 


■ (m-iy 


H 


) 


or writing 
this is 

whence also 
Similarly 


=^(UV4>+4>VU)-^^^,(&*VH+2aHVa); 
U=0, VU=— ,H, va=4>, 

’ m — 1 












VB^U=V(B*U) 

_ / mil - , 

{m — iy 




or putting 

U=0, VU=~-rH, va=4>, 

and observing also that V(bH), = VdH-|-(V. d)H is equal to VdH, that is to BVH, 


we obtain 




and then from the above value of d(Vd*U), we find 


3(V3»U)-V3=U=:^~i(-2Ha$+r»$3H)+(^(-B(VH)+3VH); 

or observing that the term multiplied by is = —(B . V)H, we find 

second line of af5’U=j^^(-2H34>+m4>BH)+. V)H). 


5i 
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73. For the third line, substituting for V®BU its value we have 

third line of 

74. Hence, uniting the three lines, we hare 

a;d,u= -2)Ha<i>+ obh) 

+ ^^:Ii) 3((2»»—2)H3<h+(—2 to+2)4>BH), 

£aid reducing, we have the above-mentioned value of 
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, XI. A Description of some Fossil Plants^ showing Structure^ found in the Lower Coal- 
seams of LancaMre and Yorkshire. By E. W. Bii^ney, F.B.S. 


Beceived May 12,—Read June 15, 1865. 


Introductory Eemarks. 

Although great attention has been devoted to the collection of the fossil remains of 
plants with which our coal-fields abound, the specimens are generally in very frag¬ 
mentary and distorted conditions as they occur imbedded in the rocks in which they are 
entombed; but when they have been removed, cut into shape, and trimmed, and are seen 
in cabinets, they are in a far worse condition. This is as to their external forms and 
characters. When we come to examine their internal structure, and ascertain their true 
nature, we find still greater difficulties, from the rarity of specimens at the same time 
displaying both the external form and the internal structure of the original plant. 
It is often very difficult to decide which is the outside, different parts of the stem 
dividing and exposing varied surfaces which have been described as distinct genera of 
plants. 

The specimens were collected by myself, and taken out of the seams of coal just as 
they occurred in the matrix in which they were found imbedded, by my own hands. 
This enables me to speak with certainty as to the condition and locality in which they 
were met with. 

By the ingenuity of the late Mr. Nicol of Edinburgh, we were furnished with a 
beautiful method of slicing specimens of fossil-wood so as to examine their internal 
structure. The late Mr. Withah, assisted by Mr. Nicol, first applied this successfully, 
and his work on the internal structure of fossil vegetables was published in 1833. In 
describing his specimens, he notices one which he designated Anahathra pulcherrvma. 
This did not do much more than afford evidence of the internal vascular cylinder 
arranged in radiating series, somewhat similar to that which had been found and 
described by Messrs. Lixdlet and Hutton as occurring in Stigmaria Jicoides^ in their 
third volume of the ‘Fossil Flora.’ 

In 1839 M. Adolphe Brongniaet published his truly valuable memoir, “ Obsermtions 
sur la structure interieure du Sigillaria elegans comparee a celle des Lepidodendron et 
des Stigmaria et k celle des vegetaux vivants.” His specimen of Sigillaria elegans was 
in very perfect preservation, and showed its external characters and internal structure in 
every portion except the pith and a broad part of the plant intervening betwixt the 
internal and external radiating cylinders. Up to this time nothing had been seen at 
all to be compared to Beongniaet’s specimen, and no savant could have been better 
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selected to describe and illustrate it. His memoir will always be considered as one of 
tbe most valuable ever contributed on tbe fossil flora of the Carboniferous period. 

In 1849, August Joseph Coeda published his ‘Beitrage zur Flora der Vorwelt,’ a 
work of great labour and research. Amongst his numerous specimens, he describes and 
illustrates one of Dv^loxylon cycadoidemfi^ which, although not to be compared to 
Beofghiaet’s specimen, still affords us valuable information, confirming some of that 
author’s views rather than affording much more original information. All these last 
three specimens Broa'GjSTIAEt, in his ‘Tableau de vegetaux fossiles consideres sous le 
point de vue de leur classification botanique et de leur distribution geologique,’ pub¬ 
lished in 1849, classes as Bicotyledones gymnospermes under the family of 8igih 
larees; amongst other plants 8igillaria elegans^ Witham’s Andbathra^ and CgedaA 
Diploxylon. 

In 1862 the writer published an account of specimens in the ‘Quarterly Journal of 
the Geological Society’ of that year, which confirmed the views of the three learned 
authors above named as to Sigillaria and IHploxylon being allied plants; he also showed 
that their supposed pith or central axis was not composed of cellular tissue, but of 
different sized vessels arranged without order, having their sides barred by transverse 
strise like the internal vascular cylinders of 8igillana WidLepidodendron, These speci¬ 
mens were in very perfect preservation, and showed the external as well as the internal 
characters of the plants. 

All the above specimens were of comparatively small size, with the exception of that 
described by Coeda, which, although it showed the external characters in a decorticated 
state, did not exhibit any outward cylinder of a plant allied to Sigillaria with large ribs 
and deep furrows so commonly met with in our coal-fields, but rather to plants allied to 
Sigillaria elegam and Lepidodendron. 

In the present communication it is intended to describe some specimens of larger 
size than those previously alluded to, and to endeavour to show that the Sigillaria vascti- 
laris gradually passes as it grows older into ribbed and furrowed Sigillaria, and that 
this singular plant not only possessed two woody cylinders, an internal one and an external 
one, both increasing on their outsides at the same time, but likewise had a central axis 
composed of hexagonal vessels, arranged without order, having all their sides marked 
with transverse striae. Evidence will also be adduced to show that Sigillaria dichoto-^ 
mized in its branches something like Lepidodendron, and that, as in the latter plant, a 
Lepidostrohus was its fructification. The outer cylinder in large Sigillaria was com¬ 
posed of thick-walled quadrangular tubes or utricles arranged in radiating series, and 
exhibiting every appearance of having been as hard-wooded a tree as Pinites, but as yet 
no disks or strke have been observed on the walls of the tubes. Stigmaria is now so 
generally considered to be the root of Sigillaria, that it is scarcely necessary to bring 
any further proof of this proposition; but specimens will be described which will prove 
by similarity of structure that the former is the root of the latter. 

The chief specimens described in this memoir are eight in number, smd were found 
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by me m the lower Hivisions of the I^ncashixe and Yorkshire coal-measnres imbedded 
in calcareous nodules occurring in seams of coal. 

Specimen No. 1, from the first-named district, is fi:om the same locality as the Trigo- 
mcarpm^ described by Dr. J. D. Hookee, F.E.S., and myself, in a memoir “On the 
Structure of certain Limestone Nodules enclosed in seams of Bituminous Coal, with a 
Description of some Trigomcarpom contained therein” and the other seven specimens 
are from the same seam of coal in the lowercoal-measures as that in which the specimens 
described in a paper entitled “On some Fossil Plants, showing Structure, from the Lower 
Coal-measures of Lancashire” f, were met with, but from a different locality. 

The position of the seams of coal in which the fossil-woods were found in the carbo¬ 
niferous series will be shown by the following sections of the lower coal-measures. 


In Lancashire. yds. ft. in . 

Arley or Eoyley seam. 1 1 0 

Strata . 69 0 0 

Seam. 0 0 3 

Strata . 57 0 0 

Seam. 0 0 6 

Strata . 45 0 0 

Upper flagstone (Upholland) . 50 0 0 

Strata . 20 0 0 

Seam (90 yards) . 0 0 5 

Strata . 20 0 0 

Seam (40 yards) . 0 1 6 

Strata . 64 0 0 

■aif**Upper Foot scam (Log Hill). 0 12 

Strata .. 15 0 0 

♦^Gannister seam . 1 0 0 

Strata . 13 0 0 

Lower Foot scam (Quarlton) . 0 2 0 

Strata . 17 0 0 

Bassy seam (New Mills) .. 0 2 6 

Strata . 40 0 0 

Seam. 0 0 10 

Strata . 10 0 0 

Sand or Featheredge seam . 0 2 0 

Hough. Hock of Lancashire {^Upper Millstone 

of Geological Survey) .. 20 0 0 

Strata (Hodidale or Lower Flags) 120 0 0 

*Seam . 0 0 6 

Strata . 2 0 0 

&am... 0 0 10 

Strata . 14 0 0 

Seam. 0 13 

Upper Millstone of Lancashire. 


In Yorkshire. yds. ft. in. 

Beeston or Silkstone seam . 2 0 0 

Strata . 77 0 0 

Royds or Black seam . 0 210 

Strata . 38 0 0 

Better Bed seam . 0 1 4 

Strata . 51 0 0 

Upper Flagstone (Eliand) . 40 0 0 

Strata . 40 0 0 

Seam (90 yards) . 0 0 6 

Strata . 56 0 0 

Seam (40 yards) . 0 1 0 

Strata . 39 0 0 


♦^Halifax Hard seam. 0 2 3 

Strata . 14 0 0 

Middle seam. 0 011 

Strata . 24 0 0 

Soft seam. 0 1 6 

Strata . 56 0 0 


Sand seam. 0 0 4 

Upper Millstone of Phillips (Halifax) .... 36 0 0 

Strata (Lower Flagstone). 72 0 0 

Little seam . 0 0 3 


In the Lancashire coal-field ah the seams of coal, from the forty yards downwards, have 
at places afforded the Aviculopecten and other marine shells in their roofs of black shale, 
and these latter strata generally contain calcareous nodules. The nodules in the seams 
of coal commonly known by the name of Bullions have chiefly been found in the beds 
marked *, and ### in Lancashire, whilst in Yorkshire they have as yet been only 
observed in the Halifax Hard seam marked 


* Philosophical Transactions, 1855, p. 149. 

t Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London for May 1862, p. 106. 
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Description of No. 1 Specimen. 

The first specimen intended to be described in this communication is from the thin 
seam of coal marked * in the lower coal-measmes of Lancashire arranged in the vertic^ 
section previously given, and is from the same mine from which the specimens described 
by Br, Hookee and myself were obtained. It was found associated with CaZanwdmdron, 
Ealonia^ Sigillaria, Lepidodendron, Stigmaria^ Trigonocarpon^ Dgcopodites^ Lepidostrdbus^ 
Medullosa^ and other genera of plants not yet determined in the order of relative 
abundance in which they have been just named. 

A portion of a similar specimen of fossil-wood obtained by me from the same locality, 
on analysis* gave 


Carbonate of lime . . 

.... 76-66 

Carbonate of magnesia 

.... 12*87 

Sesquioxide of iron 

.... 4*95 

Sulphate of iron . . . 

.... 0-73 

Carbonaceous matter . 

.... 4-95 


The stratum lying immediately above the seam of coal in which the specimen occurred, 
generally termed the roof, was composed of black shale containing large calcareous 
nodules, and for a distance of about 2 feet 6 inches upwards was one entire mass of fossil 
shells of the genera Goniatites, Orthoceratites, Amculopecten, and Posidonia. 

The beds in the vicinity of the coal occurred in the following order, namely, 

yds. ft. in. 


1. Black shale with nodules containing fossil shells ..... 0 2 6 

2. Upper seam of coal enclosing the nodules full of fossil-wood .006 

3. Fire-clay fioor full of Stigmaiia .020 

4. Clay and rock.200 

5. Lower seam of coal.0 0 10 

6. Fire-clay full of Stigmaria. 


The fossU-wood occurred in circular, lenticular, and elongated and flattened oval¬ 
shaped nodules, varying from an inch to a foot in diameter, the round and uncompressed 
specimens being in general small, whilst the flattened ones were nearly always of a large 
size. No fossil shells were met with in the nodules found in the coal itself, although, as 
previously stated, they were very abundant 
in the nodules found in the roof of the 
seam, which there rarely contained any 
remains of plants. The large nodules of 
10 to 12 inches in diameter, when they 
occurred, swelled out the seam of coal 
both above and below as in the annexed 
woodcut, fig. 1. 

* For this analysis I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Heemaj^s. 
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Specimen No. 1 was originally, when first found, 6 inches in length by 7 in breadth, 
and of an oval form. Its exterior surface was not very well preserved, the outer bark 
coming off with the matrix of coal in which it was imbedded, but the inner bark 
showed an irregularly fluted surface marked with fine longitudinal striae. 

In Plate XXX. fig. 1, one half of the specimen is represented. The middle portion 
of the specimen in transverse section shows a central axis, marked a, having its inner 
portion, a', somewhat compressed, and compose! of hexagonal-shaped vessels shovring 
all their sides marked with transverse striae, arranged without order. Around this axis 
is a cylinder of hexagonal vessels, arranged in radiating series of considerably less 
size than those of the central axis, but having all their sides similarly marked with 
transverse strise, and increasing in size as they extend from the centre to the circum¬ 
ference. On the outside of this radiatii^ cylinder is a part of the specimen not show¬ 
ing much structure, but apparently having been once composed of coarse cellular tissue. 
Beyond this is another zone, for the most part now consisting of mineral matter, chiefly 
crystallized carbonate of lime, sometimes affording evidence of structure in the form of 
tubes or elongated utricles arranged in radiating series, and forming an outer cylinder 
in the plant. 

Figs. 2 & 3 show longitudinal and tangential sections of the natural size, taken from 
the lower and upper portions of fig. 1. 

Fig. 4 shows a part of the transverse section, magnified five diameters, where the com¬ 
mencement of the wedg^-shaped masses are seen mth convex ends adjoining the central 
axis, and parted by medullary rays or bundles extending from the centre to the circum¬ 
ference, and probably communicating with the leaves on the outside of the plant. 

Figs. 5 & 6 show longitudinal and tangential sections of a little more than one half 
of the specimen, magnified five diameters, the latter displaying the oval-shaped bundles 
of vessels traversing the internal cylinder of the plant from the centre to the circum 
ference. 

This specimen is evidently of the same genus as that described by Witham, and 
obtained by him from Allenbank in Berwickshire, from the mountain-limestone series, 
and named Andbathra pulcherrima^ although in a much more perfect state of preserva¬ 
tion *. My specimen, however, does not show a pith of cellular tissue, it being rather 
imperfect in that part; but it distinctly confirms Witham’s opinion, as to the occur¬ 
rence of medullary rays or bundles dividing the woody cylinder; and it appears to be 
nearly identical in structure with Biploxylon cycadoideum of CoEUAf, vrith which it will 
be classed. 

This specimen is not in so perfect a state of preservation as those fossil-woods intended 
to be hereinafter described in this communication, especially as regards its central and 
external parts; but it certainly differs from them in having a larger mass of scalarifonn 

* On the Internal Structure of Fossil Vegetables found in the Carboniferous and OoKtic Districts of Great 
Britain, by H. T. M. Wiin.iLM, F.G.S. &e. Edinburgh, 1833. 

t Beitrage zur Flora der Vorwelt, Taf x. 
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teue composing the central axis, and having tibe inner portions of the wedge-shaped 
bundles forming the internal radiating cylinder of a convex shape as they approach the 
cenia-al axis, somewhat like those reprei^nted by Bnoj^GjifUET in his Sigillaria elegam^ 
and stni more resembling those described by Coeda in Bifloscylm cgcadmdmm^; bnt my 
specimen shows within those convex bundles a broad zone of scalariform tissue arranged 
without oMer and marked with transverse striae. 

It has been assumed, both by Coeda and Bsojstgniart, that JDifloxylm had a pith 
composed of cellular tissue, surrounded by a medullary sheath of hexagonal vessels 
aaranged without order, barred on all their sides with transverse striae. My specimen is 
evidently more complete in structure than those of the last-named authors, or even that 
which WiTHAM himself described; but although it shows the so-called medullary sheath 
in a very perfect state, there is nothing to indicate the former existence of a pith of cel¬ 
lular tissue. All the specimens examined by Witham, Coeda, and Beoxgkiaet appear 
to have had their central axes removed altogether and replaced by mineral matter, 
or else only showing slight traces of their structure; and these authors appear to have 
inferred the former existence of a pith of cellular tissue, rather than to have had any 
direct evidence of it in the specimens of Anabafhra^ Diggloccylon^ and Sigillaria respect¬ 
ively figured by them. Every collector of coal-plants is well aware of the blank space 
so generally left in the above fossil plants as well as in the roots Stigmariw. It is quite 
true that a little disarrangement of the scalariform vessels (a!) in the specimen is seen ; 
but the part which remains undisturbed shows that the whole of the central axis was 
formerly composed of hexagonal vessels arranged without order, having all their sides 
marked with transverse striae and not of cellular tissue. This view is confirmed by 
another and more perfect specimen of Anahathra in my cabinet, and enables me to 
speak with positive certainty, and to show that these three plants had a similar struc¬ 
ture in the central axes to the specimens of Sigillaria vascularis described by me in my 
paper published in the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society. 

My specimen clearly proves the existence of medullary rays or bundles traversing 
the internal woody cylinder, which originate on the outside of the central axis; and it 
appears to me pretty certain that Coeda’s specimen of Diploscylon cgcadMmm^ if tan¬ 
gential sections had been made and carefully examined, would have done the same. 

The exterior of the specimen is not in a very complete state of preservation, but it 
seems to have been covered by irregular ribs and furrows, with slight indications of 
remains of the cicatrices of leaf-scars. Its marked character, as previously alluded to, 
is the great space occupied by the central axis. This is of much larger size than in 
either the Sigillaria vascularis or the specimens intended to be next described. 

The lunette-shaped ends of the wedge-like bundles of the inner woody cylinder bear 
^uae resemblance to the form of the same parts of the Sigillaria elegans of Beongkiaet, 
but much more to those of Coeda’s Biploxylon cycadoideum., with which it appears to 
be identical. 


See M. Bbofgotaet’s paper on SigiUaria^ previously quoted.* 
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The lunette^baped extremities of the iimer radiating cylinder oi JHploxylm cyccdm- 
as well as those in my specimen, remind us of a similar arrangement shown to 
occur in Btignuttia by Dr, Hooeee, in plate 2. fig. 14*; and they appear to differ from 
those found in Sigillana 'vascularis in not being divided from the central axis by a 
distinct line of demarcation, just as the same author’s Stigmaria fig. 5 differs from 
fig. 14. The exterior of the inner radiating cylinder of the former plant is more free 
and open, and not so sharp and compact as that of the latter plant. Indeed, from 
structure alone, it would appear probable that the first-named Stig'tmria was the root 
of IHploxylmiy whilst the last one was the root of Sigillaria vascularis. 

As Beoegniaet has preferred Cosda’s name of Biplowylon to Anahathra, and as the 
former is a more expressive generic term in my opinion, probably it is better to adopt 
it, and accordingly the specimen has been denominated Dijyloxylcm cycadoidemti. 

Description of Specimens Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, & 8. 

The second specimen intended to be described in this memoir is from a small seam of 
coal about 2 feet in thickness in the lower coal-measures, marked in the vertical section 
prenously given, and from the same seam that the specimens of Sigillaria vascularis, 
described by me in the paper published in the Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
Society previously quoted, came from, although from a different locality. This specimen, 
as well as those numbered respectively 3, 4, 6, 6, & 7, all came from the Halifax Hard 
seam, the Gannister coal, at South Owram near Halifax. It was found associated with 
Sigillaria, Stigmaria, Lepidodendron, Calamodendron, Halonia, Diploxylmi, Lepidostrohm, 
and Trigonocarpon, and other fossil plants not well determined in the order of relative 
abundance in wiiich they have been just named. 

A portion of one of the specimens, a large Sigillaria, gave, on analysis’j’, 


Sulphates of potash and soda.1-62 

Carbonate of lime.45-61 

Carbonate of magnesia.. , 26*91 

Bisulphide of iron . . . ..11-65 

Oxides of iron.13-578 

Silica.0-23 

Moisture.0*402 


The stratum found lying immediately above the seam of coal in which the nodules 
occurred was composed of black shale containing large calcareous concretions, and for 
about 18 inches was one entire mass of fossil shells of the genera Aviculopecten, Gonia- 
UUs, Orthoc&ratites, and Posidonia, 

* Memoirs of the Geologicd Survey of Great Britain, toI. ii. part 1. 

t lor this analysis I am indebted to the kindness of Dr. R. Arfors Shith, P.R.S., who had it done in his 
laboratory by Mr. Bbownuto. 
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The beds occurred in the following (descending) order, namely, 

S;. ill. 

1. Black shale full of fossil shells and containing calcareous concretions 1 6 

2. Halifax Hard seam with the nodules containing the fossil plants . 2 0 

8. iloor of fire-clay and Gannister, lull of SUpnaria Jicmdes, 

Thefosdl-wood is found in nodules dispersed throughout the coal, some being spherical 
and others elongated and flattened ovals, varying in size from the bulk of a common pea 
to 8 and 10 inches in diameter. In some portions of the seam of coal the nodules are 
so numerous as to render it utterly useless, and they will occur over a space of several 
acres, and then for the most part disappear and again occur as numerous as ever. Bor 
a distence of from twenty-five to thirty miles the nodules occur in this seam of coal in 
more or less abundance, but always containing the same plants. Fossil shells are rarely 
met with in the nodules found in the coal, but they occur abundantly in the large cal¬ 
careous concretions found in the roof of the mine, and are there associated with Badoocy- 
Im containing &temherg%a-^\^% which plant has not yet been noticed in the coal, and 
Lepidostrohm. So far as my experience extends, the nodules in the coal are always found 
associated with the occurrence of fossil shells in the roof, and may probably be owing 
to the presence of mineral matter held in solution in water, and precipitated upon or 
aggregated around certain centres in the mass of the vegetable matter now forming coal 
before the bituminization of such vegetables took place. No doubt such nodules con¬ 
tain a fair sample of the plants of which the seams of coal in which they are found 
was formed, and them calcification was most probably chiefly due to the abundance 
of shells afterwards accumulated in the soft mud now forming the shale overlying 
the coal. 

The specimen illustrated in Plate XXXI. fig. 1, is of an irregular oval shape, 1 foot 
3 inches in circumference, 7 inches across its major, and inches across its minor axis. 
When firat discovered it was 8 inches in length, and only a fragment of a much larger 
stem. The light-coloured disk in the middle, about an inch in diameter, shows the 
central axis and the internal radiating cylinder of woody tissue, while the indistinct 
radiating lines towards the circumference indicate the outer cylinder, formed of thick- 
walled tubes or utricles of quadrangular form arranged in wedge-shaped masses divided 
by coarse muriform tissue, increasing in the opposite direction as to their size that the 
wedge-shaped masses do: all of the natural size. 

Fig. 2 shows the outside appearance of the specimen marked with fine longitudinal 
striae, irregular ribs and furrows, and some cicatrices of leaf-scars, which would induce 
most collectors of coal-plants to class it with a decorticated specimen of Sipllaria. It 
most resembles Sigillaria organum. The bark of a portion of the specimen remains 
attached to it in the form of coal, that is united to the matrix of the seam in which the 
fossil was found imbedded. The reverse side of the specimen does not show the character 
so distinctly. 

Here we have a StigmariaAiLke woody cylinder, with a central axis composed of barred 
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ve^is arranged without order, found in the inside of a stem of SigiUtma in such 
a position as it existed in the Hving plant. It is not a solitary instance, but one of 
more than fifty specimens exhibiting similar characters which have come under my 
obsmwation. 

In Plate XXXII. fig. 1, is represented the light-coloured disk previously alluded to, 
and shown in Plate XXXI. of the natural size, but here magnified 5 diameters, exhi¬ 
biting the central axis composed of hexagonal vessels arranged without order, of several 
sizes, those in the middle being smaller and becoming larger towards the outside, where 
they come in contact ivith the internal radiating cylinder and then again diminishing 
in size. This latter was no doubt cylindrical, like the stem of the plant, but both parts 
in the process of petrification have been altered by pressure to their present forms. It 
consists of a broad cylinder ih) of about an inch in diameter, composed of parallel elon¬ 
gated tetragonal or hexagonal tubes of equal diameter throughout for the greater part 
of their length, obtuse and rounded at either extremity, and everywhere marked with 
crowded parallel lines which are free or anastomosing ail over the surface. The tubes 
towards the axis are of the smallest diameter; they gradually enlarge towards the circum¬ 
ference, where the largest are situated, though bundles of smaller tubes occasionally occtu’ 
among the larger. This cylinder, which for convenience may be called the internal 
woody system of the plant, is divided into elongated wedge-shaped masses, pointed at 
their posterior or inner extremity, and parted by fine medullary rays of various breadths, 
some much narrower than the diameter of the tubes, others considerably broader, but 
none are conspicuous to the naked eye, except towards the outer circumference in some 
rare instances. 

Fig. 2 represents a transverse section of the central axis and the commencement of 
the internal radiating cylinder, magnified 12 diameters. The hexagonal vessels in the 
centre and at the circumference, where they come in contact with the internal radiating 
cylinder, are smaller in size than those seen in the other parts of the axis. The dark line 
across the axis, as well as the dark space in the centre, both seem to be the result of a 
disarrangement of the tubes during the process of mineralization, as similar appearances 
have not been observed in many other specimens examined by me, which in those parts 
are in a more perfect state of preservation. The dark and sharp line separating the 
vessels of the central axis from those of the internal radiating cylinder does not permit 
us to clearly see the origin of the medullary rays or bundles which undoubtedly traverse 
the latter. 

Fig. 3 represents a longitudinal section taken on the right-hand side of the specimen, 
and extending across the whole of the internal radiating cylinder through the central 
axis, the intermediate space between the internal radiating cylinder and the outer 
cylinder, and the external radiating cylinder to the outside of the stem, magnified 4 dia¬ 
meters : a a showing the smaller barred vessels of the central axis, having some {a! a^) 
which appear to have been disarranged; h h the internal radiating cylinder of larger 
barred vessels; c the space occupied by lax cellular tissue traversed by bundles of vessels; 
and d the external radiating cylinder, consisting of elongated tubes or utricles arranged 

MDCCCLXV. 5 L 
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in radiating series div^^ni^ from certain circular opening, and divided by masses of 
muriform tissue wMch contain the medullary rays or bundles. 

Fig. 4 is a tai^milial section of the same parts of the specimen as lastly described, 
magnified 4 diameters; b' b' showing the medullary rays or bundles traversing the inner 
radiating cylinder, and d! d! those traversing the outer radiating cylinder. 

Plate XXXIII. fig. 1 is a longitudinal section of a portion of the same specimen, 
exhibiting the central axis* and the inner radiating cylinder, magnifi^ 15 diameters. 

Fig. 2 shows several of the vessels of the central axis as they would be if they were 
not ground away in the operations of slicing and polishing, magnified 45 times. 

Fig. 3 is a tangential section of the inner radiating cylinder, b showing the barred 
vessels, and b" the medullary rays or bundles, magnified 15 diameters. 

Figs. 4 & 5, longitudinal and tangential sections of the same specimens, showing the 
structure of the outer radiating cylinder, d denoting the tubes or elongated utricles of 
which it is composed, and d' the medullary rays or bundles which traverse it, magnified 
10 diameters. 

Plate XXXIV. fig. 1 represents a transverse section of a ribbed and furrowed stem 
(Xo. 3), displaying similar cicatrices to that of No. 2 given in Plate XXXI., and having a 
like central axis, as well as like internal and external radiating cylinders and other parts, 
magnified 2 diameters. It is given for the purpose of more distinctly showing the 
tubes or elongated utricles, d, and the fusiform openings formed of very open muriform 
tissue, d' enclosing the medullary rays or bundles which traverse the external radiating 
cylinder. This it does in a very marked manner: magnified 20 diameters. 

In Plate XXXV. figs. 1, 2 & 3 (Nos. 4, 5 & 6), are shown the exteriors of three central 
axes separated firom large ribbed and furrowed stems, in every respect similar to those 
described in Plate XXXI. and Plate XXXTV., and such as might easily be taken for small 
Calamites, magnified diameters. Fig. 4 (No. 7) shows the outside of the internal 
woody cylinder of a Stigmaria with ribbed and furrowed characters, resembling those 
shown on the outsides of the central axes lastly described, also magnified 2| diameters. 

The first three specimens. Nos. 4, 5 & 6, are from the Halifax Hard seam of coal at 
South Owram, but No. 7 is from the Wigan Five Feet Mine, a seam in the middle coal- 
measures. 

The tangential sections which show the medullary rays or bundles that traverse the 
inner and outer radiating cylinders, afford clear evidence of the different appearance of the 
bundles marked W in Plate XXXIII. fig. 3, from those in Plate XXXIV. fig. 2 marked . 

Specimens Nos. 2 & 3 bear considerable resemblance to the Sigillaria elegam of 
Beongnuet, with respect to their internal radiating cylinder and the medullary rays 
or bundles which traverse it, assuming that such vessels come from the outside of the 
centa^l axis, and not from the exterior of the internal radiating cylinder, as that distin- 

♦ la file Plate the small tubes a' a" appear to be divided by septae. This is certainly the case in one slice, 
but in another of the same specimen these septfe are not seen, hnt small barr^^vessels appear in their places, 
so file former may probably be due to the direction of fiie slice being cut aloi^ the dark Hne which traverses 
the central axis, as shown in Plate XXXII. figs. 1 & 2. 
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guidied savant supposed. Certainly there is no evidence in my specimens to support 
the latter view. A great many specimens have been broken up and destroyed for the 
purpose of examining the inner radiating cylinder, and in every case medullary rays or 
bundles were found traversing it, just as you find in the same part of Stigmaria, On 
the outside of the inner cylinder, at the extreme part of the zone of coarse and lax 
cellular tissue which bounds it, are some circular openings, from which spring the wedge- 
shaped masses of quadrangular, tubular, or elongated utricles which form the outer 
radiating cylinder. The lax cellular tissue has nearly always been displaced and dis¬ 
arranged in the process of mineralization, and sometimes the outer radiating cylinder 
and the circular orifices connected with it have been pushed towards the inner cylinder. 
This may have been the case in Beongniabt’s specimen, and caused him to suppose 
that the medullary rays or bundles originated only on the outside, and were not joined 
to those which traversed the inner cylinder. So far as my large specimens show, there 
were medullary rays which had their origin next the central axis, passed through the 
inner cylinder, and after traversing the zone of lax cellular tissue outside the latter, 
apparently communicated vsith similar rays or bundles of vessels of much larger size, 
which are always found traversing the outer radiating cylinder, and then went on to the 
leaves on the outside of the stem. 

In Brongmaet’s specimen the tubes or elongated utricles composing the outer 
radiating cylinder appear to have been far more delicate in structure than the thick- 
walled tubes in specimens Nos. 2 & 3*, but probably not more so than might be 
expected from the difference in size of the plants, my specimens being about twelve 
times as large as his, and in all probability so much older individuals. The tubes in 
mine might easily be mistaken for similar tubes in Pinites if their size and the thickness 
of their walls were merely considered, and no notice were taken of the discigerous 
characters of that genus. In my specimens no disks have as yet been observed on the 
walls of the tubes, nor have they afforded any evidence of the transverse striae which 
characterize the tubes of the central axis and internal radiating cylinder. It is possible 
that these markings may have once existed on the walls of the tubes, and been after¬ 
wards obliterated during the process of mineralization. The thick walls of the tubes 
in my specimens often exhibit circular dots of a yellow colour, bearing some resem¬ 
blance to coloured disks. The absence of the disks is the only reason for distinguishing 
the outer tissue in my specimens from the woody portion of Pinites^ mid this absence 
of disks is sometimes found to prevail on the walls of the tubes of small specimens of 
Badoxylm^ which are found with piths of Stembergia inside them. 

The late Mr. J. E. Bowmaj^, F.G.S., in his paper on the Fossil Trees discovered on the 
line of the Bolton Railway, near Manchester f, and which were in aU probability old 
Sigillarim^ at considerable length endeavoured to prove that they were hard-wooded 
solid timber trees, in opposition to the then common opinion that they were soft or 

* In the longitudinal section reprinted in the Plates these tubes are made more delicate than they appear 
in the specimens. 

t Transactions of the Manchester Gwjlogioal Society, vol. i. p. 112. 

5 l2 
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hollow stems. la my company that author first saw the trees, and he then observed 
to me that the roots of those fossil trees clearly indicated by their great size and strength 
that the trees when living had heavy tops. 

In all the nnmerons specimens of large Sigillaria which have come under my obser¬ 
vation, the outer radiating cylinder shows more or less evidence of lines of growth, and 
is generally divided into rectangular masses pai-ted by straight lines of sparry matter, 
just as a piece of oak taken out of a peat bog and dried does at the present day. This 
similarity in divisional structure strongly supports the view of the late Mr. Bowmaf as 
to Sigillaria being a hard-wooded tree, which has lately been revived by Dr. Dawson, 
r.B,.S., in his paper “ On the Vegetable Structures of Coal,” who says, “ I am even 
inclined to suspect that some of the described specimens of Conifers of the coal may be 
the woody axes of large Sigillarioe^ or at least approaching quite as nearly to those 
plants as to modem Conifers”*. All the large specimens of fossil trees found in seams 
of coal give evidence of having been subject to considerable pressure when in a soft 
state, and this might also cause the divisional lines above alluded to, without resorting 
to a process like that which takes place in drying bog oak. 

In the specimens Nos. 2 & 3 the outer radiating cylinders are nearly an inch and 
a half in breadth of thick-walled tubes, or elongated utricles arranged in radiating 
series, and diverging from a circular opening, while in Brongniart’s Sigillaria elegans 
the outer radiating cylinder was not more than ^th of that breadth. Probably my 
specimens may not prove to be of the same species as that of the celebrated Autun 
specimen, still they may be of the same genus, although of considerably greater age. 
But they have the greatest resemblance to the Sigillaria vascularis described by me in 
a paper read before the Geological Society, and printed in its Journal f. All the speci¬ 
mens described in that communication, as well as those in the present one, were obtained 
by me from the same seam of coal, but at different places, still the two, namely, the 
large ribbed and furrowed specimens and the small rhomboidal scarred stems, are 
always found a^ociated together, and they can be traced gradually passing from one into 
the other. These facts, when taken in connexion with the similarity of structure in the 
central axis, the internal radiating cylinder, the space filled with lax cellular tissue 
between the latter and the outer radiating cylinder diverging from circular openings, 
clearly prove that the smaller specimen is but the young branch of the older stem, No. 2. 
It is true that the earlier authors who have written on these plants, would scarcely have 
admitted a ribbed and furrowed Sigillaria to have been so intimately connected with 
a rhomboidal scarred plant, but it is now generally allowed that such differences in 
external characters would afford no grounds for ignoring the structural similarity of the 
specimens. Undoubtedly the small Sigillaria vascularis was part of a branching stem ; 
for in my cabinet there is a specimen clearly showing two internal radiating <^linders just 
at the point where the branches dichotomized, as shown in woodcut (fig. 2), so often met 
with in lepidodendron. 

* Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, vol. xv. p. 636. 

t Quarterly Journal of the Geoh^cal Society for May 1862. 
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Wlmtever evidence Dr. Dawson had for supposing a large Fig. 2. 

Bigillarm to have been possessed of the obtuse top and the 
flat main roots, as shown in his restored specimen, figured in 
vol. XV. of the ‘ Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society,’ 
it is impossible to say, but certainly in all the numerous 
sf^imens which have come under my observation nothing 
has occurred to warrant me in supposing Sigillaria to be such a plant. Everything 
has led me to believe that the leaves and branches, and probably the fructification of 
Sigillaria, would prove to be very analogous to those of Lepidodendrm. 

In order to show the identity in structure of specimens 2 & 3 with SigHtaria vaseu- 
laris^ previously described by me*, in Plate XXXV. fig. 5 is a specimen of Sigillaria 
vmmlaris from the same pit and seam of coal as the larger specimen No. 2, showing a 
transverse section, and fig. 6 exhibiting the external characters of the plant, part being 
covered with its bark, and part being decorticated, magnified 4 diameters. 

On comparing this specimen with those figured in Plates XXXI., XXXII., XXXIII., 
and XXXIV., the greatest difference is seen in the external characters of the stems; 
but, as before stated, these can be traced from a regular rhomboidal scar, like that of the 
Lepidodendrm, to the irregularly ribbed and furrowed Sigillaria. When we examine 
their internal structure it is found that their central axes are alike. The internal 
radiating cylinders are the same in both, making allowance for the greater age of the 
large specimen, each having been undoubtedly exogenous. The space on the outside of 
the inner radiating cylinder, filled with lax tissue and traversed by medullary bundles, 
is well marked and defined in the smaller specimen, much more so than in the larger 
one; but neither show the nature and position of these bundles, which will be noticed 
more at large in a specimen from a different locality hereinafter described. The outer 
boundary of this space in the small specimen is marked by a well-defined line of carbon¬ 
aceous matter. The coarse cellular tissue on the outside of the latter, with the circular 
openings from which proceed the bundles of vessels traversing the outer zone of tubes or 
elongated utricles in radiating series, forming the outer cylinder, are the same in both. 

The term tubes, or elongated utricles, has been previously employed to denote the 
structure of the outer cylinder. The inner portion of this zone is made up of what 
appears to be coarse cellular tissue. This gradually elongates as it proceeds outwards 
into utricles, which in their turn pass into tubes of a quadrangular form, of which 
the outer part of the cylinder is composed. The 
accompanying woodcut (fig. 3) represents a lon¬ 
gitudinal section of No. 8, described in Plate 
XXXV. figs. 5 & 6. From this it is seen that 
the elongated utricles are more prominent and 
numerous in the small specimens, whilst in the 
large specimens, like those in Plates XXXIII. 

& XXXIV., the tubes are chiefly seen, 

* Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society for May 1862, p. 106. 
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The outer cylinder seems to surround the band of lax cellular tissue enyeloping the 
inner cylinder, and appears something in the nature of a pith to it. The inner cyliiider 
no doubt increased on its outside by encroaching on the zone of lax cellular ti^ue, as 
may be proved by comparing a young with an old specimen. No. 8 with No. 2. 

This outer s^ne of pseudo-wood increased externally like the inner cylinder, as is 
evident on comparing the younger with the older plant, the walls of the tubes of the 
latter being stronger, as might be expected to be the case; and in both we have the 
singular phenomenon of a tree increasing, externally in two different zones at the same 
time. 

As to the internal radiating cylinders described as occurring in the Diplowylm and 
Sigillaria, given in this communication, they are evidently like two different SUgifmLr^ 
cylinders, which afford no structure in their central axes, exactly resembling those 
figured by Dr. Hookee in his paper on SUgmaria Jicoides printed in the ‘ Memoirs of 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain * ♦, in plate 2. figs. 14 &; 5. In the latter we 
have the wedge-form masses of wood of a lunette shape running into the central axis, 
whilst in the former we have them separated by a sharp and well-defined line from the 
central axis. The identity of structure between Sigillaria and Diploxylm and these 
two StigmarioB is further proved by some specimens which have lately come under my 
notice. 

After the researches of Dr. Lindlet, Professor Goeppebt, Mr. Peestwich, Dr. Hookee 
and others, it really seemed that we had obtained almost a complete knowledge of the 
internal structure of Btigmaria. It is true that only Goeppeet had seen the isolated 
bundles in the pith; all the specimens of the other observers having been imperfect in 
that portion of the plant, and not giving indication of structure there f. In my own 
researches it has rarely fallen to my lot to meet with a Btigmaria showing any structure 
in the central axis, even where the small stems of Bigillaria vascularis^ affording all the 
structure in that part, are in great abundance. 

Many years since, after an examination of a great number of specimens of Btigmaria 
in my collection, it occurred to me that an outer radiating cylinder would ultimately be 
discovered. In my remarks on BtigmariaX is the following passage:—“That part 
of Btigmaria which intervened between the vascular axis and the bark appears to have 
consisted of two different kinds of cellular tissue. These, m most cases, have been 
unfortunately destroyed, so that we cannot positively know their true nature; but they 
appear to be of different characters, for there generally appears to be a well-marked 
division. This is often shown in specimens composed of clay ironstone which have not 
been flattened, and the boundary line is generally about a quarter of an inch from the 
outside of the specimen. Most probably the outer part of the zone has been composed 
of stronger tissue than the inner one, as is the case with well-preserved specimens of 

* Memoirs of flie Geological Survey of Great Britain, vol. ii. part 1. 

i" I have written to Professor Goeppebt for the purpose of obtaining further information as to the pith of 
this specimen, but I have not been succ^ful in my endeavour. 

X Quarterly Journal of flie Geological Society, vol. iv. part 1. p, 20, 
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Lepidodmimn.” It is singular* that Drs. Lindley and Hooker, as well as such acute 
obaea^ers as Brokokiaet and Goeppeet, had not noticed this line of division, but it was 
no doubt owing to the imperfect specimens which they had examined. After the 
discovery of the outer radiating cylinder by Witham in L^dodendrm^ and the same 
mrmig^mit in SipUlcaria by Beongniaet, it was to be expected that such outer radia- 
lang cylittder would be found to occur in Stigmaria^ if it were the root of Sigillmia, 
After an inspection of a great number of specimens, the cabinet of Mr. Russell, of 
Chapel Hall, Airdrie, has afforded me four or five distinct specimens which give clear 
evidence of the existence of this outer radiating cylinder in Siigvmria. They are all in 
clay ironstone, and have not been much compressed. He has kindly allowed me to 
slice two of the specimens, which afford decisive evidence of the former existence of 
both an inner and an outer radiating cylinder. The space on the outside of the ioner 
cylinder does not distinctly show the bundles of vessels communicating with the root¬ 
lets, although there is some evidence of their former occurrence. The bell-shaped 
orifices from which the rootlets spring are well displayed, and the space between them 
is occupied by wedge-shaped masses of tubes or elongated utricles arranged in radiating 
series, and not to be distinguished in any way from those shown in Plate XXXV. fig. 5. 
Indeed the transverse section of the specimen there figured would almost do for a 
representation of the SUgmaria if the latter had the central axis preserved, which it 
unfortunately has not. There is the same internal radiating cylinder, the same space 
occupied by lax ceUular tissue, which gradually passes into tubes or elongated utricles 
arranged in radiating series, apparently diverging from circular openings, and parted by 
large bundles of muriform tissue containing vessels barred on all their sides, extending 
to the outer bark. The accompanying woodcut (fig. 4) will give a much better idea of 
its structure than any laboured description. 


Kg. 4. 



This specimen clearly proves, by the evidence of internal structure alone, that Stig~ 
maria is the root of Bigillaria^ each of them having an inner radiating cylinder com- 
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posed of barred vessels, a space occupied by lax cellular ti^ue, and an outer radiating 
cylinder composed of tubes or eloi^ated utricles. 

The broad space inter?ening between the internal and external radiating cylinders, 
filled with lax cellular tissue and traversed by medullary bundles communicating with 
the leaves on the outside of the stem, as shown in the specimens described in this paper, 
is the only part on which information is required to complete our knowledge of the 
structure of the stem of Siffillaria. Fortunately a small specimen of SigiUarm vascu¬ 
laris, kindly presented to me by Mr. Ward, of Longton, a most indefatigable collector, 
has enabled me to obtain considerable information on this point. This specimen shows 
the rhomboidal scars on the outside of the stem, the two radiating cylinders and the 
space between occupied by lax cellular tissue, and traversed by medullary bundles. 

The specimen in this woodcut (fig. 5, magnified twice) is of smaller 
size than any previously described by me, but it is, from both its 
internal structure and external characters, a small Sigillaria vascu¬ 
laris in its young state, when the two radiating cylinders, especially 
the outer one of the plant, were only slightly developed. The 
medullary bundles are seen on the outside of the inner radiating 
cylinder, and pass, inclining upwards at a small angle, from the inner 
cylinder to nearly the outside of the stem. No trace of the outer 
cylinder can be seen, so as to enable us to see whether the smaller- 
sized medullary bundles coming from the inner cylinder join the 
larger ones in the outer cylinder, described in Plate XXXIV. fig. 2, 
and there marked d\ All the tangential sections show the medul¬ 
lary bundles, both in large and small specimens, to be much greater 
and stronger in the outer than in the inner radiating cylinder ; but 
no evidence has yet been foundof the junction of these medullary 
bundles to prove that the former run into the latter, or whether the 
two are distinct. They consist of hexagonal tubes, barred on all 
their sides, surrounded by muriform tissue, that on the outside of the 
specimen being of very coarse texture. 

Up to this time we possess little information as to the organs of fructification belong¬ 
ing to Sigillaria. In a paper many years since printed by me *, some Stigmarice were 
described which were found with their insides full of spores, resembling those which 
were found by Br. Hooker in Lepidodendron. Similar spores are met with in great 
abundance in all the seams of splint coal which have been examined by me, the fioors 
of which, it is well known, are one mass of Stigmarice. In the strata lying around the 
large Sigillaria found at Dixon Fold, described by the late Mr. J. E. BoWMANf, that 
author says, “ they (the trees) lie in a stratum of soft shale about four feet thick, among 
which great quantities of nodules containing cones of Lepidostrohus, with pieces of Stig¬ 
marice, &c., were found.” 

* Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, vol. vi. p. 17. 

t Transactions of the Manch^ter Geological Society, voL i. p. 113. 
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O0i4)3PrB]ii^ giv^ a description and figures of a cone and spores which he considers 
to the fructification of Siffillaria *. That author, however, do^ not give any further 
evhiea^ of riie connexion of the supposed organs of fructification with the stem of 
than had been known in England for years, as previously mention^* The 
he figures as belonging to Sigillaria are exactly the same as those found by me 
in the inside of Stigmaria. 

A specimen found in the roof of the same seam of coal in which Nos. 2, 3 & 8 were 
met with, but at a different place, was given to me by Mr. W. Buttebwobth, junior, of 
Moorside, near Oldham, and enables me to give evidence, equally strong with that 
adduced by Dr. Hookeb to prove that Lepidostrobm was the fruit of Lepidodendron, to 
show that a Lepidostrobns was the fruit of Sigillaria, Dr. Hookeb, in his excellent 
paper on this subject f, says, “ The doctrine of morphology teaches us that the cone is 
nothing more than the leafy apex of a branch whose leaves are modified in form, 
generally to the end that they shall perform the office of protecting organs to repro¬ 
ductive bodies; this is the case of the pine cone, that of the Lycopodium^ or dub Moss, 
and many other plants.” This specimen is shown in the annexed 
woodcut (fig. 6), of its natural size, and exhibits sporangia, like 
those described by Dr. Hookeb in his memoir previously quoted, 
arranged around the axis of the cone, wfrich does not afford the 
rhomboidal scars characteristic of the Lepidodendron, but presents 
ribs and furrows, with scars, arranged in quincuncial order, like 
a small specimen of Sigillaria organum. Certainly, if the axis of 
Dr. Hooker’s cone is to be regarded as nothing more than the 
continuation of a branch of Lepidodendron^ the axis of this cone 
is equally entitled to be classed as the branch of a Sigillaria. 

The organs of fructification, which have been called by geolo¬ 
gists fossil cones, and have been classed under the genus Lepido- 
strobus, may not only have belonged to Lepidodendron and Sigil- 
laria, but it appears nearly certain in my mind that some of them also belonged to Gala- 
mites. In a paper published many years since, the apparent connexion of Calamites and 
Sigillarice was discussed and noticed by the author Since that time he has collected 
much further evidence on the structure of Calamites, which he proposes at some future 
time to communicate to the Society in a separate memoir. 

In all the large specimens of Sigillaria vascularis the outer radiating cylinder has 
been considerably disarranged by pressure, the original cylindrical form of the plant 
having been changed into that of an elongated oval. This has been more especially the 
mse with that part of the plant composed of lax and coarse cellular tissue, forming the 

* Flora Saraepontana fossilis. Die flora der Vorwelt Saarbruckens, von Fs. (xoldesbebg, 11 Heft, Tafcl x. 
figs. Ik 2. 

t Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, vol. ii. part 2. p, 452. 

% Fhiloeophical Magazine for Kovember 1847, p. ^9. 
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inner portion of the outer cylinder, as well as the thick tubes or elongated utricles, 
arranged in radiating series, composing the outer part next the bark* Nevertheless in 
the former there is nearly always some evidence left of circular openings or eyes sur¬ 
rounded by coarse cellular tissue, which gradually assumes a radiating character, aad 
from which the wedge-shaped bundles of tubes or elongated utricles proceed and extend 
to the outside of the stem. The character of these circular openings, and the wedge- 
shaped bundles proceedmg from them, is well shown in the young specimen oiSigillarm 
vascularis, drawn in Plate XXXIII. fig. 5, and remind us much of what is seen in Galor 
modendrm, except that in the latter plant the walls of the tubes exhibit oval opening, 
sometimes approaching the form of disks, characters which have not as yet, so far as 
my knowledge extends, been observed in the outer cylinder of Sigillaria. In larger and 
older specimens, as previously stated, the walls of these tubes or elongated utricles of a 
quadrangular form have become much thicker, and cannot be distinguished from those 
of Finites, except by the absence of disks. 

The outer cylinder, as before noticed, in large specimens always presents divisional 
lines of a rectangular form, filled by spathose matter, in shape very like those now 
seen in hard-wooded trees. These appear to me as if made by pressure, but they, may 
have been formed in the process of drying, before the mineralization of the specimen, as 
previously stated; however, it is still my opinion that these lines originate from pressure 
rather than desiccation, as there is little evidence yet published of the subaerial decay 
of the vegetable matter now forming coal, while, on the contrary, nearly eveiy st'am of 
cannel-coal affords abundance of fish remains, and no doubt seams of soft bright coal, 
if equally favourable for their preservation, would yield them. My cabinet contains 
specimens from the Oldham coal-field of soft bright coal containing undoubted scales 
of BMzodm, given to me by Mr. Wild, of Glodwick, and doubtless many more such 
specimens will be found if carefully looked for. 

In the outer portion there is always some appearance of concentric rings, not unlike 
those seen in our present hard-wooded trees, and which my friend Mr. J. S. Dawes, 
F.G.S., first noticed in Calamodendron*. This observation of Mr. Dawes many spe¬ 
cimens in my cabinet amply confirm, although they do not bear out that author’s 
statement as to Galaniodendron having had a pith composed of cellular tissue, as it 
undoubtedly possessed a central axis composed of large vessels apparently barred on 
all their sides by transverse strise, and not to be distinguished from the same part of 
S. vascularis. 

Concluding Remarks, 

In this memoir the reader will no doubt have seen that it was intended to be more 
of a descriptive character than an attempt to trace the analogy of the plants whose 
remains have formed our beds of coal with living vegetables. The subject is surrounded 
with difficulties, and although the author has been singularly fortunate in meeting with 
specimens in a good state of preservation, when compared with most hitherto described, 
* Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, vol. vii. p. 198. 
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still his information is confined to two plants. These, no doubt, have contributed by their 
remains in a great measure to form the two seams of coal in which they were found, as 
is evident from the abundance of Si^Uana^roots now found in floors of the beds. In 
addition to this fact, the Halifax Hard or Gannister seam yields the Sigillaria 'oasmlaris 
as by far the most common plant found in it. 

The large specimens Kos. 2 dc 3, now described and figured, some persons may doubt 
as being the older forms of the Sigillaria msctdaris described by me some years since in 
liie Geological Society’s Journal previously quoted, as well as the medium-sized specimen 
No. 8 given in Plate XXXV. fig. 5 of this memoir; but the one has been traced 
gradually passing into the other so as to leave no doubt on this point, and the internal 
structure is unquestionably the same both in the large and small plants, after making 
due allowance for the greater age of the former. 

The general opinion of botanists and geologists, that Sigillaria was a hollow and 
succulent plant, no doubt arose from the flat specimens generally found compressed into 
thin plates in indurated clays or shales. The same view was taken with regard to 
Calamites^ owing to their being nearly always found in a similar condition; but it is 
now well known that many specimens of Calamites are nothing more than the casts of 
the central axis of a hard-wooded tree with concentric rings, the whole of which has in 
most cases disappeared and left no trace of its former existence. Now, although till 
the discovery of my specimens few, if any, large Sigillaria had been found exhibiting 
structure, it has been shown that the late Mr. Bowman, an eminent botanist, many 
years since pronounced the Dixon Fold fossil trees to be large Sigillarice and hard- 
wooded dicotyledonous trees with heavy tops, and this he inferi’ed chiefly from the size 
and form of their roots. Long after the last-named author’s death, Dr. Dawson, in 
185*9, as previously quoted, was inclined “to suspect that some of the described species 
of conifers of the coal may be the woody axes of large Sigillarice^ or at least of trees 
approaching quite as nearly to those plants as to modem conifers,” Although my 
specimens do not altogether support Dr. Dawson’s views as to the woody axis he no 
doubt refers to, namely, the internal radiating cylinder and not the outward one, 
which he terms a very thick cellular inner bark, his opinion is entitled to considerable 
weight as to Sigillarice being hard-wooded trees, he having paid great attention to the 
different structures found in the charcoal now met with in our coals, the floors of 
which so constantly testify to the presence of Sigillaria in the form of roots, and the 
great part it contributed to their formation. The size of the external cylinder of this 
plant, when compared with its internal one, is so much greater, that by far the larger 
portion of the coal must have been derived from the former. It is this part of the fossil 
tree that so generally divides into rectangular masses, and not the small internal 
cylinder evidently alluded to by Dr. Dawson, as any person who has examined many 
large specimens will well know. 

Specimen No. 2 probably may not be considered as so marked an example of the 
g^us Sigillaria, owing, to the small size and indistinctness of the cicatrices left by thq 

5 M 2 
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leaves, which aare not so well shown in the Plate as they are ^eroily fonad mi span- 
mens of Sigillarm mfmwm. No doubt it cannot be r^iarckd as a ei^mpie te 
species organwm, but from the ribs, furrows, and scars on its outeide no one will ^n^Mon 
its being a ^fiUmria^ even if its intmnal structure did not prove ite i^ationship to 
Sigillanu elegtms. 

In all my investigations as to the origin of coal, the marine diaractm* of frie w^r in 
which tiie plmits that formed it by their decomposition grew, becomes to my mind moee 
evident It is now well known to all parties conversant with coal-mining, that in most 
deep mines where the surface water cannot get down the water found in the is 
quite salt, and contains iodine bromine, and the usual constituents of sea-watm*. Any 
person carefully examining each of the seams of coal in which the fossil woods d^cril^ 
in this memoir were found, placed as they are upon an under clay full of SigillarkHcm^ 
with their radicles traversing it in every direction, will be convinced that the plmits 
which formed the coal grew on the spot where it is now met with, and were not drifts! 
there, while the presence of such a mass of marine shells as is found in the roof of ^ch 
seam endently where they lived and died, equally proves the salt nature of the water. 

Little evidence is to be obtained of the character of the dry land of the Carboniferous 
epoch except what is afforded by a few sun cracks on some of the rocks, but from the 
shallow seas more resembling marine swamps than the oceans of the present day, it was 
probably little above the surface of the water. Shallow seas and low lands would of 
course greatly influence the climate of the period. The strata found in the vicinity of 
seams of coal, with some few exceptions, show that they were deposited from water 
during periods of great tranquillity, and the vast range over the old and new worlds of 
the geniK Sigillaria found in all their true coal-fields, indicates a uniformity of condi¬ 
tions of which we have now no parallel, and areas of such immense extent as is only 
equalled by some of our present oceans. 

In the Lancashire coal-field, probably one of the best developed in Great Britain, 
from the bottom to the top there are about 120 different seams of coal, great and small. 
These indicate 120 periods of rest or repose of the earth’s crust, when a primeval forest 
reared its top above the waters until the vegetable matter now forming each bed of coal 
was grown and deposited*. Then such forest was submerged and buried under mud 
and sand now found as shale and sandstone rocks. The hollow caused by such subsi¬ 
dence was silted up until it was again covered by shallow water. Then, again, a fresh 
crop of vegetation flourished so as to form another bed of coal. For 120 different tim^ 
did this successive growth of vegetable matter, submergence and silting up go on. In 
some instances whole forests ol Sigillaria^ standing upright in fine shale, on the top of the 
semm of coal are met with, thus clearly showing that they were submerged quietly and 
slowly, whilst at other times the prostrate stems now found lying in sandstone roofs 

* Although upright SigiUanm are generally found in the roof of a seam of coal, they are also met with in fine¬ 
grained shales, midway between seams, less frequently in coal floors, and more rarely still in the s^uas of cosd 
them^lves,—Transactions of the Manchester literary and Philosophical Society, v<d. via. Sod series, p. 178, 
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show thai the submargence was rajhd, causing strong currents that tore up and drifted 
the tre^. Every one of the floors of these coal-seams is full of the roots of SiffUlaria ; 
so with the stems of these trees in the roof, the vegetable matter in the seam of coal, 
and the roots in the floor, there can scarcely be a doubt as to the remains of the vege¬ 
tables now composing coal having grown on the spots where it is now found, and that 
Stigmaria was the characteristic root of the plants which for the most part produced 
ccal. 

The above conations of the growth of vegetables in shallow seas very different to any 
state of things now existing, would require a plant suited to them and very different 
from any now living. After a careful investigation of the structure of Sigilhma elegans, 
Bbongkiaet came to this conclusion: “ Tons ces motifs doivent nous porter a conclure 
que les Sigtllmia et les Stigmaria constituaient une famille speciale entierement detruite, 
appartenant probablement a la grande division des Dicotyledones gymnospermes, mais 
dont nous ne connaissons encore ni les feuilles ni les fruits.” 

If we take particular parts of Sigillaria vascalaris^ as before described, we can trace 
resemblances to some living plants. The central axis when taken by itself might appear 
to connect the plant with ferns, as it certainly bears some resemblance to the root of 
Aspidium exaltatum, as figured by Brongniaet in plate 8, figs. 10 & 11*. The internal 
radiating cylinder is somewhat like similar cylinders in Echimcactm and Mehcactvs^ as 
figured by the same author. 

The vessels with barred and dotted sides in some respects resemble those of Zamia 
irdegrifolia, also noticed by Brongniaet, and the outer radiating cylinder in the thick- 
ne® of the walls of its tubes, or elongated utricles, and their arrangement, points to 
conifers. Although Sigillaria has resemblance in some of its parts to such widely 
different living plants, there can scarcely be a doubt in the mind of any one who has 
had the advantage of examining the fossil plant with its fax extending roots and long 
radicles, but that it had an aquatic habitat. It attained a large size, as upright speci¬ 
mens have been traced by me nearly 60 feet in height without showing much dimi¬ 
nution in size, and the bases of others have come under my observation which have 
measured over 7 feet in diameter. 


Description of the Plates. 
PLATE XXX. 


Fig. 1. Specimen (No. 1) of one-half of a stem of IHploxglon cgeadoideum in a calcified 
state, found in the lower coal-measures of Lancashire, in the middle of a seam 
of coal, showing a transver^ section: natural size. 

• Obaervatioas sur la structure interieure du Sigillaria elegans, p. 447. 
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Fig. 2. A longitudinal section of the same specimen taken across the minor axis from 
to in fig. 1: natural size. 

Fig. 3. A tangential section of the same specimen taken across the upper part: natural 
size. 

Note .—^The same letters indicate the same parts in this and the preceding 
figures, and also in the subsequent ones. 

a a. The middle part, showing the central axis or pith composed of large 
hexagonal vessels, having all their sides barred by transverse strise. 
d a'. The smaller hexagonal vessels in the central axis or pith found some¬ 
times interspersed amongst the larger ones, and divided by horizontal septee. 
a!' a". Small vessels of very delicate elongated tissue found mixed with the 
other vessels in the axis or pith. 

bb. The vascular internal cylinder, in wedge-shaped bundles and radiating 
series, composed of hexagonal vessels, barred on all their sides by trans¬ 
verse striae, and divided by medullary rays or bundles, b" b". 

V V. Portions of the same cylinder disarranged or destroyed. 

V' V\ Medullary rays or bundles passing through the internal cylinder, and 
extending to the outside of the stem. 

c c. Space on the outside of the internal cylinder, composed of lax cellular 
tissue, and traversed by vascular bundles frequently disarranged or destroyed^ 
and replaced by mineral matter. 

d d. Outer cylinder of tubes or elongated utricles in wedge-shaped bundles, 
and radiating series of quadrangular form, divided by wide openings filled 
with coarse muriform tissue, which enclose medullary rays or bundles of an 
oval or circular form leading to the leaves. 
d'd'. Medullary rays or bundles of barred vessels traversing the coarse muriform 
tissue. 

d'd”. Elongated tissue divided by horizontal septse (muriform tissue) sur¬ 
rounding the medullar}^ rays or bundles. 

Fig. 4. A transverse section of a portion of the same specimen taken across the minor 
axis, showing the whole of the central axis or pith, one side of the inner 
radiating cylinder, and the space between the latter and the outside of the 
stem: magnified 5 diameters. 

Fig. 5. A longitudinal section of the same specimen, showing the same parts of the stem 
as are named in the last figure, magnified 5 diameters. 

Fig. 6. A tangential section of the same specimen (upper part), magnified 6 diameters. 
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PLATE XXXI. 

Sigillana v^culans, 

Eig. 1 (No. 2). Specimen of a stem of Sigillana vascularis in a calcified state, found in 
the lower coal-measures of the West Riding of the County of York, at North 
Owram near Halifax, in the middle of the Hard bed of coal, showing a front 
view of the upper part, containing the central axis, internal vascular cylinder, 
space on the outside of the latter composed of coarse cellular tissue, and 
external radiating cylinder: natural size. 

Eig. 2. Side view of the same specimen, which not only shows the upper part of the 
specimen like fig. 1, with the central axis, internal radiating cylinder, inter¬ 
vening space of lax cellular tissue, and external radiating cylinder, hut a 
side view of the decorticated portion of the stem with irregular ribs and 
furrows, on the foimer of which are traces of the cicatrices left by the leaves 
of the plant: natural size. 


PLATE XXXII. 

Sigillaria vascularis. 

Fig. 1 shows a transverse section of the central axis and internal radiating cylinder of 
the same specimen, magnified 5 diameters. 

Eig. 2. A part of the same specimen, a denoting the central axis, and h the internal 
radiating cylinder: minified 12 diameters. 

Fig. 3. A longitudinal section of the same specimen, commencing on the outside of the 
internal radiating cylinder passing through the central axis, the other portion 
of the internal radiating cylinder, the part composed of coarse cellular tissue 
generally disarranged adjoining to it, and the external radiating cylinder to 
the outside of the specimen: magnified 4 diameters. 

a a. Parts of the central axis composed of hexagonal vessels arranged with¬ 
out order, having all their sides marked by transverse striae. 

h h Parts of the internal cylinder, composed of hexagonal vessels in wedge- 
shaped bundles, and radiating series marked on all their sides by transverse 
striae parted by medullary rays or vascular bundles communicating from the 
outside of the central axis to the exterior of the cylinder, and probably 
extending on to the leaves. 

c c. Parts of the coarse cellular tissue, generally a good deal disarranged, 
traversed by large vascular bundles, most probably connected with the medul¬ 
lary rays or vascular bundles of the internal cylinder, and communicating with 
the leaves. 
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d d. Parts of the externiO cylinder, composed of tubes or elongated utricle 
of a quadrangular form arranged in radiating series, and parted by large 
vascular bundles surrounded by coarse murifonn tissue. 

Fig. 4. A tangential section of a portion of the same specimen, m^^nified 4 diameters. 

h. Parts of the internal cylinder, showing a section of the medullary rays or 
^mscular bimdles, 3". 

c. Portions of the coarse cellular tissue, generally a good deal disarranged, 
traversed by lai^e vascular bundles, most probably connected with the medul¬ 
lary rays or vascular bundles of the internal cylinder, and communicating with 
the leaves. 

d d. Parts of the external cylinder, composed of tubes or elongated utricles 
of a quadrangular form arranged in radiating series, and parted by large vas¬ 
cular bundles suirounded by coarse murifonn tissue. 

Fig. 4. A tangential section of a portion of the same specimen, magnified 4 diameters. 

h b. Parts of the internal cylinder, showing a section of the medullary rays 
or vascular bundles, 

c c. Parts of the coarse cellular tissue somewhat disanunged, but showing 
some structure, and traversed by vascular bundles. 

d d. Parts of the external radiating cylinder, showing the large oval bundles 
of vascular tissue {d') surrounded by coarse muriform tissue. 


PLATE XXXIII. 

Sigillaria vascularis. 

Fig. 1 shows a longitudinal section of a portion of the same specimen, exhibiting the 
central axis composed of barred vessels, a a, parted by smaller vessels divided 
by horizontal septse, a', as well as portions of the internal cylinder composed 
of barred vessels, h h : magnified 15 diameters. 

Fig. 2 represents two of the barred vessels of the central axis as they would appear if 
not ground away in the slicing and polishing, magnified 45 times. 

Fig. 3, A tangential section of a portion of the same specimen across a part of the in¬ 
ternal cylinder, showing the medullary rays or bundles (¥) traversing the 
cylinder h : magnified 15 diameters. 

Fig. 4. A longitudinal section of a portion of the external cylinder (Z, composed of tubes 
or elongated utricles arranged in radiating series, magnified 10 diameters. 

Fig. 5. A tangential section of a portion of the external cylinder, showii]g the large 
vascular bundles of an oval shape, f?', surrounded by coarse muriform tissue 
which traverse it: magnified 10 diameters. 
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FLATE XXXIV. 

Sipllatia vascularis. 

Fig. 1. Specimen (No. 3) of a stem of Sigillaria vascularis in a calcified state, found also 
in the lower coal-measures of North Owram in the middle of the Hard bed of 
coal, in company with the last specimen described, showing a portion of the 
central axis divided and partly disarranged, portions of the internal cylinder 
composed of hexagonal vessels having all their sides marked with transverse 
striae, arranged in radiating series parted by medullary rays or vascular bundles; 
also a part of the space on the outside of the internal cylinder, composed of 
coarse cellular tissue, and parts of the external cylinder, composed of tubes or 
elongated utricles arranged in radiating series, and parted by large vascular 
bundles surrounded by coarse muriform tissue communicating with the leaves. 

The outside of the specimen presented the same kind of ribs and furrows, 
with indistinct traces of cicatrices, as the specimen No. 2, described in Plates 
XXXI,, XXXII., and XXXIII. It is given chiefly for the purpose of 
showing the tubes or elongated utricles of the external cylinder, traversed 
by the large vascular bundles of an oval form, surrounded by coarse muriform 
tissue which are much more distinctly represented than in the first-named spe¬ 
cimen No. 2: magnified 2 diameters. 

Fig. 2. A tangential section of the same specimen, showing a portion of the outer cylinder, 
composed of tubes or elongated utricles, d d, traversed by large vascular bundles 
of the shape of a double cone, composed of very large horizontally-divided 
tissue, d', and more finely divided tissue, d" d!\ and having an oval-shaped vas¬ 
cular bundle in the middle, most probably communicating with the cicatrices 
to which the leaves were attached on the outside of the plant; magnified 20 
diameters. 

Fig. 3. A longitudinal section of the same specimen, showing a portion of the outer 
cylinder, composed of tubes or elongated utricles, d, arranged in radiating series, 
as well as a portion of a vascular bundle with the fine tissue divided by hori¬ 
zontal partitions, d’': magnified 20 diameters. 

PLATE XXXV. 

Sigillaria vascularis. 

Figs. 1, 2, & 3 (Nos. 4, 5, & 6) represent the external appearance of the central axes of 
three difierent specimens of Sigillaria vascularis^ found in the middle of the 
Hard seam of coal in company with the specimens Nos. 2 & 3 described in 
Plates XXXI., XXXII., XXXIII., and XXXIV. They were enclosed in 
three stems, exactly resembling those specimens in external characters and 
MDCCCLXV. 5 If 
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internal structure in every respect The horizontal division in fig. 1 may pro¬ 
bably owe its origin to a fissure in the stone rather than a division such as 
is usually seen in a Calamitesy but the outside longitudinal stri® in all the spe¬ 
cimens remind us of that fossil plant, while the vascular bundles of the central 
axis of these specimens bear considerable resemblance to some of the species 
of Medullosa : magnified diameters 

Fig. 4 (No. 7) represents the outside of the inner radiating cylinder of Btigmaria 
ficoides arranged in wedge-shaped bundles, showing the finely marked longi¬ 
tudinal stri® with which it was furnished, but not affording any evidence of 
structure in the central axis: magnified 2 J diameters. This specimen is from 
the Wigan Five Feet seam of coal of the Ince Hall Coal and Cannel Company, 
in the middle division of the Lancashire coal-measures, and is the only speci¬ 
men which has come under my notice which shows the outside of the inner 
radiating cylinder: magnified 2 J diameters. 

Fig. 5 (No. 8) represents a transverse section of a small specimen of Sigillaria vascu¬ 
laris^ found also in the lower coal-measures of North Owram, in the middle of 
the Hard bed of coal. It is in a more perfect condition, as a whole, than any 
of the other specimens described in this paper, and appears to be a younger 
individual of the same genus and species as the larger and more imperfect 
ones. Nos. 2 & 3, figured in Plates XXXI., XXXIL, XXXIII, and XXXIV., 
associated with which it was found. It shows the central axis, composed of 
hexagonal vessels arranged without order, and having all their sides marked 
with horizontal stri®, the internal cylinder of hexagonal vessels arranged in 
radiating series, and having all their sides marked with transverse stri® and 
parted by medullary rays or vascular bundles, the space outside that cylinder 
occupied by lax cellular tissue traversed by vascular bundles, sections of some 
of which are seen as circular openings, a dark line bounding it, the zone of 
coarse cellular tissue outside that last named containing circular and oval 
openings, and passing into tubes or elongated utricles arranged in radiating 
series, and divided by large medullary rays or vascular bundles, forming the ex¬ 
ternal cylinder, and an outer bark enveloping the plant: magnified 4 diameters. 

Fig. 6 (No. 8) represents the outside view of the same specimen partly covered by a 
thick carbonaceous coating, probably representing the outer bark and partly 
decorticated, displaying rhomboidal scars, having a rib running through their 
major axis, in the middle of which is a cicatrix of a circular form left by the 
leaf. The scars and cicatrices upon them were arranged in quincuncial order. 
The specimen appears to be older than those described by me in the Greo- 
logical Journal previously alluded to, and youi^er than specimens 2 & 3 of 
this paper: magnified 2 J diameters. 
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XII. Thi Bakeeian Lecttjee.— On a Method of Meteorological Registration of the 
Chmmcal Action of Toted BayligU*. By Henry Enfield Roscoe, B.A, F.R.S.^ 
Frofemor of Chemistry in Owens College^ Manchester. 


Received November 8,—^Eead December 22, 1864. 

In the last memoir on Photochemical Measurements, presented to the Royal Society f, 
Professor Bunsen and I described a method for determining, by simple observations, the 
varying amount of chemical action effected by the direct and diffuse sunlight on photo¬ 
graphic paper, founded upon a law discovered by us, viz. that equal products of the 
intensity of the light into the times of insolation correspond within very wide limits to 
equal shades of tints produced on chloride-of-silver paper of uniform sensitiveness—so 
that light of the intensity 50, acting for the time 1, produces the same blackening effect 
as light of the intensity 1 acting for the time 50. For the purpose of exposing this paper 
to light for a known but very short length of time, a pendulum photometer was con¬ 
structed ; and by means of this instrument a strip of paper is so exposed that the different 
times of insolation for all points along the length of the strip can be calculated to within 
small fi-actions of a second, when the duration and amplitude of vibration of the pen¬ 
dulum are known. The strip of sensitive paper insolated during the oscillation of the 
pendulum exhibits throughout its length a regularly diminishing shade from dark to 
white; and by reference to a Table, the time needed to produce any one of these shades 
can be ascertained. The unit of photo-chemical intensity is assumed to be that of the 
light which produces upon the standard paper in the unit of time (one second) a given but 
arbitrary degree of shade termed the normal tint. The reciprocals of the times during 
which the points on the strip have to be exposed in order to attain the normal tint, give 
the intensities of the acting light expressed in terms of the above unit. 

According to this method the chemical action of the total daylight (i. e. the direct 
sunlight and the reflected light from the whole heavens) has been determined, by means 
of observations made at frequent intervals throughout the day, and curves representing 
the variation of daily chemical intensity at Manchester have been drawn J. The labour 
of obtmning a regular series of such daily measurements of the chemical action of day¬ 
light according to this method is, however, very considerable; the apparatus required 

♦ It i§ to be carefoUy borne in mind that no absolute measurement of the more refrangible solar rays falling 
on flie eartii’s suiface is possible, except by the expression of their heat-producing ^ect; and that all methods 
of measuring the intensily of tliese rays depending upon the action which they produce on any dngle chemical 
(impound, give results which are only true fw the particular rays affecting the compound sdected as the standard 
of (xnaj^oifton, 

t Philoaoj^eal Transactions, 1863, p. 1^. 

MDcmjTf. 4 o 


t Ibid. 1863, p. 160. 
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is bulky, the observations can only be made in calm weather, and the quantity of send- 
tive paper needed for a day’s observations is large. 

The aim of the following communication is to describe a yery simple mode of deter¬ 
mining at any moment the chemical action of the whole direct and difluse sunlight {as 
measured by chloride-of-silver paper) adapted to the purpose of r^ulw meteorological 
registration, and founded upon the principles Imd down in the memoir above idluded to. 
According to this method a regular series of daily observations can without dijficulty be 
kept up at frequent intervals. The whole apparatus needed for exposure can he packed 
into very small space; the observations can be carried on without regard to wind or 
weather; and no less than forty-five separate determinations can be made upon 
30 square centimetres of sensitive paper. 

Strips of the standard chloride-of-silver paper tinted in the pendulum photometer 
remain as the basis of the more simple mode of measurement now to be described. 
Two strips of this paper are exposed as usual in the pendulum photometer; one of these 
strips is fixed in hyposulphite-of-sodium solution, washed, dried, and pasted upon a 
board furnished with a millimetre-scale. This fixed strip is now graduated in terms of 
the unfixed pendulum strip by reading off, with the light of a soda-flame, the position 
of those points on each strip which possess equal degrees of tint, the position of the 
normal tint upon the unfixed strip being ascertained for the purpose of the graduation. 
The fixed strip thus becomes in every respect equivalent to the unfixed strip. Upon 
this comparison with the unfixed pendulum strip depends the subsequent use of the 
fixed strip. In order to understand how the chemical action of daylight can be 
measured by help of this fixed and graduated strip, let us suppose, in the first place, that 
we have ascertained the position of those points upon the fixed strip which possess an 
equal degree of tint to points on the unfixed strip situated at regular inter\’’als, say 
10 millims. from each other. By reference to Table L of the above-mentioned memoir, 
given below, we then find the relation between the times of exposure necessary to effect 
the tints in question when the intensity of the light remains constant. 

Let us suppose, in the second place, that the position on the unfixed strip of 
which the shade corresponds to that of the normal tint has been found; and that 
the time of exposure, placed opposite to this position in Table I., has been noticed. 
If, now, the various tints on the strip had been produced in one and the same time by 
lights of different intensities, instead of being effected by light of the same intensity 
acting for different times, the law above alluded to shows that the numbers found in 
the Table would represent the relation of these different intensities; so that in order 
to express this relation in terms of the unit of intensity employed, it is only necessary 
to multiply the numbers thus obtained by a constant, viz. the reciprocal of the number 
found in column II. of the Table, opposite to the position in column I,, giving the point 
on the unfixed strip equal in shade to the normal tint. An example may serve to 
make this calculation plain: (1) The position on the unfixed strip equal in shg^ to the 
normal tint was found to be 112 miBima ; (2) the positions on toe fixed M-p equ^ in 
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Tabus I. 


L 

n. 

ibeocds. 

L 

Minima. 

II. 

Seom^. 

L 

Millims. 

n. 

Seconds. 

I. 

Mtllima 

n. 

Seconds. 

I. 

Millims. 

II. 

Seconds. 

I. 

Idillims. 

rr. 

S®501^. 

0 

1*200 

32 

1*003 

64 

0*846 

96 

0*700 

128 

0*549 

160 

0*369 

1 

1U93 

33 

0*998 

65 

0*841 

97 

0*695 

129 

0*544 

161 

0*363 

2 

1*186 

34 

0*993 

66 

0*837 

98 

0-691 

130 

0*539 

162 

0*357 

3 

M79 

35 

0*988 

67 

0*832 

99 

0*686 

131 

0*534 

163 

0*350 

4 

1*172 

36 

0*983 

68 

0*828 

100 

0*682 

132 

0*528 

164 

0*343 

5 

1*165 

37 

0*977 

69 

0*823 

101 

0*677 

133 

0*323 

165 

0*336 

« 

1*158 

38 

0*972 

70 

0*819 

102 

0*672 

134 

0*518 

166 

0*329 

7 

1*151 

39 

0*967 

71 

0*814 

103 

0*668 

135 

0*513 

1167 

0*321 

8 

1*144 

40 

0*962 

72 

0*809 

104 

0*663 

136 

0*508 

168 

0*314 

9 

1*137 

41 

0*957 

73 

0*805 

105 

0*659 

137 

0*502 

169 

0*309 

10 

1*131 

42 

0*952 

74 

0*800 

106 

0^654 

138 

0*497 

170 

0*300 

11 

1*125 

43 

0*947 

75 

0*796 

107 

0**650 

139 

0*492 

171 

0*291 

12 

1*119 

44 

0*942 

76 

0*791 

108 

0-645 

140 

0*487 

172 

0*283 

13 

1*113 

45 

0*937 

77 

0*786 

109 

0*640 

141 

0*482 

173 

0*274 

14 

1*106 

46 

0*932 

78 

0*782 

110 

0*635 

142 

0*476 

174 

0*266 

15 

1*100 

47 ! 

0*927 

79 

0*777 

in 

0*631 

143 

0*470 

175 

0*257 

16 

1*094 

48 ! 

0*922 

80 

0-773 

' 112 

0*626 

144 

0*465 

i 176 

0*249 ; 

17 

1*087 

49 1 

0*917 

81 

0*768 

1 113 

0*621 

145 

0*459 ; 

i 177 

0*240 i 

18 

1*081 

50 1 

0*912 

82 

0*764 

114 

0*617 

146 

0*453 

li 

0*229 1 

19 

1*076 

61 

0*907 

83 

0*759 

115 

0*612 

147 1 

0*448 

179 

0*219 ! 

20 

1*070 

52 

0*903 j 

84 

0*755 

116 

0-607 

148 

0*442 

1; 180 

0*208 ; 

21 

1*064 

53 

0*898 i 

-85 

0*750 

117 

0*6o3 

149 

0*436 

181 

0*198 , 

22 

1*068 ! 

54 

0*893 

86 

0*745 

118 

0*598 

150 

0*431 

182 

0*187 i 

23 

1*053 t 

55 

j 0*888 

87 

0*741 

: 119 

0*593 

151 

0*425 

! 183 

0*176 

24 

1*047 1 

56 

0*884 

88 

0-736 

120 

0*588 

152 

0*419 ; 

i 184 

0*161 ■ 

2.5 

1*041 

57 

0*879 ' 

89 

0*732 

1 121 

0*583 

I 153 

0*413 

1 185 

0*146 i 

26 

1*036 

58 

0*87* 1 

90 

0*727 

i 122 

0*578 

i| 154 

0-407 

I 186 

0*131 : 

27 

1*030 

59 

0*870 i 

91 

0*723 

: 123 

0*573 

165 

0*401 

1 187 

0*116 ! 

28 

1*025 

60 

0*865 1 

92 

0*718 

i 124 

0*568 

i! 156 

0*394 



29 

1*019 

61 

0*860 1 

1 93 

0*714 j 

i 125 

0*563 

157 

0*388 


j 

30 

1*014 

62 

0*856 

94 

0*709 

’ 126 

0*558 

1 158 

0*382 


] 

31 

1*009 ' 

63 i 

0*851 1 

95 

0*704 

; 127 

0*553 

! 159 

0*376 


i ’ 


tint to two points on the unfixed strip situated 10 millims. on each side of this, were 
found to be 100 millims. and 123 millims; (3) by reference to the Table, the relation 
between the intensities on these two positions is found to be as 0*672 to 0*578; 
(4) these numbers, multiplied by the reciprocal of the intensity corresponding to 

112 miUims., give the intensities expressed in terms of the unit formerly employed, 
which acting for one second produce the tints in question. 

The method of observation thus becomes very simple. To each of the fixed and 
graduated strips an Intensity Table is attached, giving the value of the tints upon each 
millimetre of its length in terms of the described unit; a piece of standard sensitive 
paper is exposed for a known number of seconds to the light which it is required to 
measure, imtil a tint is atoined equal to some one of the tints upon the strip; the 
exact position upon the strip of equality of tint to the exposed paper is next read off by 
the light of the soda-flame; the number found in the Intensity Table opposite to this 
position, divided by the time of exposure in seconds, gives the intensity of the acting 
Hght in terms of the required unit. 

A detailed description of the apparatus employed, and of the methods of preparing 
and graduating the strips, will be given under separate headings. 

4o2 
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The following conditions must be foMHed in order that this method can be adopted 
as a reliable measurement of the chemical action of light:—, 

1st The tint of the standard strips fixed in hyposulphite must remain perfectly 
unalterable during a considerable length of time. 

2nd. The tints upon these fixed strips must shade regularly into each other, so as to 
render possible an accurate comparison with, and graduation in terms of, the 
unfixed pendulum strips. 

3rd. Simultaneous measurements made with different strips thus graduated must 
show close agreement amongst themselves, and they must give the mme results 
as determinations made by means of the pendulum photometer, according to 
the method described on pages 158, 159 of the last memoir. 

L Preparation of the Standard fixed Strips. 

For the purpose of preparing the fixed strips, sheets of good white photographic 
paper are salted in a solution containing 3 per cent, of chloride of sodium, exactly 
according to the directions given in the last memoir (p. 155) for the preparation of the 
standard paper. The salted paper after drying is cut into pieces, 16 centimetres in 
length by 15 centimetres in breadth, and silvered on a bath containing 12 parts of 
nitrate of silver to 100 parts of water. After drying, one of these papers is fixed at the 
comers upon a board covered by a well-fitting lid of sheet zinc, so made that it does not 
touch the paper; the paper is then blackened by exposure to the action of light in the 
pendulum apparatus. For this purpose, the thin elastic sheet of the blackened mica 
usually employed, is replaced by a piece of thin sheet zinc 16 centimetres broad. The 
frame carrying' the paper is clamped on to the horizontal plate of pendulum photo¬ 
meter, and the sheet of blackened zinc placed over it; the cover is then withdrawn, 
and the paper exposed by allowing the pendulum, with the sheet of zinc attached to it, 
to vibrate until the required tint has been attained. The cover is then replaced, the 
frame opened in the dark room, the paper washed to remove excess of nitrate of silver, 
fixed in a saturated solution of hyposulphite of sodium, and well washed for three days. 
As the tints of the foxy-red colour which the paper possesses after fixing can be accu¬ 
rately compared with the bluish-grey tint of the freshly-exposed paper by means of the 
monochromatic light of the soda-flame, the use of a toning-bath was specially avoided 
as likely to render the paper liable to fade. Each sheet thus prepared is cut into four 
strips, 160 millims. long and SO millims. broad, which are then preserved for graduation. 

In order to ascertain whether these fixed strips undergo any alteration in tint by 
exposure to light, or when preserved in the dark, two consecutive strips were cut off 
from several different sheets, and the point on each at which the shade was equal to that 
of the standard tint (see last memoir, p. 157) was determined by reading off with the 
light of the soda-flame, by means of the arrangements fully described on p. 143 of the 
above-cited memoir. One-half of these strips were carefully preserved in the dark, the 
other half exposed to direct and diffise sunlight for periods varying from fourteen days 
to six months, and the position of equality of tint with the standard tint fr*om time to 
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time determiiied. It app^rs, j^om a lar^ number of such compariscms, a few of which 
only are given below, that in almost all cases an irregular, and in some instances a rapid 
foding takes place immediately after the strips have been prepared, and that this &ding 
continues for about six to eight weeks from the date of the preparation. It is, however, 
seen that, after this length of time has elapsed, neither exposure to sunUght nor preser¬ 
vation in the dark produces the ^ghtest change of tint, and that, for many months 
from this time forward, the tint of the strips may be considered as perfectly unalterable. 

(1) Experiments showing the alteration of tint erisuing immediately after pr^aratim. 

Each number given below represents the intensity (see Table II., p. 159 of the last 
memoir) corresponding to the mean of ten independent readings on each strip upon the 
under-mentioned days. 


Sheet No. 1, prepared December 9, 1863. 


Intensity. 

1st Beading. 

! Dec 16, 1863. 

Intensity. 

2nd Beading, 
Jan. 7, 1864. 

Diminution in 
three weeks. 

Strip A, exposed to sunlight... 

j 

2*49 

2*05 

I 0*44 

Strip B, preserved in the dark 

2*49 

2-01 

0-48 

1 

1 Sheet No. 2, prepared December 9, 1863. 

Strip A, exposed to sunlight... 

2-21 1 

1*86 

0-35 

Strip B, kept in the dark. 

2*21 

2-03 

0-18 


From these numbers it is seen that the fading which occurs immediately after pre¬ 
paration is not dependent upon exposure, a change of the same kind being observed in 
those strips which were protected from the action of light. 


(2) Experiments showing the permanency of tint after lapse of some time from date of 

preparation. 


Sheet No. 3, prepared September 21,1863. 


Intensity. 

Intensity. 

Intensity. 

Intensity. 


1st Beading, 

2nd Beading, 

3rd Beading, 

4th Biding, 


Dec. 10,1863. 

Dee. 18, 1^. 

Jan. 11, 1864. 

Feb. 4, 1864. 

Strip A, exposed to sunlight... 

1*40 

D40 

1*38 

1-36 

Strip B, kept in the dark. 

1-38 

1-37 

1-39 

1-35 

Sheet No. 4, prepared September 21, 1863. 

Strip A, exposed to sunlight... 

1*45 

1*39 

1*39 

1*38 

Strip B, kept in the dark . 

1*43 

1-43 

1-45 

1*46 
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Sheet No. 5, prepared March 10,1M4. 


Intensify. 
Beaduif, 
Mar. 12,1864. 

Intensity. 
2Bd Biding, 
Mar. 21,1864. 

IntensitT. 
3rd Seadmg, 
Apr. 27, 1864. 

Intensity. 
4th Beading, 
May 11, 1864. 

Intensity. 
5th Beading, 
June 3,1864. 

Intensity. 
6th Ba^ng, 
July 18.1864. 

to sualight... 
Strip B, iQ the dark . 

2*«d 

2*10 

213 

213 

1*93 

1*93 

1*99 

1-93 

2-03 

1*89 

1*89 

1*89 

Sheet No. 6, prepared March 10, 1864. 

Strip A, exposed to suolight... 
Strip B, kept in the dark. 

2*23 

2-23 

2-23 

2*23 

2*13 

1*99 

2*15 

2-01 

2*15 

2*08 

2*10 

1*97 

Sheet No. 7, prepared March 10, 1864. 

Strip A, exposed to suolight... 
Strip B, kept in the dark. 

2*35 

2*35 

2*42 

2*34 

2-08 

2*01 

2*18 

2-03 

2*13 1 2 01 

2*08 j 2*03 


The above numbers shovF that, after the standard fixed strips have been prepared for 
about two months, the tints remain constant both when the paper is exposed to light 
and when it is kept in the dark. The small differences seen in some instances arise 
from unavoidable experimental errors of various kinds. 

II. Graduixtion of the fix^ Strips in terms of the Standard Pendulum Strips. 

The value of the proposed method of measurement entirely depends upon the possi¬ 
bility of accurately determining the intensities of the various shades of the fixed strips 
m terms of the known intensities of the standard strips prepared in the pendulum pho¬ 
tometer. 

Two modes of effecting this graduation, and of comparing the accuracy of the gra¬ 
duation of one strip with that of another, were employed. 

The first of these methods consists in determining by direct comparison the points on 
the fixed strip having equal intensities to points on the, pendulum strip. For this 
purpose the position of the standard tint upon the pendulum strip was first observed; 
circular piec^ of this strip, situated 20 millims. apart, were then stamped out with a 
punch 5 mUOims. in diameter, and half of each circle pasted on to the wooden reading 
block (fig. 4 of the last memoir), so that the centre of the paper circle came into the 
centre of the hole. Tim readings were conducted in the way described on p.T69 of the 
last memoir, every comparison being made independently ten times by each of two 
obsmvm^, and the mean reading taken as the result, whilst several pendulum strips were 
used for the graduation of one fixed strip. The following may serve as an example of 
the first methi^ of graduation. Four pendulum strips were mnployed for the graduation 
of the fixed strip A. 
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Gradtiation of ftxed strip A. 

Position of stodard tint upon pendulum strip No. 1=85 millims., from wMch the 
constant is found in Table I. p. 607. 

The position 20 mm. on pen&ilam Btrips=l*427 intensity, and (^rresponds to 67*4 mm. on fixed strip. 


40 

„ 1-283 

„ 

79-8 

60 

„ 1-154 

„ 

83-0 

80 

„ 1-031 


91-6 

100 

„ 0-910 


94-5 

120 

„ 0-784 


119-8 

140 

„ 0-650 

„ 

121-6 


In like manner the constants for three other pendulum strips were determined. 


Constant for pendulum strip No. 
Constant for pendulum strip No. 
Constant for pendulum strip No. 


By comparison of each of these three pendulmn strips with the fixed strip the follow¬ 
ing numbers were obtained. Column I. gives the readings on the millimetre-scale of 
the fixed strip; Column II. the corresponding intensities calculated as in the foregbing 
example. 


1 No. 2. 

1 No. 3. 

I No. 4. j 

I. 

1 

I. 

n. 

i I- 

n. j 

26-0 1 

2-12 

49-9 

! 1-76 

• 34-6 

2-10 

35-3 

1-90 

60 0 

1-59 

; 40-4 

1-89 

55-5 I 

1-69 

70*5 

1-43 

53-4 

1-70 

72-6 i 

1-47 

, 81-6 

1-27 

i 64-8 

1-52 

80-1 

1-25 

92-4 

1-12 

82-5 

M6 

905 

1 00 

103-0 

0-97 

93-0 

0-96 



121-4 

0-80 

123-6 

0-72 



131-5 

(r6i 




In order to obtain the mean result of these numbers, the curve for each of the four 
graduations was drawn, the abscissae giving the positions on the fixed strip in millimetres, 
and the ordinates the intensities corresponding to these positions. A curve was then 
interpolated, lying as nearly as possible between the points determining the single obser¬ 
vations, and from this mean curve the intensity for each millimetre on the scale was 
calculated. The following are these tabular values for every 10 millims. Column 1. 
gives the position in millims. on the fixed strip. Column II. the corresponding intensity, 
and Column III, the mean tabular error. 
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I 

n. 

m. 

I. 

II. 

m. 

m 

2*30 

(hlO 

70 

1-47 

0*022 

m 

2*10 

0*09 

80 

1*28 

0*010 

40 

1-90 

0*02 

90 

1-07 

1 0*04S 

so 

1-76 

0-016 

100 

0-916 

0*053 

60 

1-62 

0-013 i 

110 

0*830 

0*056 



1 

i 

120 

0-755 

0*050 


A compioisoii of the several curves of the graduation of strip A found in Plate XXVIII. 

1 diows that the determinations agree as well as can be expected from such photo¬ 
metric experiments; the mean tabular error between the positions 40 and 80 milliTns. 
on the strip not exceeding one per cent of the measured intensity. 

For the second method of graduation sheets of paper tinted by lithography of a 
brownish colour and of diflferent shades are employed, and a portion of each sheet is cut 
out, so that the several tints differ considerably from each other, and correspond to the 
tints taken at definite intervals along the fixed strip. These are then gummed over half 
the reading block, and the value of each read off on severa,! pendulum strips, the inten¬ 
sity of which had previously been determined by the normal tint. Having thus obtained 
the intensity of each of the fixed tints, the fixed strip is graduated in terms of the pen¬ 
dulum strip by determining the points on the former equal in intensity to the fixed tints. 
This method possesses several advantages over that just described, and is to be preferred 
to it, although the comparison is an indirect one, as the intensity of the fixed tints can 
be found with a great degree of accuracy by repeated measurements; and when their 
intensities are once determined they can be preserved for a length of time, as they do 
not undergo any change of shade, and therefore can serve for the graduation of a large 
number of fixed strips; the preparation of which is accordingly not dependent, as is the 
case in the first method, upon the state of the weather. 

The following numbers may serve as an example of this method: 

(1) Determination of the intensity of fixed tints upon pendulum strips. 



No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

No. 6. 

No. 7. 

No. 8. 

No 9. 

No. 10. 

No. 11. 

No. 12. 


mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

Trim 

mm. 

mm. 

mrr. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm 

Bpeading of itormal tint tm p^dultiin 1 
„ strip.] 

153-2 

82-0 

131-1 

136-6 

105-7 

17-5 

1216 

19-2 

51-9 

131-6 

119-4 

98-0 

Reading on pendulum rianp of fixed 1 
tint.No. I J 

40-3 


6-0 







15-7 

24-5 


,, No. n. 

90-4 


50-2 

67-2 i 

25-4 





50-1 

52-3 

22-6 

„ No. III. 

115-7 

29’7 

91-0 

100-7 

66-1 


^•0 



98-4 

89-3 

51-7 

„ No. IV. 

1 

108-7 

159-5 



^-5 


51-2 ! 

93-0 


1145-5 

134-0 

No. V. 






125-8 


120-6 

150-0 





The intensities for each determination of a fixed tint are obtained from the above 
numbers by dividing the numbers found in Column II. of Table I. (p. 607) opposite the 
millime tre readings of each fixed tint by those found in the same Table opposite to the 
readings of the normal tint. 
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Intensity of Fixed Tints. 


Mxed Tint. 

Ikpt, 1. 

Expt. 2 . 

j Expt. 3. 

4 j 

Expt. 5. 

Expt. 6. ! 

Expt. 7. 

! Expt. 8. 

Expt. 9. 

[1 

P 

Expt. 11. 

Expt. 12. 

I. 

2338 


! 2-185 







2 067 

1-768 


11 . 

1-767 


1-709 

1*647 

1-585 





1-689 

1-524 

1-548 

IIL 

1-480 

1-328 

1-356 

1*346 

1-276 


1-182 



1-289 

1-235 

1-317 

IV. 

V. 


0-840 

0-698 

1 


0-891 i 
0-515 


0-838 

0-544 

0-794 

0-473 


0-773 

0-755 


Mean Intensity. 

Fixed Tint No. 1. 2*089 Fixed Tint No. IV.0*798 

„ II. 1*637 „ V.0*512 


„ III....... 1*312 

(2) Graduation of fixed strips B and C, by means of the fixed tints. The graduation of 
the fixed strips by means of the fixed tints is now made in the way described in the 
first method. 



Beadings on 
fixed strip B. 

Beadings on 
fixed strip C. 

Corresponding 

intensity. 


millims. 

millims. 

miUims. 

Fixed tint I. 

20*2 

27*7 

2*089 

„ 11. 

3*88 

42*8 

1*637 

„ III. 

67*3 

71*7 

1*312 

„ IV.. 

105*1 

100*6 

0*798 

„ V.. 

129*0 

122*6 

0*512 

Standard tint. 

96*0 

97*5 

1*000 


The Intensity Tables for these two strips are obtained by careM graphical interpola¬ 
tion from the above numbers; the curves are given (in black) on Plate XXVIII. fig. 2, 
the abscissae representing the position on the millimetre-scale of the strips, and the 
ordinates the corresponding intensities. In every case the normal tint (intensity=l*00) 
is read off on the fixed strip, serving as a control of the accuracy of the graduation. 

A second series of intensity determinations of the same fixed tints with pendulum 
strips is appended for the purpose of controlling the accuracy of the first series. The 
intensities of the fixed tints thus obtained are given in the 3rd column of the following 
Table. A new fixed tint, No. III. A, was introduced of a shade between Nos. III. and 
IV. This new tint was found to coincide with the positions 82*1 miUims. and 82*3 
mUlims. on the strips B and C respectively. The readings of the remaining tints are the 
same as in the first series. 


(3) Second graduation of Strips B and C. 



I. 

n. 

m. 

Beadinm on 
strip B. 

Beading on 
strip C. 

Corresponding 

intensity. 

Fixed tint I. 

20*2 

27*7 

1*955 

„ II. 

38*8 

42*8 

1*697 

» HI. 

67*3 

71*7 

1*291 

„ III A.... 

82*1 

82*3 

1*123 

» IV.. 

106*1 

100*6 

0*807 

« V. 

129*0 

122*6 

0*547 

Standard tint. 

96*0 

97*5 

1*000 


4 p 


HXXmJLV. 
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The Intensity Tables for strips B and C obtained by graphical interpolation from both 
the above deteiminations, are those used in most of the observations of daily ehemic^ 
intensity about to be described. The curves of these two last graduations are given 
(dotted lines) on Plate XXVIII. %. 2; and from these curves the close agreement of 
the graduations is seen. 

The fixed strip graduated according to the above method is gummed upon the brass 
drum (M) of the reading-apparatus, fig. 6, care being taken to place a thick sheet of 
white paper between the metal and the fixed strip. In this position it is ready for use. 

III. Method of Eispomre and Beading. 

For the purpose of making the observations, standard sensitive paper is prepared, 
according to the directions given on p. 156 of the last memoir, by salting photographic 
paper in a 3 per cent, solution of chloride of sodium, and subsequently silvering on a 
bath containing 12 parts of nitrate of silver to 100 of water. After drying in the dark, 
the paper is cut into pieces 100 millims. long by 10 millims. wide, and each piece gummed 
upon the back of an insolation-hand (%. 4) in the position denoted by the dotted lines, so 





that the lower half of each of the nine holes (5 millims. in diameter) stamped out of the 
paper 10 millims. apart, is filled up with the sensitive preparation. These insolation- 
bands may be easily cut out of white cartridge paper by means of an iron ruler 400 
millims. long and 35 millims. broad, the holes in the paper being stamped out by a 
punch fitting into nine corresponding holes in the ruler. The holes in the paper are 
numbered, and the numbers are repeated upon the band at a distance of 87 millims. 
from each hole for the purpose of subsequent adjustment. 

The insolation-apparatus (fig. 3) consists of a thin metal slide (A) 174 millims. in length 
and 40 millims. wide, with space enough between the sides to allow the paper band (B) to 
pass through easily. A circular opening (C) 10 millims. in diameter is cut in the middle 
of the upper side of the slide, and the marks on the bands are so arranged that the line 
marked No. 1 coincides with one end of the slide when the centre of the hole No. 1 in 
the band coincides with the centre of the opening (C) in the slide. A thin slip of brass 
(E) moves easily over the slide, and when brought into the position shown by the dotted 
lines, effectually protects the sensitive paper from the action of the light. If the slide 
(A) be used alone, the cover (E) can be moved by means of a button placed at the back 
of the slide; it is, however, more convenient to place the slide upon the stand (G), to 
which a lever handle (F) is attached, fitting into the button for the purpose of enabling 
the observer to cover and uncover the opening with greater ease and exactitude than is 
practicable when the hand alone is used. When the intensity of the light is such that 
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tile time of iasolaticm does not exceed 2 or 3 seconds, the error introduced by this 
openii^ and clodng may become considerable; for the purpose of diminishing this mror 
by inerting the duration of exposure, the intensity of the acting light is decrease by 



a known amount by allowing the circular disk of blackened metal (fig. 5), out of which 
two segments, each of ^th of the whole area, have been cut, to revolve rapidly close 
above the upper surface of the slide (A); the spindle of the disk, for this purpose, fitting 
into the socket (S, fig. 3) on the stand. As the rate of rotation of the disk does not 
affect the accuracy of the result, it is made to revolve by turning the spindle with the 
hand. In order that the insolation-band carrying the sensitive paper may be made to 
press close against the lower edge of the opening (C), a piece of cartridge paper is placed 
underneath it, having several thicknesses of paper pasted at the part underlying the 
opening, whilst the ends of the same are made fast at the back of the slide. To enable 
the operator to observe when the paper has been sufficiently exposed, a small piece of 
photographically-tinted fixed paper of the requisite degree of shade is gummed upon 
the surface of the permanent paper band so as to lie directly under the opening (C). 

When one observation has been made and the time and duration of the insolation 
noted, the remaining papers can be similarly exposed at any required time, by successively 
bringing them under the central opening (C), the right adjustment being ensured by 
making the corresponding mark coincide with the end of the slide. When all the nine 
papers upon the band have thus been exposed, it can be withdrawn and a second band 
prepared, as the first can be substituted vdthout the necessity of bringing the apparatus 
into a dark room. This is done by means of a small black silk bag or sleeve, open at 
both ends; one end can be closed round the end of the brass slide by an elastic band, 
and the other is left open to admit the hand. When it is required to withdraw an inso¬ 
lation-band from the slide, the end of the paper is drawn out into the bag and the band 
rolled up into a small cod, and thus preserved untd it can be read off, whilst the new 

4 p 2 
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band is introduced into tbe bag in the form of a coil, then unwound and pushed into 
^ slide. 

Hie reading-instrument is represented by fig. 6. It consists essentially of a metallic drum 
80 millims. in diameter and 37 ndilims. broad, upon which a piece of thick white cartridge 
paper, and oyer it the graduated strip, is fastened. The edge of the drum is furnished 
with a miilimelre-scale, and the dark end of the strip is made to coincide with the com¬ 
mencement of the scale. The drum turns upon a horizontal fixed axis against a vertical 
circular plate (N), being held in position by the screw (O). The drum and vertical plate 
are fixed upon a pillar and foot (P). The insolation-band is held against the graduated 
strip by means of two spring clamps (QQ% placed apart at a distance of 130 millims. and 
fixed to the vertical plate (N). By moving the drum on its horizontal axis, the various 
shades of the fixed strip can be made to pass and repass each of the holes on the insola¬ 
tion-band, and the points of coincidence in tint on the strip and each of the insolated 
papers can be easily ascertained by reading off by the light of a soda-flame in a dark 
room. The lens (E) fixed upon the brass pillar of the instrument serves to concentrate 
the light from the flame upon the small surface under examination. If a coal-gas flame 
can be procured at the Observatory, the best mode of obtaining the monochromatic light 
is to place two beads of sodic carbonate upon fine platinum loops into the colourless 
flame of a Bunsen burner; if a coal-gas flame cannot be obtained, the flame of a lamp 
fed with spirit saturated with common salt can be used, and beads of the more volatile 
sodic chloride held into the flame. The reading of each observation is made ten times, 
and the mean of these readings taken as the result. 

The following observations of the intensity of the chemical action of light on July 8, 
1864, may serve as an example of the detail of the determinations. 


Solar time. 

T. 

Duration of 
expoeure, 
n. 

Mean 

reading, 

a. 

Tabulated 
intensity 
of starip, 

Calculate 

intensity, 

n' 

Condition of 
solar disk. 

Amount of 
cloud. 

Barom. 

Temperature. 

s. 

Wet 

bulb. 

h m 


millims. 








7 10 A.M. 

18 

96 

1-00 

0*055 

Clouded over 

8 




7 50 

15 

93 

1-03 

0*068 

Clouds. 

7 




8 £5 

12 

90 

1-06 

0*089 


9 




9 0 

10 

76 

1*20 

0*12 

tf 

„ 




9 30 

10 

75 

1*21 

0*12 

» 

„ 

millims. 

O 


10 30 

10 

64 

1*33 

0*13 


„ 

765-1 

18*6 C. 

13*9 C. 

11 0 

10 

76 

1-20 

0*12 

Clouded over 

10 




11 30 

10 

67 

1*30 

0*13 

„ 

u 




12 0 

10 

86 

MO 

0*11 

7f 

yy 


18*7 

13*3 

12 30 p.M. 

€ 

107 

0-78 

0*13 

Light clouds 

9 


19*3 

13*5 

1 10 

8 

73 

1*24 

0-15 

ft 

7 




1 40 

5 

105 

0*80 

0*16 

ft 

» 


19*3 

13*7 

2 15 

4 

93 

1*03 

0*26 

Uuclouded ... 

4 

j 

19*7 

13*9 

3 0 

4 

80 

1*16 

0*29 

ft 

3 


20*0 

14*4 

3 30 

21 (with disk) 

99 

0*93 

0*26 

ft 





4 0 

5 

86 

MO 

0*22 

„ 

’’ 1 


21*1 

14*4 

4 30 

8 

76 

1*20 

0*16 

n 

1 




5 0 

11 

66 

1*31 

0*12 

n 

» 1 


1 

j 


6 10 1 

6« 

116 

0*66 

0*011 

ft 

ft 


1 
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IV* Cmwmdng the and truidwortMm^ of the method. 

The most satisfactory mode of testing the reliability and accuracy of the method of 
measurement just described, is to compare the results of two series of independent 
determinations of the chemical action of daylight, made simultaneously at the same 
spot with the present arrangement and with the pendulum photometer, according to 
the method described in the last memoir, upon which the present mode of measure¬ 
ment is foimded. For the purpose of making these comparisons, the strips of standard 
photographic paper placed in the pendulum apparatus (see fig. 1 of last memoir) and 
the pieces of the same material placed on the insolation-band in the exposing slide 
(fig. 3, A) were simultaneously insolated, each for a known length of time, both instru¬ 
ments being placed near one another in a position (on the roof of the laboratory of 
Owens College, Manchester) having a tolerably free horizon. If the varying daily 
intensities thus measured by the two methods are found to agree, we may conclude 
that the unavoidable experimental errors arising from graduation, exposure, and reading 
are not of sufficient magnitude materially to affect the accuracy of the measurement. 
The intensity with the pendulum photometer was determined exactly as described on 
pp. 158 & 159 of the above-cited memoir; the time of exposure and the number of 
vibrations were noted, the position at which the strip possessed a shade equal to that of 
the normal tint was then read off, and the corresponding intensity obtained by dividing 
the number found in Table II. of the above memoir by the number of the vibrations. 
The intensity, according to the new method, was obtained by insolating the standard 
paper in the exposing slide (fig. 3, A) for a known number of seconds, and then reading 
off, by means of the arrangement shown in fig. 6, the position in millimetres on the 
calibrated strip equal in shade to the exposed paper. The number found in the second 
colunm of the Intensity Table, of the strip opposite to this position, when divided by the 
time of exposure in seconds, gives the required intensity. In this way comparisons of 
the working of the two modes of measurement have been made during four different 
days. On each of these days a large number of simultaneous observations were made, 
and on some of them two or more determinations were made with each instrument 
immediately succeeding each other. An examination of the following Tables, giving 
the results of these observations, shows that the agreement between the intensities 
as obtained by the two methods is as close as can be expected. 
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Simultaneous Measurements with Pendulum Instrument and New Photometer. 


April miA, 1864. 

Maj 10th, 1864. 

Eme. 

Inteaisily. 

Difference. 

Eme. 

Intensify. 

Difference. 

Pendulum 

New photometer. 

Pendulum 

in^rument. 

New photomd)^. 

h M 

9 30 A.M. 
10 0 

11 0 

11 5 

12 30 V.M. 
12 32 

1 30 

2 0 

2 30 

3 0 

3 0 

3 30 

0*210 

0-160 

0*073 

0*064 

0-200 

0-210 

0-068 

0-105 

0-124 

0-136 

0-117 

0-157 

0-180 

0-160 

0-083 

0-078 

0-210 

0-220 

0*105 
/ 0-133 \ 
t 0-133 / 

0-144 

0-114 

0-182 

-0-03 
0-00 
+ 0-010 
+ 0-014 
-0-01 
+ 0*01 

-0-04 

0-00 

+ 0-009 

+0-008 
-0-003 
+ 0-025 

h m 

9 0 A.M. 

10 0 

11 15 

12 30f.m. 

1 0 

2 30 

•2 33 

I 4 30 

0-093 

0-100 

0-130 

0*220 

0-100 

0-105 

0*115 

0-0126 : 

0*110 

0-160 

0*250 

{S-m} 

{m96 

0-116 

0-0106 

-0*011 

+0*010 
+ 0-020 
+ 0-030 

0-000 

-0-003 

+ 0-001 
-0-002 


Simultaneous Measurements (continued). 



The curves on figs. 7, 8, & 9, Plate XXVIIL exhibit these results graphically for the 
first three days, and a glance at these curves show how closely the measurements made 
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by ike two methods agree. The black line represents the intensity as determined by 
the pendulnm instrument, the dott^ Mne that obtained by the new photometm*, the 
absd^ the times of observation, and the ordinates the chemical intei^ty in 

tibe t^ms of the unit above descril^. The mean chemic^ intensities, as ob^n^ on 
the above days by the two methods, are represented by the following numbers, for the 
definition of which the reader is referred to page 621. 

Daily Mean Chemical Intensity. 

Plate XXYIII. 1. Pendulum photometer. 2. New instrument. 


Fig. 7, April 29, 1864 . . 

. 62-0 

62-3 

Fig. 8, May 10, 1864 . . 

. 41*3 

43*3 

Fig. 9, June 8, 1864 . . 

. 64*7 

65*3 


From these results the agreement of the two methods is well seen. 

As a second test of the trustworthiness and availability of the method for actual 
measurement, I give the following results of determinations, made at the same time and 
on the same spot, by two observers with two of the new instruments. These determi¬ 
nations, made with the two graduated fixed strips B and C (page 613), were conducted 
in every way independently, so that the results serve as a fair sample of the accuracy 
with which the measurements can be practically carried out. 


Simultaneous Determinations made independently with two Instruments by two observers. 


July 11, 1864. 

July 15, 1864. 

Time. 

Chemical Intensity. 

Time. 

Chemical Intensity. 

Instrument 1. 
Strip B. 

Instrument 2. 
Strip C. 

Instrument 1. 
Strip B. 

Instrument 2. 
Strip C. 

h 

m 



h 

m 



10 

30 A.M. 

0-16 

0-14 

10 

0 A.M. 

016 

0*17 

, 


0-14 

0-14 

10 

1 

0-19 

0*19 

10 

31 

0*14 

0-15 

11 

0 

0*049 

0*046 



0-12 

0-13 

11 

1 

0*049 

0*046 

10 

32 

0-13 

0*11 

11 

35 

0*12 

0*12 



0-15 

0-12 


, 

0*12 

0*12 

10 

33 

0-14 

0-12 

11 

36 

0*12 

0*13 

11 

0 

0-13 

0*12 


, 

0*11 

0*11 

12 

0 

0*31 

0-27 

12 

30 P.M. 

0*13 

0*10 

12 

30 p.M. 

0-31 

0-29 


013 

0*12 

12 

31 

0*38 

0-37 


, 

0*14 

0*13 

12 

32 

0*33 

0-31 



0*14 

0*12 

12 

33 

0*35 

0-32 

1 

0 

0*17 

0*17 

1 

5 

0-13 

0-13 



0*18 

0*18 

2 

0 

0*27 

0-25 

2 

30 

0*057 

0*060 



0*27 

0»25 



0*068 

0*070 

3 

10 

0*24 

0-23 

3 

30 

0*059 

0*057 

3 

11 

0-21 

0-24 



0*067 

0*062 

3 

12 

0*18 

0*23 

3 

31 

0*063 

0*045 

3 

13 

0*17 

0*18 



0*054 

0*045 

3 

40 

0*24 

0*23 

4 

20 

0*028 

0*025 

3 

41 I 

0-14 

0*15 



0*028 

0*025 

4 

0 

0*21 

0-20 



0*032 

0*028 

4 

30 1 

0-11 

0-13 






0*14 

0*14 





4 

31 

0*14 

0*16 






0'15 

0*14 





* 

32 

0«16 

0*14 
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Figs; 10 & 11, Plate XXYIII. exhibit the daily curve of chemical intensity thus deter¬ 
mined ; the close ag^reement of the two curves for each day shows that the errors of 
graduation, exposure, and reading do not materially affect the accuracy of the measure¬ 
ments; whilst the values of the Daily Mean chemical intensities obtained from each 
curve, viz. 42*0 and 41*7 for fig. 11, July 15,1864; and 74*3 and 70-0 for %. 10, July 11, 
1864, confirm this conclusion. 

V. Application of the Method to actual Begistration. 

A series of determmations of the varying intensity of the chemic^ action of total 
daylight, made at Manchester on more than forty days, at the most widely differing 
seasons of the year, extending from August 1863 to September 1864, serves to show, 
in the first place, that the daily determination of the varying chemical intenaty can 
without difficulty be carried on; whilst, secondly, they reveal a few of the many 
interesting results to which an extended series of such measurements must lead. The 
whole of the observations, with a few exceptions, were carried on in Manchester, upon 
the roof of the laboratory of Owens College. As a rule, one observation was made 
every half-hour; frequently, however, when the object was either to control the measure¬ 
ments, or to record the great changes which suddenly occur when the sun is obscured 
or appears from behind a cloud, the determinations were made at intervals of a few 
minutes or even seconds. Sometimes, when the sky was overclouded, or when no 
great changes in the light occurred, the observations were made once every hour. On 
most of the days employed for observation, the temperature, atmospheric moisture, 
barometric pressure, varying amount of cloud, and the condition of the sun’s disk were 
noted. 

The curves given on Plate XXIX. serve to exhibit these same results graphically, the 
abscissae representing the hours of the day (solar time), and the ordinates giving corre¬ 
sponding chemical intensity expressed in terms of the unit above described. 

Consecutive observations were carried on each day for nearly a month, from June 16 to 
July 9,1864; the labour thus incurred was found to be comparatively light, so that, when 
all the preliminary arrangements are made, the daily measurements take up but a small 
portion of the attention and time of one observer. From the results of these measurements 
the great difference becomes perceptible which often exists between the chemical inten¬ 
sity of neighbouring days; examples of this variation are seen on PlateXXIX. figs. 12 
& 13, for June 27th and 28th, and on figs. 14 & 15, for June 29th and 30th. The tabular 
results show that the amount of chemical action generally corresponds to the degree of 
cloud or sunshine, as noted in the observation. Irregular changes in the chemical action 
are, however, observed on some days (as on March 19,1864, fig. 16), on which the sun 
shone continuously, and these are to be mainly attributed to the variation in the amount 
of cloud pacing at the time of observation. In several cases, when no apparent change 
in the amount of light as affecting the eye could be noticed, a considerable and sudden 
alteration in the chemical intensity occurred. This was clearly seen on September 26, 
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1864, when the whole sky was apparently unclouded throughout the day; at 9^ 25 'a.m. 
the chemical intensity was found to be 0*13; at 10^, without any visible change in the 
light, the chemical action sank to 0*07, and continued at this point for more than half 
an hour, rising again to 0*11 at 11 o’clock. That this diminution of the chemical 
activity arises from the presence of mist, or of suspended particles of water imper¬ 
ceptible to the eye, is rendered probable by the very powerful absorptive action which 
a light haze or mist exerts upon the chemical rays. Thus on March 18, 1864, the 
action at 8^ a m., when a light mist obscured the sim, amounted to 0*0026, whereas the 
normal action for that day and hour, with an unclouded sky, is twenty-five times as 
large. It is scarcely necessary to remark that on this occasion the ratio of decrease of 
visible luminosity was not nearly so great. The same absorptive action of mist is well 
seen in the following measurements on September 27 and 28, 1864. 


September 27, clear sun. 

September 28 

sun obscured by haze. 

Time. 

Intensity. 

Weather. 

Time. 

Intensity. 

Weather. 

h m 

10 0 A.M. 

0*13 

Clear sky and direct sun. 

j h m 

10 0 a.m. 

0*016 

Hazy. 

10 30 

0*17 

10 30 

0*039 


11 0 

0-18 


11 0 

0*053 


11 30 

0-13 


11 30 

0*075 

„ [pearing. 

12 40 p.M. 

0-16 

„ 

; 12 0 

0*042 

Sunshine, haze gradually disap- 

1 10 

0*13 


; 12 45 P.M. 

0*056 


1 40 

0-17 

„ 

i 1 0 

0*053 


2 10 

014 


1 30 

0*10 

Haze gone. ! 

i 

j 

1 

1 

2 15 

0*12 


For the purpose of expressing the relation of the sums of aU these various hourly 
intensities, giving the daily mean chemical intensity of the place, a rough, but sufficiently 
accurate method of integration may be resorted to. This consists simply in cutting 
the curves out in strong homogeneous paper or cardboard, and in determining in each 
case the weights of the paper enclosed between the base-line and the curve. A por¬ 
tion of the paper of given size is cut out between every four or five curves, and the 
small variations in weight caused by irregularity in the thickness of the paper thus 
allowed for. 

In the following Table the numbers are compared with the action, taken as 1000, 
which would be produced by light of the intensity 1 acting uniformly throughout the 
twenty-four hours. 
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Daily Mean Chemical Intensities at Manchester, 1863-64. 
(Intensity 1*0 acting for 24 hours = 1000.) 


* Bate- 

lEttemsity. 

Date. 

Inteosity. 

Bate. 

IntasaiJy. 

1863. 


1864. 


1864. 



40*5 


36*8 

Juse 28.. .. 

26*6 

27. 

29*8 

April 19 .. 

78*6 

29.. 

26*7 

Sept. 4. 

41-8 

20 . 

85*3 

30. 

64*4 

16 

30*8 


100*7 

July 1. 

6l'5 

23 

12*4 

17 . 

47*2 

2.. 

19*1 

24 

! 18*7 

18 . 

118*7 

4. 

51*2 

25 

18*1 

20 . 

so-s 

5. 

76*2 

28. 

29*1 

21 . 

99*0 

6.' 

78*9 

Dec. 21. 

3*3 

22 . 

119*0 

7... 

39*1 i 

22. 

4-7 

23 . 

81*4 

8.^ 

72*2 


25 .1 

83*0 

9. 

83*6 



.i 

83*0 

Sept. 26. 

48*8 1 


The remarkable differences observed in the chemical intensity on two neighbouring 
days is shown on fig. 17, in which the curves for the 20th and 22nd June 1864 are 
represented. The integrals for these days are 50'9 and 119^'; or the total chemical 
action on the 20th and 22nd June is in the ratio of 1 to 2’34. 

The chemical action of daylight at Manchester at the winter and summer solstice, 
and the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, is . clearly seen by reference to the curv^es on 
fig. 18, in which the actions on September 28,1863, December 22,1863, March 19,1864, 
and June 22, 1864, are represented graphically. These days were chosen out from 
amongst the observations made near the required periods, as being days upon which the 
sun ^one most brightly, and as therefore giving the nearest approach to the maximum 
actions for the several periods in question. The integral for the winter solstice is 4-7, 
that of the vernal equinox 36*8, that of the summer solstice is 119, and that of the 
autumnal equinox 29 T. Hence if the total chemical action on the shortest day be 
taken as the unit, that upon the equinox wiU be represented by 7, and that upon the 
longest day by 25. From these numbers, as well as from the curves (fig. 18), it is seen 
that the increase of chemical action from December to March is not nearly so great as 
that from March to June. With the small amount of experimental data which we as 
yet possess upon this subject, it is useless to attempt to give an explanation of ‘the 
probable cause of this difference; suffice it to say that it does not appear to be mainly 
produced by the absorptive action exerted by the direct sunlight in pasdng through the 
different lengths of the columns of air which the rays have to traverse on the days in 
question. 

In (trying out a regular series of meteorological observations upon the variation of 
mean daily chemical intensity at any spot, a fair average result may be obtained by a 
much smaller number of observations than is necessary when the object is to indicate 
the rapid changes occurring in the intensity. Thus, for instance, if determinations had 
been made on the following days once every two hours, viz. at 8^, 10*^ a.m., 12**, 2*^, 4^, 
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and 6^ pal, instead of about every fifteen nainutes, the numbers for mean chemical 
intensity would have been— 


Dabe. 

Mtai-n Cbexoical lutsisity. 

Prom 26 observations. 

From 6 observations. 

1863, August 26 . 

40*5 

43-0 

„ Sept. 4. 

41*8 

42-7 

1864, April 20. 

85-3 

96*3 


As examples of simultaneous determinations made in different localities, I give the 
results of observations made by myself in Heidelberg, lat. 49° 24' N., on July 4, 1864, 
and near Dingwall in Bossshire, lat. 67° 35' N, on September 27, 1864, compared with 
the results of observations made in Manchester, 63° 20' N. latitude, by my assistant. 
The curves for Heidelberg and Manchester are given in fig. 19, those of Dingwall and 
Manchester on fig. 20. The integral giving the mean action at Heidelberg on July 4 
is 160, that at Manchester on the same day being 51*2; so that the chemical action 
at Manchester and Heidelberg was on July 4 in the ratio of 1 to 3T2. The integral for 
Dingwall on September 27 is 66*4, whilst that of Manchester is 49*6; or the ratio of 
chemical action at Manchester and Dingwall on the day in question was 1 to 1-34. 
From these observations it would appear that the chemical action at Manchester is 
smaller than accords with the latitude of the place. This is easily accounted for by the 
absorptive action exerted by the atmosphere of coal smoke in which the whole of South 
Lancashire is constantly immersed. Indeed, from the frequent occurrence in Man¬ 
chester of dull or rainy days, and of fogs or mists, it would be difficult to choose a spot 
more unsuited to the prosecution of experiments on the chemical action of light 

From the integrals of daily intensity giving the mean chemical action for each day, 
the mean monthly or yearly chemical intensity of the place of observation can, in like 
manner, be ascertained; so that, should this method of measurement prove capable of 
general adoption, we may look forward to obtaining in this way a knowledge of the 
distribution of the chemically active rays over the surface of our planet analogous to 
that which we already possess respecting the heating rays. 


4q2 
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Tables giving the Besnlts of the Measurement of Daily Chemical Intensity 
in 1863-64, at Manchester, Heidelberg, and Dingwall. 

Daily Chemical Intensity, Manchester, 1863. 


August 26, 1863. 

Barom. = 746 

September 4, 1863. 

Barom. = 756 millims. 

Solar toae. 

Chemical inten¬ 
sity of light. 

Sun’s disk. 

Solar time. 

Chemical inten¬ 
sity of light. 

Sun’s disk. 

It m 



h m 



7 3 A.M. 

0-060 

Unclouded. 

7 45 a.m. 

0-062 

Unclouded. 

7 33 

0-038 

Cloudy. 

8 15 

0-075 

99 

7 45 

0-092 

Unclouded. 

8 45 

0-083 

Ditto, hazy. 

8 15 

0-077 

Unclouded, hazy. 

9 20 

0-098 

Unclouded. 

8 45 

0-070 

9 40 

■ 0-097 


9 15 

0-086 

Unclouded, haze. 

10 0 

0-166 


9 45 

0-97 


10 30 

0*115 


10 30 

0-133 


10 45 

0-173 


10 50 

0-187 


11 0 

0-165 


11 10 

0-148 


11 30 

0-135 

Cloud. 

11 13 

0-191 


11 42 

0-079 


11 30 

0-229 


11 50 

0-128 

Unclouded- 

11 60 

0-203 

Light clouds. 

11 57 

0-137 

„ 

12 0 

0-160 


12 10 P.M. 

0-072 

Clouded. 

12 20 pjtf. 

0-210 

Unclouded. 

12 26 

0-159 

Unclouded. 

12 40 

0*075 

Cloudy. 

12 29 

0-143 


1 0 

0-062 


12 45 

0-165 


1 22 

0*062 


1 20 

0-099 

Light clouds. 

1 40 

0*094 

Light clouds. 

1 21 

0-105 


2 20 

0*069 

Clouds. 

2 25 

0*149 

Unclouded. 

3 0 

0-021 


2 45 

0*038 

Cloudy. 

3 30 

0-016 

Clouded over. 

3 0 

0-024 

„ 

4 0 

0-016 


3 30 

0-035 


4 30 

0*018 


4 0 

0-040 

Cloudy, rmn. 

5 0 

0-009 


5 0 

0*035 

Clouds. 

5 30 

0-004 


5 30 

0-016 


6 0 

0-010 






August 27, 1863. 


September l6, 1863. 

1 Barom. = 745 millims. 

Barom. = 767 millims. 

8 5 A.M. 

0-026 

Cloudy. 

9 0 A.M. 

0-059 

Cloudy. 

8 33 

. 0-068 

Clouds. 

9 35 

0-120 

Light clouds. 

9 0 

0-041 


10 15 

0-078 

Overclouded. 

9 45 

0*039 


10 45 

0-077 


10 30 

0-098 

Light clouds. 

11 15 

0-041 

„ 

11 0 

0-146 


11 45 

0-104 

„ 

11 4 

0-132 

Unclouded. 

1 12 0 

0-103 

„ 

11 30 

0-115 

Light clouds. 

i 12 35 P.M. 

0-080 


12 0 

0-059 

Cloudy. 

: 1 0 

0-086 


12 30 P.M. 

0-122 

Unclouded. 

, 2 0 

0-091 


1 0 

0-057 

Clouds. 

1 2 40 

0-093 


1 30 

0-078 

Clouded over. 

! 3 20 

0-037 

„ 

2 0 

0-159 

Sunshine. 

! 4 0 

0-027 

Rain. 

2 20 

0*155 

99 

1 4 45 

0-034 

Clouds. 

3 0 

0-027 

Clouded over. 

6 0 

0*007 

n 

3 20 

0-051 

Light clouds. 




3 50 

0-066 

Unclouded. 

j 



4 10 

0-004 

Overclouded. 




4 30 

0002 

iThunder-storm. 
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Daily Chemical Intensity, Manchester, 1863 (continued). 


September 23, 1863. 

Barom. = 738 millims. 

Solar time. 

Chemical inten¬ 
sity of light. 

Sun’s disk. 

h m 

9 0 A.M. 

0*026 

Overclouded. 

9 30 

0-054 

Light clouds. 

10 0 

0-063 

Overclouded. j 

10 30 

0-042 

M i 

11 0 

0-065 

Light clouds. ! 

11 30 

0*077 

Sun, clouds. j 

12 0 

0-013 

Overclouded. 

12 20 p.M. 

0-031 


12 45 

0*041 


1 0 

0*056 


1 50 

0-062 


2 10 

0*038 


2 30 


Ram. 



Heavv rain. 

4 0 

0*01 

i 


September 24, 

1863. ! 

Barom. = 744 millims. || 

9 0 A.M. 

0*068 

Light clouds. 

9 30 

0*069 

10 10 

0*105 

Sunshine. 

10 40 

0*016 

Overclouded. 

11 20 

0*038 

Light clouds. 

11 40 

0*015 

Overclouded. 

12 0 

0*033 

Light clouds. 

12 30 p.M. 

0*046 

12 45 

0-087 

Unclouded. i 

12 46 

0-099 


1 0 

0-110 


1 55 

0-088 

Light clouds. 

2 10 

0-068 

Unclouded. 

2 40 

0*042 

Overclouded. 

3 0 

0-021 


3 30 

0-014 




Rain. 

5 0 

0-014 

Overclouded. 

1 


September 25, 

1863. !: 

Barom. = 753 millims. [i 

_ _ _*1 

9 0 A.M. 

0-042 

Overclouded. 

9 40 

0-077 

Unclouded, hazy. 

10 20 

0-035 

Light clouds. 

11 0 

0*042 


11 30 

0-037 


1 50 p.M. 

0-031 

Overclouded. 

2 20 

0-055 

Light clouds. 

2 21 

0-075 

Unclouded. 

2 22 

0*081 



September 25, 1863 (contimied). 
Barom. = 753 millims. 


Solar time. 


Chemical inten- 
eity of light. 


2 50 p.M. 

3 15 

3 20 
3 50 
3 50 
5 0 


0'065 

0-050 

0-064 

0-063 

0*063 

0-012 


jUnclouded. 
[Light clouds. 
Unclouded. 


Overclouded, 


September 28, 1863. 
Barom. = 755 millims. 


9 20 A.M. 
10 20 
10 21 
10 55 

10 56 

11 20 

11 48 

12 20 p.M. 
1 0 

1 40 

2 30 

2 31 

3 0 

3 1 

3 40 

3 50 

4 0 
4 10 

4 30 

5 0 
5 30 


0-045 

0-108 

0-108 

0-101 

0*106 

0*125 

0*133 

0*047 

0*052 

0*055 

0*099 

0*094 

0*080 

0*079 

0*072 

0-059 

0-044 

0-043 

0-037 

0-019 

0*004 


[Light clouds. 
Unclouded. 


Overclouded. 

Light clouds. 
Unclouded. 


Light clouds. 


December 21, 1863. 
Barom. = 760 millims. 


0 A.M. 
10 
20 
30 
43 
0 

15 p.M. 

30 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

30 


0*013 

0*011 

0-012 

0*014 

0-019 

0-003 

0-018 

0-010 

0-017 

0-013 

0-066 

0-0066 

0-0084 

0-0017 


[Clouds. 

jnazy. 

Unclouded. 

Rain. 

Clouds. 
jOverclouded. 
Light clouds. 
Overclouded. 
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2Miy Obkemical In^asity, Mancliester, 186S~64, 


1863. 

Bio^ai. = 761 milliiB^. 

April 19, 1864 i(<K»ntiBBcd). 

Barom. = 758 millims. 

Solar iib&e. 

Chemical mfcen- 
si<y of light 

Sun’s disk 

Solar time. 

Chemiffld inten- 
sity of light. 

Saif 8 dhk 

h m 



h m 



9 10 A.M. 

0*0077 

Hazy. 

10 0 A.M. 

0*29 

Unclouded. 

9 40 

0*0057 

Cloudy. 

10 46 

0*20 


10 20 

0*011 


11 0 

0*33 


11 20 

0*020 


12 0 

0-25 

>» 

11 40 

0025 


1 0 p.M. 

0*26 


11 50 

0*026 

Unclouded. 

2 14 

0*15 


11 55 

0*028 


2 45 

0*20 


12 0 

0*023 

Light clouds. 

3 15 

0*13 


12 30 F.M. 

0*020 

Hazy. 

3 45 

* 0*11 


12 35 

0*032 

Unclouded. 

4 20 

0*10 


1 0 

0*029 

Hazy. 

4 50 

0*081 


1 30 

0017 





2 0 

0*017 





2 30 

0*0066 

„ 


April 20, 1864. 




Barom. = 759 millims. { 


March 19, 1864. 

6 50 A.M. 

0*067 

Hazy. j 

Barom. = 753 nHllims. 

7 45 

017 

Unclouded. 1 




8 15 

0*22 

Hazy. i 

8 0 A.M. 

0*0026 

Misty. 

8 45 

0*22 

„ 

9 0 

0*070 

Unclouded. 

9 20 

0*35 

„ 

9 40 

0*120 


10 0 

0*26 

Unclouded. 

10 25 

0*080 


10 50 

0*30 

J9 

10 45 

0*13 


11 15 

0*16 

9i 

11 0 

0*13 


11 30 

0*17 

» 

11 15 

0*080 


11 40 

0*19 

4) 

11 35 

0*10 


11 50 

0*17 


11 45 

0*11 


12 0 

0*16 

tt 

11 55 

0*10 


12 30 p.M. 

0*16 

» 

12 0 

0*12 


12 45 

0*14 

») 

12 5 p.M. 

0*12 


1 1 

0*18 


12 10 

0*12 


1 30 

0*14 


12 33 

0*14 


2 5 

0*23 

« 

1 0 

0*12 


2 46 

0*12 

Cloudy. 

1 35 

0*045 


3 13 

0*11 

19 

2 20 

0*11 


3 30 

0*10 

91 

3 30 

0*069 


4 15 

0*091 

91 

4 40 

0*039 

Light clouds. 

5 5 

0*094 

99 

6 0 

0*007 


5 SO 

0*060 





6 5 

0*041 





6 50 

0*014 



April 19 , 1864. 

7 30 

0*0037 

„ 

1 Barom. = 758 millims. 




7 50 a.m. 

0*10 

Unclouded. 




9 25 

0*22 
















BEOlSOCaATIOF 0¥ THE OHMECAH ACTION OF TOTAL DAITLI&HT. 
Daily GLeml^ latosity^ Maacliester 1864. 


m 


Sme IS 
BaF<m.=s7l 

ai,1864. 

8*3 millims 

Mean Temp. Dry halb 17°*9. 

„ W^balbiaf'OC. 

June 18th, 1864. 

Baroni.=761 millims. 

Solar txno. 

Chemical 
Hitfflisity 
* of light. 

Amount 
of doud. 

Sun’s disk. 

Solar time. 

Chemical 
intensity 
of light. 

Anmunt 
ef domi. 

Sun’s #&. 

li m 




h m 




6 25 A.M. 

0*039 


Clouded over. 

7 50 A.M. 

e*19 


Unclouded. 

7 0 

0-019 


» 

8 40 

0*30 



7 30 

0-10 


Clouds breaking. 

9 10 

0*19 


Clouds. 

8 0 

0*13 



9 55 

0*19 

_ 


8 30 

0*15 


Light clouds. 

10 45 

0*13 



9 0 

0*13 


Clouded over. 

11 30 

0*19 



9 30 

0-24 


Unclouded. 

12 35 P.M. 

0*33 


L%ht clouds. 

10 0 

0*38 


W 

1 30 

0*38 



10 30 

3*29 



3 0 

0*21 



11 0 

0*38 



4 0 

0*22 


U Deluded. 

11 30 

0-35 



6 30 

0*033 


Clouds. 

12 0 

0-22 


Light cloud. 

8 0 

0*0079 


H 

12 30 p.M. 

0-37 







1 0 

0-31 



June 20th, 1864. 

Temp. Dry bulb 19°*5. 

1 30 

0-26 


„ 

Baromu—763*8 millims. 

„ Wet bulb 15®*9 0. 

2 0 

0-24 1 







0*23 } 


» 

8 0 A.M. 

0*14 


Light clouds. 

2 30 

0-17 


Clouds. 

8 45 

0*14 


Clouds. 

3 0 

0*13 


Unclouded. 

9 15 

0*099 



3 30 

0*15 


Light clouds. 

' 9 55 

0*094 



4 0 

0*10 


„ 

10 30 

0*16 



4 30 

0*052 


Clouded over. 

11 0 

0*12 



5 0 

0*045 



11 30 

0*15 



5 30 

0*087 


Light clouds. 

12 0 

0*13 



j 7 15 

0*030 



12 15 p.M. 

0*13 



i 8 15 

0*010 


s> 

12 45 

0*16 



1 8 40 

0*0027 


„ 1 

1 0 

0*15 










June 17th. 1864. 

Mean Tomp. Dry bulb 20®*5. 

2 10 

0*074 



Barom.=7C0'9 millims. 

„ 

Wet bulb I?®-! C. i 

2 45 

0*075 

...... 

,, 




3 1.5 

0*044 



6 40 A.M. 

0*053 


Clouded over. 

3 50 

0*053 


Clouded over. 

7 10 

0*086 



4 30 

0*031 



7 50 

0*18 



5 30 

0*030 


Rain. 

8 30 

0*11 


Light clouds. 

7 0 

0*010 


99 








9 30 

0*28 


” 

June 21st, 1864. 

Mean Temp. Dry bulb 16®*1. 

9 55 

0*13 


Clouded over. 



„ Wet bulb line. 

10 25 

0*045 






11 10 

015 


• 

6 40 A.M. 

0*12 

! 

11 40 

0*12 



7 15 

0*13 


12 10 p.M. 

0*14 



7 45 

0*074 



12 30 

0*14 



8 30 

0*080 



1 0 

0*35 



9 30 

0*21 


Ua^^ed. 

1 35 

0*18 



10 0 

0*27 


Light clouds. 

2 0 

0*12 


jj 

10 30 

0*27 



2 40 

0*059 


» 

11 10 

0*33 

5 


3 10 ' 

0*062 



11 30 

0*29 


Sun shining. 

3 40 : 

0*027 



12 0 

0*072 

8 

Clouds, 

4 20 



Rain. 

12 30 p.M. 

0*22 

8 

Unclouded. 
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Daily Oiemical Intenaty, Manchester, 1864 (continned). 


June 21st, 1864 (continued). Mean Temp. Dry bulb | 

Wet bulb IIM. 

Cbemi^ 


Solar time. intensity 
of ligto. 

of cloud. 1 

h m 


1 0 P.M. 0*£9 

6 Unclouded. : 

1 35 0*28 

6 Clouds. ! 

2 45 0*21 

4 Unclouded. 

3 15 0-24 

3 Hazy sunshine. 

4 15 0*13 


5 30 0-038 

€ 10 0-031 


7 40 0-012 


June 22nd, 1864. 

Mean Temp. Dry bulb 17°‘6. 

Barom.=761 millims. 

„ Wet bulb 13°-5C. 

8 0 A.M. 0-15 

. Clouded over. 



8 45 0-017 

10 Clouded over. 

9 15 0-22 

6 Clouds. 

10 0 0-22 

9 „ , 

10 30 0-21 

8 „ 

11 0 0-19 

8 

11 30 0-45 

6 Unclouded. ' 

12 15 p.m. --4-49 

5 „ ! 

1 30 0-28 

3 „ ' 

1 50 0-27 

. „ ! 

2 0 0-26 

2 „ !- 

2 30 0-38 

. „ ! 

3 0 0-17 

6 Light clouds. ' 

3 30 0-17 

2 „ I. 

4 0 0-16 

3 Unclouded. j 

5 0 0-15 

1 „ 

6 0 0-068 


June 23rd, 1864. 

Mean Temp. Dry bulb 15®-L j 

Barom.=757’6 millims. 

„ Wet bulb 11°-6C. ; 

7 0 A.M. 0-090 

10 Heavy rain. j 

9 20 0-18 

10 Clouded over. 

10 10 0-18 

9 „ 1 

11 30 0-18 

9 Rain. ! 

12 0 0-21 

10 Clouds. 

1 0 P.M. 0-22 

3 0 0-16 

7 Rain. i 

3 40 0-17 

6 lUnclouded. ' 

4 35 0-12 

8 jClouded. 

5 0 0*093 

i 9 I „ 

June 25th, 1864. 

Mean Temp, Dry bulb 16°-7. 

Bmrom.=761*2 millims. 

Wet bulb 13M. 

7 45 a.m. 0*055 

10 Clouded over. 

8 30 0*14 

10 

10 10 0*27 

10 „ 

11 0 0-18 

10 „ 1 

12 0 0-27 

10 „ 

12 30 P.M. 0-22 1 

* 


Barom. =761-2 millims. 


Mean Tanp. Dry bulb 16®-7. 
„ Wet bulb 13-4. 



Chemical 



Solar time. 

intensity 


S^i’s disk 


of light. 



h m 




1 0 P.M. 

0-16 


Clouds. 

1 45 

0-33 


Clouded over. 

2 30 

0-23 

8 

Unclouded. 

3 10 

0-13 

10 

Clouded over. 

5 15 

0-10 


„ 

6 30 

0-037 



June 27tb. 1864. 

Mean Temp. Dry bulb 16'’-4. j 

Barom.=76 

3-2 millims. 


Wet bulb 12‘’-0C.; 

7 45 A.M. 

0-15 

4 

Light clouds. 

8 30 

0-22 

4 

Unclouded. 

9 10 

0-11 

8 

Clouds. 

9 30 

0-25 

7 

Unclouded. 

10 0 

0-12 

6 

Clouds. 

10 40 

0-34 

4 

Unclouded. 

11 30 

0-11 

9 

Clouded over. 

12 0 

0-21 

7 

Unclouded. 

115 P.M. 

0-050 

9 

Clouded over. 

4 30 

0-17 

1 

Unclouded. 

5 7 

0-15 

1 

„ 

5 30 

0-092 

1 


6 0 

0-020 



June 28th. 1864. 

Mean Temp Dry bulb 15®-0. 1 

Barom.=763-2 millims. 

” 

Wet bulb 13*-4C. 

7 30 A.M. 

0-031 

10 

Clouded over. 

8 40 

0-043 

10 


9 SO 

0-15 

10 

„ 

10 20 

0-060 

10 


11 0 

0-037 

10 

Rain. 

11 30 

0-034 

10 

” ! 

12 30 P.M. 


10 

! 

2 30 

0-095 

10 

1 

June 29th, 1864. 

Mean Temp. Dry bulb 13°-0. 1 

Barom.=75 

9-2 millims. 


Wet bulb IIM C. 

7 40 A.M. 

0-11 

10 

Clouds, 

8 30 

0-13 

10 


9 40 

0-042 

10 


10 20 

0*044 

10 

» 

11 20 

0-047 


99 

11 35 

0-026 


99 

12 0 

0-022 


99 

12 30 P.M. 

0-040 


99 

1 15 

0-018 


99 

2 20 

0-013 



3 0 



Rain. 

4 0 

0-028 


Clouds. 

5 0 

0-014 


I) 
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Daily Chemical Intensity, Manchester, 1864 (continued). 
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Jn&e30&, im 
3meam.s=7SB milliaig. 

M^i Temp. Dry bulb 12®'6. 

„ Wet bulb 12“1. 

July 4th, 1864 (contmued). M^m Temp. Dry bulb 

B^m.—759-5 millims. „ W^ bulb 11 “-B. 

Solar time. 

Chemical 
inteueity 
, of light. 

Amount 
of doud. 

Sun’s diak. 

Solar time. 

Chemical 
intensi^ 
of light. 

Amount 
of cloud. 

Sun’s diidc. 

h m 




b m 




7 15 a.m. 

0-021 

10 

Clouded over. 

12 0 

0-065 

9 

Rain. 

8 15 

0-10 

10 


12 30 P.M. 

0-070 

9 


9 10 

0-21 

8 

Sunshbe cloud. 

1 0 

0-097 

8 


10 0 

0*060 

9 

Clouds. 

1 30 

0-090 

8 


11 0 

0-37 

5 

Sunshioe cloud. 

2 0 

0*14 

8 


11 30 

0*12 

6 

Clouds. 

2 30 

0-14 


Clouds. 

U 0 

0-46 


Unclouded. 

3 0 

0-34 


Unclouded. 

12 30 p.m. 

0*077 


Clouded over. 

3 30 

0*25 

5 


1 45 

0*090 



4 0 

0*11 

7 

Clouded. 

3 0 

0*061 

6 

,, 

4 30 

0*095 

7 


4 0 

0-075 



5 0 

0*074 

6 


4 30 



Rain. 

5 30 

0*072 

6 


5 20 

0054 

6 

Light clouds. 

6 0 

0*056 

€ 


6 10 

0*010 

6 

Sun shining. 

6 30 

0*067 

2 

Sunshine. 





7 0 

0*043 

0 


July iBfc, 1864. 

Mean Temp. Dry bulb 14°‘6. 

7 30 

0*023 

0 

99 

Barom,='' 

d8'2 millim 


Wet bulb 11°-1. 

July 5tl 

1864. 

Mean Te 

mp. Dry bulb 14°-0. 

8 15 A.M. 

0-067 

9 

Clouded over. 

Barom.=761-6 millims. „ 

Wet bulb 10°-7. 

9 5 

0-11 

4 

Light clouds. 





9 40 

0*12 

9 


8 10 A.M. 

0-12 

10 

Clouds. 

10 0 


8 

Rain. 

8 30 

0*10 

10 


10 30 

0-17 


Light clouds. 

9 0 

0*033 

10 


11 0 

0*19 

7 

Clouds. 

9 30 

0*14 

10 


11 45 

0-086 


Clouded over. 

10 0 

0-11 

10 

»» 

12 30 p.m. 

0-040 


„ 

10 30 

0*077 

10 


1 0 

0-20 


Sunshine. 

11 0 

0*14 

10 

» ! 

2 15 

0*25 

5 

Unclouded. 

11 30 

0-16 

10 

»> 1 

3 45 

0*085 


Clouded. 

12 0 

0*18 

10 


4 30 

0-063 


9} 

12 30 P.M. 

0*12 

10 


5 30 

0*050 


„ 

1 0 

0*10 

10 






1 45 

0*32 

7 

Light clouds. 


July 2nd. 1864. 


2 16 

0*13 

10 

Clouded over. 


Barom. = 752 millims. 

2 45 

0*28 

6 

Unclouded. 


-- 



3 30 

0*25 

6 

Clouds. 

*8 10 A.M. 

0*042 

10 

Rain. 

4 0 

0-18 

6 

Light cloud 

10 0 


10 

Rain. 

4 30 

0-26 

6 


12 0 

0-028 


99 

5 0 

0-072 

7 

„ 

3 45 p.m. 

0*071 


Fair, clouded. 

5 30 

0-093 

6 

„ 

4 20 

0*046 



6 0 

0-067 

4 

Clouds. 

4 50 

0*043 


Rain. 

7 30 

0*035 

4 

Unclouded. i 

' 

July 4th, 1864. 

Mean Temp. Dry bulb 20°-3. 

1 July 6th, 1864. 

Mean Temp. Dry bulb 17°-6. 

Bwom.== 

759’5 miUimB. „ 

Wet bulb lP-8. 

Barom.=765 3 millims. „ 

Wet bulb 13°-4. 

7 30 A.M. 

0*076 

8 

Clouded. 

7 30 A.M. 

0*058 

1 

Hazy. 

8 0 

0*11 

6 


8 0 

0*083 

1 


8 30 

0*077 

9 


8 30 

0*10 

3 

„ 

9 0 

0-041 

10 

Rain. 

9 0 

0-077 

7 

Clouds. 

9 30 

0*023 

10 

Clouded over. 

9 30 

0-20 

7 

Hazy. 

10 10 

0*055 

9 


10 15 

0-13 

4 

„ 

10 30 

0*056 

9 


10 45 

0-078 

10 

Clouded over. 

11 0 

0-038 

9 

Rain. 

11 20 

0-071 

6 

Light clouds. 

11 30 

0*034 

10 


11 50 

0*10 

7 



4 E 
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PEOimSOE EOSCX)E ON A METHOD OF METEOEOLOOICAL 


Daily Chemical Intensity, Manchester, 1864 (continued). 


i July 6th, 1864 (oontittued). Mesan Temp. Dry bulb 17°*6. 

] July 8th, 1864 (continued). Mean Temp. Diy bulb lSP-6. 

1 Barom.=766 3 millims. 

.. Wet bulb 13°*4. 

j Barom.=7b5'l millims. 

„ Wet bulb 33°-8. 

[ Solar time. 

Chemic^ 

intensity 

Amount 
of cloud. 

Sun’s disL 

Solar time. 

Chemical 

intensity 

Amount 
of cloud. 

Sun’s disk. 

I 

of light. 



of light. 


j h m 




h m 




12 30 P.M. 

0*22 

3 

Light clouds. 

12 0 

0*11 


Clouded over. 

. 1 0 

0-21 

6 

12 30 P.M. 

0*13 

9 

Light clouds. 

1 1 30 

0-17 

9 

„ 

1 10 

0*15 

7 

2 0 

0-28 

7 


1 40 

0*16 


„ 

2 30 

0-36 

7 

„ 

2 15 

0*26 

4 

Unclouded. 

: 3 0 

0-15 


„ 

3 0 

0*29 

3 

99 

3 30 

0*17 

4 

„ 

3 30 

0*26 


ft 

4 0 

0-21 


Unclouded. 

4 0 

0*22 



4 30 

0*24 

4 

Light clouds. 

4 30 

0*15 

1 

99 

5 15 

0*092 


„ 

5 0 

0*12 

1 

99 

6 30 

0*063 

4 


6 10 

0*011 



July 7th, 1864. 

Mean Temp. Dir bulb 16“’4. 

July 9th, 1864. 

Mean Temp. Dry bulb 15°'5. j 

1 Barom. = 764‘7 millims. 


Wet bulb 13°*2. 

Barom.=764-1 millims 

» 

Wet bulb ir-7. 

7 30 A.M. 

0*040 

10 

Clouds above. 

8 0 A.M. 

0*060 

3 

Hazy. 

8 0 

0*058 

10 

„ 

9 0 

0*15 


8 30 

0*10 

10 

99 

10 0 

0*14 


.. 

9 15 

0*079 

10 


11 0 

0*18 


Unclouded. 

9 45 

0*073 

10 

» 

12 20 P.M. 

0*15 



; 10 10 

0*069 

10 

ff 

1 30 

0*23 


» 

10 45 

0*056 

7 

99 

2 30 

0*22 


>» 

11 30 

0*020 

7 

99 

3 30 

0*22 

. 

»» 

12 0 

0*055 

9 

»» 

4 30 

0*14 


» 1 

12 30 P.M. 

1 0 

1 45 

0*021 

0*12 

0*064 

10 

9 

99 

5 30 

0*10 


! 

99 




! 

2 25 

3 0 

0*022 

0*15 

10 

7 

Light clouds. 


September ^th, 1864. j 

3 30 

0*092 


Clouded over. 




1 






4 0 

0*070 


„ 

8 50 A.M. 

0*11 

. 

Cloudless sky. | 

4 30 

0*11 



9 25 

0*13 


5 0 

0*10 


Clouds. 

10 0 

0*070 



7 20 

0*025 



10 30 

11 0 

11 30 

0 071 
0*11 

0*12 



July 8th, 1864. 

Mran Temp. Dry bulb 19°-6. 

. 

99 

, Barom. =765-1 millims. 


Wet bulb 13°-8. 

12 10 

0*10 


» 

1 




12 40 P.M. 

1 5 

0*11 

0*15 



I 7 10 a.m. 

0*055 

8 

Clouded over. 



! 7 50 

0*068 

7 

Clouds. 

1 55 

0*17 


99 

1 8 25 

0*089 

9 

„ 

2 30 

0*12 


» 

9 0 

0*12 


„ 

1 3 0 

0*096 



9 30 

0*12 



3 40 

0*078 


99 

10 30 

0*13 



4 10 

0*056 


99 

11 0 

0*12 

10 

Clouded over. 

4 45 

0*038 



11 30 

0*13 


» 

5 15 j 

0*018 























































RB0ISTBATION OF THE CHEMICAL ACTION OF TOTAL DAYLIOHT. 
Daily Chemical Intensity, Heidelberg, Dingwall, and Manchester, 1864. 
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. July 4,1864.—Heidelberg. 

September 27, 1864.—Dingwall, N.B. (continued). 

Solar time. 

Chemical 
intensity 
of light. 

Amount 
of cloud. 

Sun’s disk. 

Solar time. 

Chemical 
intensity 
of light. 

Amount 
of cloud. 

Sun’s disk. 

h m 




h m 




6 56 A.M. 

0-072 


Clouded. 

10 23 A M. 

0-22 


Unclouded. 

7 1 

0-170 


Unclouded. 

10 30 

0-18 


Haze. 

8 6 

0-208 


Clouds. 

10 35 

0-16 



8 21 

0-206 


Unclouded. 

10 50 

0*13 


Cloudy. 

8 50 

0-244 



11 25 

0-16 


Clouds. 

9 21 

0-290 



11 26 

0-15 



9 40 

0*394 

2 

9J ’ 

12 45 p.M. 

0*24 


Unclouded. 

9 42 

0-470 

2 


2 37 

0-19 


„ 

10 23 

0-475 

2 

„ 

2 45 

0-13 


Clouds. 

10 35 

0-590 

2 


2 58 

0-18 


Unclouded. 

11 30 

0-620 


n I 

3 57 

0*066 


Clouded. 

11 49 

0*60 




1 


12 18 p.m. 

0-52 






1 5 

0-516 


it 


September 

>7, 1864.—1 

ifanchester. 

2 21 

0-248 


Clouded. 




3 5 

0-300 


Unclouded. 

8 50 A.M. 

0-13 . 

Unclouded. 

3 50 

0-270 



9 30 

0*16 1 . 


4 30 

0-126 


Overclouded. 

10 0 

n-t.s ' 


4 50 

0-163 

i . 

Unclouded. 

10 40 

0-18 : . 

” ! 

5 25 

0*124 

! * 

” 

10 50 

0-18 







11 SO 

0-13 


it 

September 27, 1864.—Dingwall, N.B. 

12 0 

0*098 


Cloud. 





12 40 p.M. 

0*l6 


ft 

9 16 A.M. 

0-18 

. 

Unclouded. 

1 10 

0-13 


9t 

9 26 

0-17 


„ 

1 40 

0-17 


it 

9 36 

0-16 


„ 

2 10 

0-14 


it 

10 0 

0-17 



2 55 

0-12 


ft 

10 5 

0-19 


„ 

: 3 40 

0-081 


it 

10 10 

0-19 



1 4 20 j 

0052 
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XHI. On the Ckymmismres of the Cerebral Hemi^heres of the Marsujpialia and Mono- 
tremMa as ornn^ared with those of the Placental Mammals. By William Hejjet 
Flowee, F.B.8.^ F.M.C.S., Conservator of the Museum of the Boyal College of 
Surgeons of Inland. 

Received January 24,—Read February 9, 1865. 


The terms used in describing the anatomy of the vertebrated animals have in most cases 
been originally bestowed on parts of the human body, being frequently derived from 
some quality, relation, or real or fancied resemblance to some known object, possessed 
by the structure in question in Man. It will therefore be most convenient to pass from 
the best to the least known, and to commence by a short recapitulation of the characters 
and relations, in the human brain, of those parts to the consideration of which, in the 
brains of the lower mammalia, this communication is specially devoted. 

Plate XXXVL fig. 1 is a view of the inner surface of one of the hemispheres of the 
human cerebrum, such parts as pass across the middle line to the other hemisphere 
having been divided, and those that do not belong to the hemisphere proper being 
removed. A conveoient central point to start from in the description is the part cut 
through to make the section last referred to. A is the surface of the divided mass of 
fibres, by which the hemisphere is connected with the inferior parts of the encephalon, 
and with the spinal cord—the crus or peduncle of the brain. The section is made 
between the corpus striatum and the thalamus opticus. The thalamus, as not belonging 
to the hemisphere proper, and interfering with the view of essential parts, is removed. 

The upper and posterior portions of the circumference of the part just described are sur¬ 
rounded by the narrow slit-like opening, the “ventricular aperture”(00), which leads 
into the great cavity in the interior of the hemisphere, the lateral ventricle. The inferior 
margin of the ventriculm: aperture is formed by the “taenia semicircularis,” the superior 
by a stronger and better marked band of white fibres, forming the free edge of the inner 
wall of the hemisphere, the “ fornix.” Leaving this for the present, we must next notice 
as an important landmark, the great or superior commissure, or “ corpus callosum” (B), 
here seen in its entire length, slightly arched, thick and rounded behind (the “ sple- 
nium” E), and curving downwards in front (the “genu” C), ending in a pointed “ros¬ 
trum ” or beak (D) directed backwards. The hinder edge is also curved upon itself, 
ending in a rounded edge (N) projecting downwards and forwards and folded under the 
main body of the corpus callosum, much in the same way, though in a less degree, as 
the rostrum in front. This part requires special attention in connexion with the pre¬ 
sent subject, as in the lower mammals it acquires a much greater relative importance. 
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Its fibres principally connect, a<a* 08 s the middle line, the parts of the cerebral hemi¬ 
spheres forming the inner wall of the middle horn of the Tentricle, especially the folded 
part constituting the hippocampus major. As its free edge forms the hinder boundary 
of the r^on called the “psalterium” in human anatomy, the fibres composing it may 
be distinguished as the “ psalterial fibres” of the corpus callosum. At a little distance 
behind and mther lower than the point of the rostrum of the corpus callosum, is the 
very distinct oval outline of the section of the white “ anterior commissure” (F), and 
between this and the under surface of the corpus callosum, and prolonged into the con¬ 
cavity of the genu, is a portion of the inner wall of the hemisphere (G) closing the 
lateral ventricle towards the middle line, and with the corresponding portion of the 
opposite side forming the median septum which divides the two cavities from each 
other, as will be better seen in the transverse section. This important region Prof^sor 
Hexley has distinguished as the “ septal area” 

To return to the upper arched border of the ventricular aperture. The middle part, 
which when united to the corresponding portion of the other hemisphere constitutes 
the “ body of the fornix” (K), is composed of a considerable number of white fibres 
closely adherent posteriorly to the under surface of the body of the corpus callosum, and 
running in a longitudinal direction. Tracing these fibres forwards, a small round white 
cord (L) is seen to pass down from them behind the anterior commissure, constituting 
the part commonly spoken of as the “ anterior pillar ” of the fornix, but which, to avoid 
confusion, had better be designated as the “column” of the fornix {Columnafomicis^ 
Eeichebt). The further course of this into the corpus albicans and optic thalamus need 
not be detailed here. But a large portion of the fibres (I) running forwards from the 
body of the fornix do not pass down into these cords, being continued above the anterior 
commissure, and then curve downwards in front of that structure to join the inner wall 
of the anterior lobe of the hemisphere. For these fibres the name of “ precommissural 
fibres” has been suggested by Professor Huxley. The presence of the precommissural 
fibres, as well as that of much grey matter, gives to the lower part of the septal area a 
much greater thidkness than the upper part (to which the name of “ septum lucidum ” 
is applied) possesses. But the two divisions of the area are perfectly continuous in 
structure, the upper thin part also containing fibres prolonged from the fornix, radiating 
forwards and upwards to the under surface of the corpus caUosumf. 

Posteriorly the fibres of the fornix, following the border of the aperture they encircle, 
change their longitudinal direction, and gradually turn outwards, downwards, and finally 
forwards, and even slightly inwards. Although in*their anterior and middle portions the 
fibres of the fornix run at right angles with the fibres of the corpus callosum, this change 
of direction in their posterior part brings them parallel to, and allows them to blend with, 
the transv^se fibres of that body. The prominent sharp free margin of the ventricular 
aperture formed by the “ posterior pillars ” of the fornix is c^ed “ corpus fimhriatum ” 

* I^ctores at the Royal College of Surgeons, Medical Tim^ and Gazette, March 5th, 18M. 

t Se« SoiiT ‘ On Gie Human Brain,’ 2nd Edit. 1847, p. 261. 
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(M).' A little way external and parallel to this, on the sur&ce of the henoasphere, is a 
sulcns, corresponding’ in direction and extent with the hinder third of the ventricnlar 
aperture. This is the “ dentate ” or ^ hippocampal ” sulcus (Q). It terminates above 
under the posterior end of the corpus caUosum. If the cortical grey matter of the hemi¬ 
sphere is laaced from the external border of the hemisphere towards the ventricular 
apmrture, it wiU be found to dip down into this sulcus, and rising again to the surfece to 
terminate abruptly just external to the corpus fimbriatum. The free border in which it 
terminates, lying between the “ hippocampal sulcus ” and the “ corpus fimbriatum,” is 
called the fascia dentata ” (P), its surface being generally somewhat notched or indented 
at intervals. The cerebral wall folded inwards at the sulcus just described, forms a cor¬ 
responding projection in the cavity of the ventricle called the “ hippocampus major.” 

The relation of some of the parts above mentioned will be better understood by a 
reference to Plate XXXVL fig. 2. It is drawn from a vertical transverse section of the 
human brain, at the point indicated by the line drawn across Plate XXXVI. %. 1, viz., 
through the middle of the anterior commissure. B is the corpus callosum, passing from 
hemisphere to hemisphere, across the bottom of the great longitudinal fissure*. As its 
fi.bres pass outwards from the middle line, they curve slightly upwards before separating 
to radiate throughout the medullary substance of the hemispheres. Immediately under¬ 
neath the corpus callosum lie the cavities of the hemispheres or “ lateinl ventricles,” com¬ 
pletely separated from each other in this section by a septum (G), attached above to the 
under surface of the corpus callosum, and below resting on the small transvei^ “ anterior 
commissure ” (F). This part, the “septal area” of the former section, may be demonstrated 
to consist throughout of two lateral portions, applied closely together in the middle line 
below, but in the upper part slightly separated, the interval constituting the fifth ventricle, 
or ventricle of the septum lucidum. The lower part of the septum, much thicker than 
the septum lucidum, contains the precommissural fibres of the fornix with much grey 
matter interposed. It seems never to have received any special name, or to have been 
sufficiently distinguished from the septum lucidum, although it is the most constant, and 
•therefore important division of the septal area, as will be shown hereafter. The grey 
masses (E- E) forming the outer boundaries of the ventricles are the “ corpora striata.” 
The anterior commissure is seen as a small cylindrical bundle of white fibres (F) passing 
between the corpora striata. 

The true nature of these parts cannot be perfectly understood without a glance at their 
development. This is a subject confessedly still involved in some obscurity. I follow, 
however, the observations of F. Schmidt, who has given a detailed and apparently truthful 
account of the processf. Without entering into previous changes, it may be stated that 
each hemisphere consists, in a very early condition, of a hollow thin-waUed body, with a 
fissure (O) in its inner surface, leading to the cavity within (Plate XXXVI. fig. 3,1}. 

* — the cross portion of white substance which Ke» between the hemispheres at the bottom of the longi¬ 

tudinal fissure,” Quain and SHAEPnr^s ‘ Anatomy,’ 5ih edit. vol. ii. p. 464. 

t Zeitsehrift fur Wissenscshafflidie Zoolt^e, voL ad. (1861) p. 43. 
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Through this a portion of Hie pm mater (afterwards developed into the choroid plext^) 
enters. The fissure is at first perpeidicnlar in direction. In front of it (at G) the two 
hemispheres Bm united across the middle line, immediately behind it (A) they are cm- 
nected with the ports formed by the second cerebral vesicle, the snb^nent optic thalamns 
and eras cerebri The last-named point (the crus or “ MmstieV^) forms a pivot around 
whidh the whole hemisphere curves itself as development proceeds. The fissure under¬ 
goes a emre^onding change of form and direction. The anterior edge becomes ihi 
upper convex border. The upper end gradually becomes depressed until it is finally 
the lowest part, and the characteristic form of the ventricular aperture is already recKig- 
nized at this early age (Plate XXXVI. fig. 3, III). The point of union between the 
hemispheres is still confined to the part immediately in front of the anterior end of the 
fi^^ure, the “ septal area.” About this time the wall of the hemisphere commences to 
undergo a folding upon itself, producing certain definite grooves or sulci on the outer 
surface, and corresponding elevations upon the interior. At a very early period mi 
arched sulcus (bogmfurche) appears parallel to the upper border of the fissure, marking 
off an arched convolution or gyrus between it and the fissure, the “ marginal arch” 
[randhogm^ Schmidt). It is the hinder part of this groove which afterwards forms the 
“hippocampal sulcus.” Into the further development of the convolutions and sulci it 
is unnecessary to enter. A more important subject in connexion with the present com¬ 
munication is the mode of formation of the corpus callosum, the fornix, and adjacent 
parts. Kollikee* has given so good an abridgement of Schmidt’s views, that I have 
thought it best to foUow pretty closely his words. 

The convolutions of the hemispheres are distinctly seen from the third month to 
consist of two layers, an external with perpendicular fibres, which at a later period con¬ 
stitutes the grey or cortical substance of the convolutions, and an inner layer with fibres 
running horizontally. The fibres of the inner layer, constituting the medullary substance 
of the hemispheres, are found already in the third month, before the corpus callosum 
exists, to converge towards two points; first, towards the crus A), where they 

form the so-called stahkranz ; and secondly, towards a point situated immediately above 
the place of union of the two hemispheres. This last arrangement of fibres is the first 
indication of the mdiation of the corpus callosum [balkenstrahlung). It is at this 
spot (B) that in the fourth month the horizontal fibres break through the cortical 
substance and unite with the corresponding fibres of the opposite hemisphere. 

This is the commencement of the corpus callosum, which in its earliest form (see 
Plate XXXVI. fig, 3, IV) is a very small nearly cylindrical commissure, situated in the 
“marginal arch ” immediately above the most anterior part of the ventricular aperture. 
In order to indicate more closely the relation of the marginal arch to the corpus callo¬ 
sum, it is to be noticed that the former separates into two parts, a lower division imme¬ 
diately bordering the ventricular aperture, consisting only of horizontal or antero-pos- 
terior fibres, without the cortical layer, and an upper division po^essing both lay^. 

♦ EntmcklungsgesehiHite des Men^hen tuid der hdlLOTeii Thiere, p. 237,1861. 
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Nwthe corpus callosuia breaks thxougb just at the limit between these two divi- 
ffiOBS, and by its tether growth backwards, the upper division comes to lie on its outer 
surfocB and is converted into the stria alba Lancisi and stria obtecta of the corpus cal¬ 
losum, and into the fascia dentata of the hippocampus major; whilst the inferior or 
i^^r m-eh, with ite longitudinal fibres, forms the fornix and septum {scheidewcmd). 
The fornix is thus, as was known to Asnold and Retzius, a transformation of the upper 
mai^gin of the transverse fii^ure. The lower margin of the fissure is formed into the 
ticnia semicircukris or stria cornea, which, as is well known, is connected at each end 
with the extremities of the fornix. It will be seen from the preceding observations that 
the anterior perpendicular part of the fornix is originally united with the corresponding 
ps^t of the other side, and the body of the fornix developes itself out of the uppermost 
pcurt of this spot, adjoining the primitive corpus callosum. Lower down the parts sepa¬ 
rate and then resolve themselves into the columnse formcis, or anterior crura, and the two 
halves of the septum lucidum, the ventricle of which is thus no primitive formation. In 
this part also originates, not by growing together from opposite sides, but by histological 
differentiation, the anterior commissure (F), which is evident a short time before the 
corpus callosum. The septum lucidum and body of the fornix, in the banning very 
small, gradually increase in extent with the development of the corpus callosum. 

According to Schmidt, the opinion formerly entertained that the genu of the corpus 
callosum was the part first formed, and that the hinder part developed afterwards, is not 
correct. The rudimentary corpus callosum on its first appearance already contains the 
elements of all its subsequent parts, as from the very first, fibres radiate from it into the 
hinder and middle, as well as the anterior lobes, and the intimate connexion of the 
former with the posterior crura of the fornix can already be recognized. It increases, 
with the rest of the hemisphere, chiefly in longitudinal extent, spreading both backwards 
and forwards from the point of its first appearance, but principally in the former direc¬ 
tion. The curved part in front, called the genu, is not formed unto the end of the fifth 
month, and about a month later, the thickening and extension of the hinder end over 
the corpora quadrigemina gives the permanent form to this part of the brain. 

I wOl next proceed to trace the modifications of the parts of the brain above indicated, 
in certain of the placental mammalia. The preparations from which the figures are 
taken were all made in the same manner as that adopted in the case of the human brain, 
viz., (I.) a vertical longitudinal section in the middle line, exhibitir^ the inner surface 
of a single (the right) hemisphere, the thalamus opticus and crus having been removed 
so as to show clearly the whole surface with the parts forming the upper boundary of 
the ventricular aperture; (IL) a vertical transverse section through the middle of the 
anterior commissure. 

The Sheep.—^In the longitudinal section of the sheep’s brain (Plate XXXVII. fig. 1), 
the elongated imirow corpus c^osum (B) is seen lying in a line nearly horizontal, or 
con^sponding with the long axis of the hemisphere; slightly concave in the middle 
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above, with a thickened posterior end (E) turned somewhat downwards, and a dis^cjt 
genu (C) and rostrum (D) in front. The latter has a smaller proportional developmaat 
than in the human brain. On the other hand, the slightly proj^ing posterior fold 
observed in the human corpus callosum is prolonged forwards as a thin layer of tmnsver^ 
fibres (N) arching across the under surfece^ of the longitudinal fibres of the fornix, mid 
ending in no abrupt edge in front. The difference in the form and extent of this 
of the great transverse commissure may be clearly seen to depend upon the diffm*en<^ in 
the form, and more extensive proportions of the parts that have to be brought into reia- 
tion to each other by it, viz. those forming the inner wall of the descending cornu of the 
lateral ventricle. At a considerable distance below the anterior part of the corpus cal¬ 
losum the small anterior commissure (F) is seen, with the wide septal area (O) in front 
of and above it. The portion of this part to which the term “ septum lucidum ” can 
be applied, is reduced to a small strip beneath the anterior third of the corpus callosum, 
exactly defined below and in front by the extent of the rostrum of that body. The 
greater part of the septum is formed by a thick layer, consisting of a great development 
of the precommissural fibres of the fornix, associated with much grey matter. The small 
white column (L) of the fornix is seen passing down behind the anterior commissure. 
The ventricular aperture is less regularly curved than in man, being bent almost at a 
right angle. Above and behind it is seen a broad corpus fimbriatum (M), behind which 
the abrupt termination of the cortical substance of the hemisphere in the fascia dentata 
(P) is very distinctly seen. The regularly curved hippocampal sulcus (Q) ends beneatb 
the hinder end of the corpus callosum, the grey matter of the fascia dentata being con¬ 
tinued superficially round its extremity into that of the next succeeding gyrus. 

In the transverse section (Plate XXXVII. fig. 2), at the bottom of the deep longitu¬ 
dinal fissure, is seen the corpus callosum (B), a transverse white band of moderate thick¬ 
ness, and slightly arched upwards externally, where its fibres radiate out in the medullary 
substance of the hemisphere. The anterior commissure (F) is readily recognized near 
the lower part of the section. The cavities of the lateral ventricles are somewhat tri¬ 
angular in form and bounded above by the under surface of the corpus callosum, 
towards the middle line by the septum, and externally by the corpora striata. The 
septum obviously consists of two halves, one belonging to each hemisphere, but more or 
less joined together in the middle line. The upper part (septum lucidum) is extremely 
thin, and here the absence of union between the two halves allows the existence of a 
minute cavity, the fifth ventricle. The lower and larger part is very thick, with rounded 
outer surface. It contains much grey matter, with white longitudinal fibres externally. 
Within it, near the middle line, on each side, can be seen two bundles of white fibres, 
standing nearly perpendicularly and slightly diverging from each other below; they are 
the upper part of the columns of the fornix. 

The most essential deviations in the commissures of this brain firom those of Man con¬ 
sist in the reduction of the rostrum of the corpus cdlosum and the septum lucidum, and 
the augmentation of the inferior thick part of the septal area and of the psalterial fibim 
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The Eabbit.—^Plate XXXVII. %. 3 represents the inner surface of the o^bini hemi- 
8pha*e of a rabbit. Ijbe corpus callosum (B) is no longer horizontal in its general 
direction, but, like the upper margin of die hemisphere, is elevated at the posterior end. 
In front it is slightly thickened, but the rostrum is s<mrcely perceptible. Although 
4;his wmmissure in its median section appears elongated from before backwards, it is 
very thin from above downwards. The inferior layer of transverse (psalterial) fibres 
are well developed, and, except posteriorly, distinct from the main part of the great 
transverse commissure. The septal area is large in extent. The anterior commissure 
is proportionally lai^er than in man or in the sheep. The hippocampal sulcus, corre¬ 
sponding with the large size of its internal projection into the ventricle, is deep, and 
prolonged for some distance beneath the hinder end of the corpus callosum. The hollow 
for the reception of the optic thalamus and corpora quadrigemina is very large, and the 
fascia dentata (P) lying in it very broad. The smooth inner wall of the hemisphere 
^ows no other sulcus than that of the hippocampus. 

The transverse section (Plate XXXVII. fig. 4) shows the corpus collosum at the 
bottom of the longitudinal fissure, curving up at the two extremities, in consequence 
of the form of the lateral ventricles. The anterior commissure is of actual greater 
depth in the section than the corpus callosum. Between the two is the septum, now 
only represented by the thick lower portion, very considerably increased in develop¬ 
ment The thin upper part, together with the fifth ventricle, has entirely disappeared 
with the rostrum of the corpus callosum. 

In the Two-toed Sloth {Cholwjpus didactylm), Plate XXXVII. fig. 5, the same parts 
can be recognized, though somewhat changed in proportions. As compared with the 
sheep especially, the whole hemisphere is greatly shortened in the antero-posterior 
direction, and a greater shortening still has taken place in the corpus callosum. Instead 
of baring, as in the sheep, the proportion to the hemisphere of 53 to 100, it is hut as 
32 to 100. It rises at the posterior part, where it is slightly enlarged. The anterior 
end is simple and obtusely pointed, without a trace of the reflected rostrum. The 
anterior commissure is considerably larger, relatively to the hemisphere, than in the 
sheep. The ventricular aperture is nearly vertical in general direction. At the poste¬ 
rior edge of the body of the fornix there is a considerable thickening, caused by the 
transverse psalterial fibres of the corpus callosum. The hippocampal sulcus may be 
traced upwards to near the hinder end of the corpus callosum; it then makes a sudden 
curve backwards, and almost immediately after another nearly equally sudden bend 
forwards, then arches over the end of the corpus callosum, and gradually approaching 
the upper surface of that body, at about its middle disappears in the lower margin of 
the callosal gyrus. Thus a thin portion of the dentate gyrus (fascia dentata) is continued 
over the hinder edge, on to the upper surface of the corpus callosum. In its principal 
part the gyrus itself is longitudinally grooved by a shallow sulcus, anterior and parallel 
to the hippocampal sulcus. The characteristic indentations are faintly indicated on the 
posterior edge. 
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The transverse (Hate X X XYII. fig, 6) shows the j^rp^ callosnm cnrving np 

at the outer extrmiM^ owing to the upward development of the lahs^ ventricles, as 
in the rabbit, and in the foetal condition of the higher mammals. The corpora staia^ 
(K, R) are very im^. The anterior commissure exceeds in vertical depth the corpim 
callosum. The septum, broad below where it rests cm the anterior commissure, 
diminishes above to a narrow edge, where it touches the under surface of the corpus 
callosum; hut there is no part which can properly be called septum lucidum. On 
each side of the middle line are seen the vertical white fibres, forming the commence¬ 
ment of the columns of the fornix. 

Plate XXXVII, figs. 7 & 8 are taken from the brain of the Common Hedgehog 
(JEmmcmis europcms). The transition from the Sloth’s brain to this is easy, althoi^h it 
pre^nts a wide dijSerenc^ from that of the Rabbit The inner surface of the cerebrum 
shows no trace of any sulcus, except the deep one of the hippocampus (Q), which is 
placed veiy near the hinder border of the truncated hemisphere, and terminates a little 
way behind and below the posterior end of the corpus callosum. The last named body 
is extremely reduced in size, its length being but one fifth that of the entire hemisphere. 
Its obliquity is so much increased that its general direction is rather vertical than hori¬ 
zontal, The psalterial fibres form a distinct projection (N) in the section closer to the 
body of the corpus callosum than in the two previously described brains. The septal 
area is much reduced, and the anterior commissure increased in bulk. The great size of 
the olfactory ganglion is very remarkable. 

The transverse section shows a corresponding simplicity, and agrees in all its essential 
characters with that of the Sloth, The oblique position of the corpus callosum gives its 
section an apparent thickness, which it would not possess if divided, as in the higher 
mammals, at a right angle to the plane of its upper surface. 

These are examples of some of the modifications of the commissural apparatus of the 
cerebral hemispheres among the placental mammals. They might be considerably multi¬ 
plied, but they are sufficient for the purpose of affording a basis of comparison with the 
same parts in the Marsupials and Monotremes. 

Before entering upon this part of the subject, it may be desirable to give an outline of 
the present condition of knowledge upon it. A reference to the works of comparative 
anatomists who wrote before the year 1837, shows that up to that period no important 
distinction had been suspected to exist in the cerebral organization of the placental and 
the implacental mammals. In the Philosophical Transactions of that year, however, 
appeared the memoir of Professor Owen “ On the Structure of the Brain in Marsupial 
Animals,” in which was announced the absence in these animals, of the “ corpus callo¬ 
sum and septum lucidum.” A transverse commissure between the hemispheres superior 
to the anterior commissure is described, but called by Professor Owen ‘‘fornix” or 
“ hippocmup^. commissure.” Of this it is stated, “ This commksure may, nevertheless, 
be regarded as representing, besides the fornix, the rudimental commencement of the 
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corpiM cBllosam; but this detemination does not inTalidate the fact that the great 
<x>inmi8sare which unites the supraventricular masses of the hemispheres in the B^Ter 
and all other placentally developed Mammalia, and which exists in additicm to the 
hippocampal commissure, is wanting in the brain of the Wombat: and as the same 
deficioacy exists in the brain of the Great and Bush Kangaroos, the Vulpine Phalai^er, 
the Ursine, and Mauge’s Dasyures, and the Virginian Opossum, it is most probably the 
characteristic of the marsupial division of Mammalia.” The relatively laige size of the 
anterior commissure in the marsupials is referred to in the paper as worthy of notice, 
as also is the proportionally very large size of the hippocampi majores. 

The description given in this important memoir was subsequently reproduced in the 
Cyclopaedia of Anatomy and Physiology, art. Marsupialia, and it was shown that the 
same peculiarity also existed in the Monotremata, and therefore was characteristic of the 
whole implacental division. In the paper by the same author “ On the Characters, 
Principles of Division and Primary Groups of the Class Mammalia”*, the Subclass 
Lyencephala (“loose” or “disconnected” brain), equivalent to the Implacentalia, are 
characterized as having “ the cerebral hemispheres but feebly and partially connected 
together by the ‘ fornix’ and ‘ anterior commissure,’ while in the rest of the class a part 
called ‘ corpus callosum ’ is added, which completes the connecting or commissural 
apparatus”f. The views of Professor Owen have been adopted without hesitation or 
qualification, in this country at least, and have been incorporated in almost every text¬ 
book on Anatomy and Physiology subsequently published. The same has been the case 
to a gi’eat extent upon the continent, and what is more important, they have recmved 
confirmation apparently from original dissections of several of the marsupials by the 
editors of the third edition of Cuviek’s ‘ Anatomie Comparee,’ MM. F, Cuvier and 
Laueillaed (1844), and in the case of the Echidna by MM. Etdout and Laurent 
(Voyage de la Favorite, 1839). 

But expressions of dissent have also been raised. Leuret, speaking of the brain of 

* Proc. Linn. Soc. 1858. 

t [The necessity of doing full justice to the labours of one who has made this subject so peculiarly his ovm, 
will excuse my quoting the following succinct account of the distinctive characteristics of the views of this 
eminent anatomist, as set forth in his most recent publication bearing upon the question. 

“ In investigating and studying the value and application of the cerebral characters of Man in the dLaerifica* 
tion of the Mammalia, I have been led to note the relations of equivalent modifications of cerebral structure to 
the extent of the groups of mammals respectively characterized by such conditions of brain. The Monotrem^ 
and Marsupials, which offer numerous extreme modifications of the limbs, all agree in possessing a hrmn in 
which there is no connecting or commissural mass of fibres overarching the lateral ventricles of the cerebrum. 
The surface of this part shows, however, a few symmetrical convolutions in Echidria and Maeropus, especially 
die largest species; but in the majority of marsupials the hemispheres are smootii. The ‘ oirpus callosum,’ or 
great commissure, makes its appearance abruptly in the Bats, Shrews, Bats, and Sloths, which in general 
organization and powers are next the ‘loose-brained’ marsupials or Lyemeephah,-. but this commissure is 
associated with a similarly smooth unconvolute eeiebrum, and with so small a size of the cerebrum as leaves 
uncovered the cerebellum and in m<^t the optic lobes.”—^Contributions to the Natural History of the 
Anthrc^oid Apes, No. VIII., by Professor Owen, Trans. ZooL Soc. voL v. part 4, 1865, p. 270.—April 1865.} 
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the Kangaroo, says,^ ** J’y ai vu bien mamfestement un corps caHenx, sitne entro les deax 
lobes (^rebratix, c^fflame chez les autres mammiferes.” 

Foville, in a note to p. 172 of his well-known treatise on the Nervous System (1844), 
says, “ M, be BIiAINVille a toujours soutenu Texistence du corps calleux chez les didel- 
phes, et me Ta fait voir de la maniere la plus manifeste chez plusieurs de ces animaux. 
11 a si peude volume qu’on s^explique facilement comment on a pu croire k son absence.” 

F. J. C. MAYEEf, speaking of the brain of the Common Opossum (DidelpMs wrffiniima), 
says, “ Das corpus callomm betreffend, so ist dasselbe ebenfalls und namentlich bei Bideh 
pMs vorhanden, nur schmal oder kurz, allerdings etwas schmaler oder kiirzer, als bei den 
Nagem, allein noch kiirzer ist das corpus callomm beim Igel [hedgehog] wo es ebenfalls 
nur ein vorderes schmales Markblatt bildet. Aber schon bei den Nagem treten der 
Eingang in den dritten Ventrikel und der Sehhiigel hinter dem corpus callostm zu Tage, 
am meisten aber bei dem Igel, und die Beutelthiere stehen nur zwischen beiden, den 
Nagem und dem Igel in der Mitte, und es ist somit im Gehirne derselben keine abwei- 
chende Organisation wahrzunehmen, welche mit der Geschlechtstheile etwa eine Parallele 
liefem kdnnte”J. 

The more detailed description of this structure in the brain of the same animal, given 
by Pappenheim § in language remarkable for its precision, deserves to be quoted in fuU, 
as it has received little attention from subsequent authors. It agrees in the main with 
the observations recorded in this paper. 

“ Mais je crois devoir m’occuper, avant tout, de la nature du corps calleux. C’est 
une opinion tres-repandue, que ce corps n’existe pas chez les Marsupiaux. Cependant 
les dessins et la description de M. Owek prouvent que ce corps a ete tres-bien vu par cet 
anatomiste habile; mais que, d un cote, il n’a pas reconnu sa marche entiere, et que, 
de I’autre, il a ete frappe par la situation de cette commissure, qu’il a consideree plutot 
comme un fornix (voute k trois piliers). Comme cet organe se trouve dessine en partie 
dans le paquet cachete que TAcademie a bien voulu me faire I’honneur d’accepter, je me 
bomerai aujourd’hui a signaler quelques faits qui, rapproches de mes observations 
anciennes, prouveront que le corps en question est bien un corps caUeux. 

“ 1®. La commissure dont je parle est situee en avant des couches optiques, la ou leur 

. * Anat. Comp, du Systeme Nerveux, t i. p. 412 (1839). 

t Neue Untersucliuiigeu aus dem Gebiete der Anatoinie und Pbysiologie. Bonn, 1842, p. 24. 

t Profe^or Owen (Annals and Mag. Nat. Hist. vol. xvi. p. 101,1845), in replying to Mayee’s statement, 
says, “ Tbe great transverse band or commissure wMch. unit^ the two hemisphere, spanning from one to the 
other above the lateral ventricle —which is plainly visible,«« such, in the lowest Rodent or other placental mammal, 
with die smoothest, and, to outward appearance, simplest brain,—^this great commi^nre or corpus callosum, I 
again affirm, after reiterated dissections, to be absent in all the known genera of Marsupials. If the narrow 
b^d, which unites together the hippocampi majors, at the front part of the fornix, be re^^nded, atr 
I originally stated it might be, a rudiment of the ^ corpus callosum,’ the comparative anatomist is at liberty to 
apply that name to it.” 

§ “ Notice preUminaire sur Panatomie dn sarigue femdle {Didelpkis virginiam)^ Compt^ Rendus, tom. xxiv. 
p. 186 (1847). 
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premia d^yeloppemeat s’opte, an-de^us de la commksure anteiieure du cerveaa. 
Toat^ «es fibres rayonaent au-dessas du corps strie, dans les bemisph^es, on ell6s se 
terminent en faisceaux parallMes aux fibres des pedoncules cerebraux. 

“ 2°. Elle s’allonge en avant dans un corps genouilld, qui ne pent etre compare aux 
pedoncules du fornix, lesquels entrent dans les couches optiques, tandis que ce dernier 
corps rayomie dans les hemispheres. 

“ 3° Les fibres de cette commissure sent purement transversales, direction qui n’a 
aucun rapport avec celles des fibres du fornix. 

“ 4®. Les fibres du fornix ne s’etalent jamais dans les parois des "ventricules; aussi 
n’occupent-elies pas toute la longueur du ventricule lateral. 

“Cette commissure n’est done ni un fornix, ni un melange du fornix avec le corps 
calleux. 

“ La par tie posterieure est composee de fibres accumulees en un faisceau tres-epais, 
tandis que les fibres anterieures du corps calleux sont etalees dans une couche large, mais 
extremement mince et tellement transparente, que Ton voyait a travers le corps strie. 
Du reste, quand on ecartait les hemispheres, les fibres du corps calleux, etalees, se lais- 
saient detacher facilement de I’autre substance blanche, sous forme de feuillet mince, 
tapissant, pour ainsi dire, la paroi du ventricule lateral dans chaque hemisphere. 

“ Les hemispheres etaient composes d’une maniere tres-simple, savoir; des fibres des 
pedoncules cerebraux, qui etaient les plus extemes; des fibres de la commissure ante- 
rieure, en avant et en dedans, et d’un feuillet appartenant an corps calleux, situe en 
dedans du rayonnement des fibres du pedoncle; tout autour, enfin, etait \me couche 
corticale tres-epaisse et peut-etre plus considerable que toutes les fibres blanches.” 

Such are the main results of the researches of those anatomists to whom we are 
indebted for all that is known upon the cerebral commissure of the Implacental Mam¬ 
mals. I will next give an account of these structures as actually observed in several of 
the leading types of the group, and afterwards discuss the relation which the conclusions 
derived from the present examination (differing somewhat in method fiom those pre- 
\dously used) bear to the opinions most generally received. 

Kangaroo.—Several specimens of the brains of both Macropm maj(yr and Macropus 
Benmttii have been examined. They agree so closely in all essential points that one 
description will suffice for either, unless otherwise specially stated. 

On looking at the upper surface of the brain (Plate XXXVI. fig. 4), the two hemi¬ 
spheres being partly separated, a transverse white band (B) is seen extending across the 
bottom of the longitudinal fissure, roofing over the anterior portion of the third ven¬ 
tricle, and occupying the sMne general position as the corpus callosum in the ordinarj^ 
mammal, but developed to a smaller extent even than in the Hedgehog, In a brain of 
Ma^opus Berman it was found to cover, when stiU undisturbed by removal from the 
cranial cavity or contracted by spirit, about half the optic thalamus, and to measure from 
before backwards in the middle line, a quarter of an inch, or one-sixth of the entire 
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length of the hemisphere. It is situated deeply in the great longitudinal fissure, is 
thickened and nn^t deyated posteriorly, where the margin, slightly and erenly conwe, 
crosses the cavity of the third ventricle (S), the peduncles of the pineal gland (T), and 
the optic thalami (U). The anterior margin is also concave, hut extremely narrow, the 
white substance being continued on each side of a longitudinal median cleft for some 
distance towards the front of the cerebral hemisphere, as if in this anterior pmt the two 
laterd^ halves of the commissure had not been joined together in the middle line. On 
close examination it is seen to be composed of fibres of which the general direction is 
transver^, but on its upper surface can be distinguished a longitudinal median raphe, 
and on each side of this a few longitudinal white fibres, corresponding to the “striae late- 
rales” of other mammals. 

On either side, the transverse fibres are lost beneath the overlapping grey matter 
constituting the margin of the convolution of the corpus callosum, the “ labia cerebri” 
of some authors. To follow them further, the last named parts must be carefully 
removed with the handle of a scalpel or some similar instrument, when a delicate broad 
lamina formed by the lateral expansion of the narrow transverse band will come into 
view, passing at first horizontally outwards and then curving upwards above the precom¬ 
missural fibres of the fornix (I), the cavity of the lateral ventricle, and the corpus stri¬ 
atum (K), and finally losing themselves in the medullary substance of the upper part of 
the cerebral hemispheres. The fibres radiate extensively forwards and backwards but 
forming a continuous lamina, posteriorly conterminous with those on the surface of the 
hippocampus major, anteriorly becoming much more delicate, so much so, indeed, that 
it is not easy to make a complete dissection of them without causing some rents, like 
that on the left side shown in the figure, through which the cavity of the ventricle below 
is exposed. This expansion of the transverse commissure in the hemisphere, though 
described by Pappeptheim in the Opossum, appears not to have been observed by Owen 
in any of his dissections. 

Plate XXXVni, fig. 1 is a view of the inner surface of the right hemisphere of the 
Great Kangaroo. The hemisphere is short, and deep from above downwards, obtusely 
pointed in front and flattened or abruptly truncated behind. The temporal lobe is 
largely developed. Several well-marked sulci are seen upon the surface of the hemi¬ 
sphere. One of the most striking characteristics presented by this section is the 
great development of the anterior commissure (F), far exceeding that seen in any 
placental mammal. The form of its section is oval, with the long diameter neaily 
vertical, or inclining slightly forwards at the upper end. It consists of firm, white, 
transverse fibres, distinctly defined from the surrounding part, and forms a good 
landmark to the adjoining structures, as about its homologies there can be no que^ 
tion. At a very short distance above this is seen the section of the median part of 
that transverse band before described (B). This is oval, elongated from before back¬ 
wards, slightly arched on its upper border. Its anterior and posterior extremities are 
rounded, the former is the nairowest. To the under surface of the latter, a body of 
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traasvei^ fibres (H), almost equal in size to the upper portion of tihe commissure, 
is intbnately united. Beneath the anterior part of this, close to the middle Mne, a 
4istinct white cylindrical band of fibres is seen to pass down, behind and in close con¬ 
tact with the anterior commissure, at first directed somewhat backwards and afterwards 
downwaids until it loses itself in the thalamus opticus. This evidently answers to one of 
the columns of the fornix, its position being somewhat disturbed by the immense deve¬ 
lopment of the anterior commissure. Between the superior transverse commissure (by 
v^ch name I propose for the present to call the part marked B) and the anterior com¬ 
missure are some fibres continued forwards from above the anterior end of the ventri¬ 
cular aperture, and mixed in this region with much grey matter, forming the greatly 
reduced septal area (G). They curve forwards and downwards, encircling the anterior 
half of the anterior commissure, and represent, doubtless, those designated as “ precom¬ 
missural” fibres in the higher mammals. The ventricular aperture is seen to occupy 
its ordinary position. Its upper margin is formed by the edge of a broad white band, 
corpus fimbriatum (M). On tracing this band forwards, it is found to be continuous 
with the hinder edge of the whole of the upper transverse commissure. The superficial 
grey layer (P) external to the corpus fimbriatum is readily recognized as the fascia den- 
tata. This is bounded on the outer side by the hippocampal sulcus; but in respect to 
this sulcus a great peculiarity presents itself. On tracing it forwards, instead of stop¬ 
ping short beneath the projecting posterior rounded end of the corpus callosum, as in 
most, if not all placental mammals it is continued on, passing over the top in close 
contact with the upper transverse commissure, and is not lost until it reaches the inner 
surface of the anterior lobe, considerably in advance of both the upper and anterior 
commissures. The remarkable disposition of this sulcus must be particularly noted in 
reference to the nature of the commissure in close relation with it. 

In the transverse section (Plate XXXVIII. fig. 2) the immense size of the anterior 
commissure (F) is as conspicuously seen as in the longitudinal section. It occupies 
one-fourth of the whole height of the brain in the middle line. Its fibres spread them¬ 
selves outwards, the lower ones sweeping first slightly downwards, then curving up into 
the white medullary substance of the middle of the hemisphere. The higher fibres, 
taking a course more directly upwards, penetrate the grey matter of the corpora striata 
(R R), which they here divide into two distinct masses, and finally reach the medullary 
substance of the upper part of the hemisphere. Lying immediately upon the anterior 
commissure, close to the median line, are two bodies, which, taken together, present a 
surface broad from side to side, slightly concave above, nearly flat below, and rounded 
off at the outer inferior angles. These consist mostly of grey substance, with some white 
fibres, especially collected into two bands close to the median line (the roots of the 
columns of the fornix). These bodies are the two lateral halves of the very much 
thickened and depressed ventricular septum. Below they are in contact vdth the anterior 
commissure, on each side with the cavity of the lateral ventricle, above with a white 
* A partial exception was shown in the Two-toed Sloth. 
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tamsverse band. This bajid, lying at the bottom of the great loagitadmal fissure 
the cerebrum, is the oae previously mentioned as the superior tramsverse commi^ure. 
Traced outwards, its fibres, spreading mto an extremely thin layer, form the upper 
and inna: boundary of the superior portion of the lateral ventricle. They have a r^^ular 
curve, outwards, upwards, and finally inwards, losing themselv^ in the medullary sub¬ 
stance of the hemisphere at its upper and inner angle. Their internal concave border 
is in contact with a fold of cortical grey matter, surrounding a deeply penetrating sulcus, 
which from the very bottom of the longitudinal fissure runs outwards and then upward 
in the hemisphere, and which, as shown in the previous section, is continuous with the 
hippocampal sulcus in the posterior part of the hemisphere. The lateral ventricle, as 
seen in this section, is prolonged to a considerable height in the hemisphere, but other¬ 
wise its relations are similar to those of the same part in the placental mammals. 

Figs. 3 & 4, Plate XXXVIIL are taken from the brain of the Wombat (Phmcokmys 
vombatus). In general form the cerebral hemispheres are more depressed and elongated 
than those of the Kangaroo, and the temporal lobe obtains a comparatively slight 
development. Corresponding with this general elongation, the ventricular aperture 
and the surrounding parts have a wider curve backwards. The essential characters are, 
however, precisely the same. The anterior commissure attains an equal magnitude. 
The superior transverse commissure has the same form and relations, and the con¬ 
tinuation of the hippocampal sulcus extends above it, though it is not prolonged to 
quite the same extent on the anterior lobe. Seen in transverse section, the septum i‘s 
narrower from side to side. 

The large carnivorous Marsupial, the Thylacine {Thylacinus cynocephalm), so widely 
separated in external characters from both the Kangaroo and Wombat, shows the same 
general peculiarities of cerebral organization, but attended with a smaller development 
of the superior transverse commissure, especially of its anterior part, and a greater reduc¬ 
tion of the thickness of the interventricular septum (see Plate XXXVIII. figs. 5 & 6). 

Dissections of the brains of Phalangista mlpma and of Pidelphis mrginiwm have 
yielded similar results, so that it may be presumed that the principle upon which the 
cerebral commissures are arranged is uniform throughout the Marsupial Order. 

Of the two genera of Monotremes, I have only had the opportunity of dissecting the 
brain of one, the Echidna. This most remarkable brain, wdth its largely developed and 
richly convoluted hemispheres, conforms in the main with the Marsupial type in the 
disposition of the commissures, but in detail presents a still further deviation from the 
ordinary mammalian form. As seen in Plate XXXVUI. fig. 7, the anterior commissure 
is as large relatively as in the Marsupials. Above it is seen the section of the superior 
trmisverse commissure, very much reduced in extent, and in which the two portions, 
upper aad lower, observed in the Kangaroo are no longer distinguishable. Its relations 
to the hippocampal sulcus, to the ventricular aperture, to the columns of the fornix, to 
the precommissural fibres, and to the lateral ventricles are however the same, so that 
whatever parts of the placental mammalian brain are represented by this commis- 
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sure in the Kac^roo, are also represented by it, though in a reduced degree, in the 
Echidna. Perhaps the greatest change is in the extreme reduction of the septum, as 
tet seen in the transverse section (Plate XXXVIII. fig. 8). In dissecting the brain 
fiom above, the fibres of the superior commissure are found to spread out into a delicate 
layer roofing in the ventricles quite to the anterior part of the hemisphere, as describe 
in the Kangaroo. 

Having described the actual condition of an important and well-marked region of the 
cerebrum in several members of the two great groups of the Mammalia, it now remains 
to trace out the relation that the several structures entering into the formation of this 
region bear to one another in each of the two groups. It will be necessary also to 
inquire how far the results brought out by the present method of examination are in 
accordance with the views generally received. 

At the outset a distinct confirmation is afforded by the dissections recorded in this 
paper, of the great fact, first observed by Professor OwBif, that the brains of animals of 
the orders Marsupialia and Monotremata present certain special and peculiar characters, 
by which they may be at once distinguished from those of other mammals. The appear¬ 
ance of either a transverse or longitudinal section would leave no doubt whatever as to 
which group the brain belonged. In the differentiating characters to be enumerated, 
some members of the higher section present a considerable approximation to the lower; 
but, as far as is known at present, there is still an interval between them unconnected 
by any intermediate link. 

The differences are manifold, but all have a certain relation to, and even a partial 
dependence on, each other. 

They may be enumerated under the following heads:— 

1. The peculiar arrangement of the folding of the inner wall of the cerebral hemi¬ 
sphere. A deep fissure, with corresponding projection within, is continued forwards 
from the hippocampal fissure, almost the whole length of the inner wall. In other 
words, the hippocampus major, instead of being confined as it is, at least in the higher 
forms of placental mammals, to the middle or descending cornu of the lateral ventricle, 
extends up into the body of the ventricle, constituting its inner wall. 

2. The altered relation (consequent upon this disposition of the inner wall) and the 
very small development of the upper transverse commissural fibres (corpus callosum). 

3. The great increase *m amount, and probably in function, of the inferior set of 
transverse commissural fibres (anterior commissure). 

These propositions must now be considered a little more closely. Arguing from our 
knowledge of the development of the brain in placental mammals (for of that of the 
marsupials we have at present no information), it may be supposed that the first- 
named is gdso first in order of time in the gradual evolution of the cerebral structures. 
Before any trace of the budding out of the fibres which shoot across the chasm sepa¬ 
rating the two hollow sac-like hemispheres, before the differentiation of a portion of the 
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septal area into tlie anterior commissure, that remarkable folding of the inner wall, in^ 
cated by the deep furrow on the surface and the corresponding rounded proj^tion in 
the interior, has alr^dy become distinctly manifest, and the future form of the ventri¬ 
cular cavity, with its elevations and depressions, has been sketched out Now tiie £rst 
rudiment of the upper transverse commissure is found undoubt^y at the spot after¬ 
wards situated near its middle—that part to which in the lowest placental mammak it 
is almost entirely confined. This spot is situated a little way above and in front of the 
anterior end of the ventricular aperture, at the upper edge of the region of adherents of 
the two hemispheres (the future septal area). In the placental mammsds this jmrt is in 
direct relation to the great mass of the internal medullary substance of the hemispheres, 
which have to be brought into communication. In the Marsupial, on the other hand, 
the prolonged internal convolution or hippocampus extending up to and beyond this 
part, forms the inner wall of the hemisphere from which the fibres pass across, and it 
is necessarily through the medium of this convolution, and following the circuitous 
course of its relief in the ventricle, that the upper part of the hemisphere alone can be 
brought into connexion. 

Can this transverse commissure, of which the relation is so disturbed by the dispo¬ 
sition of the inner wall of the hemisphere, be regarded as homologous with the entire 
corpus callosum of the placental mammals 1 or is it, as has been suggested by Professor 
Owen, to be looked upon as only representing the psalterial fibres or transverse com¬ 
missure of the hippocampi? Undoubtedly a large proportion of its fibres do come 
under the latter category. But even if they should nominally be all so included, it is 
important to bear in mind that we have still a disposition in the marsupial brain very 
different from that which would remain in the brain of any placental mammal after the 
upper and main part of the corpus callosum had been cut away. In the latter case the 
commissure of a very small part of the inner wall of the hemisphere alone is left, that 
part folded into the hippocampus. In the former there is a commissure, feeble it may 
be, but radiating over the whole of the inner wall, from its most anterior to its posterior 
limits. Granted that only the psalterial fibres are represented in the upper commissure 
of the marsupial brain, why should the name of ‘‘ corpus caUosum ” be refused to it ? 
These fibres are part of the great system of transverse fibres bringing the two hemi¬ 
spheres into connexion with each other; they are inseparably mingled at the points of 
contact vrith the fibres of the main body of the corpus callosum, and are only separated 
from it in consequence of the peculiar form of the special portions of the hemisphere 
they unite. Indeed, as mentioned before, they are not more distinct than is the part 
called “ rostrum ” in front. And although they blend at each extremity with the fibres 
of the diverging posterior crura of the fornix, they certainly cannot be in any sense 
confounded with that body, the essential character of which is that it is a longitudinal 
commissure consisting of two halves closely applied in the middle, but each composed 
of fibres beicmging to a single hemisphere only. 

But is the main part of the corpus callosum of the placental mammal not also repre- 
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seated by the upper aad anterior part of Oie transverse band passing between the hemi¬ 
spheres of the marsupial brain 1 The most important and indeed crucial test in deter¬ 
mining this question, is its position in regard to the septum ventriculorum, and especially 
the pr^ommissural fibres of the fornix. Without any doubt in all marsupial and 
monotreme animals examined (sufficient to enable us to affirm without much hesitation 
that it is the character common to all) it lies above them, as distinctly seen in the trans¬ 
verse sections. Moreover, passing outwards into the hemispheres, it overarches or forms 
the roof of the lateral ventricles of the cerebrum. This is preci^ly the same relation¬ 
ship as that which occurs in Man and all other mammalia. 

The defective proportions of the part representing the great transverse commissure 
of the placental mammal, which appears to me to result from, or, at all events, to be 
related Jbo the peculiar conformation of the wall of the hemisphere, must not lead to 
the inference that the great medullary masses of the two halves of the cerebrum are by 
any means “disconnected.” The want of the upper fibres is compensated for in a 
remarkable manner by the immense size of the anterior commissure, the fibres of which 
are seen radiating into all parts of the interior of the hemisphere. There can be little 
doubt but that the development of this commissure is, in a certain measure, comple¬ 
mentary to that of the corpus callosum. That it is not simply correspondent with the 
large size of the olfactory ganglion, as Professor Owen has suggested, is shovm by the 
fact that in the Hedgehog and some other placental mammals this ganglion attains a 
far greater proportionate volume than in many marsupials, and yet the commissure is 
very considerably smaller. 

In descending the series from Man to the Placental Mammals of lowest cerebral 
organization, the great change in the condition of the corpus callosum has been seen to 
be, the disappearance of the rostral portion, and the coincident greater development of 
the posterior folded or psalterial portion; the latter being connected with the relative 
increase of the hippocampal region of the cerebrum. In the brain of the marsupial a 
change of precisely the same nature is carried to an excess. There is, however, as far as 
my observations show, no structure characteristic of the higher group which is absent in 
the lower. 

The step from the marsupial or monotreme brain to that of an animal belonging to 
one of the lower vertebrate classes is very great Indeed it is difficult to see in many of 
the peculiarities of their brain even an approach in the direction of that of the bird. 
We may allow that the diminution of the volume of the corpus callosum leads on to its 
entire absence; but in the great development of the anterior commissure is presented a 
special characteristic of the lowest group of mammalia, most remarkable because it is 
entirely lost in the next step of descent in the vertebrate classes. The same may be 
said of the cerebral folding constituting the hippocampus major. 

Plate XXXVI. figs. 5 & 6 are views of the brain of a Goose, corresponding to those 
given of the various mammals. The smooth, thin, inner wall has no trace of that folding 
upon itself which gives rise to the hippocampus major in the mammal. In this respect 
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there is a vast difference firom the brain of the marsupial. The ventricular aperture (O O) 
is extremely reduced. Its upper border may be properly compared to the fornix, and 
the thickened part of the inner wall (G), above and in front of the small anterior com¬ 
missure (F), evidently corresponds to the lower part of the septal area and precommissural 
fibres, as well seen in the transverse section. The walls of the hemispheres are in close 
apposition at this part, as the two lateral halves of the septum are in the mammals; 
but a distinct band of fibres passing across the middle line from one hemisphere to the 
other, above the anterior commissure, has never yet been satisfactorily demonstrated. The 
homology of the minute and delicate transverse lamella of nerve-substance, described by 
A. Meckel as situated above the ventricular aperture posterior to the anterior commis¬ 
sure, is very questionable. 

Great as is the difference between the placental and implacental mammal in the mode 
and extent of the connexion between the two lateral hemispheres of the cerebrum, it is 
not to be compared with that which obtains between the latter and the oviparous verte¬ 
brate. 


Description of the Plates. 


All, except fig. 3, Plate XXXVI., are from original dissections. For convenience of 
comparison the cerebral hemispheres are reduced to the same absolute length. 


PLATE XXXVI. 


Fig. 1. Inner surface of the right cerebral hemisphere, Human brain. 

Fig. 2. Vertical transverse section (through the anterior commissure), Human brain. 
Fig. 3. Development of the Human brain (after F. Schmidt). I. Sixth week. II. Eighth 
week. III. Tenth week. IV. Sixteenth week. V. Sixth month. 

Fig. 4. Brain of Kangaroo {Macropus Bmnettii) dissected from above, natural size. A 
portion of the extremely delicate great transverse commissure (B) has been 
removed on the left side to show the structures lying beneath it 
• Fig. 5. Brain of Goose. Inner surfiice of right hemisphere. 

Fig. 6. Brain of Goose. Vertical transverse section. 


PLATE XXXVII. 

Fig. 1. Brain of Sheep. Inner surface of cerebral hemisphere. 
Fig. 2. Brain of Sheep. Vertical transverse section. 

Figs. 3 & 4. Brain of Babbit 

Figs. 5 Sc 6. Brain of Sloth {Cholc^us didactylus). 

Figs. 7 & S. Brain of Hedgehog {3riwic&m europmm). 
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PLATE XXXVin. 

Figs. 1 & 2. Brain of Kangaroo {Macropus major). 

Figs. 3 & 4. Brain of Wombat {Phascolomys vomhatus). 
Figs. 5 & 6. Brain of Thylacine {Thylacimis cymcephalus). 
Figs. 7 & 8. Brain of Echidna {Echidna hystrix). • 


Explanation op the Lettebs used in all the Figures. 


A. Crus cerebri, divided between thalamus 

opticus and corpus striatum. 

B. Body of corpus callosum. 

C. Genu of corpus callosum. 

D. Rostrum of corpus callosum. 

E. Splenium of corpus callosum. 

F. Anterior commissure. 

G. Septal area. 

H. Septum lucidum. 

I. Precommissural fibres. 

K. Body of fornix. 

L. Columns of fornix. 


M. Corpus fimbriatum. Edge of posterior 

crura of fornix. 

N. Psalterial fibres of corpus callosum. 

O. Ventricular aperture. 

P. Fascia dentata. 

Q. Hippocampal sulcus. 

R Corpus striatum. 

S. Third ventricle. 

T. Peduncles of pineal body. 

U. Thalamus opticus. 

V. Corpora quadrigemina. 
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XIV. On the Seoctactic Points of a Plane Curve. 
By William Spottiswoode, &c. 


Received June 15,—Read June 15, 1865. 


The beautiful equation given by Professor Cayley (Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
vol. xiii. p. 553) for deterniining the sextactic points of a plane curve, and deduced, as 
I understand, by the method of his memoir “ On the Conic of Five-pointic Contact ” 
(Philosophical Transactions, vol. cxlix. p. 371), led me to inquire how far the formulae 
of my owm memoir “ On the Contact of Curves ” (Philosophical Transactions, vol. clvii. 
p. 41) were applicable to the present problem. 

The formulae in question are briefly as foUows: If U=0 be the equation of the curve, 
H=0 that of its Hessian, and V=(<j, c,/, y, h){x^ 2)^=0 that of the conic of 

five-pointic contact; and if, moreover, a, /3, y being arbitrary constants, 

then, writing as usual 


B,U=«, 

.. .. .. .... ( 2 ) 
— . . 4r=?;V--'Wy, . . 

ry—«;/3=X, wcc—uy=[jb, w/3—m=v, 
the values of the ratios a : b : c : f: g : h are determined by the equations 

y=: 0 , □v=o, 0^=0, 0^=0, 0^=0.( 3 ) 


Now, if at the point in question the curvature of U be such that a sixth consecutive 
point lies on the conic V, the point is called a sextactic point; and the condition for this 
will be (in terms of the above formulae) 0^=0. From the six equations V=:0, 
□ V=0, .. 0^=0, the quantities a, b, c, f h can be linearly eliminated; and the 
result will be an equation which, when combined with U=0, will determine the ratios 
x:y:Zj the coordinates of the sextactic points of U. But the equation so derived con¬ 
tains (beside other extraneous factors) the indeterminate quantities a, (3, y, to the 
degree 15, which consequently remain to be eliminated. Instead therefore of pro¬ 
ceeding as above, I eliminate a, |3, y beforehand, in such a way that (W=0 repre¬ 
senting any one of the series V=0, □V=0, .. from which a, y have been already 
MDCCCLXV. 4 X 
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eliminated) the equations W=0, nWsrO, 0*^=0 are replaced by 

U V W BtH.* * 

where is a nnmerical factor, and 

A=(3,2, €, f, 0, *)(a„ 3„ i.y .(5) 

To this preHminary transformation the first section of the paper is devoted *. The 
second section contains the actual elimination of the constants of the conic, and the 
reduction of the resultant to six forms, C=0, ;;®=0, ^=0, |t'=0, ^'=0; 

of which % and UJ, 0i and 0i!, ^ and differ respectively only by one and the same 
numerical factor, viz, (w—2)®. All these forms, however, contain extraneous factors, 
the determination of which is the object of the remainder of the paper. The third 
section is devoted to the establishment of some formulae of reduction, the demonstra¬ 
tions of which are rather too long to be conveniently inserted in what would otherwise 
be their more natural place (§ 4). Besides these I have established many others of a 
like nature; but the specimens here given will doubtless suffice to suggest the mode of 
proof of the rest to any one desirous of pursuing the subject further. In the fourth 
section it is shown that all six forms i,, .. It', .. are divisible by the Hessian of U, and 
that it, %' are also divisible by u\ JB! by «;*, and ^ by and that the result 
of these divisions is a single expression of the degree 12?i--27. 


§ 1. Preliminary Tramformatim, 

The first two equations of the system (3) are, as is well known, equivalent to the 
following, viz. 

.(6) 

where ^ is indeterminate. The third equation, viz. □’'V=0, when written in full, is 

0=axB,V-h 

Now n being the degree of U, we may without difficulty establish the following formulae 
given by Cayley (Z. c. p. 381): 

{n—l)u^=z—3^^-\-2;fzy-~€f, 

{n— l)w*== ^^y^+2^ya;—^af‘, 

{n^l)vw= +9iyz, 

(»—1 )wtt=:4-(%*—llyz 

(n —l)©w= —ffzw^iBzy 4- jgz* 4- C^, 


( 7 ) 


(8) 


* In a jKiper ie<»ntly pubii^ed in the ‘ Quarterly Journal of Mathematics,’ vol. rii. p. 114,1 have given a 
transformaticm having the same object in view ; but its form is partial and in some sense incomplete, and the 
mode of proof Im direct and obvious than that given in the text. 
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whence writiog 

4>=(a, b , c , f , g , AX“> P> r)’> .. (9) 

we may derive 

=-J*a+2Sir(g«+!|/3+(gy)-a*4>, 

{n^iy = 

. • {n—lY =■—^C+2^jj(#a-l-^/3+Cy)—s*^, 

(to~1)p = —B/3 -f-#y)+SK^a+Jfj3+Cy) 

—1 )i^X = — 5*#+ lx{^a +#/3 -i- Cy) 4-H3[a+51)3 -f <§y) —2sr4>, 

But, as will be found on calculating the expressions, 

(^-l)nx=S(9[a+®^+#y)-a4>, 1 

(w—l)n|U.=^a-fB/3+;fy)— i .(11) 

(w—IJOi- =:S(^a+^^+Cy)—24>, j 

so that 

{n^lfk^ =-~^a+2(«-l>rax+a^^, 

(fi-l)y =-S’B+2(»-1)^D//.+/4>, 

{«—1)V =—^C+2(?i—1)2D>'-f 

(71—l)>y =—S*4r+(7t—l)(yaf 

(7i-l)*rX =-5»(§+(71~-1)(2 □X4-a:D0+«^^> 

(7i-i)v==-S^g+(?i-i)(^ai^+ya>^)H-^‘^»- , 

Hence, if tti be the degree of V, 

(7i-l)MX^B^V+|u,»dJV4-*^^b.^V+2(pB,B,V+i'XdAV+Xit4d,^^^ 

= B, C, ;r, ®)(B,, BJV4-2(7i-.l)(m-l)(nxB,V-}-DiM.d,V+D.b.V), 

whence, substituting in (7), and bearing in mind that 

(w—l)3w+gt7-}-6w)=H>, 1 

(7i-l)®t^+5B7;+#w)=%, i.(13) 

(»—l)(§w+;fij+Cw)=H2, ] 

we have 

(„_!)> □f,a,V+ □»B.V)-»Xa, B, €,f, ®. 3^ 3.)’V=0. 


□ X3.V + D |ii3,V + □ »3,V=«(« □ X+® □ f6+w □») 

=^{(a»+®t>+<®«>)a+(36«+3S®+./M))|3+(®«+^®+C«’)r} 




4x2 
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so that (7) finally tate the forms 

(a, C, 4 F, #, i)(3« B., B.)*v-(l+^^)ffl =0 .... (14) 

or, in the case where V is a conic, and consequently m=2, 

ga+BJ+Cc+2(;f/+%+SA)-i^m=0;.(16) 

and in general making g=l+ (14) takes the form indicated above, viz. 

AV-g^H=0, 1 

= 1. 

u V w «rH’J 

^ 2. Elimination of the Coiistants of the Conic of Five-pointic Contact. 

Before proceeding to the application of the formnlae (16) to the investigation of the 
sextactic points, it will be convenient to premise that if 5 , ^ be any two homogeneous 


functions of r, y, 2 :, the nature of the operation A is such that 

A5^=5Af+^A54-2(9i, C, JT, #, V’ 

and also that 

AV=3H, Aw=p, Av=q, Aw^r .(18) 


This being premised, our first object is to establish an equivalent for D^V^O, divested 
of the extraneous quantities a, |3, y. Now, since 
$(tiB^V-wd,V)=:;rnV, 

§(wB,V~ttB,V)=ynV, 

5(«ByV- t?B,V)=zaV, 
and □S=0, it follows that 

^□(?;B,V-wB^V)=:XDV+^D*V, 

5 □ (wB,V — □ V -f- y 

^□(i^B.V- vB,V)= i^aV4- zU^Y; 

and consequently not only do ^jB^V— wB^V, v)bjo-~ub^, ubfJ'—vby vanish with DV, 
but, when this is the case, □(uB,V-—wB^V), .. vanish -with D^V. The same will 
obviously be the case if the operation □ be continued; so that, in general terms, we 
may, by operating upon ijB^V—*wB^V, .. with the symbol □, 0 , 1 , 2, .. times, » form a 
system of equations equivalent to that formed by operating on V with the same symbol 
1, 2, 3, .. times. And if we represent any of the three quantities i?B^V—taB^V, .. by W, 
the equations W=0, □ W=0, D^WrsO will be equivalent to the system 

B.W^ByW B,W AW 
u V w WjH’ 


(19) 
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analogous to (16). More generally, if 

Ai=t« A—arBO,, 

Aa=t) A—arro^, 

A3=tijA--arro,, 

and if A’ stands for any of the three symbols Ai, Aj, A 3 , then the equations V=0, 
aV =0 are equivalent to 

la,V=l3,V=lB.V; 

the equations □“¥=0, □®V=0 are equivalent to 

is,A'V=i3,A'V=ib.A'V. 

Similarly, if A" stands for any one of the symbols Aj, Aa, A 3 , either the same as A or 
not, then □^V=0, □®V=0 are equivalent to 

i3,A"A'V=i3,A''A'V=iB.A"A'V, 

and so on indefinitely, for □^’V=0, If the series should terminate with 

□ **V=0, e. g. □®V=0, then the last equivalent would be A'''A"A^=0, where A" 
stands, like A', for any one of the symbols Aj, Ag, A 3 indifferently. The form W, 
however, presents peculiar advantages for the application of the operations A, as will 
be more fully seen in the sequel. And it follows from what has been said above that, 
if W retain the same s%nification as before, we may replace the equations W=0, 

□ W=:0 (and consequently the equations □V=0, □^V=0) by 

and in the same way the equations D^W^O, □*W=0 (and consequently □^V=0, 

o;v= 0 ) by 

i A'S.W=-A'3,W=- A'3,W, 

and so on. I do not, however, propose on the present occasion to pursue the general 
theory further. 

Returning to the problem of the sextactic points, and forming the equations in W 
(19), we have 

3.V- 3.V- te3,V)=^3^t> 3,V- A(« 3,V- w3,V) 

i 3.(w3.V - u 3.V)=i 3,(w3.V- u 3.V)=i3^ro3.V- « 3,V)= ^ A(tti3,V- u 3,V) 
l3.(«3,V-«3.V)=i3,(«3,V-B3,V)=i3.(«3,V-«3.V)=^A(»3,V-«3,V). 


(20) 
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But since W is of the degree n, Also since B,y, are 

linear in ar, a, it follows that AB,V=0, AByV=0, AB,V=0; hmce, applying the 
formulae (17), (18), 


But since 


Ai?B.V=<?B,V+2(a. . . )(w', «n ByB.V, B^). 


ga;'+35t?i-!-#«'=H, 6w'-h^t?i4-C«'=0, 

it follows Hiat 
Similarly, 

so that (20) become 


Ai;B,V=?B,V+ 2 HBAV. 

AwB,V=rByV+2HB,ByV, 


3 H 


^B,V-rB,V=—(«j'B,V-«/B^V 4 - 2 ®ir - 2 wA)= .. 


r3^V-i)B,V=^(?/ B,V-M,B,V+2wffl-2w5r)=:.. 


( 21 ) 


whence, multiplying by^, j, r respectively, and adding, we have 


0= 

^ u, B,V 

+2 

p u a 


w' B,V 


q V h 


r B,V 


r w g 


( 22 ) 


Substituting for B*V=^, ByV=:^, BeV=^, (22) becomes 


P 

u 

2«— 

=0; 

Y 


2h^0w' 


r 

w 

2^—^ 



and writing 

vr^wq=X, top'-'Ur^Y, uq—vp^Z, 

m.X+w'Y+i/ Z=B ’ 

tt/X+t?! Y+%'Z=Q -..••• 

t/X-f-«'Y4-w,Z=K., 

(23) takes the form 

2 (aX+^Y+^Z)~^P= 0 ; 


(23) 


(24) 


or inaUy substituting 2 (aar 4 -%+ 5 r 2 )=^tt, and forming similar equations in Q and E, 
we have the system 


a(MX—arP)+^(ttY—^P)+^(«Z— 2 P )=0 1 
A(t; X—arQ)+5(v Y—yQ)-f ^(«) Z--5:Q)=0 

^(«?X—4rB)+y(tt>Y—yK)-f<)(«oZ--2E)=:0, J 


(26) 
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wMdi may be regarded as the three forms by any one of which O*V=:0 may be 
repkeed. Before proceeding farther, it will be convaaient to notice that the qnaati- 
fiX—^rP,.. are capable of being transformed in a manner which wOl be nseful 
hereafter, as follows:— 

P57=Xfi,r+ 

=X'a,r?-f(TO'—W)(S%—2H—gy—rr)—(i/g—w/rX^y—wr) 

=X(«ja?-l-+t/2!)+3(»—2)H( W--rt/) 

=(»—l)«fX4-3(»—2)H(OT'—W), 

i. e. 

—ttX-f^P=(w—2){«iX—3H(W —ww')} ] 

-MYH-yP=(?i-2){?^Y-3H(w«t,-Mi/)} i.(26) 

—+^P=(w--2){««Z —mti )}. J 

Returning to (26), and taking any one of the three as W, we shall have for □^¥=0, 
Q*V= 0 , D^YrrO, 

rP) 4 -^^*(wY--yP)+^b.(«Z~rP)~ =0 

ffldy(ifX—rP)4-Ady(?iY—yP)-f5'^y(MZ—rP)— =0 

irP)-|-Ad*(«^Y—yP)+^^,(«iZ—rP)— =0 

aA(itX—a7p)+AA(ttY—yP)+^A(ttZ~ 2 P)—ny 2 ^ 2 H= 0 ; 


and similar groups may be formed from the other two equations of (25). Now as (27) 
contain only three out of the six constants a, , and the single indeterminate they 

are sufficient for the elimination in view, and give for the equation whereby the sextactic 
points are to be determined. 


d,(«X-a:P) B^?^Y-yP) d,(t^Z- 2 P) 
d>X-arP) d>Y~yP) d,(MZ~ 2 P) u 
d,(«X~a:P) B,(wY-yP) ^,(«^Z-2P) w 
A(aX~rP) A(wY-yP) A(wZ- 2 P) m,B. 
which, in virtue of (26), may also be written in the form 



)- 


(28) 


3H)W—am/)} B,{ttY—3H(wWi—W)} d,{«fZ—3H(i«t/—-iw^,)} u 
dj,{MX—3H)in/--OT')} dy{iiY—3H(tt?Wi—W)} 3H(W—w^i)} v 

b^{MX—3H)t«/— wto')} d,{t6Y—3H(«mi—W)} de{ttZ~3H(W— wj} w 
A{mX— 3H)W—tow')} A{zfY—3 H(wMi—W)} A{«^Z—3H(W— 


= 0 , 


with similar expressions in Q; R. Calling (28) and (29) % respectively, we 
may designate the entire group of six forms, three of the form (28), and three of the 
form (29) by 

iL=0, i«=0, 0=0, i:'=0, iH'=0, 0=0. .... (30) 


(29) 
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And as X,, W differ only in respect of a numerical factor, any other factor that can be 
predicated of C may be affirmed of and vice versd; and similarly for the other paii^ 

J 3. Formuke of Meduction. 

The degree of the expressions (28) or (29) is 18%— 36; it remains to show that existence 
of certain extraneous factors, which when divided out will reduce the degree to 12%—27, 
and at the same time render the three forms identical. But before enteriog upon this, 
it win be convenient to premise the following formulae, the first group of which are easily 
verified. 

ylj — zY =3(%—2 )Hm 
2;X—a:Z =3(%—2)H« 
arY-yX=3(%-2)Hw 

— 2^,Y =(3%—7)«^—(%—1)?^ +3(%—2)H%, 
yb;L -zd^Y=(3n-7)uy +3(%-2)H2i/ 

ydgZ — zd^Y =(3%—7)%r —(%—1)«^-|-3(%—2)Ht/ 

=(3%— 7)133 —(%—1)%^' 4-3(%—2)H?c' 
zhyX— =(Bn^7)vq ^{n—l)vq 4-3(%—2)Hi7i 
zb^—xbJL =(Sn--7)vr —(%—l)w2'-l-3(w—2)H%' 

iFB,Y-5^B;s:=(3%-7)M33-(%-l)wr +3(%-2)Hi/ 
xb^Y —2^ByX=(3%—7)^3—(%—l)vr 4-3(%—2)H%' 
xb,Y -yb;K= (3%- 7)wr - (%- l)wr + 3(% - 2)Hw,. 

And writing 

-P,=X33,+Yr'+Z3' 

-Q.=Xr'+Yy.+Zi>' •.(32) 

-K.=X 2 '+Yp'+Zr„ , 

then also 

Yd,Z-Zb,Y=-(_pP+%P,) Zd;s:-Xci;z:=-($P+t;P,) XB,Y-YB^=-(rP+foP,) l 
YB;Z-ZB,Y=-(33Q+%Q0 ZB,X-XB,Z=:-(^Q+i;Q,) XB,Y-YBpC=-(fQ+®Q,) 1(33^ 
Yd;Z-ZB,Y=-(33R+%B,) ZB;s:-XB,Z=-(^R+i;E,) XB,Y-YB;S:=-{rE-l-wR,),j 

Moreover, writing with Professor Cayley, 

(g, 35, C, &, 

a,Qu=(g, 35, C, ff, &, j&)(B„ 9,, 'djp, 3,12ij=.., B,Qb= 

3,Qg=(B,g, aj3, a.c, b.®, b,»)(b„ b„ bj^h, b,Qh 


= •• (34) 

— .., B,Qb= .. ,J 
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and noticing that 

XB^Qu-fYByQu+Z^A=JaC‘(U, H,,Qu), . . 

. . . (35) 

and that 

AX=: 'yd^Qu—wdyQu I 

AY i. 

AZ — 'dBj.Qu? 1 

, . . (36) 

then we have 




YAZ -Z AY=tt Jac. (U, H, Q^) ^AZ -2 AY=(5w-12)nM 1 
Z AX-XAZ =v Jac. (U, H, Q^) zAK-xAZ =(6n-l2)Qv i . . (37) 

XAY-YAX=w Jac. (U, H, Q^) ^AY-^AX=(07 j-12)Q2(;. | 


Again, if U', C', ff', 0', W be the same quantities with respect to H that 
% B, C, 0, 31 are with respect to U, i. e. if ^'=q^r^^p'\ . . ff'=q'r’—p^p\ .., 
and if 


0=(a', B', C', JT', 0\ 

^=(91, C, ;f, (§, 3&)(i?, q, r)\ 


then 


til BJZ=Jac. (tt, Y, Z,)=w, t/p—Uir-\-wpi^uq' Uiq—w'p-{-ur'—vpi 

w ' ByY 3yZ w ’ u ' p —‘ V / r -\- tm ^ — up ' w ' q — Vip -\~ uqi — v 7 ^ 

tf d,Y b^Z ?/ — wrj v' q—u'p-\-wp'—v^ 


=Hp® ' ==Hp^— 

~(®r'+B 21 +(®Pi+B/ +4r2')pt; 

+(®i>i+B/ +#'r'+€ 2 ^ }ptt; 


+(#i3i+#^ +C2')wi? 
4-(# Wi+#'V-f C V )wM 
+;&' +Cr, )pu 


+(3&'«^i +B'w' -\-f'v')uv 
’\-{0'Ui-\-;^w'-\-0 v')uw 


4-®V+#V)m® 


+®'«i+B'w'4- 


Similarly, 

Jac. («f, Z, X)=tii Uiq—w'p+ur^ 2+^2^ —wr' 

ttj' to'2“"^ii^+^2i‘~'^ Vjr — 

t/ t}'q—u'p-\-up'~vq[ ti^r—Wiq-^-vTi—vyp' 
4 T 


MDCCCLXV. 
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tj 

=TIpg =Hpj-Qj)»-(a/ +?l?i+#')i«P =^-Qp«+l®9.0o+-;rr®i’S 

—(<®2' +fl^+€ri)vp — (^r’ +Bj, +Sp')^ + u— 

+(#r' +fg, )wp -(#/ + J2.+CpV 

-(^ +fl^ +'^' K +(3^ +*2i+<^')«P 

-iw +»?. +jfy)«2 +B2.+jry)»p 

+(ia'!t,+j|'w'+®'j/)«i> +J 2 ,+€/)«!? 

+(^i +jr»^ +C 2 ' K +(32’i +fi»^ 

+^p. +35/ +'f^ >2 +(lp,+35/ +fq')iv 

+(fe'«i+3BW+4P«>’ +((^.+4r/+C2')»^ 

+(#'«,+4F«/+CV)w» +^B.0„ 

Hence 

Jac. (u, Y, Z)=i^ H/ -(Qp-ib.0„)« 

Jac.(«, Z, X)=^^^HM-(Qp-J3.0«>>+i»3.^u-4«3,^u 
Jac. («, X, Y)=i^> Hpf-(Qp-p.0„)«>+>3.+,-it«3.+„ 

Jac.{c, y, Z)=^^>H2p-(Q2-PA)“+iH^c-t>3.+. 

Jac. (®, Z, X Hj‘ - (£22-i3,0„>. (39) 

Jac. (V, X, Y)=^-^ Hgr-(Qi-id,Q^)w+iwd,^„-v^,% 

Jac.(w, Y, Z)=4^*^H?y-(Qr-|3,0„)tt+itt3,+„-iTOa,+u 
Jac.(w, Z, X)=^^^Hrj-(I2r-|3,0„)®+4®3,+„-iw3,+t. 

Jac.(«),X, Y)=i^^Hr“ -(Qr-p,0„)TO. 

Again, 

^ Jac. (u, Y, Z)+^ Jac. (v, Y, Z )+2 Jac. (iv, Y, Z)=(«—1) Jac. (U, Y, Z); 
whence, bearing in mind that 

■r9.’J'D+y9,'I"o+.83A=2(3n-7)+„, 

‘i'9,0r+y3,0o+*3.0i,=2(«-l)0„. 
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because in the differentiations % ... 0',.. are snppo^d constant, it follows that 


Jac.(TJ, Y, Z)=^|yi-H>+| 

(3»-7.ar 

[»-l »-l 

Jac.(U. Z,X)=i|^ffy+j 

[3a-7. 3(»-2) 

[«-l «-l 

Jac ('ll X Yl— 

r3»-7^ 3(n-2) 

jac. A., i/— (n—1)8 

«~1 ^ n~l 


( 40 ) 


Again, 

v'p ~-Uir-{-wpi—Vf^ Uyq—-u/p-\-ur’—vpi 
«?' ByY ByZ «/ u’p—w^r-\-wi^—ypf idq—v^p-^tiqy—vf^ 

v' b^Y 'bjj i/ Wip^v’r-j-w^ —ur^ ^q -^vlp V 

{j^f' +B3 'i + +(#Vi-f4rw'4-CV)ttm 

^€i)wp-\-{^u, 4 -®V 

+#y 4 -Cf>i? +fl 6 'wi+BW +/V)ttD 


Whence 

Jac. («, Y, Z)=^|^H/ -QMi.+(gr, ..;f', ..)(», «, w)(»., »')» ' 

Jac. (», Z, X)=i^ Hpj-Qaj+(g',..;f,..)(», t, w)(w', ®n «')« (41) 

Jac. (tt, X, Y)=^^ Hpr-Q^r+Cg',.. JF,..)(», ®, w)(«', «.,)«. 


A similar process of reduction conducts to the relation 

Jac. (X, Y, Z)=-(g, ..f,. .){p, i, r){p„ /, j')X-(g', ..#',..)(«, ®, «;)(**„ w\ t>')X 

- ( 3 , • • ;f, • •)(?. 2 - »')(»^. 2 » y )Y-{ 3 '> • • Jf"- • • )(“> ®> «’)(®'>«' > “')Y 

-(3, • . jr.. .)[p, q, r){^,p', f. )Z-(g', .. JT',..)(«, c, wX®'. »'• 

= -Jac. (U, H, ^o)-Jac. (U, H, 0„). 


Whence also 

Jac. (ttX, itY, mZ)='m’J ac. (X, Y, Z)+«’'jX Jac. (u, Y, Z)+Y Jac. (X, u, Z)+Z Jac. (X, Y, ii)( 
= -w“Jac.(U, H, ^o). 
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§4- 

The resultant equation which, when combined with that of the original curve, will 
determine the sextactic points, was exhibited in § 2 under six different forms, there 
designated by 

E= 0 , iH= 0 , ^= 0 , E'= 0 , iH'= 0 , ^'= 0 . 

Now since E and E', and ^ and 0 respectively differ only by the numerical 
factor (n —2)^, we shall, in seeking to discover the extraneous factors, employ either 
E, .. or E', .. as most convenient for the purpose. And in the first place it will be 
shown that H is a factor of all these expressions. Putting H=0, E' becomes 

'bjiiK 'bjiTi u = 0 ; 

D 

'b.uX. b,wY 'd-uZ w 
AiiX At^Y AziZ 

also 

AwX=j?X-}~^AX-|“2E[B^(X 1 


A^4Y=:i)Y^-^4AY-^2H^,Y I.(44) 

AwZ =pZ d-wAZ -l-2Hb,Z; j 

so that the above equation, written in full, is 

MjX ^^lZ ■\-ubJL u 

w'X +ud^ wY w'Z -i-ud/Z v 

v'X v'Y ‘j-ud^Y v'Z -j-ud^Z w 


p X +i^AX-f 2Hd^ p Y +«^AY+2HB,Y p Z +wAZ+2m,Z 

Although this expression contains terms explicitly multiplied by H, which might on 
the present supposition be omitted, it will still perhaps be worth while to develope it 
completely. Expanding in the usual way, it becomes 

u, b,Y ^JZ u -\-uY u, dJZ dJL u -\-u^Z u, b.Y u B,Y B,Z u 

w’ d,Y B^Z w' B^Z B,X w’ B^X B^Y ?; B,X B,Y B,Z r 

v' B^Y 'dJZ w ?/ B^Z B^ w i/ B^X B^Y w B^Y B^Z w 

p AY AZ p AZ AX p AX AY AX AY AZ 

+H w,X+«^B^ ^^lY-}-^^B*Y UiZ-\-u6JZ u 
«/X+2^B,X w'Y+mB^Y w%-\-u'b;Z 
^/X^-^^B^X t/Y-fwB^Y t/Z+zfB^Z w 
2B,X 2B,Y 2B,Z cr,. 
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In tMs the coefficient of —j) 

-4-B,Y « +B,Z YB;8:~XB,Y w} 

ZByY-YByZ B,Y XB^Z-ZB^^ B^ YB^-XB,Y 0 
B^ ZB,Y-YB^ w B,Y XB,Z-ZB;s: w B^ YB^-XB,Y w 

=J{^B^4*2'^*Y-hrB^Z P u -|-«^^*X-|-?jB,Y+wBJZ Pj tt}=P, P u 
^ByX-hS'ByY+rB^Z Q v ud^-\-vb^-\-wbyZ Q, w Q, Q 
^B^+g^B^Y+rB^Z R w wB^+®B*Y4-tt?B*Z R, w R^ R w. 

Now 

“ P. = ^{<SPi+3SQ.+^^.)-y(<©Pi+#Q,+CS,)} 

V w' Q, 
w v‘ R, 

“ ^ Pi=^{^®I’i+J'Qi+CRi)—<aP,+®Qi+®K,)} 

V tn Q, 
w v! R, 

u P, = ^WgB>,+gQ.+«®R.)-^;fl|P.+2Q,+4FR.)} 

V v! Qi 

w w, Rj; 

so that multiplying these equations by X, Y, Z respectively, and adding, 

» p p, =^{(aP.+^Q.+(gE.)(yZ-sY) 

V QQi +(^|P,+BQi+;fRi)(2X--irZ) 

w R Rj •-j“((^Pj-f“4rQ)*f"C^Ri)(^Y—yX)} 

= 5^H(aa+®®+#«>)P, + (l«+3Bf+#«;)Q.+(#»+4r®+C®)K.} 
= Sii?H*(P.ir+Q^+E.*) 

= Y?+Zr) 

= 0 . 


( 46 ) 
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Hence the whole expresmon^^ 

u YB^-ZB,Y XB,Y*-YB^ B,Z} 

?? YB;g-ZB,Y w‘ V ZB^-XB,Z B,Y w' v XB^Y^YB^L B,Z 

w yb;s-zb,y b^ v’ w zb^~xb;z b,y «/ «j xb,y~yb^ B;g 

. Br,H YAZ-ZAY AX . «r,H ZAX-XAZ AY . tir^H XAY-YAX AZ 

-fw^B^ B.Y B^ u 
B^ B,Y ByZ t) 

b;s: b,y b,z w 

AX AY AZ Br,H; 

or in virtue of (33), 

=w^{4t, —(j^P+^^Pi) B^+m, u —(g^P+uPi) B,Y-ft^, u —(fP+«jPi) B^} 

w' V —(^Q+t^Qi) ByX V —($^Q+«jQ,) B^Y «? —(rQ+tirQ,) B^Z 

^/ w — (j)K+ifKi) B^ «' w —((?R+vRi) B,Y »' w —(rR+wRi) B^ 

. t!r,H%Jac.(U,H,Qu)AX . fjr3tjJac.(U,H,Qu) AY . BT,HwJac,(U,H,Q,.) AZ 

* +%’B^ B,Y B^ u 
b;s[ B,Y B^ V 
B;X BiY B^ «o 
AX AY AZ 

=2%®ro3H Pi P+?^® Jac. (U, H,Qu)wi u P+«’Jac. (U, H, Q^) ^i ^ P+«t®B^ B,Y bJL u 
w' QiQ V)' V Q vJ V Q, ByX B^Y B^Z v 

?/RiR ?/wR r/wR B^X B,Y B^Z w 

AX AY AZ 
But 

2/, P, P=Z(iP,+BQ.+4rRJ-Y((gP,+4rQ,+CR.) 
w' Q,Q 
t/ Ri R 

=tt {9 SC#® ®Xp ? ’•XPA®i)-K 3 SC#® jlX“ ® ®XPiQ.®.) 
since =«(a s C # ® g)(p 2 rXPARJ, 

(a S C # ® ®)(tt, V, w)P,Qi®i)= ^ H(P,a:+Q^+E,z)=0, 

{asc#®sx®A®.) = (a-Xp?’-)(p.»' 2 ')x 

+(a..Xi> 2 »‘X»^ 2 .i>')Y 
+(a..)(f 2 >’X 2 ' 2 ''»'i)Z 

= Jae.(U,H, 
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Hence the whole expression above written 

=2a>|w.Jac.(U, H, ■>^c)+5^^HJac.(U, H, Qn)|H+tt» 


'd^..u 


Bnt 

3^ a.Y 3;Z u=- ^ H» Jac. (U, H, Qp). 

3^ 3,Y 3;Z V 
3^ 3,Y ^JZ w 
AX AY AZ . 

and 

b.Y d;Z = ~ Jac. (U, H, ^xj)~ Jac. (U, H, 0^). 
B;x: b,Y B,Z 
B,Y B,Z 


Hence, finally, the whole expression 

=tt>H{,^.Jac.(U, H, H, Jac. (U, H, 0^)} 

=«>H|.!r,^Jac. (U, H, ■4't,)- Jac. (U, H, 0„)^ - H Jac. (U, H, Qo)|, 

which is therefore divisible by Hw®. Consequently H is a factor of all the expressions 
1 , 1 .. 2.'.which was to be proved. 

Although not absolutely necessary to our argument, it is perhaps worth while to show, 
as may readily be done, that 2, is divisible by u. Omitting the terms explicitly multi¬ 
plied by u in the first three columns, the equation becomes 
%,X—2^iY—B,^P ^^lZ—B^P 

w'X-B^P «/Y-B^P w'Z-B/P 

t/X-B^P ?;^Y-B^P ?/Z-B^P 

p X~AarP+2HB^ p Y-AyP-f 2HB,Y ^ Z-AzP+2HB,Z mjl 

In this the coeflicient of crgH, 


1 

li 

ttj'ByP j -fP(Za:—Xi) 

e'3.P 

+P(X3^-Yx) I «,3J‘ 


t/B,P 1 

ufi.7 1 

j «>^,P 


+P\w,X4-«/Y+t/Z)-P(arB,P+^B,P4-5;B,P)-F, 

which, writing 


u 

V 

w 


= 0 . 


(47) 


=:„(^_2)(3HK-f6F)P. 


K=w w, B,P 
V y ByP 
w vf B,P 
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Similarly, it will be found that the coefficients of 
{jpX~A3?P+2HB^) 

(^Y-AyP+2Hd,Y) 

— A? P -|-2JfctdJZ ) 

are 

-(?i-2)(3HK4-5P>, 

-(7i-2)(3HK+5P>, 

-(?i-2X3HK+6P)w 
respectively; and consequently the whole expression 

= _ (w-2)(3HK-f 5P) {(Aa;P+2 HB;x:> 

+(pY-AyP+2Hd,Y)v 

+(j)Z -A2P+2Hd;2)w+«^2HP} 

=:-(?i-2)(3HK+5P^){-2HP~2(g[. .){u,v, w)(B,P, B,P, B,P)-f-«T,HP} 

= _(„_2)(8HK+5P‘){-2-^^^>+'^.}hP. 

_2’\ 

But ^2=1+—so that the above expression 
=(w-2)(3HK+P^)HP. 

Now 

-(w~2X3HK+P^)=w V w nV 

w' v' (n — l)(u-‘u) 

p q T 3(%—2)H 

B,P B^P B, 5(%-.2)P 

=u u w ocu -\-yv -^zw 

Ui w' xUi +yw' —(w—1 )m ■ . (48) 

P q r ocp -\-yq + 2 ^ 

B;P ByP B,P arBJ>+j^B,P+2B,P 

=—(%—!)% u p B^ 

V q ByP 

w r B^P; 

so that the whole expression is divisible by u. Similarly, it might be shown that Mj 
or M' is divisible by v, and N or N' by w. 

It follows from what has gone before that C, iH, it', iH', are all divisible by 
H, that £, E' are divisible by w, ;M' hy v, fi/ by w, and consequently dividing 
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out those factors, the three expresdous X, ^ aa'e of the form 
Am^ “j~Cj =^0,1 

Ao® +Bjt? -(“Ca=9, 1 .. 

Aw®+B3W+C,=0,j 

in which the coefficients of t;®, w® are the same, viz. the expressions given in (46). 
From these equations it follows that 

4~ C?! +Cg -f C 3 

But as V, w do not in general vanish simultaneously, these relations can hold good 
only in virtue of Bj being divisible by w, and C, by ; Bg by and Cg by tJ®; B 3 by w and 
Cg by w®. Whence, finally, iL is divisible by Hm®, by Hu®, ^ by Hw®; and ^be 
degree of the equation is reduced to 

(187i-36)-3(«-2)-3(w-l)=12w-27. 

Also, since the ratios (BgV+Cg):??®, (BaW+Cg):?^® are in virtue of (50) 

equal (say ==B), it follows that 1C, it', iH', ^ all lead to the same result, 

viz. A-bB=0, which it was our object to prove. 


4 z 
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XV. On the Marsuj^ial Poueh^s^ Mammary Glands^ and Mammary Fmtm of the 
Echidna Hystrix. By Professor OwEif, F.M.S.y &€. 

Received February 18,—^Read March 2, 1865. 


Ijf the year 1834* it was known that the ovum of the Omithorhynchusparadoxus left the 
ovarium with a spherical yelk or vitellus about 1J"' (lines) in diameter, and that, having 
reached the uterine portion of the oviduct, it had acquired a smooth subtransparent 
chorion or outer tunic separated from the proper membrana vitelli by a clear fluid. 
Such ova, usually two in number, had been detected in females killed in the month of 
October, in the left uterus, of sizes ranging from 2^"' to 3^"' (lines) in diameter, without 
any sign of organization of the chorion, or of preparation for placental adhesion on the 
uterine wall. 

The increase of size in the uterine over the ripe ovarian ovum was due to increase of 
fluid between the chorion and vitelline tunics. 

This fluid, homologous with the albumen of the egg of oviparous vertebrates, did not ^ 
coagulate in alcohol, and the only change presented by the vitellus of the largest 
observed ovum was a separation from the “ food-yelk ” of a “ germ-yelk ” in the form of 
a stratum of very minute granules, adhering to part of the membrana vitelli. There 
was no trace of decidua in such impregnated uteri; the smooth chorion was firmer than 
that of uterine ova of Rodentia ; whence, and for other reasons given in the paper above 
cited, it was inferred “ that the Monotremata are essentially ovo-viviparous.” 

In the same year (1834) I received a young of the Omithorhynchmparadoxus from a 
nest of that animal, discovered by Lieut, the Hon. Lauderdale Maule in the banks of the 
“Fish River,” Australia. This progeny, Plate XLI. fig. 5, measured in a straight line 
about 2 inches (other admeasurements wiR be subsequently given); it was naked, blind, 
with short, broad, flexible, and softly labiate mandibles; the tongue was proportionally 
large, and reached to near the end of the mandibles; the mouth was not round, as in the 
mammary foetus of marsupials, but in the form of a wide transverse slit; a pair of small 
nostrils {a) opened upon the upper mandible, and between them was a small prominence 
(e), resembling the knob on the beak of the newly-hatched chick, but softer, and lacking 
the cuticle which had been tom off. There was no trace of navel or umbilical cicatrixf. 
The mouth of this young Platypus, or Omithorhynchus, was adapted to be applied to the 
flat teatless areola upon which the numerous lactiferous ducts of the parent opened J, 

* “ On the Ova of the Ornithorhymhm jMmdoanmP Philosophical Transactions, vol. cxxiv. p. 555. 

f “ On the Young of the Ot^ithorhynchus paradoxus Zoological Transactions, vol. i. p. 221. 

“ On the Mammary Glands of the Orni^rhywdmsparadoxus Philosophical Transactions, vol. exxii, p. 517. 
MDCCCLXV. 5 A 
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and it was inferred that thus it received the lacteal nourishment with the aid pf the com¬ 
pressor muscle of the lai^e mammary gland. 

The principal points in the generation of the Monotrernata which remained to be 
determined by actual observation were— 

1st. The manner of copulation. 

2nd. The period of gestation. 

3rd. The nature and succession of the temporary structures developed for the 
support of the foetus during gestation, 

4th. The exact size, condition, and powers of the young at the time of births 

5th. The period during which the young requires the lacteal nourishment. 

6th. The age at which the animal attains its full size. 

“ Notes ” of these desired facts, with indications of the times and places, most likely to 
supply them, have been sent by me far and wide, through Australia and Tasmania; and 
after the lapse of thirty years, I have been favoured with materials for making some 
further advance in this interesting physiological problem—a small one, it is true, but 
such as seemed to me worthy of being submitted to the Society as an addition to former 
records on the subject contained in the Philosophical Transactions. 

For these materials I am indebted to my friend the accomplished botanist, Dr. Feb- 
Di2fAND Muellee, F.R.S., of Melbourne, Australia. They consist of a female Echidna 
( OmitJwrh^mhus Hystria: of Home, Echidna Hystrix of Cuvier, the “ Porcupine Ant- 
eater” of the colonists) and her young one, or one of her young, which was observed, 
as the captor supposed, suspended to a nipple when the animal was first, secured. After 
five days’ confinement the young was found detached and dead, was put into a bottle of 
spirits, and, with the mother still living, was transmitted from “Colac Forest,” Viotoria,. 
the place of capture, to Melbourne. Here the female Echidna was examined by 
Dr. Muellee and Dr. Rudall of Melbourne, and was then transmitted to me, together 
with the young animal, and the foUpTying “ Notes” of their dissection. 

“ Brief Emotes on the Generatim Ajpjyaratm of the female Echidna. 

“ The animal being excessively difficult to handle it was immersed in cold water, and 
by these means and the additional use of hydrocyanic acid its life was extinguished. A. 
longitudinal incision was made from the orifice of the cloaca upwards to the length of 
about 5 inches. Five larger and some smaller, ovules were, found arranged in a grape- 
Hke manner, the largest measuring from, 1"^ to ” pbies] “ in diameter. Fine vessels 
expanded reticularly over the surffice of the ovul^ We vainly endeavoured to trace an 
opmiing at-the ovarian end of the oviduct. Oviduct about 2'^ ” [inches] “ long; its upper 
extremity expanded and attached to the ovarium. As a probable sign of recent functional 
activity, were noted a number of large distended veins lying between the layers of the peri¬ 
toneum. Numerous oval mesenteric glands^were, s^en. ‘ Meati^ urinarius ’ lying, in the 
inferior wall of the cloaca about: from, the orifice. The ureter tmatotes in a con- 
spicuousi conical ^otnberance, from S'" to 4"' long; No other exit for the urine from the 
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bladder beingf ftmnd but the point into wbicb this conical protuberance te, tbe ii^ess 
Mid ^ress of tbe urine, as far as We believe, takes place at tbe same ap^ture. In close 
proximity, ami lateral to it, the oviducts terminate by dit-like openings. Hie mucous 
membrane of the thick walls of the oviducts are, at lea^ in the lower portion, longitudi¬ 
nally folded. Tbe ovidu^s are suddenly narrowed for about from the lower orifice, 
offering some resistance to the passage of an ordinary sized probe. 

“The upper porti<m of the oviduct seems of a structure capable of considerable ex¬ 
pansion during gestation. The upper pcution was dilated and thin, and a probe could be 
passed to near one of the ova. The lower portion of the rectum is so large and so capable 
of distension as to admit of the periodical inclusion of the young animal, in case its great 
ske should possibly be provided for that purpose, as it is a receptacle large enough for a 
young animal twice the size of that found now with the mother. The fcetal young may 
possibly have been extruded prematurely after the capture of the animal. We found 
no cicatrix of an umbilical cord on the abdomen of the young animal. 

“A rough sketch of the young as seen by us is appended (fig. 1). It was 
of a pale colour*; no apertures for the eyes were yet visible in the skin, nor 
were any tegumentary appendages formed. The finder contends that he saw 
the young external to the mother and alive. We purposely abstained from 
the iatemal examination of the young one, so as not to mutilate the only 
specimen available. The four mammary glands at this time are apparently 
quite rudimentary; they are destitute of nipples, as are those of the Omi- 
thorhjTichus. Nor was there the least appearance of milk in these glands. 

From the imperfect means of judging we had, we incline to the opinion that Young Echidna, 
the Echidna cannot be oviparous. 

(Signed) “ J ames T. Rudall. 

“Feed. Mueller.” 

“ Melbourne, August 25, 1864.” 

On receiving the specimens I proceeded to examine the female Echidna, and was gra¬ 
tified by finding unmistakeable e\idences of marsupial structure. On each side of the 
abdominal integument, about two inches in advance of the cloaca, and about three inches 
and a half from the base of the tail, there was a semilunar pouch, with an aperture lon¬ 
gitudinal and directed towards the median line, half an inch in depth and two-thirds of 
an inch in length of aperture, forming a symmetrical pair with their orifices opposite 
each other (Plate XXXIX. a, d). 

These pouches were not at first apparent, being concealed by the hair which covers 
the under part of the body. It was in turning over this hair in quest of any rudiment of 
nipple, that I came, to my surprise, upon one of the pouches. The first doubt was 
whether it might have been produced by an accidental pressure of the end of a thumb 
or finger in the previous dissection of the animal, which depression had afterwards got 
hardened in the spirit; and to solve that doubt I proceeded to examine the opposite half 
* “ SaM oiigmaXly to he bT%hfc red.—E. M.” 

5 a2 


Fig. 1. 
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of the ventral mt^nmaat, when a pouch or inverted fold of preciself timSter shape, 
depth, Mid dimoisioi::^ appeared, but with the opening turned the opposite way; the 
folds were closer and less conspicuous on that side, the cavity of the pouch being &tter 
(see section, Plate XL. fig. 3), whence I inferred that the more open pouch (^. section, 
fig. 2 , c) had been the seat or nest of the very small and probably recently-bom animal, 
whose position there, as in the figure, Plate XXXIX. «, had naturally led the original 
captor of the Echidna to conclude that it was hanging by a nipple. 

Ho such projection, however, presented itself in any part of the inner surface of either 
pouch; but at the fundus of each was an “ areola ” or elliptic surface, about four lines 
in diameter (Plate XL. fig. 4), on which, with the pocket lens, could be discerned the 
orifices of about fifty ducts of a gland. The canals or roots of fine scattered hairs and 
^veral minute white papillae (ib. fig- p, magn.), about one or two lines apart, on 
which opened sebaceous follicles, were all the appearances characterizing the otherwise 
smooth and even surface of these inflexions of the abdominal integument. 

The contrast which this pouch presents with that of a true marsupial quadruped con¬ 
taining the mammary foetus^ is great; for even in the uniparous species, e. g.^ the larger 
Kangaroos, two, if not four, long slender nipples are conspicuous, to one of which the 
foetus hangs, closely embracing the pendulous extremity of the nipple by its small, round, 
terminal, tubular mouth. 

My next step was to test the statement in reference to the number and condition of 
the mammary glands. 

I found, as in a former dissection of a younger unimpregnated female Echidnaf, that 
these glands were two in number, forming, like the pouches, a sj^mmetrical pair (Plate 
XL. fig. 1). Each gland (a, d) was of a flattened, subeUiptic form; the left {a) being 
1 inch 10 | lines, the right {d) 1 inch lines in long diameter, the left 1 inch 5 lines, 
the right 1 inch 3 lines in short diameter across the middle, and both glands about 5 
lines in thickness at the middle part (figs. 2, 3). Each gland consists of about 100 long, 
narrow, flattened lobes, obtusely rounded at their free ends, and beginning, at about half¬ 
way towards the opposite side, to contract gradually to the duct which penetrates the 
corium (Plate XL. figs. 2 & 3, to terminate on the mammary areola (ib. c) at the fun¬ 
dus of the pouch. From the small size of the areola compared with that of the gland, 
the lobules have a convergent arrangement thereto, each terminating in its own duct, 
without blending with the substance of a contiguous lobe; and, as a general rule, with¬ 
out anastomosis of contiguous ducts to form a common canal. Each gland is enclosed 
in a loose capsule of cellular tissue (fig. 1, and lies between a thick “ panniculus car- 
nosus ’’ (figs. 1, 2, 3, d, dJ), adherent to the abdominal integument (^, f) and the “ obH- 
quus extemus abdominis ” muscle, on a plane exterior or “ lateral ” to the pouch. The 
glands had not been exposed or disturbed by any dissection in the preliminary examina^ 

* For the signifteatioii of fins term see “On the Generation of the Mamipial Animals,” Hiil<»ophical Trans¬ 
actions, voL cxxiv. p. 333. 

t “ On the Masimmy Glands of the OmidiorhyiM^mj^ Phil. Tnms., tom. cU. p. 537, PI. XVH. %5. 2 & 3. 
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ticm of iSe ^fenal at Melbourne, llie lobules of eadi gland converge toward the mesial 
line^ in their course to terminate in the fundus of the pouch- Each lobe is a solid 
j^enchymatous body; the duct is more directly continued from a canal which may be 
traced about halfway toward the fundus of the lobule; the canal gives off numerous 
^ort branches jhom its circumference, which subdivide and terminate in clusters of sub- 
spherical “ acini ” or secerning cellules. The structure is on the same general plan as 
that of the mammary glands in higher mammals, but the cellules are proportionally 
larger; it closely resembles the structure of the lobes of the same glands in the Omi- 
thorhynchus, and in neither Monotreme can the elongated lobes be properly termed 
“pyriform csecal pouches.” 

The converging termination of the lacteal ducts at the fundus of a pouch, or inverted 
fold of the skin, resembles the disposition of those parts in the Cetacea; save that here 
the ducts terminate on a prominence or nipple projecting from the fundus of the pouch 
into its cavity; whilst in the Echidna they terminate in the smooth and even concave 
surface of the fundus of the pouch. 

Calling to mind Mr. Moegan’s observation of the concealed nipple in an inverted sac 
of the tegument at the fundus of the pouch in the young or non-breeding Kangaroo, 
where, instead of a nipple, there was seen only “ a minute circular aperture, resembling 
in appearance the mouth of a follicle” *, I made sections of both the marsupial or 
mammary pouches and glands (Plate XL. figs. 2 & 3) satisfactorily demonstrating that no 
inverted or concealed nipple or any rudiment or beginning of such existed; and, indeed, 
had any such arrangement like that of the Kangaroo been characteristic of the mam¬ 
mary organization of the Echidna, the glands being functionally active and well deve¬ 
loped in the female dissected, such nipple would have been everted, and would have 
Served, as the first observer of the young animal in the pouch believed, to have attached 
and suspended it to the parent. 

But it is evident that the young simply nestles itself within the marsupial fossa, 
clinging, it may be, by its precocious claws to the skin or hairs of that pait, and im¬ 
bibing by its broad, slit-shaped mouth the nutritious secretion as it is pressed by the 
muscles acting upon the gland from the areolar outlets of the ducts. 

The skin of the abdomen, where it begins to be inverted, loses thickness, and at the 
fundus of the pouch (ib. fig. 1, 5, fig. 3, c) is only half as thick as where it overspreads 
the abdomen (ib. fig. 1,/). This modification, and the relation of the pouches to the 
mammary glands, prove the structures shown in Plate XXXTX. a, h, and Plate XX. 
figs. 2 & 3, c, to be natural, not accidental. 

The pair of lateral folds or clefts into the bottom of which the lacteal ducts open, in 
frie Echidna are homologous with those similarly related to the mammary glands in 
Cetaceans, and also to the more developed folds or pouches in Marsupials. In Ceta- 
c^ns the pair of tegumentary clefts have exclusive functional relations to the mam¬ 
mary organ; in Marsupials the superadded ofiBlce of receiving and protecting the young 
• “ A PMcription ctf fiie Mammary Organs of the Kangaroo,” Lmn, Trans., vol. xvi. p. ^2, pi. 2. fig. 1, 5, 
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is associated with so gr^ a dei^lojaa^t of the iaverted t^umentoy £M, m to 
the mammary i!ela&>ii a suhoidiaate and redact one. Bnt in the Marsn- 
piai seri^ there is a gradation; and both in Thylaeinm and in the smaU dorsigerons 
Opossums of &»u1h Amerit^ {MdelfhyB iorng^m^ D. murma, D, &c.), the mar¬ 

supial structure, if shown at all, is represented by a pair of shallow semilunar fosi^, 
with their concave outlets oppo^te to each other, as in EMdrm. 

In thk compmison the distinctive pecuhaiity of the parts in the teirestadal Mono- 
treme is the absence of a teat, or of any rudiment of such: no part of the hindus of tiie 
pouch is again everted, produced, or folded about the terminal ducts of the mammary 
gland, so as to form a pedicle by which the young could take hold mth the mouth, and 
so suspend itself and suck. 

The question remains, whether the marsupial pouches of the Echidna increase wi^ 
the growth of the young? It is certain that they commence with the growth m* 
enlargement of the mammary glands preliminary to birth. 

In that young specimen of Echidna in which the glands were first discovered*, 

their ducts opened upon a plane surface of the abdominal integument. In a nearly 
full-grown unimpregnated female, preserved in spirits, which I examined and com¬ 
pared with the breeding mother here described, there is also a total absence of inflected 
folds of the integument where the mammary ducts terminate. 

Some movement, perhaps, of these ducts in connexion with the enlargement of the 
mammary lobes, under the stimulus of preparation for a coming oflspring, may, with 
associated growth of the abdominal int^ument surrounding the areola, be amongst 
the physical causes of the first formation of the pouch. 

It has already been remarked that the integument of the pouch, especially as it 
approaches the fundus, is thinner than that covering the abdominal surface of the 
body, from which the pouch is continued. Such tegumentary growth, continued with 
the pressure of the part of the growing young within, may lead to a marked increase 
of size; to be reduced, perhaps, by absorption and shrinking of the skin concomitantly 
with reduction of the mammary glands after the term of lactation has expired. I much 
doubt, however, whether the increase of size of the pouch would ever be such as to 
include and wholly conceal the young animal; it more probably, at the later period of 
lactation, serves only to admit the head or beak. Thus the ordinary condition of sucking 
would be reversed in these Australian Mammals; instead of the excretoiy ducts on 
an everted process of integument being taken into the mouth, this is leceived into an 
inverted pouch into which the milk is poured. 

I have not hitherto met with any trace or beginning of such abdominal pouches in 
the various Omithorhgnchi in which I have had occasion to note different phases of the 
development of the ovaria and mammary glandsf. 

* Philosophic^ Transactions, 1832, p. 537, PI. XVIL figs. 2 & 3. 

t On the Mammary Olands of the Ornithorhynchm paradiixm” Philosophieai Transactions, 1832, p. 517. 
PL XT.-XTIII. 
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A wiarm^hicMe^ air-brefrtber, compiled to its food m wato, eottli mot safely 
(m$f tke it had broiaglit im a pocket bmea^ its body dmriHg qmest ^ 

^ifidoU obsm^Em haive iioted the ]^t-makin^ in^net of the im whieh tm|K>- 

r^fand estnm^as strucdtoes only tiie yoomg have hitherto been found *. Mr^ O-sob&e 
^ tes that the nest “ appears to be found aboidithe time of teingk^ forth the 
young, and consists merely of dried grass, weeds, &c/’ f 

Whethar the Ech^a prepares any extraneous me^t is not known. The Specimen 
traimiitted to me by Br. Muelleb was cau^t in the hollow of a prostrate cotton tree.” 
!]^mg a t^estrial animal, she can carry her young about habitually concealed or partly 
sheltered in her pouches; and the present observations show the nearer affinity in thi& 
respect of the Echidna to the' marsupial Lyencepkda, The Echidna may fiirther mani- 
this rdW-Oiiship by the more minute size of the young when bom and transferred 
to the pouchy as compared with the Omithorhynchus; but the size of the new-born or 
newly-excluded young of that monotreme is unknown. The smallest specimen of a young 
Omithorhynchus wMch I have yet seen is that (Plate XLI. fig. 5) to which allusion has 
been already made as being about two inches in length in a straight line. 

The following are the comparative dimensions of this, and of the young of the female 


Echidna (ib. fig. 3 (magn.), Hate XL. figs. 5-10 (nat. size)), the subject of the present 
communication 

Young Young 

Omithorhynchus. Echidna, 

in. lin. in. lin. 

Length from the end of the upper jaw, over the curve of 

the backy to the end of the tail.3 

Length from the same points in a straight line along the 

9 

1 ID 

abdomen.. 

. 2 

1 

1 1 

Greatest circumference of the body. 

. . 2 

9 

1 0 $ 

Length of the head. 

. . 0 

Si 

0 4 

Length of the upper mandible from the gape . . 

. . 0 

a 

0 li 

Breath of the' upper mandible at the base . . 

. . 0 

4 

0 1 

Length of the tail from the vent. 

. . 0 


0 1 

Breadth of tail at the root. 

. . 0 

4 

0 i 

Length of the fore foot. 

. , 0 

3 

0 2 

Breadth, of ditto . .. 

. . 0 

H 

0 li 

Length of the hind foot ......... 

. . 0 

4 

0 1 

Breadth of ditto .. 

. . 0 

3 

0 2i 


The circumstances under which this young Echidna was obtained are given in a letter 
by the captor, Mr. G. O. Bakeis, to Br. Muellee, dated “ Colac Forest, August 31, 
Ta64.” 

^om. cit. p. S33. f trails. Zool. Soc. vol. i. pp. 247 & 253. 

t have rueie bctfia^^the bo^ had b^eeajie ^®iewhat dded, or ^nmk hi nar*^. 
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It appears that Mr. Habeis, being in Golan Forest, Victoria, on the 12th of August, 
1864, Ms attention was attracted by his dogs to a fallen tree, in the hollow of which tiie 
Echidna had taken lefoge. “ On examining her I found the young one attached to one 
teat, presenting the appearance of a miniature Porcupine*, with an absence of quilk, 
partially transparent, of a bright red colour.” The mother was placed in a porter-cask 
with earth containing ants. 

“ On Wednesday the 17th of August it still remained attached to the teat, presenting 
the same appearance as when first captured, evidently in a living state. I avoided 
handling it more than necessary, as it evinced signs of terror by a protrusion of the 
vagina and frequently emitting urine. 

On Thursday, 18th of August, I emptied the earth out of the cask, to replace it with 
fresh earth containing ants, and to my surprise found the young one removed from the 
teat. I ‘ panned off’ the earth, as for gold, and found the young considerably shrunk.” 

Mr. Haeeis thereupon placed it in a bottle of spirits, and transmitted it, with the 
mother alive, to Dr. Mueller, Botanic Gardens, Melbourne. Mr. Harris concludes his 
letter by stating, “ My dates are correct, as I keep a diar}% and you may rely upon what 
I have stated being authentic.” 

The condition in which the young Echidna has reached me accords with the above 
account. It is naked, devoid of prickles, the integument thin, but with its transparency 
affected by the action of the alcohol, and somewhat wrinkled from contractions of the 
tissues through the same action. The new-born Kangaroo, of similar size and con¬ 
dition, described in the Philosophical Transactions for 1834, p. 344, Plate YII. fig. 5, 
was also red, like an earthworm, “ resembling it not only in colour, but in the semi- 
transparency of the integument.” Mr. Harris’s observation of the young Echidna 
closely accords in this character with my own on the new-born living Kangaroo. 
Mr. Harris observed the young Echidna attached to the mother, and he concluded 
from analogy that the mode of attachment was as in the other land-quadrupeds of the 
colony and in mammalia generally; whereas it was kept in situ by the duplicature of 
the skin, and by clinging with the precociously-developed claws of the fore feet to the 
interior of the pouch. There was most assuredly no nipple: in that particular my own 
scrutiny accords with the results of the examination of the recent animal by Di*s. 
Mueller and Kudall. What appearances suggested to them the idea of four quite 
rudimentary mammary glands I have been unable to discover; the pair of large mam¬ 
mary glands, together with the pouches into which they pour their secretion, had 
escaped their observation. 

The joungEchidna (Plate XLI. figs. 3 & 4), of which the admeasurements have been 
given, rambles the young Omithorhynchus (ib. fig, 5) in the general shape and 
curvature of tiie body; it also resembles the new-born Kangaroo above cited in the 
proportions of the limbs to the body, in the inferior size of the hinder pair, in the 
degree of development of the digits, and in the feeble indication of eyes or eyelids. 

* Tb.e name by which the Echidna is commonly known to the settlers and gold-seekers of the colonv. 
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But the mouth is proportionally wider, and has the form of a transverse slit (Plate XL. 
fig. 9, Plate XLI. fig. 4, n); it is not circular. Upon the upper lip (ib. %. 4, m% in the 
mid line between the two nostrils (a), is a small protuberance (e), corresponding to that 
in the young of the Omithorhynehus paradmm (ib. fig. 5, e)^ and wanting the cuticle. 
The tongue (ib. fig. 4, 1) is broad and flat, extending to the “ rictus oris,” but very short 
in proportion to that of the parent, and of a very different shape. 

The traces of ears are less conspicuous than in the young Kangaroo, the conch being 
little if at all developed in the mature Echidna. The tail is much shorter than in the 
young Kangaroo, and shows as much proportional size as in the full-grown Echidna, in 
which it is a mere stump (Plate XXXIX. c) concealed by the quills and hair. 

The head is proportionally longer and more slender in the marsupial fcetus of the 
Echidna than in that of the Knngaroo, and already, at this early period, foreshows the 
characteristic elongation and attenuation of that part in the mature animal. 

The form of the mouth as a transverse slit, in Echidna as in Omithorhynchus, is a good 
monotrematous character of the young at that period, since in all true or teated marsu¬ 
pials the mouth of the mammary foetus has a peculiar circular and tubular shape. 

A scarcely visible linear cicatrix at the middle of the lower part of the abdomen is 
the sole trace of umbilicus (Plate XL. fig. 9). A bifid, obtuse rudiment of penis or 
clitoris (Plate XLI. fig. 3, d) projects from the fore part of the single urogenital or 
cloacal aperture, and in advance of the base of the tail-stump (ib. c). 

The brain, of which the largest part is the mesencephalon, chiefly consisting of a 
vesicular condition of the optic lobes, has collapsed, leaving a well-defined elliptical 
fossa of the integument indicative of the widely open “ fontanelle ” at the upper part of 
the cranium (Plate XL. fig. 10, Plate XLI. fig. 3, o). The skin of the shrunk body 
shows folds indicative of the originaUy plump, well-filled abdomen. 

The fore limbs (Plate XL. figs. 11 & 12), in their shortness and breadth, foreshow 
the characteristics of those of the parent, which may be said, indeed, to retain in this 
respect the embryonic character with superinduced breadth and strength. The digits 
have already something of the adult proportions, the first or innermost of the five 
(%. 12, i) being the shortest, the others retaining nearly equal length, but graduating 
riiorter from the third to the fifth. The characteristic disposition of the digits is better 
marked in the hind limb (ib. figs, 13 & 14), the second (ii) already being the strongest 
and longest, the rest more rapidly shortening to the fifth (v) than in the fore leg; the 
innermost (i), agreeably with the law of closer retention of type in the embryo, though 
the shortest of the five, is less disproportionately so than in the adult. 

It thus appears that the exterior characters of the young animal, figured in Plates 
XL. & XLI., accord with what might be expected, from the correspondingly immature 
characters in Macropus mid OmUhorhynchus^ in the oflfepring of the species alleged. 

In a question of this kind, as the liberal transmitters of the specimens were not them¬ 
selves the captors or original observers of the young with the mother, every possibility 

MDCCCLXV. 6 B 
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of error had to be considered. But I know of no pentadactyle ecaudate minsupiai 
animal which could have afforded a mammary or marsupial fcetus with the character of 
that which Mr. Haseis affirms to have discovered attached to the female Echidna, ami 
which he transmits to his correspondents in Melbourne as the young of that monotrem^ 
The condition of the mammary glands, and the presence of heretofore unobserv^ mar* 
supia, accord moreover with her alleged maternity and with the state of development of 
her offipring. 

It occurred to me that an additional test might be afforded by the more essential p8tfts 
of the fmnale organs of generation. These had been examined in a general way by 
Drs. Mueller and Rudall, whose “ Notes ” have been already quoted. I proceeded, 
therefore, to remove these organs (Plate XLI. fig. 1), with the rectum (ib. m), urinary 
bladder (r), urogenital canal {u)^ and cloacal vestibule (m'). 

The left ovarium (o), as in the Omithyrhynchm paradoxus, is of an oblong flattmed 
form, developed from the posterior division of the ovarian ligament (i) and corre¬ 
sponding wall of the ovarian capsule (c); it consists of a rather lax stroma invested by 
a smooth, thin, firm “ tunica propria,” which glistens where stretched over the enlarged 
ovisacs. Of these there were five, of a spherical form, most of them suspended to the 
rest of the ovarium by a contracted part of the periphery, not stretched into a pedicle. 
The largest had a diameter of 1J line, the least of the five had a diameter of rather 
less than one line. In the recent state, very fine vessels were spread reticnlarly, according 
to the original dissectors, over the ovisacs. Beneath these, or nearer the ovarian liga¬ 
ment, was a cluster of smaller ovisacs, the largest not exceeding Jrd of a line, the rest 
so small as to give a granular character to the part. External to this, at the end of 
the ovarium nearest the bifurcation of the ligament, was an empty ovisac (g), 2| lines 
in length, and 2 lines in diameter, of a flattened pyriform shape, with a somewhat 
wnnkled exterior, attached by the base, with the apex slightly tumid, and showing a 
trace of a fine cicatrix. This is a “corpus luteum” or ovisac from which an ovarian 
ovum had been discharged. 

The oviducal branch of the ovarian ligament passes, as in the Omithorhgnchm, to the 
outer angle of the wide oviducal slit or aperture (e), which occupies or forms the margin 
of the ovarian pouch (c), opposite to that to which the ovary is attached. The ligament 
spreads upon the inner wall of the infundibular part of the oviduct, and rejoins the 
ovarian division of the ligament, to be continued along the oviduct, puckerii^ up its 
short convolutions into a small compass. 

The “ fallopian” aperture of the infundibulum {e), is a longitudinal slit of 9 lines in 
length, with a delicate membranous border extending about a line beyomJ the part 
where the muscular and mucous tissues of the oviduct make the thin Wail of the into- 
dibuium opake; its trai^parency against a dark ground, contrasting with the opake 
beginning of tlie proper tunics of the oviduct, which nevertheless aie here thin. 

No part of this delicate free margin is product into fimbriae; in this respect the 
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accords witii the OmithorhyochTis, and equally manifests the tdiaracter by 
which the Monotremes differ from the Marsupials*. 

The inftmdibular dilatation suddenly contracts about an inch from the opening into a 
“ fellopian tube,” about a line in diameter, which is puckered up into four or five short 
close coils. The oviduct, after a slight contraction, suddenly expands into the uterus 
(ib. d). This is about 2 inches long, and appears to have been about 6 lines in diameter, 
before being cut open. It commences by a short well-marked band, convex outwards, 
and then proceeds nearly straight, the pair converging to the urogenital compartment, 
slightly contracting at its termination, which projects, as an “ os tincae ” (ib. s'), into the 
side of the fiindus of that division of the cloaca. 

The tunics of the uterus are, externally, the peritoneum (ib. fig. 2,«), which is attached 
by a lax cellulosity to the “ tunica propria” {h ); this, with its fibrous or muscular layer, 
is thin, not exceeding |^th of a line in the present specimen. The inner layer of the 
uterine wall (c) is the thickest, and chiefly composes it, consisting of delicate vascular 
lamellae stretched transversely between the fibrous layer and the fine smooth lining 
membrane {d\ the whole being of a pulpy consistence, and doubtless in the recent 
animal highly vascular, especially in the impregnated state. 

The lining membrane was thrown into delicate irregular rugae, which assumed the 
longitudinal direction at the “ cervix” or contracted terminal part of the uterus. It is 
laid open in the left uterus; a style (s) is passed through it in the right uterus. 

The orifice in the “ os tincae” was a puckered slit, about a line in extent; below it, on 
a produced or papillose part of the prominence, was the small circular orifice of the 
ureter; a fine hair is passed through each of these tubes in fig. 1, m, Plate XLI. 

The right ovarium (o'), was proportionally more developed and larger than in the 
Omithorhynchus paradosus: three o^dsacs were enlarged and attached to the stroma, 
as in the left ovarium; and there was also a compressed ovisac (y), similar in size and 
shape to that in the left side, and exhibiting an apical cicatrix; whence it is to be 
inferred that, in this instance, the right as well as the left ovarium had furnished an 
impregnated ovum; and the near equality of size and close similarity of structure and 
condition of the right oviduct and uterus equally evinced that they had participated in 
Hie last operations of the season of generation. 

Figure 2 gives a magnified view of the structure of the right uterine walls, as seen in 
tmnsverse section. 

The urinary bleidder (r), opened into the middle of the fundus of the urogenital com¬ 
partment, as indicated by the stylet (r, fig. 1, Plate XLI.), the uterine orifices intervening 
between the vesicular one and those of the ureters, as in the Omithorhynchm paradoms. 

* See Philosophical Transactions, 1834, Plate VI. fig. 1—“fimbrisB” of Kangaroo” ; and art. Marsupmlia, 
Cyclop, of Anatomy and Physiology, toL iii. fig. 137, “ fimbriae” still more remarkably developed in the 
Wombat i^PhaMolofnyfs\ The alienee of these fimbriae, and the resemblance of the true abdominal orifice of 
the oviduct to that of the ovarian pouch, or to an ordinary duplicature of membrane, appear to have prevented 
its rec(^nition by Dre. M. and R. 

5b2 
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The urogenital tmial is 1 inch 4 lines in length, and about 9 lines in diameter: its 
inner surface shows by some coarse wavy longitudinal rugee its capacity for dilatation. 

The rectum was here of great width; it terminated by a contracted puckered aper¬ 
ture (m'), in the back part of the beguining of the vestibule, behind the aperture of com¬ 
munication of the urogenital with the vestibular canal. The distal half of the vesti¬ 
bule is lined by a denser and less vascular epithelium than the proximal one. 

I conclude from these appearances that the present Echidna had produced two young, 
of which one only was secured ,* and that, either, one was left in a nest in the fallen 
hollow tree, while the other was imbibing milk from the pouch; or that, if she had 
carried a mammary foetus in each pouch prior to her capture, one had fallen out in the 
scuffle that drove her from her place of shelter and concealment. The slight difference 
in size between the right and left mammary glands may relate to the longer continuance 
of the left one in functional activity, after the loss of the young from' the right pouch. 

The chief points in the generative economy of the Monotremes which still remain to 
be determined by actual observation are— 

1. The manner of copulation. 

2. The season of copulation. 

3. The period of gestation. 

4. The nature and succession of the temporary structures for the nourishment and 
respiration of the foetus prior to birth or exclusion. 

5. The size, condition, and powers of the young at the time of birth or exclusion. 

6 . The period during which the young requires the lacteal nourishment. 

7. The age at which the animal attains its full size. 

In respect to the second point: as Mr. Harris caught the female Echidna with the 
young, about an inch in length, on the 12th of August, she may be impregnated at the 
latter end of June or in July. Females killed in the last week of July and the first 
week of August, in the Province of Victoria, would be most likely to afford the capital 
facts noted under the fourth head; viz. the impregnated ovum in utero showing some 
stage of embryonal development in the spiny terrestrial Monotreme. As to the hairy 
and aquatic Ornithorhynchus, the impregnated females in which ova were found in the 
uterus, of small size, and prior to the formation of the embryo, were caught on the 6th 
and 7th of October*. Young Ornithorhynchi, measuring in length in a straight line 
1 inch and f ths, were found in the nest on the 8th of December. The period of im¬ 
pregnation is, therefore, in this species, in the locality of the Murrumbidgee Hiver, 
probably the latter end of September or beginning of October. Females captured in 
the latter half of October and in the month of November, would be most likely to have 
ova in utero exhibiting stages of embryonal development. 

On this point I have been favoured with the following letter, one of a kind including 
most which reach me from Australia on the subject, exciting, instead of allaying, 
curiosity. 

* See figure of the impregnated specimen in Philosophical Transactions, 1834, Plate XXY. a, a’. 
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" Wood’s Point, S^tembej*, Slat, 1864. 

To Professor R Owen, 

“ SiE ,—1 have great pleasure in being able to inform you of a very interesting disco¬ 
very in the economy of the Omithorh^Twhus jparadowtts, and one which I have no doubt 
you will hail with delight. About ten months ago, a female Platypus was captured in 
the Kiver Goulbum by some workman who gave it to the Gold-Receiver of this district. 
He, to prevent its escape, tied a cord to its leg and put it into a gin-case, where it 
remained during the night The next morning, when he came to look at it, he found 
that it had laid two eggs. They were about the size of a crow’s egg, and were white, 
soft and compressible, being without shell or anything approaching to a calcareous 


covering. 

“ I had an opportunity of examining them externally, and I found no evidence of 
their having had any recent vascular connexion with the maternal organs; but I am 
sorry to say that I never had a chance of examining their contents, as, on inquiring for 
them a day or two afterwards, I foimd they had been thrown away, much to my chagrin 
and disappointment. 

“ The animal itself was afterwards kdled (next day), and I was told that numerous 
ova [in the words of my informant ‘ eggs’] were found in it, in various stages of develop¬ 
ment, which in the aggregate somewhat resembled a bunch of grapes; but this I can¬ 
not personally vouch for. 

“ It may appear to you a matter of surprise that I did not examine more minutely 
this most interesting animal; but I am sorry to say that the same spirit that dictated 
the throwing away of the eggs, prevented me making a more detailed investigation. 

“ I am in hopes that I shall be able to get another pregnant specimen, if so, I shall 
have much pleasure in sending it to you for your inspection. 


“ I have the honour to be, Sir, 

“ Your obedient Servant, 


“ Wood’s Point, Yictoria, AustraKa.” 


“ Jno. Nicholson, M.D., See,*' 


By a folloiving mail I was favoured by my esteemed correspondent. Dr., Mhelles, 
with a letter from the ‘‘Gold-Receiver” referred to by Dr. Nicholson, in reply to 
inquiries which vague reports of the occurrence had induced Dr. Muellee to make. 


“Wood's Point, September 25, 1864. 

“ Dear Sir, —In reply to your inquiries relative to the OrnitJiorhynchus paradoxus, I 
must in the first place correct an erroneous impression which the newspaper paragraph 
has conveyed. 

“ The Platypus is not now in my possession, and the eggs were layed the day after its 
capture. The animal was captured in the Goulbum and given to me. It was then 
fastened by a cord in a gin-case, and on examining it the next morning the two egg 
were found in the bottom of the box, both of them having undoubtedly been laid 
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duiii^ tlie night. Ifi the course of the day the creature was killed by a would he ^ien- 
tific friend of mine, with the intention of preserving its skin ; and on opening the body 
the ovaries were found to be clustered with ova in different stages of growth; but none 
of them so large as the eggs which were laid. These eggs were white, soft, and with¬ 
out shell, easily compressible, and about the size of a crow's egg. 

“ Not being sufficiently versed in the subject I am not prepared to say whether these 
eggs might not have been abortions caused by fear, but there was no appearance on the 
surface of their ever having been vascularly connected with the maternal uterus, and 
reviewing all the facts observed I should undoubtedly say that the animal was oviparous. 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

“ Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) “ Geo. J. Rumby.” 

Dr. Muellee, in transmitting me the foregoing copy of the Gold-Receiver’s letter, 
writes (November 25th, 1864), “ Since writing to you by last mail I have received the 
enclosed letter respecting the Ornithorhymhus having proved to be ‘ oviparous.' How are 
all these statements to be reconciled!” 

Assuming the fact of the oviposition, in the month of December 1863 (Dr. Nicholson 
writes of the occurrence as having happened ‘‘ about ten months” before the date of his 
letter, September 21,1864) by a female Omithorhynchus, of two ova, about the size of a 
crow’s egg, “ white, soft, compressible, without shell or anything approaching to a calca¬ 
reous covering,” the question is—What did they contain! Had the unvascular chorion 
been cut or tom open, an embryo or a yelk might have been seen. Better still would it 
have been if both ova had been at once immersed in a bottle of whatever colourless 
alcoholic liquor might be at hand. Probably no medical man had ever an opportunity 
or a chance of settling a point in Comparative Physiology of more interest, and with less 
trouble, than the gentleman who was privileged to be the first person to see and handle 
the new-laid eggs of the Ornithorhynchus paradoocus. 

For the reasons given in my Memoir of 1834*, I concluded that the Monotremes were 
not “ oviparous” in the sense of the author of the memoir in the ‘ Annales des Sciences 
Naturelles,’ voL xvih. (1829)*)’, but that they were ovo-viviparous, and in away or degree 
more nearly resembling the generation of the Viper and Salamander than occurs in the 

The young Viper is provided with a specially and temporarily developed premaxillary 
tooth for lacerating the soft, but tough, shell of its egg, and so liberating itself J. From 
tins analogy I imagine that the young Monotremes may be provided with a homy or 
epidermal process or spine upon the intemasal tubercle, for the same purpose. This 
tempoiuay tubercle is obviously homologous with the hard knob on the upper mandible 

* On the Ova of the Ch^Uhorkynehm paradoams” Philosophical Transactioiis, voL exxiv. p. 555. 

t B. E, Obastt, “ (Eufs de FOmithorhynqne,” Aim. des Sciences Nat. 1820. 

X WiraxAsro, in Atddr fdr Physioi<^e, 1841. 
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of chelomans and birds, by which they break their way through the harder c^careous 
covering of their externally hatched embryo. 

Some modification of epiderm has been removed from the tubercle in the young 
Echidna (Plate XLI. fig. 11, e), as in the young Omithorhpnckm*. 


Description of the Plates. 

PLATE XXXIX. 

Female Echidna {Echidna Hystrix, Cuv.), two-thirds nat. size. 

a. Left “ Marsupial or “ Mammary ” pouch, with young as seen therein. 

b. Right ditto empty. 

€. Tail-stump of Echidna. 

d. Outlet of cloacal vestibule. 

e. Young or “ mammary foetus,” as removed from the pouch; two-thirds nat. size. 

PLATE XL. 

Fig. 1. Section of abdominal integument, with mammary glands of the Echidna exposed 
firom the inner side, 

a. Left mammary gland; a^. Right mammary gland. 

b. Ducts converging to fundus of mammary pouch. 

d, d'. Part of “ panniculus camosus ” acting as compressor of the gland. 

€. Fascia forming a capsule of the gland, reflected. 

f. Skin of abdomen. 

Fig. 2. Section of abdominal integument, and left mammary gland and pouch. 

Fig. 3. Section of abdominal integument, and right mammary gland and pouch. 

c. Cavity of pouch; the other letters as in figure 1 . 

Fig. 4. Orifice of mammary pouch, expanded to expose the mammary areola. 

F:g, 5. Mammary areola magnified to show the orifices of the lacteal ducts, and p, seba¬ 
ceous papillae. 

Fig. 6. Young or “ mammary foetus ” of Echidna Hystrix : nat size: side view. 

Fig. 7. Ditto: front view. 

Fig. 8 . Ditto: back view. 

Fig. 9. Ditto: under view. 

Fig. 3 0. Ditto: upper view. 

Figs. 11 & 12. Ditto: fore-foot magnified. 

Figs. 13 & 14. Ditto: hind-foot magnified. 

* Transactions of the Zoological Socaefy, vol. i. pi. xrriii. fig. 8. 
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PLATE XLI. 

Fig. 1. Female organs of KystHa; ; letters explained in the text. 

Fig. 2. Section of uterus: magnified; ditto. 

ilg. 3, Young of Echidna Hystrix: twice nat. size; ditto. 

Fig. 4. Ditto: mouth and end of upper jaw: five times nat. size:— a, nostiil; e, inter- 
narial tubercle; m, upper lip; w, lower lip; tip of tongue. 

Fig. 5. Young of Omithorhynchm jparadoxus: —a, nostril; h, eye-orifice; c, ear-orifice; 

€, intemarial tubercle; relatively smaller than in fig. 3, as being in progress 
of disappearance in a more advanced young one. 
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XVI. On the Influence of Physical and Chemical Agents uj^on Blood; with special 
reference to the mutual adicm of the Blood and the Mespiratory Gases, 
By George Harley, if.D., Fellow of the Boyal College of Physicians, Professor 
of Medical Jurisprudence in University College, London. Commimicated by Pro- 
fessor Sharpey, M.B., Sec. B.S. 

Received March 3,—^Eead March 10, 1864. 

In order to prevent repetition, as well as to facilitate the understanding of the researches 
about to be described, it is deemed advisable at once to give a brief explanation of the 
manner in which the experiments were conducted. In the first place, it may be men¬ 
tioned that all the gas-analyses herein detailed were made in strict accordance with 
the justly celebrated method of Professor Bunsen, so ably explained in his work on 
Gasometry. In the second place, the blood employed in the experiments was always 
obtained from apparently healthy animals, and with the few exceptions, presently to be 
alluded to, operated upon while still perfectly fresh. In the third place, the apparatus 
used in the majority of the experiments consisted of a graduated glass receiver of the 
shape represented in the accompanying figure (A), the neck of which was drawn out to 



a fine capillary tube, upon the end of Which was placed a piece of caoutchouc tubing. 
MI)CCC5LXV. 6 c 
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After a certain quantity of blood (usually 62 cubic centimetres) or other fluid was 
introduced at the mouth (^), the latter was firmly closed with a tightly fitting cork, and 
the remaining opening {f) secured by a ligature, so that all communication between 
the external atmosphere and the gas confined with the blood was effectually interrupted. 

When the experiment was completed, the gas was obtained from the receiver by 
plunging the lower end of the vessel into mercury, and carefully removing the cork, 
while it was still retained in that position, so that neither the contained gas could find 
an exit, nor the external air obtain admittance. A tube (B) partly filled with mercuiyr 
was now carefrilly adjusted to the mouth of the receiver by a well-fitting cork (d); the 
receiver was next removed from the mercury trough, and a fine capillary glass tube (C) 
inserted into the free end of its piece of caoutchouc tubing ; the end of this tube was 
dipped under the surface of mercury and the ligature at f removed. The mercury in 
B immediately descended and forced the atmospheric air out of the tube C, which in 
its turn became filled with gas from the receiver. The end of the tube C was then 
brought under an inverted eudiometer filled with mercury, and more of that liquid 
poured into B until sufficient gas was obtained from the receiver for analysis. In the 
fourth place, the temperature of the human body was imitated by employing an artificial 
digesting apparatus which could be readily kept at a constant heat of 38°C. 

Lastly, the experiments were performed in a gas-laboratory, the temperature of which 
varied but slightly during the twenty-four hours, and their performance was thereby 
greatly facilitated. For the use of this laboratory I am deeply indebted to the President 
and Council of University College, London, who most liberally placed it at my entfre 
disposal during a period of three years. 

As indicated by the title of the paper, the series of researches about to be detailed is 
devoted to the influence of some physical and chemical agents on the blood with refe¬ 
rence to its action on the respiratory gases. For the sake of convenience, the communi¬ 
cation is divided into two parts. 

The first includes the influence of the following physical agents. 

a. The effect of simple diffusion in producing a change in the mixture of gases con¬ 
fined vrith blood. 

h. The influence of motion on the changes reciprocally exerted upon each other by 
blood and atmospheric air. 

€. The influence of time on the interchange of the respiratory gases. 

d. The effect of temperature on the same, from 0° C. to 38° C. 

e. The influence of the age of the blood, including the effect of the putrefaction. 

The second part of the communication is devoted to the consideration of the influence 

of chemical agents, especially such as are usually denominated powerful poisons. These 
agents are selected from the three kingdoms. 

a. Animal. 
h. Vegetable, and 
€, Mineral. 
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In relating the experiments, I have sedulously avoided advancing any theories with 
regard to the mode of action of any of the agents studied, and on one or two occasions 
only has even as much as a hint been given that the results obtained might in any way 
tend to the elucidation of the action of remedies or the mode of death by poison. The 
reticence in this instance has arisen from the circumstance that several of the results are 
so novel and at the same time so pregnant with material for theorizing, that the indi¬ 
vidual facts might soon be lost sight of in a sea of speculation. It appears to me there¬ 
fore that the ends of science will be much better served if I confine myself to a descrip¬ 
tion of the bare data, rather than propound the numerous theories which the different 
results suggest, and which, although they might make the paper more interesting, could 
not in reality add to its true value. 

I may also mention that the material is so arranged as to be easily accessible, each 
fact having been made as far as possible independent of its associates, in order that 
future inquirers may find no ditficulty in isolating any particular result they may desire 
specially to investigate. Moreover, the progressive details of each experiment are given 
in the form of an appendix, so that the initiated investigator can follow it with facility 
through its different stages, either for the purposes of comparison or verification *. 


Part I.—INFLUENCE OF PHYSICAL AGENTS. 

(a) The effect of Biffudm in modifying the com^position of atmospheric air confimd 

with fresh blood. 

The influence of both venous and arterial blood was studied. 

1st. As regards arterial blood. 

A certain quantity of arterial blood was allowed to flow directly from the femoral 
artery of a healthy dog into a glass receiver, and after being carefully secured along with 
100 per cent, of atmospheric air, was placed aside in a warm room during forty-eight 
hours. At the end of this time the receiver was opened in the manner already described, 
and a certain quantity of its gas removed for analysis. 

* The Appendix is deposited for reference in the Archives of the Eoyal Society. The first analysis only is 
given in detail as a specimen. 


5c2 
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Ko. 1.—Air from arterial blood of Dog. 



Volume. 

Barometric 

pressure. 

Temj^pature, 

VoL at 0® C. and 

1 meftre pressure. 

1 

For carbonic acid. 





Air employed. 

140-3 

718-7 

7-7 

98-08 

After absorption of carbonic acid. 

139-0 

719-4 

6-8 

97-91 

For oxygen. 



1 

1 


Air employed. 

£44-2 

359-0 

6-2 

85*72 

After addition of hydrogen . 

331-8 

449-9 

6-1 

146-00 

After explosion. 

258-0 

372-9 

4-5 

94-64 


No. 1.—In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . 

Carbonic acid 
Nitrogen . . 


19*928^ 

0 . 183 /'^®^ oxygen 20*111 
79-889 


2nd. As regards venous blood. 

A certain quantity of venous blood was allowed to flow directly from the jugular vein 
of an apparently healthy dog into a glass receiver. It was then secured along with 100 
per cent, of atmospheric air, and kept, as in the previous case, in a room of moderate 
temperature during forty-eight hours. The gas from this blood gave the following 
result:— 


No. 2.—In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . 

Carbonic acid 
Nitrogen . , 


^|,j 5 ^}Total oxygen 20-667 
79-443 


As the composition of ordinary atmospheric air is supposed to be :— 


In 100 parts. 


Oxygen . . 

Carbonic acid 
Nitrogen . . 


^ oxygen 20-962 

. 79-038 


it appears from the results of these experiments that both arterial and venous blood act 
in precisely the same manner, the amount alone of their action being different. As 
might have been expected, the venous blood has yielded by simple diffiision a much 
greater amount of carbonic acid than the arterial blood. Moreover, imder the same 
circumstances it has absorbed a much larger quantity of oxygen. 
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In 100 parts. 



Oxygen. 

Carbotiic acid. 

Nitrogen. 

Total o^^n. 

Atmoepfaeric air operated upon. 

20*960 

0*002 

79*038 

20*962 

Air after forty-eight hours’ contact 
with— 

Arterial blood .. 

19*928 

0*183 

79*889 

20*111 

Venous blood. 

18*400 

2*157 

79*443 

20*557 


The total amotmt of oxygen is in both cases slightly diminished, and with this diminu¬ 
tion the proportion of nitrogen, which is calculated by “difference,” is necessarily 
increased. 


(b) Effect of Motion m the action of blood on atmospheric air. 

The mere effect of motion was attempted to be ascertained in the following manner. 
Two portions of the same blood of a calf, after being thoroughly arterialized by being 
repeatedly shaken with renewed portions of air, were confined in receivers with 100 per 
cent, of air, and treated in a precisely similar manner during forty-eight hours, except 
that one blood had a small quantity of quicksilver added to it in order to render it| 
agitation more complete. The following were the results obtained. 

Pure blood of calf, forty-eight hours’ action with 100 per cent, of atmospheric air:— 


No. 3.—In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . , . 15T41 

Carbonic acid . . 3*08) 

Nitrogen . . . 81-78 


Total oxygen 18-22 


Same blood shaken with quicksilver, forty-eight hours’ action with 100 per cent of air, 
yielded the following result:— 


No. 4.—In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen. . . 

Carbonic acid. 


4-11) 

7-53) 


Total oxygen 11'64 


Nitrogen . . . 88*76 



Cbgrgen. 

Carbonic acid. 

Nitati^en, 

Ox-blood ... 

15*14 

3*08 

81*78 

! Ox- blood plus quicksilver...j 

4-1 

7*53 ] 

88*76 


The difference between these results is very striking, so much so, that it was thought 
advisable to discover if the mercury had not exerted some undefined chemical action, 
either on the air or blood, in addition to its mere mechanical influence in facilitating 
tlieir thorough mixing. With the view of solving this question, other two portions of 
blood were taken, and while to one a small quantity of quicksilver was added, the other 
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had an equal amount of powdered glass mixed with it. Both receivers were put aside 
in a place where the temperature never exceeded T C. At the end of five days, during 
which period they were repeatedly shaken, the air was analyzed for carbonic acid. 


No. 6.^—In 100 parts of air. 

Carbonic acid from blood, plus quicksilver . . 1-72 

„ „ „ „ „ glass ... 1*30 

As it appeared from this and the foregoing that the action of the mercury was some¬ 
thing more than merely mechanical, in order to ascertain the influence of motion alone, 
two equal portions of the same fresh venous blood from an ox were placed in receivers 
with similar proportions of atmospheric air (1 vol. of blood to 3 vols. air) and kept at a 
temperature of 30'" C. during six hours. In each receiver was placed a small quantity of 
powdered glass, in order the more effectually, when the receivers were shaken, to mix the 
blood. The first receiver was shaken only three minutes at a time, the second five. In 
all other respects they were treated exactly alike*. 

Air after being enclosed during six hours at a temperature of 30° with venous blood 
shaken with glass, three minutes at a time. Eesult:— 


No. 6.—^In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen.... 14*78| 
Carbonic acid . . 3'42j 

Nitrogen . . . 81*80 


Total oxygen 18*20 


Same blood as the preceding, under precisely the same circumstances, but shaken 
during five minutes at a time. Result:— 


4 * 49 ^ 

^ ^ 4 >Total oxygen 18*93 


No. 7.—In 100 parts of air. 

Oxygen.... 14*49) 

Carbonic acid. . 4*^ 

Nitrogen . . . 81*07 

It thus appears that the mere effect of motion has an influence on the amount of 
gases interchanged. 


(c) Inflmnce of Time on the interchange of gases between the blood and air. 

It was found from a series of experiments (as might have been expected from our 
knowle%e of the respiratory process) that the longer air is retained in contact with 
blood, the greater is the change worked in its chemical composition. Thus it was found 

* It may be heremeaitiQned that during the course of these experiments it was found necessary, in order to 
arrive at miything like correct results, not only to use (in tiie comparative experiments) the blood of the same 
specie of anim^ but of the same bleeding; as for some cause or other, the state of the di^stion ot the health 
of the auimal, diffeimt bleedings invariably gave sUght differences in result. 
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that if the ordinary respiratory act was imitated as closely as possible, by simply passing 
a current of pure atmospheric air through a series of twenty-four blown glass bulbs, 
partly filled with defibrmated arterialized ox-blood, kept in a digestive apparatus so con¬ 
structed as to be capable of being retained at the temperature of the human body, the 
air underwent the following change. 

Air after passing through twenty-four bulbs half filled with blood, at a temperature of 
38°C., gave the following results:— 


No. 8.—In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen.... 20-611 

Carbonic acid. . 0*96/ 

Nitrogen . . . 78*43 


Total oxygen 21*57 


It is thus seen that the blood out of the body exerts a similar chemical action upon 
air brought in contact with it as it does in the lungs of the living animal, at least so far 
as the interchange of gases is concerned. The next point being to retain the air longer 
in contact with the blood at the same temperature, the following experiment was per¬ 
formed. 

Defibrinated fresh ox-blood, after being w^ell arterialized by shaking it with renewed 
portions of air, was kept during IJ hour in contact with 100 per cent, of pure atmo¬ 
spheric air at a temperature of 38° C. 


No. 9.—In 100 parts of air. 

Oxygen. . . . 22-68 

Carbonic acid . . 2*921 

Nitrogen . . . 77*32 

Another portion of the same blood as the preceding was heated in precisely the same 
manner, but instead of being kept only IJ hour in contact with the air it was retained 
34 hours. 

No. 10.—In 100 parts of air. 

Oxygen. . . . 18*80 

Carbonic acid . . 4*07/ 

Nitrogen . . . 77*13 

The effect of time is well illustrated in these three examples, for with the single 
exception of the period during which the air was in contact with the blood, all the other 
factors were identical. By placing the results in a tabular form, the influence of time is 
more easily appreciated. 


Total oxygen 22*87 



Oxygen. 

j Carbonic acid. 

Nitrogen. 

Air employed.... 

20-96 

wm 

79*04 

After a few seconds’ action by blood __ 



78-57 

After hour’s action .. 

19*76 


77*32 

After hours’ action ... 

! 18-80 

I 04-28 1 

1 76-92 
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It is here seen iAmt the reciprocal action Cf blood and air is gradnal, and one reqmring 
time, a fact which supports the view that the inspired air gradn^y combines with the 
constitnmts of the blood in the torrent of the circulation. 


(d) Influence of Temperature. 

1st. As regards the amount of carbonic acid exhaled. 

Three equal portions of freshly-defibrinated ox-blood, after being well arterialized by 
repeated agitation, were put into receivers with 100 per cent, of air, and kept at the 
following different temperatures during hours:— 

1st. AtO°C. 

2nd. At 26° C. 

3rd. At38°C. 

No. 11.—^The results when calculated yield in 100 parts of air,— 

1st. Temperature 0° C.=0'00 carbonic acid. 

2nd. „ 26°C.==3-08 

3rd. „ 38° C.=:4‘07 

Thus the higher the temperature, up to a certain point, the greater is the amount of 
carbonic acid exhaled. 

In order to see if the same rule is applicable to the oxidation of the constituents of 
the blood, other three portions of defibrinated ox-blood were taken, and after being 
treated in the usual way, were kept at different temperatures during twenty-four hours. 

(a) In an ice cellar. 

(b) In a room at 12° C. 

(c) In an artificial digesting apparatus heated to 38° C. 


(a) Ox-blood with 100 per cent, of air, twenty-four hours’ action at 0° C. Result 
No. 12.—In 100 parts of air. 

SrWadd'. ^JS}TotaI oxygen 18-02 
Nitrogen . . . 81'98 

This experiment was made in foggy weather. 


(b) Ox-blood with 100 per cent, of air, twenty-four hours’ action at 12° C. Result;— 

No. 13.—^In 100 parts of ah. 

Oxygen. . 


Carbonic acid. 
Nitrogmi . . 


12*54 
2 

74*69 


*54l 

^^jTotal oxygen 15*31 
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( 0 ) Ox-Wood witib 100 per cent of air, twenty-four hours’ actiou at 38° C, Eesult:— 


No, 14.—In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen. , , , 00*00 
Carbonic acid , . 22*40 
Nitrogen , , , 77*60 


►Total oxygen 22*40 


Hie amount of carbonic acid exhaled in this case seems very extraordinary, neverthe¬ 
less I believe that it is perfectly correct, for another portion of the same blood, used as 
a controlling experiment, yielded to within a fraction of the same amount of carbonic 
acid. The fraction of difference, too, was an excess, being 22*6 instead of 22*4, Thus 
24 hours at 38° C. Result:— 


No. 16.—^In 100 parts of air. 
Carbonic acid=22’6. 


As the weather was exceedingly foggy at the time these experiments were made, it 
was deemed advisable to analyze the fog in order to ascertain how much carbonic acid 
it contained, lest the extraordinary results obtained in the last two experiments might 
be due to that cause, or to some disease in the blood, 


No. 16.—^Result of an analysis of fog in 100 parts of air. 

Carbonic acid=0*62. 

This is the greatest amount of carbonic acid 1 ever obtained from London fog, and 
large though it be, it is still fer too small a quantity to account for the results in the 
last two cases. 

By placing the different effects of temperature in a tabular form, the influence exerted 
by that factor over the chemical changes occurring in blood will be still better appreciated, 


Befibrinated ox-blood. 

Oxygm. 

Carbonic amd. 

Nitrc^n. 

Temperature 0° C. 24 hours ... 

17*43 

00-69 

81-98 

» irc. „ . 

12-54 

02-77 

74-69 

„ 38° C. „ . 

00-00 

22-40 

77-60 


The influence of temperature on the interchange of gases is equally well illustrated by 
comparing the results of experiment 13 with that of experiment 10, when it will be 
seen that 3J hours’ action at a temperature of 38° C. (the temperature of the animal 
body) yields much more carbonic acid than 24 hours’ action at a temperature of 12° C. 


100 pw oeat, of air ox-blood. 

Oxygen, 

Carbonic acid. 

Nitrogen. 

24 houre’ action at 12° C. 

12-54 

2-77 

74-69 

H » » 38° C... 

18-80 

4-07 

77-13 


The effect of temperature on the individual constituents of the blood was also studied, 
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bmt only with red coignkmi mia it found w^dently well marked to mmt being imtked 
here. Three equal portions of coagulum firom fresh ox-blood were confined with 100 
per cent of atmospheric air during six hours at the following temperatures. 

{a) At 21° C.; (6) at 30° C.; (e) at 36° C., with the following results:— 

Amount of c^bonic acid in 100 parts of ^ in 

No, 17. (a) 6 hours at temperature of 21° C.=2*34 carbonic acid. 

No. 18. (5) „ „ 30° C.=5*18 

No. 19. (c) „ „ 36° C.=7*29 

It is tbus seen that the amount of carbonic acid exhaled by red-blood coagulum in¬ 
creases with the temperature as far as the esqperiment went, namely from 21° to 36° C. 

2nd, As regards the influence of cold in retarding the reciprocal chemical changes 
which occur between atmospheric mr and blood, a striking proof of which is to be found 
in the result of the following experiment. 

Two ounces of arterial blood were allowed to flow directly from the carotid artery of a 
dog into a glass receiver, which in order still further to ensure its being thoroughly oxi¬ 
dized, as well as to prevent its coagulating into a solid mass, was shaken with renewed por¬ 
tions of air during two hours; a small quantity of fluid mercury being also employed to 
prevent the coagulation. After this treatment the receiver was firmly corked and kept 
(with occasional agitation) in a room the temperature of which never exceeded 7° C. 
during five whole days. 

Dog’s arterial blood five days at a temperature under 7° C.* Result: 


^iTotal oxygen 14-34 


No. 20.—In 100 parts of air. 

Oxygen.... 12*621 

Carbonic acid . . 1*72 j 

Nitrogen . . . 85*66 

On its removal from the receiver, the blood, although dark in colour, had a perfectly 
fresh odour. The diminished temperature not only retai-ded the chemical changes, which 
for the sake of convenience we may term “ respiratory,” but also those decompositions 
and transformations so intimately connected with oxidation, to which the name “ putre¬ 
faction” has been given. 


(e) Inflmace of the age of the hhod. 

The putrefactive changes occurring in blood are exceedingly curious, and perhaps it 
may not be out of place if some of them be here alluded to. 

The following series of experiments were made on sheep’s blood. The first began 
within two hours after the blood withdrawn from the animal, the last after it had 
stood 688 hours. 


♦ The fast part of this e:^iiment been already given, but it is h®re again repeated in order to save the 
time of file imd&t m referring btK^k to it, mid so it is occasionally done wifii sou^ othms. 
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oTO 0 @g of well d^&riiMifced steep’s blood, ai;er beii^ sffterialhsed by constot agi- 
mtiSi xmew^ portions of air dnrii^ iwenty msmtes, were pntinto a remverwili 
100 p^ cent of atmospteric air and kept during twmty-fonr hours in a ro<»n the tem- 
p^atnre of whidi varied from 6° to 12° C. Kesult:— 


No. 21.—^In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen.... 13*76 
Carbonic add. . 2*05 

Nitrogen . . . 84*19 


[Total oxygen 15*81 


A similar portion of the same blood as the preceding, after being exposed to the air in 
an open glass vessel during sixty hours, was treated in an exactly similar manner, and then 
placed in a receiver with 100 per cent, of air. The temperature of the room during the 
time of the experiment varied, as before, from 6° to 12° C. The blood after the sixty 
hours’ exposure had become of a dark venous hue, but it still arterialized readily on being 
agitated with fresh portions of air. It smelt slightly, as if putrefaction had begun. 
Under the microscope the red blood-corpuscles were perfectly distinct. Besult:— 


Oxygen. . . 
Carbonic acid . 
Nitrogen . . 


No. 22.—^In 100 parts of air. 


2*88l 

g.egjTotal oxygen 6'57 


93-43 


This blood, which was of a bright arterial hue when put into the receiver with the 
air, at the end of the twenty-four hours had again resumed the venous colour. On 
shaking the vessel the blood looked as if it were decomposed. It remained of a dark 
purple colour on the sides of the glass, altho\:^h the blood was at this time eighty-four 
hours old. On removing it from the receiver, and shaking it with renewed portions of 
atmospheric air, it again assumed the arterial tint. After the sheep’s blood was 136 hours 
old it vfas of a dark purple colour, and when a thin layer was spread over a white plate 
it looked quite granular. When examined vrith the microscope, the blood-corpuscles 
were still found perfectly distinct in their outline, and on being measured they averaged 
4 ^ miUim. ( x -o .doo diameter. The blood arterialized readily on being shaken 

with fresh air. 

A third portion of this blood was taken and subjected in every respect to precisely the 
same treatment as in the two preceding cases. Result:— 


No. 23.—In 100 parts of air. 

Oxygen. . . . 1*01'| 

CarboBicaeid. . 4 .si}Total oxygen 
Nitrogen . . . 94*68 


5*32 


A fourth portion from the ^me blood, after it was 184 hours old, still became of an 

6d2 
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arteriai hue when well sfaakm with air, although it Imd a film of fimgi o& it» imr&oe, 
and smelt strongly if it were putrid. Wh^ once arterialia^ it lool^ exactly like 
freshly-4rawn blood, aj^ when examined mi<aroscopically it showed the blood-corpus¬ 
cles as wen as if it had only been a day old. Indeed, by its previous history, and 
alone, could a sti^ngm: have had any idea of its having been drawn from the animal more 
than a few hours. The fourth portion was treated in a similar manner, and for the same 
length of time as the others. 

In this c^e, for some cause or other, no explosion could be obtained, even after the 
addition of bO per cent, of explosive gas. Result:— 

No. 24.—^In 100 parts of air. 

Oxygen.... O’OO 
Carbonic acid. . 4*91 

Nitrogen . . ; 95’09 

The blood after 304 hours’ exposure still arterialized when well agitated with air. On 
using the microscope, the corpuscles were found to be distinct, though not so numerous 
as at first. They were best seen vrithout adding water. Indeed the addition of water 
almost totally destroyed them by instantly dissolving their attenuated walls and allowing 
their contents to escape. 

A fifth portion of this blood was treated precisely as the preceding examples with 100 
per cent, of air in one of the usual glass receivers, the temperature of the room varying, 
as before, from 6° to 12° C. 

The oxygen, if there was any, was not estimated. 

No. 25.—^In 100 parts of air. 

Ctirbonic add. . 4*99 

The blood after being kept 688 hours still arterialized on being thoroughly shaken 
with renewed portions of air. It was fearfuDy fetid, and contained numbers of living 
animalcules of the Vibrio class. The red corpuscles were still distinct, though in greatly 
diminished quantity, from numbers of them having become broken up and dissolved*. 

The usual quantity of this blood was put into the receiver with 100 per cent, of air 
and treated during twenty-four hours in the ordinary manner. 

No. 26.—In 100 parts of airf. 

Carbonic acid. . fill 

* series of experiments was performed in the winter months, but in one conducted during file month s 
of April, May, June, and July, I was able to detect blood-oorpimcles in the putrid fluid after it was daree mondw 
and seven days old ; so that blood-corpuscle appear to be much more persisteait bodira than is in gene^ 
imagined. 

t The oxygen was also estimated in this case, but unfortunately without a coutrtiling experiment bring at 
the same time peifoim^ so it is of littie value. The following is the rrault of the aimlyris. 
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No, 2i7 .—^In 1(W of ak. 

Oxygen . . 2*10 

'Die analyris of the gas after twenty-four hours* contact with the blood therefore itonds 
thus: 


In 100 parts of air. 

Oxygen. . . . 2'10i ^ 

C^bonic add . . 

Nitrogen . . . 92*79 

As it is rather troublesome to carry the results of these analyses in the mind, I shall 
now give them in a tabular form, when it will be at once evident to any one who has 
given attention to the subject, that the chemical changes exerted upon air by putrefac¬ 
tion, in so far as they are here studied, are very different from the true respiratory ones 
previously alluded to. 


In 100 pai4a of air. 

Oiy^. 

Carbonic add. 


Ist portion of fresh blood. 

13*76 

2*05 

84*19 

2nd 

„ same „ 

60 hours old ... 

2*88 

3*69 

93*43 

3rd 


136 . 

1*01 

4*31 

94*68 

4th 

>1 91 9> 

184 

0-00 

4-91 

95*09 

dth 

r* rp Tf 

304 

—_ 

4*99 


6th 


688 „ 

— 

5*11 

— 


It is here seen that the process of putrefaction exerts, up to a certain extent, the same 
effect on the absorption of oxygen and exhalation of carbonic acid by the constituents 
of the blood, as was observed to be exercised by an increase of temperature. Thus we 
find that the older the blood becomes the more oxygen it extracts from the air, and the 
more carbonic acid does it at the same time yield. Here, however, the analogy stops. 
For we find that while in those cases where the normal respiratory action is such as to 
have produced the exhalation of more than 6 per cent, of carbonic acid, the oxygen 
does not entirely disappear from the air (see experiments 35 and 58, Part II.), and in 
those again where the oxygen has been entirely taken up by the blood it is again all 
returned to the atmosphere, as seen in the results of experiment 14 related at page 696. 
During the putrefactive process, on the other hand, the amount of oxygen absorbed is 
exceedingly great in proportion to the quantity of carbonic acid exhaled. 


Paet II.—INiTFENCE OF CHEMICAL AGENTS ON THE BLOOD. 

Effect of Animal Products. 

Snake Poison. 

For the purpose of studyii^ the effect of animal poisons upon the reciprocal action of 
bloCMl and atmospheric air, I obtained, through the kindness of the late Mr. Mitchell, 
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Secretary to the Zoolt^cal Gartos, the ioan of two A6ican Paff Addem They were 
3 feet in le^th, and about 8 inches in circumference at the thickest part. 

The physiological action of animal poisons being as yet imperfedly undearstood, before 
alluding to the spedai action of the poison on the blood, I shall briefly rdate the history 
of one of the experiments. 

The experiments were performed at University College, in the presmice of my cd- 
leagues, Brofe^ors Shaepey, Ellis, and Williamson. The sear^nts had eaten nothing 
during eight days, so it was supposed that their poison-bags were well chaiged with 
venom. 

A large dog was bitten by one of the snakes over the right eye. The immediate 
app^yrance of a drop of blood indicated the position of the woimd. In three minutes 
rixe dog became very restless, and gave a low whine as if in pain. After moving about 
the room for ten minutes searching for a comfortable place to lie down on, he placed 
himself in the coolest part of the chamber, and laid his head on the cold stones, as if to 
rdieve headache. He moaned as if in distress. In a quarter of an hour after he 
received his wound the pulse had fallen from 100 to 64 per minute. As the effects of 
the poison passed away the pulse gradually recovered, and in twenty-five minutes it was 
again as high as 96 per minute. 

In one hour after being bitten the dog had so far got over the effects of the poison 
as to be able to run about 

The serpent was once more allowed to bite him. The same train of symptoms again 
appeared, but in a more intense degree, and within twenty-five minutes he had become 
insensible. He looked as if in a profound sleep, from which he could not be roused. 
The respirations were 40 per minute, and the pulse so feeble in the femoral artery that 
it was found impossible to count it The pupds were dilated. 

Half an hour after being bitten the second time convulsive twitchings began to appear 
in the fore limbs and in the muscles of the neck. In ten minutes more the whole body 
became convulsed. The limbs were stretched out and the head jerked backwards. 
During the convulsions the respirations rose to 90 per minute; but they subsided to 40 
in the intervals. The temperature of the rectum gradually fell in the course of one 
hour and a half from 38° to 35° C. In two hours the respirations were reduced to 9 per 
minute, the animal temperature at the same time being 34° C. The pulse was com¬ 
pletely imperceptible; even Hie blurt’s action could not be felt through the ribs. 

In two hours and a quarter the animal appeared to be dead; but on making an 
incision into the thorax he gave a gasp. After waiting some time, without observing 
any ftirther sign of life, another incirion was made, when he again gasped, but only 
once. On opening the thorax the heart was found pulsating at the rate of 60 per 
minute ; it was, however, more like a quivering than a true pulsation. The tissues of 
this and of the other animals killed by the puff adders pr^ented a very strange appear¬ 
ance, namely, numerous ^trava^tions of blood tbroughout the body, sonm small, some 
l^ge. For mmmple, in this miimal there was an extravasatbn erf blood into the ante- 
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ncHT medikstuLiim, aad into the of tW but no efiudion into fhe peri- 

ooi^uin it^lf. There were extruvu^ttijons al<Hjg all gr^t Teii^, into the eellukr 
time of the pana?eas, throi^hout the dbaphragm, beneath the peritoneum, ar^ dtt OTer 
the abdomen. The interior of the latter, indeed, looked exactly as if it had beoa 
sprinkled ovmr with blood. A similaj condition aliK) existed in the subcutnneous 
^llular tissue. In fact, had the history of the case not been known, it would have 
been supposed that the animal had laboured under a severe form of purpura hsemor* 
rhagica. 

In the neighbourhood of the wounds there was great swelling, as well as an extrava¬ 
sation of brownish putrid looking blood. Everything pointed to blood poisoning. 

The state of the spleen merits special attention. It was of a dark bluish olive tint; 
quite peculiar, I have never met with a similar hue in any other case of poisoning. 
On exposure to the air the blood became arterialized, and the organ then lo^ the 
strange appearance. The muscles were darker than usual. In the course of a few 
hours they passed into a state of rigor mortis, which was quite distinct seventeen hours 
after death. The brain was very anaemic, and showed no signs of extravasation. 

In the course of a few weeks after this experiment was made three of the puff adders 
died and were sent to me for examination. They were in exceedingly ^)od condition, 
and beyond having fatty livers there was no apparent disease. On remoring the poison 
from their poison bags and allowing it slowly to evaporate on a glass slide, beautiful 
crystals were observed to form in it similar to the specimens represented in the accom¬ 
panying figure. 

Fi«.2. 



Crystak from puff-adder poison. 


This crystalline body seems to be peculiar to this species of snake, as I failed to 
obtain it from the common adder, as well m from two specimens of Cobm, one from 
Morocco, and one from Egypt. 
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Esmnimiim of the Blood. 

Under the micrc^ieoiie, the red corpuscles were in general ncnmal in app^ranoe. 
There w^e, however, a number of three-cornered ones to be seen, like what is some¬ 
times met with in tihe half-putrid blood of fish. There was also an excess of white 
corpu^les, which might have been due to the animal being in full digestion. 

After rile bloc^ had stood for some hours in a glass vessel, although not co^^ulated, 
it had dejKmted the corpuscles and left a layer of serum on the top*. Shakmi with 
air it arterializ^ readily. It contained 0*235 gramme (3*64 grains) of urea per ounce. 
No sugmr could be detected in it, yet after standing a couple of days it became quite 
acid. A quantity of this blood, after being thoroughly arterialized, was put into a 
receiver with 100 per cent, of air, and in order to make the experiment as exact as 
pomble, a healthy dog was sacrificed, and a similar quantity of its blood treated in 
exactly the same manner. As this experiment was performed during the season of the 
year when the days were short, and I could not work in the laboratory after four o’clock, 
I carried the receivers home with me, and repeatedly agitated them during the evening, 
and pretty far on into the night. 

After twenty-four hours’ action the analyses of the gases gave the following results 

1st. Blood of healthy dog. Result:— 


No. 28.—In 100 parts of air. 
Oxygen . . 

Carbonic acid 
Nitrogen . . . 79*891 


19-700lTotal oxygen 20-109 
0-409J 


2nd. Blood of dog poisoned by puff adder. Result 


No. 29.—In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . 
Carbonic add 
Nitrogen . . 


17 09|^otal oxygen 18-18 

1-09/ 

81-82 


It is here observed that there has been a marked difference in the action of the two 
bloods. The puff-adder poison seems to have accelerated the transformations and 
decompositions upon which the absorption of oxygen and the exhalation of carbonic 
acid by the blood depend. By placing the results in the form of a Table, this fact is 
rendered still more apparent. 



O^geru 

Curbonic acid. 

Nitrogmi. 

Tc4al oxjgen. 

lu IflO parte of atmospheric air .. 

20-960 

O'OOg 

79*038 

20-962 

Ditto, after being acted on by pure blood. 

19*700 

0-409 

79*891 

20-109 

Ditto, after being acted oo by poisoned blood.. 

17*09 

1-09 

81*82 

18*18 


♦ On opening the other animals some hours death the blwd was found to be fluid, but it coagulated 
a^r its wi&drawal from the body. It formed a jelly rather them a elot. There smwsd to be a nmrked diini- 
nnfion in tlm mnount of flteih, as wejl as a thinning of the blood, in all the tmes. 
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As Hirne results are probably dilferent from wbat most persons may bave ^^cted, it 
may be advisable brieiy to relate the controlling experiments, at least so much of them 
as refer to the exhalation of carbonic acid. They were performed in a precisely similar 
manner, except that the proportion of blood to that of air was as one to three. 

1st. Healthy dog. 1 volume of pure blood to 3 volumes of air. Twenty-four houm’ 
^ition at temperature under 12° C. Besult:— 

No. 30.—In 100 parts of air. 

Carbonic acid .... 0*38 

2nd. Blood of dog poisoned by puff adder. 1 volume of blood to 3 volumes of air. 
Twenty-four hours* action at temperature under 12° C. Result:— 

No. 31.—In 100 parts of air. 

Carbonic acid . . . . 0‘78 

Here too it is seen that, although treated in every respect alike, the blood of the 
poisoned dog exhaled more carbonic acid than that of the healthy animal. 


Uric Acid. 

As uric acid, although a normal constituent of the animal body, may be regarded in 
the light of an animal poison, inasmuch as it is an effete product, it was experimented 
with in the following manner. 

Two portions of well defibrinated sheep-blood, after being thoroughly arterialized, 
were placed in receivers with 100 per cent, of atmospheric air. To one of them was 
sidded 0*2 gramme (3T grams) of pure uric acid prepared from human urine (the uric 
acid was thoroughly pounded in distilled water and then mixed with the blood in 
a mortar; 62 grammes of blood was the quantity employed). The pure blood was 
treated in the same way, but with distilled water alone. After twenty-four hours* 
action under identical circumstances, the air of the receivers was analyzed. 

Air after being in contact with pure blood of sheep during twenty-four hours. Re¬ 
sult:— 

No. 32.—In 100 parts of air. 

Oxygen . . . ig.gg 

Carbonic add . 1*96J 

Nitrogen . . . 84T5 


Air after being in contact vrith sheep’s blood to which uric acid was added. 


No. 33.—In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . 
Carbonic add 
Nitrogen . . 


^2 62 }"^^^ oxygen 15*79 

84*21 
5 E 


Result:— 
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It is thus s^n that the presence of m almormal mouut of uric add ia blood Imst^us 
the chemi<^ decompcddoiis and transfcxrmationa upon which the ate^iption, of 
and exhalation of carbonic add depend. 


Ammal Sitgcar. 

As an illustration of the action of animal sugar upon blocd, the foEowing ex|)^* 
ment may be cited. To a third portion (62 grammes) of the same blood as was used 
in the two preceding experiments, 0*4 gramme (6*2 grains) of sugar obtained from the 
urine of a diabetic patient were added. The sugar was first made into a syrup with a 
small quantity of distilled water, and then mixed in a mortar with the blood. In order 
to ayoid all possibility of error, the pure blood, as before stated, was treated in the same 
way with distilled water alone. Result:— 


No. 34.—In 100 parts of air. 


HTotal oxygen 16*62 


Oxygen . . . 15*011 

Carbonic acid . 1‘61J 

Nitrogen . . . 83*38 

It is here seen that the animal sugar had the effect of retarding the respiratory 
changes produced in atmospheric air by blood, less carbonic acid being exhaled, and a 
smaller amount of oxygen absorbed; just the opposite effect as was observed to follow 
the addition of uric acid to blood. 

The subjoined Table shows this more distinctly. 


Sheep’s blood. Twenty-four hours. 100 per cent, of air. 



Oxygen. 

Carbonic acid. 

Nitrogen. 

Total oxygen. 

Pure blood . 

13*90 

1-95 

84*15 

15-85 

Blood plus uric lujid.! 

13'17 

2*62 

84-21 

15-79 

Blood plus sugar .*. 

15*01 

l*€l 

83*38 

16-62 


Action of Vegetable Peodtjcts on Blood. 

Hydrocyanic Acid. 

The following are examples of the influence of hydrocyanic acid on the action of 
blood on the respiratory gases. 

A quantity of perfectly fresh ox-blood was taken and carefully switched until freed, 
as frr as possible, of its fibrin. After being thoroughly arterialized, it was then divided 
into seveml portions of 62 grammes each, and treated in the usual manner in a room of 
modemte temperature during twenty-four hours. 

Pure defibrinated ox-blood with 100 per cent, of atnmspheric air. Twenty-four hours’ 
action. Result;— 
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No. 35.—In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . . 10*421 
Carbonic add. . 5*05J 

Nitrogen . . . 84*63 


Totd oxygen 16*47 


Defibrinated ox-blood with 6 drops (20 per cent, strength) of hydrocyanic add. 100 
cent, of air. Twenty-four hours* action. Eesult:— 


No. 36.—In 100 parts of air. 
Oxygen . . . 16*32 
Carbonic add . 1*91 

Nitrogen . . . 81*77 


jTotal oxygen 18*23 


It is thus seen that the effect of hydrocyanic add is to retard those transformations 
and decompositions upon which the interchange of the respiratory gases depend. The 
effect is well marked in this case, but it is even more so in a case of poisoning in the 
human subject, which I shall immediately refer to; meanwhile the results of these two 
analyses are— 



Oiygen. 

Carbonic acid. 

Nitrogen. 

Total oxygeai. 

In 100 per cent, of air from, pure ox-blood. 

10-42 

5-05 

84-53 

15*47 

Ditto plus hydrocyanic acid .... 

16-32 

1-91 

• 81-77 

18*23 


Action of Hydrocyanic Add on Human Bhod> 

A quantity of blood was removed from the heart and great vessels of a healthy well- 
developed young woman, ^ed 19 years, who died within half an hour after swallowing 
a couple of dmdims of bitter almond oiL The blood was still fluid forty-eight hours 
after death, and yielded a small quantity of hydrocyanic acid by distillation. A portion 
of the blood, after being thoroughly arterialized by agitation with renewed portions of 
air, was put into a receiver with 100 per cent, of atmospheric air, and kept twenty-four 
hours (with occasional agitation) in a rocun of an average temperature of 16° C. At 
the end of the twenty-four hours the air confined with the blood was analyzed, with the 
subjoined result:— 

No. 37.—^In 100 parts of air. 

Oxygen ...... 19*66 

Carbonic add .... frW 

Nitrogen ..... 80*44 

It is here sem that tiie eff^t of hydrocyanic acid is the s^e in the body as out 
of k, immely, to arrast respk^ory changes. 

5 E 2 
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Nicotine. 

Various experimeats were performed with nicotine, and it was invariably found to 
produce the same result; namely, to retard the normal oxidation processes in blood, 
and at the same time to diminish the exhalation of carbonic acid. The following expe¬ 
riment may be quoted as an illustration of the fact. 

Two portions (62 grammes) of defibrinated ox-blood, after being thoroughly arte- 
rialized, ware placed in receivers with 100 per cent, of atmospheric air, and both were 
treated during twenty-four hours exactly alike, except that to one was added 6 drops of 
chemically pure nicotine. 


Gas firom pure ox-blood after twenty-four hours’ action with 100 per cent, of atmo¬ 
spheric air. Result:— 

No. 38.—In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . 

Carbonic acid. 
Nitrogen . . 


oxygen 17-04 

2'38J 

82-96 


Gas from ox-blood after twenty-four hours’ action with 6 drops of nicotine. 100 per 
cent, of atmospheric air. Result:— 


No. 39.—In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . 

Carbonic acid 
Nitrogen . . 


oxygen 21-09 

78-91 


It is thus seen, as was before said, that nicotine diminishes the power of the blood to 
take up oxygen and give off carbonic acid, and thereby become fitted for the purposes 
of nutrition. 



Oiygen. 

Carbonic add. 

Nitrogen. 

Total oxygen. 

In 100 per cent- of air from pure ox-blood. 

14*66 

2-38 

82*96 

17*04 

Ditto plus nicotine . 

19-60 

1-49 1 

78-91 

21-09 


Woorara Poison. 

Two portions of defibrinated sheep’s blood, after being thoroughly arterialized, were 
placed m receivers with 100 pm cent, of atmospheric air, and kept, with occasional 
shaking, at a temperature of 16° C. during twenty-four hours. The treatment of the 
two portions of blood only differed in this respect, that to one nothing was added, while 
0*01 gramme of wborara was put into the other. The amount of blood in each case 
was 62 grammes. 
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Air from pure sheep’s blood. Twenty-four hours’ action. 


Besult:— 


No. 40.—In 100 parts of air. 


100 per cent, of air. 


Oxygen. . . 

Carbonic acid. 
Nitrogen . . 


^Q.yQ}Total oxygen 1312 
86-88 


Air from sheep’s 
air. Eesult:— 


blood plus woorara. Twenty-four hours’ action. 
No. 41.—In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen. . . 

Carbonic acid. 
Nitrogen . . 


g^jTotal oxygen 18*28 
81-72 


100 per cent, of 


It is thus seen that woorara has the peculiar effect of diminishing oxidation, and at 
the same time increasing the exhalation of carbonic acid gas. 



Oxygen. 

Carbonic acid. 

Mtrograi. 

Total oxygen. 

In 100 per cent of air from pure"! 
sheep’s blood.J 

12-42 

0-70 

86*88 

13-12 

Ditto plus woorara . 

16-68 

1*60 

81-72 

18-28 



For the purpose of studying the action of woorara upon the blood of the liying 
animal, I injected under the skin of a dog an aqueous solution of five grains of the 
poison*. The animal soon became paralyzed and died, as is usual in those cases, from 
the cessation of the respiratory movements. The heart’s action continued vigorous 
for some time after apparent death: a portion of this dog’s blood was then taken and 
thoroughly arterialized by repeatedly shaking it with renewed quantities of air. The 
blood was then enclosed in a receiver with 100 per cent, of atmospheric air, and treated 
in the usual way during twenty-four hours. The result of the analysis was as follows:— 


No. 42.—In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen. . . 

Carbonic acid. 
Nitrogen . . 


^^jTotal oxygen 20*19 
79*81 


If we compare this result with the analysis of air from the blood of a healthy dog 
(No. 28) already given (page 702), we shall find that the effect of the woorara has been 
like that of snake poison, to increase the chemical decompositions and transformations 
in the blood, upon which the exhalation of carbonic acid depend. 


* For the wx)rara employf^ on this occasion I am indebted to the liberality of Charles Wateeton, Esq., of 
Walton Hall, the weU-bnown author of the * Wanderings.’ He obtained it in Gruiana in 1812, and though it 
is consequently half a century old, it is stai an exceedingly active poison. 
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la iOO parte of air. 

Oxygen. 

Oartonie add. 

ITitro^to. ’ 

looted oxygen. 

Healthy blood of dog .. 

19*700 

0*409 

79*891 

20*109 

Blood of dog poisoned with woorara ... 

18’680 

1*510 

79*810 1 

20*190 


It win be observed that there is a slight discrepancjr between &e amount of oxygen 
absorbed in this and the other experiment cm the action of woorara out of the body; 
for here the oxidation has been greater than in the healthy animal. This most pro¬ 
bably aris^, liowever, from some accidental cause, due to the blood being taken from 
different animals and not operated on in the same day. Unfortunately it is impossible 
to operate on both healthy and poisoned blood of the same animal at the same time, 
so that all our experiments of comparison on the blood of living auimals are liable to 
the source of error arising from the state of the body and the constitutional peculiarity 
of the animal. My former statement regarding the action of woorara, namely, that it 
diminishes oxidation and increases the exhalation of carbonic acid, at least in sheep’s 
blood, is I have little doubt correct, as I have invariably found it to be so. I might 
here quote other experiments in proof of this assertion, but in order to prevent unneces¬ 
sary repetition, shall delay doing so till the action of woorara is compared with that of 
other substances. 


Antiar and Aconitine. 

For the sake of brevity I shall take these two poisons together. As is well known, 
their physiological action on the animal body is, as nearly as possible, identical. They 
are both powerful cardiac poisons. So powerfully, indeed, do they act in this way, 
that when given to frogs they stop the action of the heart while the animal is otherwise 
sufficiently well to be able to spring about. This is the reverse of woorara, which 
allows the heart s action to continue long after the rest of the body is dead. Hence 
arises the saying that we may have a dead heart in a living body with antiar and 
aconitine, and a dead body with a living heart wdth woorara. 

The result of the following experiment forcibly illustrates the truth of the latter 
statement A healthy full-grown frog was pricked with the point of a poisoned arrow, 
and in the course of a few minutes its limbs gradually became paralysed. The paralysis 
soon extended itself over the body, the animal ceased to breathe, and in the course of a 
few minutes more was dead. On examining the heart about an hour afterwards, that 
organ, and that organ alone, was found still alive. Death could not be said here to have 
usurped its power, for it slowly and regularly pulsated as in life. On the following 
day the heart still continued to beat although the tissues surrounding it had assumed 
the appe^rmic^ of death. Forty-eight hours after the animal had been poisoned its 
h^ui; still continued to act regularly, and even i^venty-two hours afterwards the action 
of the ventricle and auricles, though feeble, was yet distinct. On the fourth day 
(ninety-six hours after death) part of the heart died, the left auricle alone continued to 
pulsate. But now, not only was the &og dead, but its lower limbs wmre already shrunk 
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and wither^. I then made an attempt at xesnseitation, and exaofly 100 hours after 
the animal died I put it into a moist wann atmosphere, and there retained it till the 
temperature of its body was sH^tly raised. This treatment had the effect of restoring 
the irritability of the heart, and on touching the ventricle with a point of my pen it 
resumed its pulsations, and during several minutes the contractions, first of the auricles 
and then of the v^trides, continued rhythmically; even the pulsations in the large 
.vessels attached to the heart also became distinctly visible, and continued so with regu¬ 
larity for upwards of a quarter of an hour. 

The chemical action of antiar and aconitine on the blood, like their physiological 
action on the nervous system, are as near as possible alike. First, as regards their 
influence on the exhalation of carbonic acid. Two portions of thoroughly defibrinated 
and well arterialized sheep’s blood, 62 grammes each, were put into receivers mth 
100 per cent, of air. To the one 0*01 gramme of antiar dissolved in water was added; 
to the other a similar quantity of pure aconitine dissolved in faintly acid water. After 
twenty-four hours’ action the air in the receivers was analyzed with the following results. 

Antiar*, twenty-four hours’ action, 100 per cent of air. Eesult:— 

No. 43.—In 100 parts of air. 

Carbonic acid ... 2*05. 


No. 44.—Result of analysis of air from blood with aconitine in 100 parts of air. 

Carbonic acid , . . 2*02. 

It is thus seen that the influence of antiar and aconitine on the exhalation of carbonic 
acid is very similar. I shall now quote a series of experiments in which the influence 
of these substances with that of woorara is compared. 

A quantity of defibrinated sheep’s blood was taken seventeen hours after the death of 
the animal, and after being completely arterialized it was divided into four portions, 
each of which was put into a receiver with 100 per cent, of atmospheric air. They 
were all treated precisely alike, except that to one 0*092 gramme of antiar was added, 
to another 0*092 gramme of aconitine, and to a third 0-092 gramme of woorara. The 
fourth portion was retained pure in order to form a standard of comparison. After 
twenty-four houi’s’ action the air was analyzed, with subjoined results. 


No. 45.—^Air from pure blood in 100 parts of air. 
Oxygen.... 18*76) 


Carbonic acid. 
Nitrogen . . 


2-05 

84-19 


ijTotal oxygen 15*81 


For tlie anfiar employed in tliese experiments I am Indebted to the kindness of Professor Ssaepet. 
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No. 46.—Air from blood plus woorara, in 100 parts of air. 


Ox]^en . . . 
Carbonic acid. 
Nitrogen . . 


^ 2 .gg}Total oxygen 19-83 
80-17 


j^o. 47.—^Air from blood plus antiar, in 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen. . . 

Carbonic acid. 
Nitrogen . . 


TO.QC’V 

^ ^^jTotal oxygen 13*99 
86*01 


No. 48.—^Air from blood plus aconitine, in 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen.... 11*66| 

Carbonic acid. . 1*30/ 

Nitrogen . . . 87*04 


Total oxygen 12*96 


By placing these results in a tabular form the comparative value of each of the factors 
will be made more apparent. 



Oxygen. 

Carbonic acid. 

Nitrogen. 

Total oxygen. 

In 100 parts of air from pure blood. 

13-76 

2*05 

84*19 

15*81 

Blood plus woorara ... 

16*85 

2*98 

80*17 

19*83 

„ „ antiar . 

12*98 

1*01 

86*01 

13*99 

it ti aconitine...,... 

11*66 

1*30 

87*04 

12*96 


The similarity in the action of antiar and aconitine, and the dissimilarity between their 
action and that of woorara, are well illustrated in the above Table. The woorara dimi¬ 
nishes oxidation and increases the exhalation of carbonic acid. Antiar and aconitine 
increase oxidation and diminish the exhalation of carbonic acid gas. 


In order to ascertain the influence of strychnine, a quantity of fresh calf s blood was 
shaken with renewed portions of atmospheric air imtil it had become thoroughly 
saturated with oxygen. It was then enclosed in a receiver with 100 per cent of ordi¬ 
nary air, corked up, and kept in a room of moderate temperature during twenty-four 
hours. 

A second portion of the same blood (62 grammes) was similarly treated in every way 
except that it had 0*05 gramme of strychnine added to it. During the twenty-four 
hours the receivers were as usual frequently agitated to favour the mutual action of the 
blood and air. At the end of this period the composition of the ^is in the receivers was 
found to be— 
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Gas from pure calf’s blood, tweaty-foiir hours’ action with 100 per cent, of air:— 


^j-Total oxygen 18*04 


No. 40.—In 100 parts of air. 

Oxygen. . . . 12 lO] 

Carbonic acid. . 6*94/ 

Nitrogen . . . 81*96 

Gas from calfs blood plus strychnine, dissolved in a minimum of very dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, twenty-four hours’ action with 100 per cent, of air:— 


No. 50.—In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen. . . 

Carbonic acid. 
Nitrogen . . 


17*821 

g.^sjTotal oxygen 20-55 
79-45 


Thus it is seen that strychnine is one of those substances possessing the strange pro¬ 
perty of preventing the chemical decompositions and transformations of the constituents 
of the blood upon which the absorption of oxygen and exhalation of carbonic acid depend. 



Oxygen. j Carbonic acid. 

Nitrogen. 

Total oxygen. 

In 100 parts of gas from pure calf s blood 
Ditto plus strychnine . 

12*10 ' 5*94 

17*82 i 2*73 

81*96 ! 
79*45 

18*04 

20*55 



The next point to determine is, does strychnine act in the same manner on blood in 
the living animal as out of it 1 

The results of the two following experiments seem to indicate this, but as they were 
performed with the view of solving an entirely different question not requiring any con¬ 
trolling experiments, they had none made with them, and therefore they can only be 
taken for what the results of single experiments are worth. 

Into the peritoneal cavity of a healthy full-grown cat was injected a solution of ^th 
of a grain of strychnine. In five minutes the animal became convulsed, and in four 
minutes more it died. On opening the body eight minutes after death, some of the 
blood was found already coagulated in the greater vessels, and the portion that was 
fluid coagulated as soon as it flowed into a capsule. The blood had a dark purple 
colour, and when shaken on the sides of a glass looked almost grumous and granular, 
as if the corpuscles were broken up, and had allowed their contents to escape. Under 
the microscope plenty of healthy red corpuscles were seen, many of them running into 
rolls; but besides these, although there were no broken-up cells to be seen yet there 
were an unusual number of small granules in the field. The animal was fasting, never¬ 
theless there were also a considerable number of white corpuscles present. The blood 
contained 0*22 gramme of urea to the oz. (0*709 per cent.) and abundance of sugar. 

Gas from blood of cat poisoned with strychnine, twenty-four hours’ action with 100 
per cent, of air in a room of moderate temperature 
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Ifo. 51.—^In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen. . . 
Carbonic acid. 
Nitrogen . . 


^0-6o}'*'°^ oxygea 17'63 

82-37 


It is thus seen tbat the blood of the poisoned animal yields even a smaller quantity 
of carbcmic add Oian the blood to which strychnine has been added out of the body, 
while the quantity of oxygen that has disappeared is the same in both (^es. 


Brucine, 

Besides strychnine the alkaloid brucine is also obtained from nux vomica, and the 
following experiment was made with the view of testing if it had a similar action upon 
blood. The experiment in this case, however, was somewhat extended in order to com¬ 
pare its action with that of two other substances, namely, quinine and morphia, and as 
the results obtained form rather an interesting series, I shall give them consecutively. 

A quantity of perfectly fresh calf’s blood, after being defibrinated and thoroughly 
saturated with oxygen by repeatedly shaking it with renewed quantities of air, was 
divided into several portions of 62 grammes each. To the first nothing was added; to 
the second 0*005 gramme of brucine; to the third 0*005 gramme of quinine; and to the 
fourth 0*005 gramme of morphine: these alkaloids were all dissolved by the aid of a 
minimum quantity of hydrochloric acid. The different portions were then enclosed in 
receivers with 100 per cent, of air, and treated in the usual manner, with occasional 
agitation, in a room of moderate temperature during twenty-four hours. At the expi¬ 
ration of that period the air was analyzed, with the following results:— 


No. 52.— The air from pure calf’s blood contains in 100 parts of air— - 


Oxygen. . . 

. 6*64 

Carbonic acid, 

. 3*47, 

Nitrogen . . 

. 89*89 


Total oxygen 10*11 


The air from the cairs blood plus brucine contained— 


No. 53.—In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen. . . 

Carbonic acid. 
Nitrogen . . 


^ 2 .g^}Total oxygen 13*97 
86*03 


It is thus seen that brudne acts like strychnine, but in a mudi les® miuked d^ree. 


As has jud: been said, to another portion of the same blood as was employed in the 
two preceding ca^, 0*005 gramme of quinine was added. 
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No. 54.*—la 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen. . . 

Carbonic amd. 
Nitrogen . . 


oxygen 16-77 

83-23 • 


To the fourth -portion of the same blood 0*005 gramme of morphine dissolved in water 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid was added, and the result was as follows:— 


No. 65.—In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen.... 17*17l 
Carbonic acid. . l*00j 

Nitrogen . . . 81*83 


Total oxygen 18*17 


It is thus seen that these different substances, Brucine, Quinine, and Morphine, with 
hydrochloric acid as their solvent, have all acted on the blood in the same manner, 
retarding oxidation, and decreasing the exhalation of carbonic acid, but in very different 
degrees. By placing them in a tabular form, the difference in their respective results 
will be still better appreciated. 



Oxygen. 

Carbonic acid. 

Nitrogen. 

Vol.id;0“C.and 

1 metre pressure. 

In 100 parts of air;— 

6-64 

3*47 

2*34 

89*89 

10*11 

Ditto by blood plus brucine ... 

11*63 

86*03 

13*97 

,, „ quinine. 

14*72 

17*17 

20*96 

2*03 

83*23 

16*77 

„ „ morphine . 

1*00 j 

81*83 

18*17 

Composition of atmospheric air employed \ 
in the experiments.J 

0*002 

79*038 

20*962 


It ought not to be forgotten that the blood in all of these cases was not only taken 
from the ^me animal, and the product of one bleeding, but in every respect, both before 
and after being put into the receivers, subjected to precisely similar influences, under 
idaiticid conditions. The difference in the results must therefore be regarded as entirely 
due to the effect of the alkaloids upon the blood. 


Acriojf OF An.®sthetics on Blood. 

Chloroform. 

From the fact that of all anaesthetics at pr^nt employed chloroform holds the fiist 
rank, ite action upon blood was carefully studied. The results obtained were exceedingly 
uniform and all tending to one conclusion, namely, that this substance has a powerful 
effect in reteniing those chemical transformations and decompositions upon which the 
process of respiration depends. 

1st. As regards the visible effect of chloroform upon blood. 

If 5 per cent, of pure chloroform be mixed with the fireshly-dmwn blood of a healthy 

6 f2 
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animal, it will be fomud tbjat within half an hour the blood will ^^me a briiliaiLt scadet 
hue. If the ve^l containing it be now agitated, so as to mix the blood with atanosphmic 
air, a quantity of colouring-matter adheres to the sides of tlie glai^ and on allowing it 
again to stand for a few minutes, a red somewhat flocculait pr^pitate is depodted. 
This precipitate is not hsematin alone. On the contrary, it consists of a dirty red-coloured 
protein substance, whereas the dissolved or suspended pigment has a vermilion hue. If 
the blood be kept at rest for some hours—^laid aside during the night—it will to a certain 
extent lose its brilliant colour, and assume that of the red precij^tate previously spoken 
of. At the ^me time it will be found to solidify into a gelatinous sticky {mnt-like mass. 
If instead of 6 per cent., 50, or still better 100 per cent, of chloroform, be added to venous 
blood either defibrinated or non-defibrinated, it causes it at once to assume the arterial 
hue, and this is still more marked if the vessel be well agitated. The blood rapidly 
solidifies and retains its vermilion tint for many hours, even days. It not unfrequently 
happens that blood to which chloroform has been added crystallizes on solidifying, more 
especially when only 5 per cent, of chloroform is used. 

Serum is not solidified by chloroform in the same way, but it deposits a white preci¬ 
pitate. 

2nd. Microscopical appearances presented by blood after being acted upon by chloro¬ 
form. 

If 5 per cent, of chloroform be added to blood, and the mixture \yell shaken, it will be 
found on examining it with the microscope that, although very many of the red corpuscles 
have disappeared, their walls having been dissolved, and their contents escaped, the great 
majority of them remain intact. Even 100 per cent, of chloroform fails to destroy totally 
the blood-cells. Great numbers of the red cells are, however, destroyed, and their contents 
difiused throughout the liquid. It is indeed the contents of the red corpuscles that 
crystallize. The crystals are in many cases quite red. They are prismatic 
in shape, and about four times as long as they are broad. The crystals 
are always most readily obtained from the blood of animals that have 
been poisoned with chloroform, but only after an additional quantity is 
added. They are insoluble in chloroform, ether, alcohol, and water. 

3rd. Chemical action of chloroform on blood. 

Two equal portions of defibrinated and arterialized ox-blood, equal to 
62 grammes each, were placed in receivers with 100 per cent, of atmos 
pheric air, and kept in a room of moderate temperature during twenty- 
four hours. Both bloods were treated precisely alike, except that while the 
one was kept in its normal state, the other had three drops of chloroform added to it. 

Gas from pure ox-blood, twenty-four hours’ action with 100 per emit, of atmospheric 
air:— 


Pig. 3. 



Crystals obtainld 
from blood by 
means of eblo- 
roform. 


No. 56.—In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen.... 10-42 
Carbonic acid. . 5*05 

Nitr<^en . . . 84-53 


jTotal oxygen 15’47 
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Gm from ox-blood plus chloroform, twenty-four hours’ action, 100 per cent of atmo- 
s|^mic air:— 

No. 67.—In 100 parts of air. 

Oxygen. . . 

C5arbonic acid . 

Nitrogen . . 

This result proves that chloroform possesses the property of diminishing the power of 
the constituents of the blood to unite with oxygen, and give off carbonic acid. A pre¬ 
cisely similar result was obtained when the experiment was made on the blood of the 
young animal 

Perhaps as chloroform is so important an agent I may be pardoned quoting an expe¬ 
riment performed on the blood of the calf, which proves the correctness of the above 
assertion. 

Equal parts of well-oxygenated freshly-defibrinated calf’s blood were treated during 
twenty-four hours in receivers in the usual way. One was kept pure, and the other had 
three drops of chloroform added to it (as in the other cases the quantity of blood employed 
was 62 grammes). 


gg}Total oxygen 20*64 
79*36 


Gas from pure calfs blood, twenty-four hours’ action, with 100 per cent of atmo¬ 
spheric air:— 


No. 58.—^In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen. . . 

Carbonic acid . 
Nitrogen . . 


g^}Total oxygen 18*04 
81*96 


Gas from calf s blood plus chloroform, twenty-four hours’ action, with 100 per cent, of 
atmospheric air. Eesult:— 

No. 69.—In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen.... 18*051 
Carbonic acid. . 2*88J 
Nitrogen . . . 79*07 


Total oxygen 20*93 


It is thus seen that chloroform acts in the same manner on the blood of the young as 
on that of the adult animal. 



Oxygen. 

Carbonic add. 

Kitarogen. 

Total oiy^sn. 

In 100 parts of air from 
Pure os-blo«J .. 

10*42 

5*05 

84*53 

15*47 

Ditto plus chloroform . i 

18*76 

1*88 

79*36 

20*64 

Pure ^fs blood .. 

12*10 

5*94 

81*96 

18*04 

Ditto plus chloroform .j 

18*05 

2*88 

79*07 

20*93 
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The addon of sulphmic ether, which is also used as an ansesthetic, upon blood ii both 
chemically and physically different from that of chlprofcain, as shown by the result of 
the following experiments. 

1st. Chemical effect of ether upon blood. 

A quantity of <m-blood, after being d^brinated and well saturated with oxygen in the 
ususd way, was di^dd^ into several portions, to one of which notlnng was done, while to 
another § per cent, of sulphuric ether was added. After the different portions of blood 
had been ke^ with 100 per cent, of atmospheric air during twenty-four hours, in a room 
(rf modern^ temperature, they yielded the subjoined resulta 

Gbts from pure ox-blood, twenty-four hours’ action, 100 per cent, of air yielded— 


No. 60.—In 100 parts. 


Oxygen.... 10-68| 

Carbonic acid . . 3*3SJ 

Nitrogen . . . 86*09 


Total oxygen 14*91 


Gas from ox-blood plus 6 per cent, of sulphuric ether, twenty-four hours’ action, 100 
per cent, of air. Kesult:— 

No. 61.—In 100 parts of air. 

Carbonic acid. . 3*40 

In the experiments with ether the amount of oxygen absorbed by the blood could not 
be ascertained in consequence of the gas in the eudiometers revising to explode. Even 
after the tubes were nearly filled with explosive gas the electric spark failed to ignite 
the gas, yet when the eudiometers were removed from the mercury trough, the gases 
instantly and violently exploded on the application of a lighted match. 

2nd. Physical effects of ether upon blood. 

When 5 per cent, of ether is added to fresh blood no marked effect is observed, except 
that the blood does not arterialize so readily as with chloroform. When ten, twenty, or 
more per cent, is added, the difference in the physical effect of the two ana^hetics upon 
blood is very striking. The etherized blood becomes clear but dark in colour, and cannot 
be made to assume the perfect arterial tint, not even after prolonged agitation with 
renewed portions of atmospheric air. The greater the percentage of ether the more 
visible is this effect. 100 per cent, of sulphuric ether gives to blood a beautifully rich 
transparent port-wine colour. When left some hours in repose, part of the ether sepa¬ 
rates from the blood and floats as a colourless liquid on the surface, while the blood 
itself still retains the rich dark hue, except the layer in immediate contact with the 
ether, which appears as if it had a vermilion tint. When examined with the micro¬ 
scope the blood-corpuscles are foimd to be completely destroyed, thmr colouring-matter 
being set freci 
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When non-d^brinatei blood is employed, and the e&er allowed to emporate, the 
bl<K)d MHdii^ and in so ddng frequently crystallizes; but strai^ to my the oystals 
are quite diiTer^t in form from those obtained by chloroform from the mme blood. 
They are long needles, twelve times as long as broad, and 
are sometimes so abundant that they fill up the whole 
field of the microscope. The crystals are not usually so 
much coloured as those of chloroform. They too are most 
copious in the blood of animals poisoned by the anaesthetic. 

In some healthy bloods I have entirely failed in detecting 
them. The best are obtained from the blood of the dog*. 

Ether, as already said, destroys the corpuscles more than 
chloroform. 

It is curious to notice how the effects of different sub- Crystals obtained from blood by 

stances upon blood vary. I thought, for example, that means of ether, 

alcohol would act like ether upon blood, whereas to my surprise its action much more 
closely resembled that of chloroform, although only in a mitigated d^ee. Notwith¬ 
standing that alcohol cannot properly be regarded in the light of an anaesthetic, I shall 
take the liberty of here introducing an experiment upon it, seeing that it was performed 
on a portion of the same blood as served for the last two examples, and was conducted 
under precisely similar circumstances. Five per cent, of pure alcohol was employed. 


Fig. 4. 



Alcohol. 


from ox-blood plus alcohol, after twenty-four hours’ action, on 100 per cent, of 
atmospheric air:— 


No. 62.—In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen. . . 

Carbonic acid . 
Nitrogen . . 


oxygen 18-9T 

81-03 


By placing the results of these last three experiments in a tabular form the difference 
they present will be better seen. 



Oxygen. 

Carbonic acid. 

Nitn^n. 

Total oxygen, j 

In 100 parts of air from 
Pore bIo<k. 

10*58 

3*33 

86*09 

14-91 ; 

Ditto plus ether . 

Di^ plus alcohol.. 

16*59 

3*40 

2*38 

81*03 

1 

18*97 j 


It is thus ^en that while the action of ether is to incsrease, or at least not to diminish 


* MagDifi^^nfiy lai^ piisBuitk laystak are readily obtained by adding equal parts of etiier to the blood of 
digs poisoned by the vaponr of dilmoform. Tbey are of a fine red colour, and many of them appear to be 
funned d bundle of n^dle-shap^ (^ystals. Sometime almost the whole blood ciystalliz^. 
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the tTMisfonnatioiis occarring in blood upon which the exhalation <xf wbonic add 
depends, tiiat of alcohol, on the other hand, is to restrain these, as well as to diminish 
the consumption of oxygen:—a similar effect, it will be remembered, to that which 
occurs with diloroform; the only difference being that the action of al<x)hol is very much 
less powerful, for a less quantity of chloroform produces a much greater effect. 

Physical effect cf Alcohol v^(m Blood, 

When blood is shaken with 10 per cent, or more of alcohol it becomes of a light brick- 
r^ hue. Hje albumen is coagulated and subsides to the bottom of the vessel. No 
amount ^ shaking with renewed portions of air will properly arterialize blood mixed with 
alcohol, nor have I ever obtained any crystals from blood so treated, not even from that 
of animals poisoned by chloroform. Alcohol does not destroy the blood-corpuscles nor 
set the hsematin free. 


Some years ago amylene was proposed as an ansesthetic for the purpose of annulling 
pain in surgical operations, but owing to its disagreeable odour, or some other cause, it 
has never come into general use. Several experiments were made with this substance. 

1st. As regards its physical action upon blood. 

When five per cent, of amylene is added to fresh blood, and the mixture well shaken, 
the blood assumes a dark-red tint, and does not arterialize readily. When 100 per cent 
of the anaesthetic is employed, the blood becomes quite black, and when spread out in a 
thin layer has a dirty brownish-red appearance. It cannot now be made to arterialize at 
all. If the mixture be allowed to stand for twenty-four hours, the amylene in great part 
separates from the blood, and floats in a clear layer on its surface. The blood, however, 
stiU retains its black, thin, tarry-like aspect 

When examined wdth the microscope, the red corpuscles are found beautifully distinct; 
none appear to be destroyed, and no blood-crystals are to be found. Indeed the forma¬ 
tion of the crystals seems to be in proportion to the destruction of the corpuscles. 

2nd. Chemic^ action of amylene upon blood. 

Two portions of defibrinated sheep’s blood, after being saturated with oxygen in the 
usual manner, were placed in receivers, the one with nothing, the other with four 
drops of amylene to the 62 grammes of blood. After twenty-four hours’ action the 
gases were analyzed in the usual way; but on attempting to estimate the oxygen in the 
air enclosed with the amylene, it was found impossible to obtain an explosion, not only 
after the mere addition of hydrogen, but after a large amount of explosive gas had been 
added to the mixture; and what was more extraordinary still, the electric q)ark even 
failed to produce any explosion after the sulphuric acid and potash balls had been 
employed. On inverting the eudiometer the gas was found to smell strongly of amy¬ 
lene, and there can be little doubt but that its presence prevented the explosion taking 
place. The analysis of the gas, as far as it went, was as follows:— 
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Gm from sheep’s blood plus amylene, twenty-four hours’ aetion, 100 per c^t. of atono- 
air:— 

Ko. 63.—In 100 parts of air. 

Carbonic acid ...... 0*62 

Whereas lihe air firom pure blood gave quite a different result. 

Gas from pure sheep’s blood after twenty-four hours’ action, 100 per cent, of air:— 

No. 64.—In 100 parts of air. 

Carbonic acid.3*17 

It thus appears that amylene has a marked effect in diminishing the exhalation of 
carbonic acid gas. 


Action op Mineeal Substances on Blood. 

Chloride of Mercury (Corrosive sublimate). 

The experiments with mineral products were in general conducted in the smne 
manner as those with other substances. In the present instance, however, the experi¬ 
ment was like some of the exceptions previously related, slightly modified, and instead 
of employing defibrinated blood, the blood was put into the receivers direct from the 
animal. Calf’s arterial blood was used in this case, and as it slightly coagulated in the 
vessels, it was found necessary to have them well shaken (before being definitely closed) 
until the coagula were all broken up. While to one of the portions of blood nothing 
was done, to the others 6 drops of a saturated aqueous solution of corrosive sublimate 
were added. The quantity of blood employed in each case amounted to 40 grammes, 
and the air confined with it to 150 per cent. The receivers were all treated alike, 
during twenty-four hours, in a room of moderate temperature. At the end of that 
time a marked difference was observed in the bloods. The pure blood still retained 
its arterial tint, while that to which wrrosive sublimate had been added was of an 
intensely dark, almost black colour. Moreover the latter had separated into two layers, 
a thin dark red liquid, and a somewhat gelatinous coagulum. The dark liquid part of 
the blood felt quite sticky to the fingers. 


from pure calf’s blood after twenty-hours’ action with 150 pm: cent, of atmo¬ 
spheric air:— 


No, 65.—^In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . . 16*571 
Carfjonic acid . 2T5/ 

Nitr<^en . . . 81*28 
5 G 


Total oxygen 18*72 
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firom caJf’s blood plus corrosive sublimate, twenty-four hours’ action, IbO per cent, 
atmospheric ^:— 

No. 66.—^In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . . 17*011 
Carbonic acid. . 3*58/ 

Nitrogen . . . 79*89 


Total oxygen 20*59 


It is thus seen that corrosive sublimate, while increasing the changes which develope 
carbonic amd, has an almost negative effect on those depending upon oxidation; if 
anything rather diminishing them than otherwise. 



Oxy^n. 

Oaarbonic acid. 

Nitrogen, 

Total oxygen- 

la 100 parts of air from pure blood . 

16*57 

£•15 

81-28 

18*72 

Ditto plus corrosive sublimate . 

17*01 

3*58 

79*89 

20-59 


I may here take occasion to mention a fact in connexion with the physiological effects 
of corrosive sublimate on the animal body, which, as far as I am aware, has hitherto 
escaped notice, namely, its cardiac auction. As we have already seen, there exist in the 
vegetable kingdom substances which, in consequence of their acting specially on the 
heart and lungs, have acquired the title of cardiac and respiratory poisons; few are, 
however, aware that in the mineral kingdom there are also substances to be met with, 
the peculiar action of which on the animal body is such as to entitle them with equal 
justice to the name of cardiac and respiratory poisons. Corrosive sublimate is an 
example of the former, protosulphate of iron of the latter. 

In order not to be misunderstood, I shall briefly quote the following experiments to 
illustrate my meaning. 

1st. As regards protosulphate of iron, a respiratory poison. 

1st experiment. Into one of the jugular veins of a dog was slowly injected an aqueous 
solution of 15 grains of the protosulphate of iron. In sixty second from the com¬ 
mencement of the experiment (which of itself lasted about forty seconds) the animal 
manifested symptoms of impendiug suffocatiou These speechly induced a convulsion, 
and the involuntary passage of the contents of the bladder and rectum, as is seen to 
occm in cases of true apncea from a mechanical obstruction to the entrance of air into 
the lungs. 

In eight minutes there was complete loss of sensation and voluntary motion. The 
limbs were paralysed, and the animal manifested no sign of pain on being pinched. 

in ten minutes the symptoms of poisoning began to pass away, and in a few minutes 
more be was again upon bis legs. “When seen fifty minutes after the commen<^ment 
the operation, be was running about apparently quite well. 

2ud experiment. Two days later, into toe other jugular vma of toe same d<^, was 
injected an aqueous solution of 30 grains of toe protosHilphato of iron, double toe 
quantity first used. Symptoms of suffocation instantly manifested themselves. The 
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lunp did not mi. The respiratory movements eea^. But the heart went on beating, 
coatiaaned to do so for at least three or four minutes after all attempts at r^ir^ry 
hM mitirely stopped. 

On opening the animal, the heart was found distended with fluid blood. The blood 
ccwgulated after its withdrawal from the body. On puncturing the right ventricle, a 
globule or two of air escaped; but the organ contained no frothy air, nor was there any 
mtson to suppose that the air had been injected during the operation. On the con¬ 
trary, it appeared as if it had been separated from the blood itself, as occasionally wcurs 
in cases where the blood-vessels are unopened. The urine of the animal contained a 
large amount of the poison. It is on the above grounds that I consider that the proto¬ 
sulphate of iron merits the title of a respiratory poison. This will be made still more 
apparent by comparing the foregoing with the result of tlm following experiment. 

2nd. As regards corrosive sublimate, a cardiac poison. 

Into the femoral vein of a pregnant bitch was injected an aqueous solution of five 
grains of corrosive sublimate. In tmi seconds the animal cried as if in pain; in sixty 
she became delirious; and in three and a quarter minutes after the operation was com¬ 
menced the heart stopped. * Neither was there an impulse to be felt on the application 
of the finger to the femoral artery, nor a sound to be heard on the application of the 
ear to the thoracic walls. The animal, however, still respired, and continued to make 
gasping respiratory efforts for thirty seconds more. They then ceased. In three-quar¬ 
ters of a minute after the cessation of respiration the thorax was opened, with the idew 
of ascertaining the conditon of the heart. It was found still; and neither the stimulus 
of the cold air, of the point of the knife, nor of a feeble current from the galvanic 
forceps caused it to pulsate. 

Ten minutes after death a stronger galvanic cmrent was applied to the organ, hut 
even then the portions between the points of the forceps alone contracted. No general 
pulsation could be reinduced. The foetuses were alive and moving about in the uterus 
twelve and a half minutes after the death of the mother. 

The corrosive sublimate had acted specially upon the heart; for the spontaneous 
peristaltic movements of the intestmes were well marked, and continued to be so. for 
twenty-two minutes. Hie thoracic muscles also contracted spontaneoudy, with a 
flickering movement, for no less than thirty minutes. They even responded to the 
direct application of galvanism for two hours and thirty-five minutes after the death of 
the animal. 

Gaivanism applied to the brachial plexus fifteen minutes after death caused violent 
muscular contractions in the limb supplied by it; yet, as was before ^id, the heart 
failed to mpond to meehmiiod and galvanic stimuli applied within a single minute 
afrer death. 

It app^s to me, therefore, ^at corrosive sablimate merits the name of a cardiae 
poison qnite as much as efrher accmitine or antiar. 

6g2 
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Jrsemc. 

In testing the action of arsenic, as in the case of corrosive sublimate, non-defibrinat^ 
freshly-drawn arterial blood was employed, and the quantity of air with which it was 
enclosed also amounted to 150 per cent. In this instance, however, dog’s instead of 
calf s blood was employed; and in order to give to the experimmit aH possible exacti¬ 
tude, while one of the portions of blood had 120 drops of a saturated aqueous solution 
(by boiling) of arsenious acid added to it, the other was treated to a similar amoimt of 
distilled water. In all other respects they were treated precisely alike, both before and 
after the twmity-four hours’ action. 


Gas from non-defibrinated fresh dog’s blood plus 120 drops of distilled water, twen^- 
four hours’ action with 150 per cent, of atmospheric air:— 


No. 67.—In 100 parts of air. 
Oxygen . . 

Carbonic acid 
Nitrogen . . . 78*643 


20-376|^^^ oxygen 21-357 
0-981J 


Gas from dog’s blood plus arsenious acid, twenty-four hours’ action with 150 per cent, 
of atmospheric air:— 

No. 68.—^In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . 

Carbonic acid 
Nitrogen . . 


21 2701 oxvgen 21*538 
. 0*268/ 

. 78*562 


It is thus seen that arsenious acid is one of those substances which retard the trans¬ 
formation of the constituents of the' blood on which the absorption of oxygen and exha¬ 
lation of carbonic acid in the respiratory process depend. 


• 

Ojygen. 

Carbonic «ad. 

Ifitrogen. 

Totel oxygen. 

In 100 parte of air from pure dog’s blood ... 

20-376 

0-981 

78*643 

21*357 

Ditto plus arsenic ..... 

21-270 

0-268 

78-562 

21*538 

Pure atmospheric air . 

20-960 

0-002 

79*038 

20-962 


A precisely similar result was obtained with defibrinated calfs blood. 


Tartrate of Antimony. 

A quantity of well-defibrinated sheep’s blood, after being thoroughly saturated with 
oxygKQ, was divided into several portions, and while cme was left m its normal condition, 
0*02 gramme of tartrate of antimony was added to another (the quantity of blood 
employed in mch case was 62 grammes). The blood was treated in the usual mannm, 
in receivers with 100 per cent of air, during twenty-four hours. 
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from pmre bleep’s blood, after twmity-four hours’ action with 100 per cent, of 
afraoipheric m :— 

No. 69.—^In 100 parts of dr. 

Oxygen . . . oxygen 21-08 

Carbonic acid . 1‘818J 

Nitro^n . . . 78*920 

Before treatment the blood contained 0-451 per cmit.^of urea; after treatment it con¬ 
tained 0*435 per cent. 


Gb^ from sheep’s blood plus tartrate of antimony, twenty-four hours’ action, 100 per 
cent, of atmospheric air:— 

No. 70.—In 100 parts of air. 


Oxygen . . . 20-41 
Carbonic acid . 2*55 

Nitrogen . . . 77*04 


jXotal oxygen 22*96 


Before treatment this blood contained 0*451 per cent, of urea; after treatment it 
contained 0*354 per cent. In another portion of this blood, which was treated with 
sulphate of zinc, there remained only 0*28 per cent, of urea. In a series of experiments 
on the effects of antimony as a slosv poison, I invariably found the urine loaded with 
urea, even when the animals were reduced to perfect skeletons. In the urine of a dog 
that died on the forty-third day after taking half a grain of antimony daily, there was 
such an amount of urea, that, on adding nitric acid, the whole urine solidified into one 
mass of crystals. The liver contained neither sugar nor glucogene. 

In the above case tartrate of antimony is seen to diminish oxidation, and in a very 
marked degree to increase the exhalation of carbonic acid gas. The total amount of 
oxygen is also increased, making it thereby appear as if oxygen had been developed 
from some one or other of the constituents of the blood, either while they were b*eing 
pulled down, or built up into new compounds. The apparent increase of the oxygen 
may be due, however, to another cause, namely, the disappearance of nitrogen from 
the air. 



Oxygen. 

Carbonic acid. 

Nitax^n. 

Total o:tygem. 

In 100 parts of atmospheric air . 

20-960 

0-002 

79*038 

20-962 

Air from pure blood...1 

19*262 

1-818 

78-920 

21-080 

Ditto plus antinmny ..1 

20-41 

2-55 

77*04 

22-96 


This increase in the total amount of oxygen, or decrease in the amount of nitrogen, 
was even much more decide in another experiment with antimony on sheep’s blood. 
In it the oxygen actually amounted to 24*69 per cent, and the nitrogen stood at 75*31 
per cent. 







^ ON THE mwmmmE ot hhtsioal amb csmacAB aoenw toon biood. 

la coaclttding this pa]^, it was my iateatitm to make ^me remariks m the ledpfo^l 
actioa of haematin and atmospheric air; for, as stated ia a commanhmtMm on the ^m- 
dition of os gen absorbed into the blood daring respiration*, which I had the honour 
of makiag to the Eoyal Society some ago, the colouring-matter of the blood 

appears to possess a more powerful eflFect in altering the compoaticm of atmospheric air 
than miy other individual constituent of that Hquid. The recmit r^arches of Professor 
Stok^, however, cause me to pause before again publishing my views on animal colour- 
ing-mattm«. For the interesting results obtain^ by that gentleman with the prism, 
although in accordance with my facts, may nevertheless induce me to modi% my theory; 
not r^arding the action, but regarding the nature of these substances. I have hi^rto 
held ike view that all the animal pigments spring from one colourless radical, and 
the difference in tint between haematin, urohaematin, and biliverdin was amply due to 
the different stages of oxidation of the radical. It would appear, however, from the 
researches of Professor Stores, that all these substances, although closely allied, are 
nevertheless chemically distinct. I consequently prefer reinvestigating the subject 
before communicating to tbe Society the data which are at present before me. 

• Proceedings of the Boyal Society, vol. viii. p. 82. 
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XyiL On a Wew QeoTmtry of Space, By J. PLtJCKEE, of Bonn^ For. Memh, M.S. 

Received December 22,1864,—^Read February 2, 1865. 

I. On Linear Complexes of Bight lAnes. 

1. Infijtite space may be considered either as consisting of points or transversed by 
planes. The points, in the first conception, are determined by their coordinates, by 

2 for instance, taken in the ordinary signification; the planes, in the second conception, 
are determined in an analogous way by their coordinates, introduced by myself into 
analytical geometry, by w, v for instance. 

The equation 

tX -^Uy-\-VZ’^l=:0 

represents, in regarding x, y, z as variable and t^u^n constant, a plane by means of 
its points. The three constants «, r are the coordinates of this plane. The same 
equation, in regarding w, v as variable, x, y, z as constant, represents a point by means 
of planes passing through it. The three constants are the coordinates of the point. 

A point given by its coordinates and a point determined by its equation, or geome¬ 
trically speaking by an infinite number of planes intersecting each other in that point, 
are quite different ideas, not to be confounded with one another. That is the case also 
with regard to a plane given by its coordinates and a plane represented by its equation, 
or considered as containing an infinite number of points. Hence is derived a double 
signification of a right line. It may be considered as the geometrical locus of points, or 
described by a point moving along it, and accordingly represented by two equations in 
X, y, 2 , each representing a plane containing that line. But it may likewise be con¬ 
sidered as the intersection of an infinite number of planes, or as enveloped by one of 
these planes, turning round it like an axis; accordingly it is represented by two equa¬ 
tions in t, M, V, each representing an arbitrary point of the line. The passage from one 
of the two conceptions to the other is a discontinuous one*. 

2. The geometrical constitution of space, hitherto referred either to points or to planes, 
may as well be referred to right lines. According to the double definition of such lines, 
there occurs to us a double construction of space. 

In the first construction we imagine infinite space to be transversed by lines them¬ 
selves consisting of points. An infinite number of such lines pass in aU directions 
through any given point; each of these lines may be regarded as described by a moving 

♦ According to this discontimjity, a plane curve represented by ordinary coordinates may have a conjugate 
which disappears if the same curve be represmited by means of line-coordinates. See “ System der analytisehen 
Geometrie,” n. 330. 
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point. TMs constitution of space is admitted when, in optics, we consider luminous 
points as sending out in all directions luminous rays, or, in mechanics, forces acting on 
points in every direction. 

In the second construction infinite space is likewise regarded as transversed by right 
lines, but these lines are determined by means of planes passing through them. Every 
plane contains an infinite number of right lii^s having within it every position and 
direction, arormd each of which the plane may turn. We refer to this second concep¬ 
tion when, in optics, we regard, instead of rays, the corresponding fronts of waves and 
their consecutive intersections, or when, in mechanics, according to Poinsot's ingenious 
philosophical views, we introduce into its fundamental principles “ couples,” as well 
entitled to occupy their place as ordinary forces. The instantaneous axes of rotation 
are right lines of the second description. 

S. In order to constitute a new geometry of space, we may fix the position of a right 
line, depending upon four constants, in a different way. We might do it by means of 
four given right lines, by determining, for instance, the shortest distance of any new line 
from each of the four given ones. But aU such conceptions were rejected, and the ordi¬ 
nary system of axes adopted in order to fix the position in space of a right line. Thus 
the new researches, indicated by the foregoing remarks, are Lutimately connected with 
the usual methods of analytical geometry. The two fragments presented on this occasion 
are only -calculated to give an exact idea of the new way of proceeding, and to show its 
importance, greater perhaps than it appears at first sight. 

4. A right line of the first description, which we shall distinguish by the name of 
may be determined by means of two of its projections. We may select the projections 
within the planes XZ and YZ, in order to get, without generalizing, the greatest 
symmetry obtainable, and give to their equations either the form 

w=rz+§,l 

I 


( 1 ) 




2 ) 


In adopting the first system of equations, the four constants r, s, f, o' are the coordi^ 
nates of the ray : two of them, r, s, indicating its direction, the remaining two, o', after 
its direction is determined, giving its position in space. The ray meets the plane XY 
in the point 

In adopting the second system of equations, we get, in order to determine the same 
xay, the four new constants w, t?,, which likewise may be regard^ as its coordi¬ 
nates ; t and u ^equal to i and indicating the reciprocal values of the inten^pts 
cut off on OX and OY by the two projections of the ray^ % mrd r, ^equal to 
and the reciprocal values of the two intercepts cut off both on OZ. 
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§* A i%lit Hub of tlie ^ond d^iHcaipMoa, wfakia w© sWl ^stingniMi hf Ae name of 
miA is detaroined by mij two of ils pomts. We Baay setet Ae mter^tioji of the axis 
wiA the planes XZ and YZ as two such pomts, and repres^t Aem by the 
equations 

. 


(4) 


y^'¥zu^ 

or by the following equally symmetrical, 

t ) 

u=qv-^K, ) 

In makmg use of the Ast two equations, the four constants y, are the coordi- 
metes of the axis, iuAcating the position of the two pomts within the planes XZ, YZ. 

In making use of the second system of equations, p, q, zs, « are the four coordinates 
of the axis, this axis being fixed by the mtersections of two planes, one of which is the 
plane projecting it on XY, and determined by two of the four coorAnates, 

t=:23’=“> tt=:af=-5 

X y 

while the other plane determined by Ae two remaining ones. 


t=:pv=—^V, U=z^=z—jV, 
and represented by the equation 

px+qy-i-z=0, 

passes through the axis and the origin. 

fi. If we consider the four coordinates of a ray as variable quantities, we may m 
attributing to them any given values successively obtain any ray whatever transvermr^ 
s|mce. But in admittmg that an equation takes place between the four coordinate^ 
rays are excluded: we say that the remaining rays constitute a complex represented hy 
the equation. 

In admitting two such equations existing simultaneously, those rays the coorAnates 
of which satisfy both equations constitute a congruency represented hy the system of 
equations. A “ congruency” contains all congruent rays of two complexes, it may be 
regarded as their mutual intersection. If we admit that Aree equations are simul¬ 
taneously verified by the four coordinates, the corresponding rays constitute a configurer 
tion (Strahlengebilde, surface reglee) represented hy the system of three equatims. A 
configuration may be regarded as the mutual intersection of Aree complex^, i. e. as 
Ae geometdcal locus of congruent rays belonging to all three complexes. Four com¬ 
plexes or two configumtiotts intersect each other in a limited number of rays. The 
number of rays constitoting a configuration, a congruency, a complex, and space, are 
infinite of first, second, Aird, and fourA order. 

7. If rays are replaced by axes, complexes, congruencies, and configurations of rays 
are replaced by complexes, emgrumem, and cmfifuraMom of axes. 

6h2 
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8. A confignmtioa of mfs of axes, represented by three Mn^ eqnaticms, is, aecK>rdUEig 
to the choice of cm>rdiimtes, either a hyperboloid or a ^raboioid. Let the three 


equations of-a configuration of rays be 

Ar -i-Bs H-C +l>ff =0,1 

AV4-B's+C'+DV+E'^=0,i. (5) 

AV+B"s+a'+D"<r4-E"f=0.J 

From the^ equations we derive by elimination six new ones, each containing two 
only of the four variables. Let them be 

ar -^hs = 1 , ..( 6 ) 

€§ =1,.(7) 

dr+di =1,.(8) 

.( 0 ) 

aV+(^V=:l,.(10) 

.(11) 

In order to represent the con%uration, the three primitive equations (5) may be 
replaced by any three of the six new ones. 

The equation (7) may be written thus, 

cx~{-dy—l, .(7*) 


X and y replacing ^ and (r. It represents a right line within XY, intersected by the 
rays of the configuration. 

The equations (8) and (9) represent within XZ, YZ two points enveloped by the 
projections of the rays of the configuration; consequently the rays themselves meet two 
right lines passing through these points, and being parallel to OY, OTu From the 
equations (8) and (9) if written thus. 


we immediately derive 


c'.r=l, dz-=-d^ 


d'y=l, dz-V, 
representing the two right lines. 

Thus by selecting in order to represent the configuration the three equations (7), (8), 
(9), and interpreting them geometrically, we have proved that all its rays intersect three 
fixed right lines, one of which falls within XY, while the two remaining ones are parallel 
to OY and OX. Hence these rays, meeting three right lines parallel to the mme plane, 
constitute a hyperbolic paraboloid. 

In determining the paraboloid, we may replace any one of the three equations we 
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made of by the eqimtion (6), whkh iadimtes tbat sdl rays are parallel to a giyen 
plane. This plane, if drawn tbrongb the origin, is represented by the equation 

4 .^= 2 ;, 

obtained from (6) by writing | instead of r, s. 

It may be sufficient here to state that a configuration of rays, if represented by 
three linear equations, in which the coordinates r, s, §, g are replaced by 
becomes a hyperboloid. 

9. A configuration of awes represented by three linear equations would be a para^ 
bdoid if the coordinates w, were employed, but becomes a hyperboloid if these 

cwrdinates are replaced by j?, k. We shall here consider the last case only, and 

may for that purpose directly replace the equations (6)-{ll) by the following.ones:— 


ap -\-hq (12) 

cm -{-da = 1 ,.( 13 ) 

o!p-{-dis-=.1^ .(14) 

Vq ( 15 ) 

d^p-ird"Kz=.l, .( 16 ) 

.(17) 


Any three of these equations, involving six constants, are sufficient to determine the con¬ 
figuration. 

If, after having replaced p, q, 73 , « by 

r, 1 1 

—— , ——, —, _, 
a? y X y 

we regard ar, y, as variable, (14) and (15) may be written thus, 

^=: o'-?-Pc', 
y^Vz-{-d\ 

representing within the planes XZ, YZ two right lines (AA^, BB') which are the locus of 
points (A, B) where the axes of the configuration meet the two planes. 

In regarding w and k as coordinates of a right line, the equation (13), being written 
thus, 

represents a given point (E), 

ar=:c, y=d, 

enveloped within XY by the projections of axes. Therefore all axes of the configui*a- 
tion intersect a third right line (CC) parallel to OZ and meeting XY in E. 

Hence we conclude that the con%uration represented by the three linear equations is 
a hyperboloid. Its axes meet three given lines, two of which, AA', BB', fall within 
YZ, while the third, CC, is parallel to OZ. 
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l^e plane BOA passing tiiiongh O and an axis AB is repre^ited by tke equation 

24‘04-jpiP=O. 

Tbe equation (12) being with regard to j> and q of the first degree, indicates that aU 
such planes, containing the different axes of the configuration, intersect ^ch other along 
a gimi right line DD' passing through O. Hence aH axes meet a fourth right line, 
itself confined within the hyperboloid. 

The complete determination of^the hyperboloid Resents n© difficulties. We may for 
instance find its centre and its axes by determining the shortest distance of any two of 
axes generating it 

10. Let a congruency either of rays or axes be represented by two linear equations. 
In aMing to these equations two new ones, likewise of the first degree, there exists only 
one my or axis the coordinates of which satisfy simultaneously the four linear equaticms. 
Two new equations of this description are obtained if, among the rays or axes of the 
congruency, we select those either passing through a given point, or confined within a 
given plane. In the case of rays, let (aff y, 2 !) be a given point, then we get 

y=:S2/-f<r 

in order to express that all rays meet in that point Let 
be the equation of a given plane, then we get 

f'p-pitV+lzrrO 

in order to express that the rays lie within that plane. Again, in’ the case of axes, let 
(#', u\ ?/) be a given plane, then we get the new linear equations 

or 

in order to express that the axis is confined within that plane. Let in regarding ^,y, 
as constant, t, u, v as variable, 

aft-\-^u-]-s:fv+l=^0 
represent a given point, then we get 

in order to express that tbe ax^ pass through that point Hence 
In a, cmgmmyy repremded ly the eydem of im Wmcar h cm smgle 

my w mmpmmng through mny givm point of space, as there is one smgte my or weu 
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11. la order to represent a of n^s, we rfiaM laere make ^ #ie moT- 

dinat^ t, u, t?,. Let 

At -f-i— 

A't+Bhi+av,+I>%+ 1 = 0 

be its two equations. By successively eliminating each coordinate, we get four equator® 
of the following form, 

at ^hu -fl==:0, 

+ 1 = 0 , 

dH-\-dv^ +<f4-1=0, 

any two of which involving six constants may replace the two primitive equations, the 
remaining two being derived from them. 

The first two of these equations, if t, w, and t, u, he considered as plane coordi¬ 
nates, represent two points (U, V) the coordinates of which are 


ir=«, .(U) 

*=«', y==v. .(V) 


Consequently the six constants upon which the congruency depends, if referred to the 
three axes of coordinates OX, OY, OZ, are determined by means of the two points U 
and V. Hence is derived the following construction of rays of the congruency. 

Trace through the two points U, V any two planes which intersect each other along a 
right line confined in the plane XY, and meeting OX, OY in the points D, F. Let 
E, G be the points where the two planes meet OZ. We shall get within the planes 
XZ, YZ the projections of a ray of the congruency by drawing HE, FG. The ray (AC) 
thereby completely determined wiU intersect the plane XY in the point C, the coordi¬ 
nates of which are 

a'=:^=OD, y=z=OF. 

If a plane be traced passing simultaneously through both points U, V, both intersec¬ 
tions E, G falling into one point A', the corresponding ray of the congruency A'C 
intersects OZ. If the right line UY be projected on Y^Z, XZ, the projections meet OZ 
in two points A", A'". In these points OZ is intersected by the rays of the congraenc^ 
parallel to OX, OY. The ray parallel to OZ is obtained by the point O' where it meets 
XY. The coordinates of O' are 

s=OD", Y=OF', 

ly' ^d F being the pifisfe wh^e the pn>jecti©n of UY intersects OX and OY. 

Tkm occars to us the con^rudion of mys passing through any point of OZ and any 
^^t of XY. We cannot go further into detail here. 
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12. Again, let a congraeeey of awes be represented by the eqmaHons 

-4-CiSj 4~1=0, 

1=0. 

By successively eliminating and we may replace these equations by the following 
two, 

ax^hy 

the six new constants of which are derived from the primitive constants. In regarding 
x^ y^ z^ as point-coordinates (where z may be written instead of and z^), the last 
equations represent two planes. Ihe six coordinates of both planes, 

V=:C, 

#=«', u^h\ 

are the six constants of the congruency, consequently the congruency is determined by 
means of these two planes and the axes of coordinates. 

Suppose both planes to be known. Draw any right line meeting them in M and M', 
project M on XZ and M' on YZ. The right line joining the two projections B and A 
is an axis of the congmency. 

If we project on XZ and YZ any point of the right line JK along which both planes 
intersect each other, the right line joining both projections, B', A', is an axis panillel to 
XY. All axes obtained in that way meet, within XZ and YZ, both projections of JK, 
Hence the axes of the congruency parallel to XY^ constitute a paraboloid. The ray 
within XY is obtained by projecting the point where the traces of both planes meet on 
OX and OY and joining both projections, B" and A", by a right line, &c. 

13. After these preliminary discussions we shall now proceed in a more systematic 
way, and henceforth exclusively make use of the coordinates r, 5, f, o’. When a complex 
of rays is represented by the linear equation 

Ar-|-B5-f Do'-f E§-f 1=0,. . . . (1) 

we may easily prove that the infinite number of rays passing through a given point of 
space are confined within the same plane, and, conversely, that the infinite number of 
rays confined within a given plane meet within the same point. 

In order to select among the rays of the complex those passing through a given point 
(a^, y\ z'), the following two equations, 

y=sz'+ff, J 

are to be added to the equation of the complex. 

(A-E/)r+(B--DZ>+{l+Er'4-Dy)===:0.• • (3) 

This equation being of the first degree with regard to the remaining variable r and s, 
shows that all corresponding rays are pmallel to a given plane, and riierefore eo^lned 


By eliminating g and ff we get 


( 2 ) 
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within the plane of that direction md pasang through the point (^, 5 /}. By replacing 

in the last equation r and s by we obtain, in order to repre^nt that 

pkne,^ the following equation, 

{A~Ez'X^~a/)4-(B~D;30(S^~y)H-(l+E^+Dy)(2^ ... (4) 

14. Again, this equation being, with regard to (^, y, i/), of the first degree, proves 
that, conversely, aU rays confined within a given plane meet in the same point of that 
plane. 

15. A complex the rays of which are distributed through infinite space in such a 
way that in each point there meet an infinite number of rays constitutirg a plane, and, 
conversely, that each plane contains an infinite number of rays meeting in the same 
point, may be called a linear complex of rays. We may say, too, that, with regard to the 
complex, points and planes of the infinite space correspond to each other \ each plane 
containing aU rays which meet in the point placed within it, and each point being tra¬ 
versed by aU rays which are confined within the plane passing through it. 

16. A linear complex of rays is represented by the linear equation (1), but it is easily 
seen that this equation is not the general equation of a linear complex. The following 
considerations lead us to generalize the preceding developments and to render them by 
generalizing more symmetrical. 

Hitherto we determined a ray by its two projections within XZ, YZ, 

ar=rz-t-f, 

y—sz+a, 

whence its third projection within XY is derived, 

ry—sx=r(T^s^ .(5) 

This equation furnishes the new term (rff—Sf), which, like f and <r, depend upon rand s 
as well as upon and y in a linear way. 

Again, from the equations 

tr-\‘US-\-v = 0 , 

expressing that the ray (r, s, cr) falls within the plane (^, n, v, iv) represented by the 
equation 

tx-\-Uy'\-VZ-\-W=::0*i 

we deduce 

. ..( 6 ) 

* Henceforth we shall make use of four pkne-^coordinates t, «, v, w, and accordingly represent a point by a 
homogeneous equation. Sometimes, where symmetry and brevity require it, likewise os, y, z shall be replaced 
by I/©, yjO, Accordingly, by introdneing the four point-coordinates f, y, I, B, a plane is represented by 
a hom{^n0oujs ^uaficm, 

MDCCJCLXF. 
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17. After introduciag a new term coataming (sf—rff), the eqtaoiea of the complex 

i,+B.+C+D,+lt+H,-„)=0.(7) 

When, after (nr—s^) is eliminated by means of the equation 

/y—5a/=rff— 

we proceed as we did in the former case [14], the following equation is obtained in order 
to represent the plane corresponding to the given point ( 3 /, y, z'), 

This equation may be expanded thus, 

(A--Fy~E^>+(B+Fa:'--D2^>+(C+Ea/-hDy>==At/+By+C2', . . (9) 
and reduced also to the following symmetrical form, 

A(ar-;r')+B(3^~y)4-q5:--z')+D(y2:--^y)+E(a/2—2'a7)-|-F(ar'^-y^)==0. (10) 

18. We may directly prove that aU rays confined within a given plane meet in the 
same point. The equation of this plane being 

t's-i-u'^-j-i/z-i-w'=0, .(11) 

we get, in order to express that a ray falls within that plane, the following three equa¬ 
tions, 

=0, 

-(-wV+w'=0, 

(r< 7 —«§)^= 0 , 

each of which results from the other two. Between these equations and the equation 
of the complex (ro-—sg), r and g may be eliminated. The resulting equation, 

(B^'~A«^'--Fz(/)5 + (Dj^--&'4-Ft/)ff-hC«'~At/--Ew'==0, . . . (12) 

being linear with regard to the two remaining variables s and a, represents a right line 
parallel to OX and intersecting YZ in a point, the coordinates of which are 


, Ct'-Af^-T&y 1 

Hence all rays of the complex supposed to fall within the plane (11) intersect that right 
line, and consequently meet in the same point. Two coordinates of that point are given 
by the last ^nations, the third, 

^=S?:=W+W’>. 


is obtained by introducing the values of ^ and y into the equation of the plane. 
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W© may repretent the point cotresponding to tiie ^ven plane (t', i/, w^) by its 

eqnaticm, 

which may be written thus, 

19. It is earily seen that both equations (12) .and (16) are the most general ones, 
indicating the supposed correspondence between point and plane. Therefore (10) is 
the most general equation of a linear complex. 

20. According to the 3ftmdamental relation which characterizes a linear complex, the 
plane corresponding to a given point is determined by means of any tw'o rays passing 
through that point, as the point corresponding to a given plane is determined by any 
two rays confined within that plane. 

Suppose P and P' to be any two points of space, and p and p' the two corresponding 
planes. Let I be the right line joining both points, II the right line along which both 
planes intersect each other. Draw through I any plane intersecting ^11 in Q, join 
Q to P and P' by two right lines QP, QF. These right lines, both passing through 
points (P, F) and falling within planes (p, p') which pass through them, are rays of the 
complex. The plane PQP', containing both rays and consequently containing I, corre¬ 
sponds to the point Q, whence we conclude that planes passing through any points 
Q, Q' of n intersect each other along I. Likewise it may be proved that any plane 
drawn through II intersects I in the corresponding point. We shall call I and II two 
right lines conjugate with regard to the linear complex^ or merely conjugate lines. The 
relation between two conjugate lines is a reciprocal one; each of them may be regarded 
as an axis in space around which a plane turns while the coiTesponding point describes 
the other; each also may be regarded as a ray, described by a moring point, the corre¬ 
sponding plane of which turns around the other. 

Each right Urn meeting two conjugate right lines is a ray of the complex. 

To each right line of space there is a conjugate one. 

K a point move along a ray of the complex., the corresponding plane—containing each 
ray of the complex which passes through the point, and therefore especially the given 
one—turns around the ray. 

Each ray of the complex may be regarded as two coincident conjugate lines. 

21. We may also connect the preceding results with the general principle of polar 
redprodty. Indeed the general equation (10), which represents the plane correspond¬ 
ing to a given point, is not altered if a/, y, 5^ and x, y, z be replaced by one another. 
Consequently we may say, in intoodudng the denominations pole and polar plane 
instead of corresponding point and plane, that the polar planes of all points of a given 
plane pass through its pole, and conversely, that the poles of all planes passing through 
a given point fall within the polar plane of that point. In our particular case a plane, 

5 i2 
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containing its own pole, is determined by means of the poles of any two ptoes pacing 
through that pole; likewise a point, falling within its polar plane, is determined by 
means of the polar planes of any two points of its polar plane. A right line joming 
any two points of space is cmjugate to the right line, along which the polar planes of 
both points intersect each other. If one of two conjugate right lines envelopes within 
a given plane a curve, the other describes a conical surface; the vertex of the cone falls 
within the plane containing the enveloped curve. Generally if one of the two conju¬ 
gate right lines describes a configuration, the other one likewise describes such a sur¬ 
face. If one of the two surfaces degenerates into a cone, the other degenerates into a 
plane curve 

22. A point of space being given^ to construct the plane which contains all rays of the 
complew passing through the point. 

Each ray intersecting two conjugate lines is a ray of the complex. Accordingly 
the only right line starting from a given point and meeting any two conjugate is a 
ray of the complex. We obtain a new ray, starting from the same point, by means 
of each new pair of conjugate lines. All such lines constituting the plane corre¬ 
sponding to the given point, two pairs of conjugate lines are sufficient to determine 
that plane. 

A plane of space being given^ to construct the point where meet all rays of the complex 
confined within the plane. 

Each right line joining the two points in which two conjugate right lines are inter¬ 
sected by a given plane being a ray of the complex, there will be obtained, within the 
given plane, as many rays as there are known pairs of conjugate lines. Any two such 
pairs are sufficient in order to determine the point within the plane corresponding to it 
where all rays meet. 

A plane is intersected by the two lines of each conjugate pair in two points; the right 
lines joining two such points are rays of the complex converging all towards the point 
which corresponds to the plane. Again, the two planes passing through a point of space 
and meeting the two lines of a conjugate pair, intersect each other along a ray of the 
complex confined within the plane which corresponds to the. point. 

23. After this geometrical digression, immediately indicated by analysis, we resume 
the analytical way. 

By putting in the general equation (9) of the plane corresponding to a given point 

we 


in order to represent the plane corresponding to the origin. 

* The peculiar kiud of polar reciprocity we meet here was first noticed by M. Mdsms in the 10th volume of 
‘CrelLe’s Journal,’ and was afterwards expounded by L. T. Magjujs in his valuable work ‘Sammlung von 
Aufgaten und Lehrsatzen aus der analytischen Geometrie des Eaumes,’ pp. 139-145. 


obtain 


^=0, y==0, 2^=0, 

A.r-|-By+Cz=0, 


(17) 
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By putting successively 

Zss: OO, 

y=oo, 

af=z oo, 

the same equation becomes 

C+Ear+Dy=0, 
B+F^-D2;=0, 
A—F^—Ez=0. 


(18) 


Accordingly these equations represent the planes corresponding to points moved to an 
infinite distance along OZ, OY, OX. 

By combining each of the equations (18) with (17), we get the rays conjugate to the 
axes of coordinates OZ, OY, OX, forming a triangle, the angles of which Ml within the 
three planes of coordinates, XY, XZ, YZ, into the corresponding points. 

24. By putting , 

'Mr= 00, 


the equation (15), representing a point corresponding to any given point (af,^ s/), becomes 

D^+Ew-F^;=0, 


and then indicates that the point corresponding to the infinitely distant plane of space 
falls itself, at an infinite distance, along a direction which may be represented by the 
equations 

.(19) 

D"“E““F ^ ^ 


while, if rectangular coordinates were supposed, 

Dir+%+F5;=0 

represents the plane perpendicular to it. 

We shall call this direction the characteristic directim of the complex. It is invariably 
connected with the complex. 

25. By putting successively 

F = oo, 

= oo, 

V' = 00, 

we get, in order to represent within the planes of coordinates YZ, XZ, XY, the points 
corresponding to these planes, the following equations: 


C«^ •—B^? ~ Dw=0, 
C^—At?—Ew=0, 
B^—Ate—Fw=0. 


(20) 






m 
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Accjordingly the coordinates of these points are 


11 

o 

11 

C 

B 



11 

o 

11 


A 


Z—.j, 

11 

o 

11 

B_ 

A 




whence may oe derived the following relation, 


( 21 ) 


In putting C= —1, the right line conjugate to OZ, if regarded as an axis, may be 
determined by its four coordinates [5], 

|)=:A, 5'=B, tarz=:D, *=E. 

These coordinates therefore are four of the constants of the complex 
Ar+Bs+D<r+Eg+r(sf—r= 1. 

MN conjugate to OZ remains the same whatever may be the value of F. K by putting 
F equal to zero the last equation becomes a linear one, the complex is completely deter¬ 
mined by MN conjugate to OZ. 

26. The ratio of the three constants upon which the characteristic direction of the 
linear complex (1) depends, 

D : E : F, 

remains the same if the origin be changed or the complex moved parallel to itself. But 
if by turning the complex the characteristic direction simultaneously move, that ratio is 
altered. One of the three constants F, E, D becomes zero if the characteristic direction 
be confined within XY, XZ, YZ; two of them disappear, F and E, F and D; E and D 
if that direction fall within OX, OY, OZ. Here the general equation becomes 

Ar+Bs+C-fDff =0, 1 

Ar+Bs+C+Ej =0, i .(22) 

Ar4-B5+C+F(sg--r(r)=0. J 

27. The ratio of the three constants 

A:B:C 

vari^ it llie complex be moved parallel to itself. If the plane corresponding to O pass 
through OZ, OY, OX, one of the three constants C, B, A becomes zero; if this plane 
be congruent with XY, XZ, YZ, i if O be the point corresponding to XY, XZ, YZ, 
two constants A and B, A and C, B and C disappear, and the general equation of the 
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complex becdmes 

D<rH-Ef+F(^f—f(r)4-C =::0, | 

Ber+Ef+F(^f-‘^)+B«=0, I.(2S) 

D(j--4-Eg+r(5^—ro')H-Ar=:0. ) 

28. In order to represent a linear complex by equations of the utmost simplicity, let 
us take any plane XY, XZ, YZ perpendicular to the diaracteristic direction, and draw 
through its corresponding point O the axis OZ, OY, OX. The resulting equations wUl 
assume the following forms, 

r(5^-r(r)4-C =0, I 

Bs +Ef=0, i • *• •(2a») 

Ar -fD<r=:0. J 

The planes corresponding to all points of a right Hne having the characteristic 
direction are parallel to each other; and conversely the locus of points correspond¬ 
ing to parallel planes is a right line of that direction. Hence we conclude that there 
is one fixed line, the points of which correspond to planes which are perpendicular to it. 
Consequently, on the supposition of rectangular coordinates, we may in only one way 
represent a linear complex by means of equations assuming the form of those above. 

C 

29. In order, for instance, to get the first of these equations, which by replacing — j 
by k may be written thus, 

sq — r(Tz=k, 

it will be sufficient to direct OZ along the fixed Hue. As no supposition is made either 
with regard to the position of the origin on OZ, or to the direction of OX and OY 
within the plane XY which is perpendicular to OZ, this equation wiU remain abso¬ 
lutely the same if the system of coordinates be moved parallel to itself along OZ, or 
turned round it. In other terms, 

A linear complex of rays imariahly remahis the same if it be moved parallel to itself 
almg a fixed right Urn or turned round it. 

The fixed right line may be called the axis of rotation^ or merely the axis of the 
complex. 

30. We may give different geometrical interpretations to the last three equations, 
involving each a characteristic property of a linear complex of rays. 

Any two planes XZ, YZ intersecting each other along OZ being given, rays of space 
may be determined either by their projections on both planes, or by the points where 
they meet them. In the first case, if a third plane intersecting XZ, YZ along OX, 
OY at right angles be drawn, there are two planes LMN, paralldL to each other, 

passing through the two projections LN, M'N, and meeting OZ, OY, OX in X and 
M and M', L and U. In the second suppoation, denote the two points of intersec¬ 
tion by U and V, and their projections by U' and Y. Accordingly U'U, V'V, and UY 
maybe regarded as the projections of UV on the planes XZ, YZ, and on OZ. If in the 





im 
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first case 
in the second 


LL'.MM' , 
NN' ■=*’ 

UU'. w , 

Uryi — 


aU rays thus determined constitute the linear complex, represented by 

S|— 

the axis of which is OZ. 

If it=0, the linear complex is of a peculiar description, all its rays meet the same 
right Mne, the axis OZ. 

31. The results of [29] may be derived in a direct way. Let (a^, y\ z’) be any point 
of space; according to the general equation (10) its corresponding plane with regard to 

.(24) 

will be represented by .(26) 


In putting a/=0, y=0, this equation shows that all planes corresponding to points of 
the axis of rotation OZ are perpendicular to this axis (in the case of oblique coordinates 
. parallel to XY). 

If the point fell within XY, we get by putting z'rriO, 


consequently the corresponding plane passes through O. In denoting the angle which 
it makes with the axis of rotation by X, we obtain 

^ V'y'“+a"+i*’ 

whence 

y* -f-y*=A:® tan^ X.(26) 

Hence we conclude. 

Right lines parallel to and at an equal distance from the axis of the complex are met 
under the same angle by planes corresponding to their points. 

32. The following results are immediately derived from (26). 

The plane p corresponding to any given point P passes through OP, O being the 
projection of P on OZ. Let the plane p and the right line OM perpendicular to it in 

O turn round the axis OZ, through an angle and denote them after turning by^ and 

OM^ The projection of OP on OM' is a constant, and equal top. So is the perpen¬ 
dicular dmwn from P to p\ 

Again, k being given we may, by determining X, construct the plane corresponding to 
a given point, and, conversely, by determining OP, construct the point corresptmding to 
a given plane. 
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like theorem is the geometrical interpretation of the equation (2§ J, 

I^w through a point P its corresponding plane and the plane XY perpendichtor 
to the axis of the complex meeting that axis in O. Let E be an arbitrary point of^, 
and E^ its projection cm XY. The double area of the triangle POE' dividoi by E'E is 
a constant, and equal to k, 

3S. In order to gen^alize, we may start from the equation 

Ar+B5+C4-D<r+E|4-5'(^f~^<^)=^ • (7)? 

and proceed in the following way. By replacing x, z by ^ (see [16], note), 

and omitting the accents, we immediately derive from equation (10), 

1= C»—Ba—Dw, 

=: —-f" At? -j-Bw, 

— Am—F w, 

S= D<-E»+F», J 

I, f}, & indicating any point, and m, w its corresponding plane. From the first 

three of these equations results the equation 

A?4-B^+C^=:-(AD-BE-fCF)w, 
which, multiplied member by member by the fourth equation, 

EM-|-Ft;=^, 



and divided by furnishes the following relation, 

(Aa-+^+C^)(D^-E|+F^) = -(AD-BE+CF). 

In a similar way we obtain 

(C'S’-f--f'Pij) B^”“Aw*—Fw 

--. -, 

—D^ + F^ —C/-|-Am-J* Em> 

— ,j • u 

Ad—E?—Fij Cm—B r—Dw 

_ ~ - , 

=:-(AD-BE+CF). 


(28) 


(29) 


34. In starting again from the equation (26), 

sq-^rff=k, 

and in supposing that there is a right line determined by means of the coordinates of 
any two of its points (a/, y, /) and (ir", y', 5 j") according to [31], its conjugate line will 
be represented by the system of equations, 

z'), 

y'or—a^'^=j5r(z— 2 "), 

5 K 


MDCCOLi?. 
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which, a^r daoinatii^ ^ mkI ir, nmy be replaced by the mumi 

^y-^/=w-y>-(/^w^ 03 - 

In denoting the coordinates of the two conjugate lines by 


n, s,, go, ffo, and f*, a*, q% er», 
the following relations are immediately obtamed: 


Whence 

and 



5*C= 

/-s' 

/cr?’ 


<r„= 

- PC?-’ 

^ofe ^0^0— y ’ 

r«- k 

JO _ 

. . s"-y' 


S = 



(7®=. 



^^_So_?[o_ (^ogo'~^o*^o) 

it 

(5o?o— 


Not any two conjugate right lines intersect each other; if congruent they belong to 
the complex, 

35. A linear complex depends upon five constants, four of which fix in space the 
position of its axia In the case of the equations (23), this axis falling within an axis 
of coordinates, there remains only one constant. The position of the axis of the com¬ 
plex and its remaining constant may be determined by means of the five independent 
constants of the general equation (7). 

For that purpose we shall make use of the transformation of coordinates. If the 
axes of coordinates be changed, the coordinates of a ray change at the same time, and 
we get formrdse analogous to the formulae in the case of ordinary coordinates, in order 
to express the coordinates of one system by means of the coordinates in the other. 

36. Let 

ar=:r2-f-e. 


be the equatioMts of a ray refered to the system of coordinate (4^, z). If to 

anotii^ ( 4 /, y, iz'), ite coordin^s will be replaced by new (y, but 

their equations retain the same shape, 

y'=»'a'+»'. 
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if the pdaiitive ^stem of eoordinates be only displaced parallel to i^lf, &e coordi¬ 
nates of the new origin being (sf, /), we obtain 

a^d by substituting in tbe last ^imtions, 

-h (/-f rijs), 
y=«'z+(®'+3^-s'z): 

whence, by comparison with the primitive equations, 


(r=ff'-|-/--52®. J 

We have further 

f(r=(5'/—.(31) 

If a:®=0, y®=0, and accordingly the origin move along OZ, the expression (s^—rcr) 
remains unaltered [29]. 

37. If OY and OX turn round OZ, forming in the new position OY', OX' the angles 
a' and a with OX, we have 

s=af cos a-f y cos a'=r 2 J-i“f, 

^=:s' sin a-fy sin a'=S 2 -|-(r; 
whence, on putting («' —a)=^, 

, rsinu'—scosa', , esmo'—c-siua^ 

Sind Snd ’ 

, rsina—5COsa . gsinat—(rsiD x' 

^ sin d * sin d 

We immediately derive from these equations of the ray in the new system (^, y, 2 /), 
ri sin ^=r sin a'— s cos a', 
e' sin e sin a'~ (T cos a', 

. ^ ^.(31*) 

— s sm »=r sm a ~ s cos a, 

—<r sin sin a —o' cos a, ^ 

whence . . 

r=r' cos a-[-s' cos os', 

§=f'cos«+«'cos«', 

’ ’ “ s=r'sina-l-s'rin a', 

(r=y sin a-bff' sin a', ^ 


(sf—ro”) z= (s'g'—riff') sin 
5 E 2 
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If especially the last four equations become 

yssr' cos a—s' sin a, 
l>=g' cos a —ff'idn a, 
«=/ sin a4*«' cos a, 
<r=§' sin cos «, ^ 

and the expresdon 


will not be alters by the transformation of-coordinates [29]. 

38. Again, let OX and OZ turn round OY; let a' and a be the angles formed by 
these axes in their new position, OX' and OZ', with OZ, and a'—a=^. In the new 
system of coordinates the primitive equations of the ray become 

{ 2 'sin a-f^ sin a')=( 2 !'cos a-j-^ cos 

y=( 2 ' cos a-4--3^ cos a')s-{-(r. 

From the first of these equations we derive 

^/(sin a'—r cos a')=: — 2 '(sin a—r cos 


After replacing in the second equation of this number a/ by (/js'-f*/)* obtain 
y=(cos a+Z cos a')s«'4*(o’4"^ cos a'), 

whmice 

6'=(cos a 4- r' cos a')s, 
t/z=zff^8^ cosa’; 

and by elumnating r' and by means of (35) and (36), 


From {35)-(38) we derive 


ftom (36) and (37), 


sine^—rcosa' 

_ (q-g —ror) c(» -f g- sin 


j _ (sp —rcr) cos a + c sin a . 


1=^ sin^. 


. . (38) 


. . (40) 
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On tke suppcmtiion of rectangular axes of coordinate the last equations become 


f' = 

^ =~ 


sin «— rcosa 
cos a-f-rsina’ 

cwsa+rsina’ 

s 

cos a + r sin a 

(sg—sin «--«r cos « 
cos ff + T* since ’ 


* C08«+rs 

1 = ^ 


—<r Bin « 

-- 9 

cosa+rsina 


(41) 

(42) 

(43) 


In order to pass from the first system of coordinates to the second, r, s, g, tr and. 
r', s', 1 ^, s' are to be replaced by one another, while the sign of a is to be changed. Thus 
we get the following formulae:— 

sin a+r'cosee 

r = —- jT -.— » 

cosa—r sma 


f cos a—r* sin« * 

s' 

S = —--j-1 

cos u—r sin tt 

_ (s'g'—r'cr') sin a + o-' cos « 

cos a—r'sin « 

_ (s'g'-—r'g-') coset—<rsin « 

cosa—r'siua 


sg—r«r 

S9. The general equation of the linear complex 

Ar 4 -Bs-f“C-f-Do'-[“Eg-f-F(sg—. 
becomes, if the origin is moved to any point (r®, y, 2 *) . . 


(44) 


(45) 


0 ) 

(30), 


(A~F/--E2®)r+(B+Fr®-Dz®)5-f(C-hEr®+Dz®)+Dff'4-Eg'-fF(5g--r<r)==0. 


If 


y.—£. 

D —E-p’ 


the primitive equation is not altered. Consequently the complex remains the same if 
it be moved parallel to itself along a direction indicated by the last equations. We 
obtain in denoting by I, 5 , the angles which this direction makes with OX, OY, OZ, 

.(46) 


cos 0 _^COS IJ _cos C 

~W E F* 


40. In order to get OZ congruent with a right line OM of the determined direction 
mid passing through O, we may in the first instance turn the system of coordinates 









m 
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round OZ in its primitive pemtion tiirough an migle m surii that ZX in ik tm? porifei 
contains OM. Accordingly we obtain 


C0SC6=:-7— 
sin 5 


, - 1—cos^5—cos*f cos®ij E* 

tan ot — 

co 8*£ cosrj 1/* 


By making u^ of the formulae (34), the equation of the complex (7) becomes 
(A cos as + B sin a)r ^—(A rin a — B cos a)s' 

-|-(E cos a+D sin a)f'—(E sin«—D cos 05)ff'-i-C4-F(5'f'—/o^)=0, 
and may be written thus, 

AV-f-B's+C'+BV+F'(s^-r(r)=0,.(47) 

in omitting the,accents of the new coordinates and in putting 
E cos a-f B sin a=0, 

A'=(AD-BE)'^, B'=(AD+BE)'-^, 

C=C, F=F. 

41. In order to give within ZX to OZ the required direction along OM, the formulae 
(44) are to be used after having replaced a by Accordingly the equation (47) is 
transposed into the following one, 

A^(sin ^+r' cos Q—BV+C(cos ^—r' sin Z) 

+I>'{(s'f'-r'ff') sin ?+«r' cos ?;)+F((s'j'-r'»') cos sin ?)=0, 
and may be written thus, 

AV+B"5H-C'-fF'(^-r<r)=0,.. (48*) 

on omittii^ the accents of the coordinates and putting 

ly cos^=Fsin^, I 

A"=(A'F-C!'D')^, I 

B''=-B', 

C"=(A'F+A'D')^, 

F'=(D'»+F>)^. 

42. Knaliy, the origin may be moved within XY to a point the coordinates of which 
are ^ and Accordingly the equation of the complex, on replacing $ and o' by f 4-4?® 
md O'-!-/, becKjmi^ 

(A''~Fy)r+(B"+F^)s4‘C'+F(^*--t^)==:0, 



l.(48) 
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mi puitii^ 


is redact to 


/= 


A" 

1?!’ 



(sg-r<r)=z 


C» 

fy=- 


(60) 

( 51 ) 


4S. By successive substitution we obtain 



C'F+A'JD^ 

— — d«+F* 

CP+(AI»-BE){D»+E«)^5 

{D*+EV^+P 

and finally, on observing that 

a B* 
cos a — 

the symmetrical expression 

, AD-BE+CP 

— j)a_j.E*+F8 • 


(52) 


In order to replace OZ and OX by each other, we may make use of the formulae (41) 
and (42) on putting a=Jcr. By means of the last of these formulae the equation of the 
linear complex (51) is immediately transformed into the following one, 

.•.(53) 

the constant Jt being the same as before. 

Again, on interchanging OY and OX, we get 

...(54) 

44. If ^ become equal to zero the complex is of a peculiar description, aU its rays 
meet a fixed line. If the complex be represented by the general equation 

D<r+Eg-|-Y^^f—rcr)=0, . . . (7) 

this peculiar case is indicated by the following condition, 

AD-BE4-CF=0.(55) 

45. By eliminating firom the general equation of the complex c, § and (sf •—rs”) by 
r^ins of the equations 

f«r. 

we ^t 


(AH-I>-^>-4^(B-|-Far-D2)s-f(C-|-%-f-Sa^)=0. 
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If there exist a pdoit («, 15 ) where aU rays of the complex meet, thk pomt wM 1^ 

determined by means of the foBowing three equations, 

A-Fy-^E2; =0,1 

B+Far~D2=0,i.. (56) 

C+Ear+Dj^=0.J 

These three equations can subsist simultaneously only in the case where (65) is satisfied. 

If this condition be satisfied, the locus of points, where all rays of the complex meet, 
is a right line, the projections of which are represented by the last equations (66). 

46. Such rays as belong to both linear complexes, 

‘Q=Ar+F(5§--rff)=0,1 ^ 

Q'^V4-B's+C+D'(r-hE'f+F'(s§--.r*r)=0,). 

constitute a linear congruency of rays represented hy the system of the two equations. In 
order to determine the congruency each of the two complexes, 

Q=0, Q'=:0 

may be replaced by any other represented by 

.(58) 

where arbitrary values are given to the coefficient /x. 

In each of the two complexes by means of which the congruency is determined, there 
is a plane corresponding to each point of space which contains all rays starting from that 
point. Both planes corresponding to the same point intersect each other along a single 
ray, beionging to both complexes, ^. e. to the congruency. With regard to the congruency 
one ray corresponds to a given point of space. The planes corresponding to the same 
point, in all complexes, represented by (58) meet along a fixed line, the corresponding 
my of the congruency. 

Conversely, there is in each of the complexes (68) a point corresponding to a given 
plane in which all rays confined within the plane meet. By means of two such com¬ 
plexes we get, within the given plane, two points; the right line joining the two points 
is the only ray of the plane common to both complexes, and therefore belonging to the 
congruency. We call it the ray of the congruency corresponding to the given plane. 

To each point, as well as to each plane, corresponds only one ray. There are not any 
two rays of the congruency intersecting one onother, or, in other terms, confined wfithin 
the same plane. 

47. Suppose that AB is any given right line, and A'B', A"B" its two conjugate with 
regard to the complexes Q, Let C be any point of AB. Each ray starting from C, 
if confined within the plane A'B^C belongs to Q, if confined within A"B'^C to O'. There¬ 
fore the intemection of the two planes A'B'C, A"B"C, i. e. the right line starting from C 
and meeting both conjugate, is the ray of the congruency which corresponds to frie 
point C. If C move along AB, all mys of the congruency obtained in that way are the 
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mys of one generatioa of a while the giTOn right line AB and its two con- 

jagate A'B', Al^W Bxe rays of its otiier generation. In replacii^ O and 0 hy other 
complexes arbitrarily taken among the complexes (58), the conjugate will be replaced by 
othmrs, all intersected by the rays of the congruency starting from AB. Hence 

The rigM Unes cmjugide to a given one^ with regard to all complexes intersecting mm 
another along a Umar congruency, belong to one gen&ration of a hyperboloid, while the 
right lines of its sec<md generation are rags of the congruency meeting the given Une. 

48. If a point move ^ong a given right line of space, according to the l^t number, 
its corresponding ray generally describes a hyperboloid. We may say that the mme 
hyperboloid is described by the ray which corresponds to a plane passing through the 
given right line and turning round it. If the ray be the same in both cases, the point 
where it meets the given line AB is a point of the surface, and the plane confining both 
AB and the ray, the tangent plane in that point. 

49. The hyperboloid generated by a ray of a linear congruency, the corresponding 
point of which moves along AB, varies if this line turn round one of its points C. AD, 
the new hyperboloids contain the ray which corresponds to C, but there is no other ray 
common to any two of them. If AB describe a plane, by turning round C through an 
angle r, there will be one ray of a hyperboloid passing through any point of space. A 
linear congruency therefore may be generated by a variable hyperboloid turning round 
one of its rays. 

In an analogous way, a linear complex may be generated by a revolving variable con¬ 
gruency. 

50. While in each of the two complexes Q and Q' there is a fixed line—^the axis of the 
complex around which its rays are symmetrically distributed—there is in a linear con¬ 
gruency a characteristic section parallel to both axes of the complexes, and a characteristic 
direction perpendicular to it. 

The characteristic section, if conducted through the origin O, may be represented by 
the equation 

ax-\-by-^€z=9. 

The two right lines starting from O and parallel to the two axes of the complexes are 
represented by the double equations, 

X _ y z 

D—l—f’ 

pr—|5f—yf 

These lines being confined within the section, we get in order to determine the con¬ 
stants of its equation, 

' aJ> 

whent^ 


MDCCCULV. 


(D'E-MD)dri-(iyF-FD)c=0, 
(iyE-E'B)«-{FF-FE}c=0. 
5 L 



m 
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Ac^rdin^ tba g€ sedioa become 

(lfF*-FE>~(OT-Fl)]^+(OT ..... (§9) 

and the double equatirai of the ri^t ime pea-pen^culai to it. 


Wf— F'E""fi't-PCD“"D'E-E'B‘ 


(60) 


51. By givii^ to OZ the characteristic direction, the two complexes (57) will be 
repr^ented by Hnear equations of the form 

Q =Ar +C -f =0,\ 

£y^AV+Fa-fC-fDV+Bf=:0,J.^ ^ 


the origin and the direction of OX and OY, perpendicular to OZ, remaining arbitrary. 

Again, OZ may be moved parallel to itself, and accordingly § and o- replaced by 
and af^ and y® being the coordinates of the new origin. . If especially 


whence 


<y4.Dy+Bx«‘=0, 
„ CB-B'C 


„ C'E-E'C . 

y B'E-E'B ’ 

by the mere disappearance of C and C' the equations of the two complexes become 

Q = Ar “1"^^ 

Q'=AV4-B'^+I)V-fE'§=0.J. 


OZ in its new position is a completely determined right line, which may be called 
the ams of the congrumcy. It is easily seen that it intersects at right angles the two axes 
of rotation of the complexes Q and O', and consequently the axes of all complexes 
represented by (58). 

52. The planes corresponding in the two complexes (62) to a given point (a/, y, z^) 
are represented by 


(A -Ez' >r+(B ~D 2 ' )y-^{l^ +Dy )3=A^ -f | 

(A~EV)a;+(B'-DV)y+(Efa/+W>s=AV+By.i 


In order to express that both corresponding planes axe the same, we obtain the fol¬ 
lowing relations, 

(A-E*');(B-D*'):(E®'+Fy):{Ay+%-)=! 

(A'-EV) : (B'-D'j'): (EV+Fy): (AV+By). J ' ' ’ ' ' J 


Since both planes pass through the given point, any two equations, hence derived, are 
sufficient in order to determine the locus of points having, in both complexes, the wmm 
corresponding plana From any two of the f(ffio?ring six equations where the accents 
are omitted, the remaining foar imy he derived: 
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. , (m) 

. . (6i) 

{A^D~iyA)^+(A^-l^A>+(B'E*5?I>)^«=:0,.. (67) 

(BD-^D^B^--(BE-E'B>r--(I)rE~FD>rs=0,.(68) 

(A'B--BA^4“(A'E-E'A>E?2-.(B'E-EB}j«f==a,, ....... (6t) 

(A'B~BA>p-(A'D-D'A)5M-(Bl>~iyB>r^=:0*.(70) 


is. Accoriiiig to the £rst two ^uations (65), (66), the loctis in question is a system 
of two right lines both intersecting OZ. These lines are confined within two plmies 
parallel to XY and determined by (65); thmr direction within these planes is given by 
(66). We shall call them the directrices^'" and the characteristic section parallel ta 
both and equidistant from them, the central ^lam of the limar congruencp. Both, 
“directrices” intersect at right an^es the a3ris of the congruency, as the axes of all 
complexes do. 

54. We may distinguish two general classes of linear congruencies; either both direc¬ 
trices are real or both imaginary. In a particular case the two directrices are con¬ 
gruent. Finally, one of the two directrices may pa^ at an infinite distant. 

55. If the directrices are real, and the plane XY be conducted through one of them, 
the following condition, 


AB-BA=0, 


(71) 


is derived from (65). In order to determine within XY the direction of tiiat diret^rix, 
we get from (67), by putting 2=0, 

(A'D-D'A)jr+(A'E-E'A>r=0.(72^ 


There is among the infinite number of complexes containing the congruency, which 


are represented by 


Q-{-/»Q'=0, 


one of a particular description. It is obtained if, starting from (62), we put 


whence 


A B. 
^“"“A'—““B'’ 

(ADr-.iyA>-4*(A'E-FA)^=0. 


(73) 


AH rays of that complex, and therefore all rays of the congruency, meet within XY a 
fixed right line, represented by (72), on replacing § and «r by and y. This line thme- 
fore is the axis of that complex, and one of the two directarices of the congiumcy. In 
the same way it may be proved that likewise all rays of tlte cmigruency meet the other 
directrix. Hence 

JU rays {f a congrumcy meet its two directrices. 


♦ We may observe that aay ^aaticm -wMcb, like those above, is homogeneous with regard to (A'B—B'Ab 
A^—0A) ... will not be altered if the complexes a end Gt are r^pl^jed by any of the complexes (£1+jufi')* 

5l2 
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Ai^rdiu^y, both befeg real and known, we may immediately diaw tbrongli 

any given point tiie cmly eorr^ponding my of the congruency. 

56. In that peculiar cla^ of congruencies indicated by the condition 

D'E-E^D=0, ..(74) 

one of the two dhrectiices passes at an infinite distance. By putting simultmieottsly 

A'B~BA=0, 

we get, in order to represent the only remaining directrix, now confined within XY, the 
mme equation as before (72). But among the complexes, 

Q+|£*Q'=0, 

th^ is, besides the complex (73), the axis of which is the directrix, another complex, 
represented by DQ'-D'Qs(A'D-D'A)r+(B'D-D'B>=0, 

the rays of which are parallel to a given plane. Its equation may be transformed into 

Ar+Bs=:0; .(75) 

accordingly the equation of the plane becomes 

Ar-f Biy=:0. 

Hence in this peculiar case 

All rays of the linecer congruency meet the only Mrectrix^ and are parallel to a given plane. 

57. From the last considerations we conclude that among the complexes intersecting 
each other along a linear congruency, and represented by 

Q+|C4Q'=0, .(76) 

there are in llie general case two, of a peculiar description, all the rays of which meet 
riieir axes. These axes, the directrices of tha congruency, are two conjugate right lines 
with regard to each of the complexes (76). 

Generally there is only one ray of the congruency passing through a given point, as 
there is only one ray confined within a given plane. But each of the two directrices 
may be considered as the locus of points, from which start an infinite number of rays, 
constituting a plane which passes through the other directrix. It may be likewise 
x^arded as enveloped by planes, confining each an infinite number of rays, which con- 
veige towards a point of the other directrix. 

§8. We may represent any two complexes Q, Q' in any position whatever by equa¬ 
tions depending only upon the position of their axes and their constants. Let A be 
the ^ortest distance of the two axes from each other, and 3^ the angle between thek 
directions. 

Suppose that OZ intersects at right angles the axes of both complex^. Let OX be 
the axis of the first complex Q, Jc its constant, OX perpendicular to XZ. The ^na¬ 
tion of the complex will be _, 
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li ^ axis 0¥ be txiraed mamd. O iill, in its mm pimtion OY, tbe iragle TOX 
becoming tbe plane ZOY^ passes tbrongh tbe axis of the second comply the last 
equation, by putting 

(r=(rsm^, 

rrsf'-fs'cos^, 

assmnes the following fom, 

. ysin^=iT'+^5'cosa. 

The axis of the second complex Q! meets OZ in a point O', OO being A. O' may 
regarded as the origin of new coordinates, OY and OZ being replaced by OY’" con¬ 
gruent with the axis of Q', and by O'X" perpendicular to ZY"; then the second com¬ 
plex O' will be represented by the equation 

l" and s" being the new ray-coordinates and ^ the constant of the complex. In order 
to make O'X" parallel to OX', it is to be turned round O' till, in its new position OX"', 
the angle Y"'OX" becomes Accordingly, by putting 

l"=^'"sin^, 

/^r"'cos ^4-A 

the equation of the complex is transformed into the following, 

sin W"cos 

Finally, by displacing the origin O' into O, becomes Ari", whence 
§'"sin^=(A/cos^-fA 8in^)r'"-l-W. 

On omitting the accents, both complexes Q and O', referred to the same axes of 
coordinates OZ, OY', OX, the two last of which include an angle are represented 
by the following equations, 

<r sin cos 

I sin cos ^-4-A sin 

69. In order to determine the directrices of the congruency represented by the system 
of the last equations (77), tbe equations (65) and (66) may be transformed by putting 

A B cos D = —sin E =0, 

A'rrj^eosb-fAsina, B'=0, E'=-sin^ 

into those following, 

0=(2sm^)«-P-f^)Gosb+Asin^>sina+(i^^sin*^~Msin^cosa), . (78) 

(F-A;)cos^-~Asmd y_ k 

F . 
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On denoting ihe roots of the^ equations by /an 3, z'^dn 3, sM 0 ^ , 0 ^ , we obtain 

© ' /y\" {A:-f-l/) cosS—Aain^ 

+W “ ^ ’ 

^)cos 


_ Asm-& 

«bS 

4A;j^4-£(i^-*')co8.»~A8in.&]^ 
sin® 3 


^yy^y_ [(J:—^)cos.&~ Adn.&]® 


The roots of both equations are simultaneously mther real, or imaginary, or congruent 

In the last case we hare _ 

(k—^) cos3—Asin3=:2x/ —kh^, 

whence 



The central plane of the congruency is represented by 

(A—^} cos A sin ^ 

*=- 2S3-■ • 


(SO) 


In two peculiar cases this equation becomes 


either if 

or, whatever may be 3, if 


^=iA, 

3=ir, 

k=J(!. 


Hence the axes of any two complexes selected among thoi^ mtersecting each other 
along a given congruency are at equal distances from its central jdane if their direc^mis 
are perpendicular to each other, or if the constants of both complexes are the same. 

60. Without entering into a more detailed discussion of the last results we may 
fiimlly treat the inverse problem: a congruency being giyen by means of its two direc¬ 
trices, to determine the complexes passing through it. On the supposition of rectangular 
coordinates, the two directrices may be represented by the following systems of ^nations, 

y —^Wf=0, 

y-\-aa^= 0, 0= — 0, 

These directrices are the axes of two complexes of a peculiar description, rarngin g among 
the infinite number of complexes which intersect each other along the congruency. 
The two complexes, if moved parallel to themselves till their axes j&H within XT, are 
represented by the equations 


(T—af=0. 
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in <»^r ta i^pr^Msat ihmi m ikdbr priadtXTe podtioa, the ^f^itiojis 

mre dm?ed, 

<r— 

<r 4-=0. 

By adding the two equations, after having multiplied the second by an undetermined 
coefficient /a, the following equation results, 

(l+p>—(1 -f<,)af4-(l—p,)fe—(l4.(a.)Air=0, 

which, on putting 



becomes 

<r—?ua^4-X^—^«r=0.(81) 

By varying % all complexes intersecting each other along the congruency are repre¬ 
sented by this equation. Their axes are parallel to XY and meet OZ. According to 
(19) and (62) we may immediately derive the direction of the axes and their constants. 
The following way of proceeding leads us to the same results, giving besides the position 
in space of their axes. 

By turning OX and OY round OZ through an angle a;, by means of the formula (34), 
in which a is to be replaced by &>, the last equation is transformed into the following one, 

(cos sin a;)<r' -j-(sin of—Xacos A>)f'-h(X cos a^-j-a sin sin cos a>)^=:0. 


whence, by putting 
we obtain 


tana;=X«, 


(1-f tan^ aj)ff'-j-(X tan a)^/-l-(X4-a tan 


(82) 


Finally, by displacing the system of coordinates parallel to itself in such a way that the 
origin moves along OZ through 2 ®, we get 


(1 + tan® iy)(/-f (X tan a;— ff)^-f (X-j- a tan a>)^5' —(1 + tan® 6>)z^^=. 0, 


whence, by putting 
there results' 


A + fltanaj 
1 + tan^co * ’ 


<r'= 


A tan eo —a 
1 + 


.^=M 


(83) 

(84) 


The values of tan«, z®, and h remain real if both directrices become ima^nary. In 
flsis case, XY always remaining the central plane of the congruency and OZ its axis, «, 

and fb are to be replaced by If a be real, we may put 

a=r a. 








m 
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2a being the angle 
Accordingly we get 


betweai the directians of the two dire^ric^ bisected by XZ. 


_ tana 

tana’ 


(85) 


^^ 1 -f tan* a tan « 

^ tana ’l+tan*a 

. sin «o cos to 

= 0 - - 

sm a cos a 

. sin 2a> 

=0 - „ , 
sin 2« ’ 

, tan* a — tan* to 

tan«(l+tan*») 

_^ sin* a cos® to — sin* a» cos®« 

sin a cos a 

_^ sin (a + a) sin (a — a) 

sin a cos a 


( 86 ) 


(87) 


The expression of z® shows that the axis within the central plane is directed along 
one of the two right lines bisecting, within this plane, the angle between the directions 
of the two directrices. These two right lines, having a peculiar relation to the congm- 
ency, may be called its second and third axis. The three axes, perpendicular to each 
other, meet in the centre of the congruency. 

In order to express the angle a by means of z®, we get the following equation, 

sin 2 a>= ^ sin 2a, 

indicating two directions perpendicular to each other, and corresponding to any value 
of 2 ®. 

61. By replacing in the expression 

^tan to 
sin a cos a 14- tan* o> 

tana by I, we obtain on omitting the accent of z®, 

z(3,>+a?)=^-“-ay.. . . •.(88) 

The axes of all complexes constituting the congruency are confined within the surface 
represented by that equation. But this equation remaining unaltered if the axes OX 
and OY are replaced by one another, it is evident that the same surface contained the 
axes of two different series of complexes; one of the two series constituting the given 
congruency, wMle the other constitutes a strange one, obtained turning the given 
congruen<yr round its axis through a right angle. 
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62. la represeating aay tkr^ Mne^ complexes by 

Q =Ar 4-®« +0 -hD<r -4-E§ 4-^ (s§—r<r)=0,| 

O' ~A^r +B's +C -fD'<r 4E'| -fF {s|-r(r)=0, i.(89) 

O''=A''r4B«''+0'4I)'V4E''|4F'(§^--r<r)==oJ 


the system of these three equations represients a linear cmjlguration of rays. The com¬ 
plexes may be replaced by any three selected among those represented by 

£2_j_ yQ"=0 

on giving to yt and v any values whatever. By combining the three complexes 0, O', O" 
we get three congruencies, and accordingly three couples of directrices. Each ray of 
the configuration, belonging simultaneously to the three congruencies, meets both direc¬ 
trices of each couple. Hence in the general case the configuration is a hyperboloid ; its 
rays constitute one of its generations^ while the directrices of all congrmndes passing 
through it are right lines of its other generation. Any three directrices are sufiScient in 
order to determine the hyperboloid. 

63. Let P and F, Q and Q', R and R' be the three couples of directrices^ each couple 
determining a central plane. The three central planes H, K, P meet in one point C, 
which shall be called the centre of the configuration. The segment of any ray of a con¬ 
gruency bounded by both directrices being bisected by the central plane, the three right 
lines drawn through the centre C of the configuration to the three couples of directrices 
are bisected in the centre; they maybe called diameters of the configuration. 

Let, for instance, w and t' be the extremities of that diameter, ttCtt', which meets both 
directrices P and P'. The ray of the congruency (Q, O') passing through tt is parallel 
to F, the ray passing through 4 parallel to P. Both planes p andp', drawn through P 
and F parallel to the central plane H, each confining two right lines (one directrix and 
the ray parallel to the other) which belong to the two generations of the hyperboloid, 
touch that conjuration, and the point where both right lines in each plane meet is the 
point of contact. 

Draw through the six directrices P and P', Q and O', R and R' six planes p andp', 
q and r and r' parallel to the central planes H, K, P. The six planes riius obtained 
constitute a paralellopiped circumscribed to the configuration, the three diameters of 
which join each the points of contact within two oppoate planes. The axes of the three 
corresponding congruencies (Q, Q'), (Q, Q'), (O', O") are equal to the distance of the 
three couples of opposite planes; their centres are easily found. 

64. The hyperboloid thus obtained is not changed if the complexes 0, O', 0" be 
replaced by any three others taken among the complexes 

Q0, 

but the three congruencies vary, and their directrices and the three diameters of the 
hyperboloid. The directrices may be either real or imaginary; accordingly the three 
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diameters either intersect the hypeiholoid or do not meet it. In the intermediate case, 
where both congruencies are congruent, the corresponding diameter falls .within the 
asymptotic cone of the surface. 

65. Conversely, startii^ from the hyperboloid and any three of its diameters, we may 
revert to the three corresponding congruencies and the series of complexes by means of 
which these congruencies are determined. If especially the three diameters sure the 
axes of the hyperboloid, the axes of the three congruencies meet in the same point, the 
centre of the surface, and are directed along its axes. 

Tliere is a double way of reverting from a given hyperboloid to the congruencies, and 
further on to the complexes. The right lines constituting each of ite two generations 
may be considered as its rays, while the right lines of its other generation will be found 
to be the directrices of the congruencies passing through the surface. 

66. It might be desirable to support in the analytical way the geometrical results 
explained in the last numbers. For that purpose we may select in order to determine 
the conjuration, three complexes of that peculiar description where all rays meet the 
axis. Accordingly the axes of the three complexes Q, O" are three of the six direc¬ 
trices, P, Q, E for instance, confined within the planes j?, r. In assuming these 
planes as planes of coordinates XY, XZ, YZ, the three complexes, constituting the con¬ 
figuration, are represented by equations of the following form, 

n =C -f D<r 1 

+D'<r+F(5g~r(r)=:0,i.(90) 

Q"=A"r4-E"g+F'(ag-r(r)=0.J 

In order to represent by means of a single equation between z a configuration 
determined by means of three equations between ray-coordinates, these coordinates are 
to be eliminated by means of the following two equations, 

ir=r2+f, 

y=sz-\-ff, 

to which the third derived one, 

sx—ryz=s§^rff, 

may be added. In our case we may at first eliminate whence 

(B' -i-Fd;>-.Fy-fD'(r=:0, 

(A"-F'^)r+F'a:s-+-E"g=0, 

and after that § and <r, 

-f C-f-D^-j-Ea;, 

(B' 4-E'ar ^m)8^Yyr =0, 
(A"-.F5r--E";5)r-i-F'ar5+F'a?=0. 
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Finally, by pntti^ iJie of r and s taken from tbe last ^o equations into the 

tot one, we obtain 

{(B' +Far ~I>'z)E''-FT)'^}F^ 

+ {(A^'~FV-F'iz)iy-E«F^}%2 

+ {(A''~F'^-E'i5)(B'4"Fa:-D'z)+FF%}(C+Dy+Ea^)=0, 

which, by the disappearance of terms of the third order, becomes 

A"B^C+A"(B'E+CF)a;+B'(A"D~CF')2r—qA"D'-{-E'B')3 
+A'F'Ear»~BT"D/4.CE"D'2“ 

+(A"PD-B'F"E)a^-(A"D’E+CE"F)a2r | ' ' 

+(CF'D'-B'E"D) 3 i'z= 0 . j 

After dividing by A"B'C and replacing 

__E _D D' _F E" F" 

C’ C’ W W A'’ A 

by Is % the last equation assumes the foUowing symmetrical form, 

-fir^+wy+rr^® .( 92 ) 

+(r»?+i^'0^+(ir+ir)^2+(<+;/r)y5=^^ 

In order to represent the configuration this equation replaces the three equations (90), 
which may be written thus, 

1=0, I 

?<^-?'(«f-^^)-l=0,i.(93) 

rf-»?"(^?-r(r)+l=0.J 

It shows that the configuration is a hyperboloid touching the three planes XY, XZ, 
YZ. The rays within these planes are represented by 

2=0, ^ +7]^ =1,| 

y=o, r^4-r^=i,i.(94) 

^=0, 7 lW'z=^h\ 

tfie directrices within them by 

2 = 0 , 

y=o, ^+^'z=iA .(95) 

^=0, J7y+?"2=l.i 

The pomts of contact, bmng within each plane the intersection of the ray and the 
direi^rix, are easily obtained. 

The rays within the tiiree pBmes of coordinate which form one edge of a circum- 
soribed pamli^opiped meet the dn^trices within the plan^ foiming the opposite edge. 

5 M 2 
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II.— On CompUmB of Ltmdmus Bays within Biawal Orydah, 

1. A dngle ray of light when meeting the surface of a doubly refracting oystal is 
divided into two rays determined by means of their four coordinate r, s, §, c. All inci¬ 
dent rays constituting a configuration, especially all rays starting from a luminous point 
and forming a conical surface, constitute within the crystal a new configuration, repre¬ 
sented by the system of three equations between ray-coordinates. All incident rays 
constituting a congruency, emanating, for instance, in all directions from a luminous 
point, constitute within the crystal, after refraction, another congruency. Finally, a 
complex of incident rays, all rays, for instance, emanating in all directions from every 
point of a luminous curve, constitute within the crystal another complex of refracted 
rays. The congruency of refracted rays is represented by two, the complex by a single 
equation between ray-coordinates. 

2, But before enteriug into the discussions indicated by the foregoing remarks, a 
short digression on double refraction might be desirable. 

A biaxal crystal being cut along any plane whatever, we may suppose that this plane 

is congruent with xy, and that the point where an incident ray meets it is the origin of 

coordinates O. Let n \ 

xzzzpz, y=qz .(1) 

be the equations of the incident ray, whence 


r-f . 

the equation of the plane of incidence. In the moment of incidence the front of the 
corresponding elementary wave, perpendicular to the ray, will be represented by 


z-\-qy-^2)X=0. 


(3) 


After the front of the wave has moved in air through the unit of distance, its equation 

becomes , , 

z-{-qy-\-px=w .(4) 


on putting 




At this moment the front of the wave intersects xy along a right line, which we may 
denote by HR, the equation of which is 


qq^;px=w .( 5 ) 

If the optical density of the surrounding medium increases, the value of w decreases 
in the same ratio. 

3. Around the point O, where the incident ray meets the section of the crystal, let 
the wave-surface be described as it is at that moment when the frront of the elementary 
wave interacts xy along -RR. The position of the axes of elasticity of the crystidli^ 
medium beh^ knowa with regard to the axes of coordinates, the equation of the wave- 
surface only depends upon three constants a, c, which are to be referred to the mme 
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mnit mw. J£ both systesas erf ax^ are congruent, the wave-surfece is repr^s^ted by 
the well-known eqimtion 

(«V+^®y4-c®2*X^+y*+2*)—. (6) 

which, for simplicity, may be written thus, 

Q=0. 


4. The wave-surface is intimately connected with three ellipsoids, the equations of 
which are ^22 

S +S +S =1. m 

.( 8 ) 

s =1 .(®) 


By means of the^rst and the second dlipsoid the wave-surface may be obtained most 
easily. The third ellipsoid has been introduced by myself on account of the following 
remarkable property. With regard to this ellipsoid the wave-surface is its own polar 
surface, i, e. the polar plane of any point of the surface touches it in another point, and 
mce versd^ the pole of any plane tangent to the surface is one of its points. 

The wave-surface and the three ellipsoids depend upon the same constants. When 
the crystal txims around the point of incidence O, both the surface and the three ellip¬ 
soids simultaneously turn with it. In the new position their equations involve three 
new constants, indicating the position of the axes of elasticity with regard to the axes 
of coordinates. Now the wave-surface may be represented by 

Q'=0, 

and the third ellipsoid in the corresponding position by 

Aa^-f-B.*3r-hCy-f-2Da:2-f2Ey2-fF2*~l=E==0.(10) 

From the six constants of this equation, which may be regarded as known, you may 
derive the six constants of the wave-surface by determining both the direction and the 
length of the axes of the third ellipsoid. 

Within the plane supposed to be any section whatever of the crystal, OX and 
OY may be directed along the axes of the ellipse along which this plane is intersected 
by the third ellipsoid. Accordingly the constant B disappears from the last equation. 
Besides, if OZ be directed along that diameter of the ellipsoid which is conjugate to 
the plane xy^ and cease therefore, in the general case, to be perpendicular to it, both 
constants D and E likewise disappear. 

5. According to Hxjtoheks’s principle, we obtain both rays into which an incident 
mj is divided, when entering the crystal, by the following general constraction. Con¬ 
struct the two planes passing through the trace EE and tangent to the wave-surfed 
d^wadbed within the crystal around the point of incidence O. Let H and H' be the 
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points of caatact witiafai pkaes. two right lines OH, Off drawn throngfa. the 
point of incidence O and the two points of contact H, ff will be the mfracted rays. 

By means of the theorem referred to in the last nnmber I have replaced this con¬ 
struction by the following one, much easier to manage. Construct with regard to the 
third auxilia^ ellipsoid E the polar line of the trace RR. This polar line, which may 
be denoted by SS, meets the wave-surface within the crystal in the two points H and H', 
OH and Off being, as before, the two refracted rays. 

The plane HOff, containing both refracted rays OH, Off, may be called the plane of 
refra>ction. There are, generally speaking, four tangent planes passing through RR, as 
there are four points where the wave-surface is intersected by SS. We get therefore 
four rays, ail confined within the plane of refraction, but two of them, not entering the 
crystal, are foreign to the question. 

6. The plane of refiraction may be constructed solely by means of the third ellipsoid 
K The details of this construction depend upon the well-known different modes of 
determining the polar line SS. On proceeding in this way we meet some remarkable 
corollaries concerning double refraction*. 

7. The poles of all planes passing through the trace RR, represented by 

. . . ( 5 ), 


are points of SS. All right lines passing through the point of incidence O and these 
poles fall within the plane of refraction confining SS. These right lines may likewise 
be regarded as diameters of the ellipsoid E conjugate to diametral planes passing 
through the trace along which the surface of the crystal, e. the plane is inter¬ 
sected by the wave-firont in its primitive position, the trace being parallel to RR and 
represented by 

Hence .(11) 

The plane of refraction is that Mametral plane of the ellipsoid E, the conjugate dia¬ 
meter of which is perpendicular to the plane of incidence in O. 


* In concluding a former paper, “ Discussion de la forme generate des ondes lumineuses” (Crelle’s Journal, 
Ko. xix. pp. 1 & 91, Mai 1838), I gave the following construction;— 

“ Construisez, par rapport a I’eUipsoide directeur, la ligne droite pol^e (SS) de ceUe qui est peipendiculaire 
an plan d’incidence en O'. Elle coupera la surface de I’onde, decrite autour du point 0, en deux points. Les 
deux Hgnes droites qui vont du point 0 aboutir a ces points seront les deux rayons refract^; tandis -que les 
deux plans, qui, con tenant la perpendiculaire en 0' (RR), passent par ces deux memes points seront les fronts 
des deux ondes planes correspondantes. Enfin il a dte demoatre, dans ce qui precMe, que les deux plans de 
vibmtimi »mt eeux qu’on ohtient en conduisant par 1^ rayons lumineux (refractes) des plans perpeadienkur^ 
aux fronts dm ondes correspondantes.” 

At the present occasion I resume the discussion, announced by myself twenty-^ years ago^ of a part of this 
construction. More recently, in the eighteenth Legon of his valuable work, ‘ Th^rie matihematique de I’Elasti- 
cite ’ (1852), M. liAMi reproduces the curious relation between the wave-surface and file third ellipsoid. He 
presente in the following Legon a remarkable theorem, “ which is one of those immediately derived from fins 
relatimi.” [8] 
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Ac«5ordiiigly plaae of eonjugate to (6), is represeffited by the ^imlion 


dEi _ dE 

dieS 


. ( 12 ) 


which may be expanded into the following one, 


(Air-f By+D2)§'=(Ba:+Cy4-Es)_p, .. . (13) 

or 

(A^- Cp)y+(D^-:%)2=0 *.(14) 


8. These equations remain unaltered if p and q vary in such a way that the ratio ^ 

remains the same, i. e, if the angle of incidence vary while the plane of incidence 
remains the same. The same equations do not contain w, the value of which depends 
upon the density of the surrounding medium. Hence 

All ra^s of light confined mithin the same plane of incidence, after being divided into 
two bg doMe refraction, are confined again within the same plane—the plane of refrac* 
tion. This plane remains the same if the mrrofwnding medium be changed. 

9. The plane xy, i. e. the surface of the crystal, containing the trace (11), its conju¬ 
gate diameter, the equations of which are 


or 


dx 


= 0 , 



(15) 


Ar-l“By+D2:=0,) 
B^-i-C^+Es=0, J 


is confined within the plane of refraction, whatever may be the incident ray. The same 
may be proved analytically by observing that (12) is satisfied by means of the two’equa¬ 
tions (16). Hence 

A ray of light of any direction whatever meeting the surface of a biaxal crystal in a 
fixed point is so refracted that the plane containing both refracted rays passes through a 
fixed right line (15). 


* On represaiting any one of botii refracted rays by the equations 

x=.rz, y—sz, 

the last equation, written tiins, 

(Aq—]^>-+(Bq—Cp)s+(Dq—Ep)=sO,.(1) 

indicates a relation between the direction of the incident ray, determined by the constants jp and q, and the 
direction of the refracted one, determined by r and s. 

This equation will not be altered if the incident ray, moved parallel to itself, meet the secticm erf the erj^tal 
in any point 

y=*flr. 

If r mid 8 be n^jarded as VEeriable, ^ and v being constant, the equation (1) repr^ents the plane of refraction 
eo«r^p<mdiQg to frie incident ray 

2^=52+<r, 

and emriaming lK>tii refracted rays. 
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seetim^ witMn the crystal the flam of rfracHm dmultanemsly tmm tmmd the Mameter 
of the third eUifsoid co^uya^e to the section, 

10. In order to construct the plane of refraction, we want to know another diameter 
conjugate to any plane passing through the trace (11). In selecting among the^ plan^ 
the wave-front itself in its primitive position, the plane of refraction will be obtained by 
drawing a plane through both diameters conjugate to the section of the crystal and the 
primitive wave-front. 

The wave-front in its primitive position is represented by 

i)^+0-h2=O, 

its conjugate diameter by the equations 


dE 

dE 


' dz^ 

dE ^ 

dE 

dy ^ 



which, if expanded, become 


(17) 


Ai: By+D)? =p(Dar-l- %+| 

4- Cy -f =y(Djr-f % H- F^). J 


In order to prove in the analytical way that the diameter conjugate to the primitive 
wave-front falls within the plane of refraction, it is sufficient to observe that, by elimi- 

nating ^ between the two equations (17), the equation of the plane of refraction (12) 
is obtained. 

11.* If a ray of light meet the surface of a crystal in a given point, the third ellipsoid 
remains invariably the same as long as the position of the crystal is not altered. There¬ 
fore the diameter conjugate to the wave-front remaining likewise the same, whatever 
may be the section of the crystal passing through the point of incidence, tiie plane of 
refraction always passes through that fixed diameter. Again, if the incident ray, dis¬ 
placed parallel to itself, meet the surface of the crystal in a new point, this new point of 
incidence becomes the centre of the third ellipsoid, likewise displaced parallel to itself. 
The diameter conjugate to the primitive wave-front, always passing through the point 
of incidence, retains the same direction. We may finally observe that the surface of the 
crystal, if a curved one, may be replaced for any incident ray by the plane tangent to it 
in the point of incidence. 

If a ray of light meet a hiaxal crystal in a gi^en foint^ whatmer may he the miface 
bonmdiny the arystal and containing that foint, the flam of refraction fosses thrmgh a 
fixed right Wm, 

If a ^stsm of farallel rays meet the surface of a hiaxal crystal,, each ray of which 
after dmMe refraction is Mmded into two, there is witMn the crystal a fixed direction, 
not defending ufon the shafc of the surface, so that the direcUom of both refradcd rays 
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mmpkme, 

12. By putting 

D^==^, 

the equation of the plane of refraction becomes 

(Ay-:Bp)^r+(Bs'-Cp>=0, 
which, after eliminating and may be written thus, 

(AE-DB>r4-(BE-DC)y=0. . ... (19) 

In this case the plane of refraction is perpendicular to xy and passes through OZ. 
The plane of incidence perpendicular to xy, or its trace within this plane, is represented 
by 

By=Ear..(20) 

It is easily seen that this trace is perpendicular to the trace of that diametral plane 
which, with regard to the ellipsoid E, is conjugate to OZ. Indeed this plane is repre¬ 
sented by 

^=Da:+Ey+Fz=0, 

and its trace within xy by 

Dar*f Ey=0. 

Each ray within the plane of incidence (20) is divided by double refraction into two, 
both confined within the same vertical plane of refraction. That is especially the case 
with regard to the ray incident at right angles; the corresponding plane of refraction, 
represented by (19), contains the incident ray and both the refracted rays. 

13. Besides the vertical ray, there is in each plane of incidence one ray confined with 
both refracted rays within the same plane. After eliminating p and q between the 
general equations of the planes of incidence and of refraction, 

qx—py, 

(Ar-f-%+Bz)^=(Bor 4“ Cy-b Ez)p, 
the following equation is obtained, 

B(y—^)+(A-—C)j^+(%—Ea:)2=0,.(21) 

representing a cone of the second degree, the locus of incident rays which are confined 
withki their corresponding planes of refraction. This cone passes through the vertical 
OZ, and intersects xy within two right lines perpendicular to each, other. These lines 
are congruent with the two axes of the ellipse 

Ar*-l-2Br+Cy=:l, .(22) 

along which the plane xy is intersected by the ellipsoid E. (That is instantly seen by 
putting B=0 [4].) Hence bofri rays, grazing the surface of the crystal along the axes 
of the ellip^ (22), are confined with both corresponding refracted mys within the ^me 
l^me. 

MIKXJCLXV. 5 K 
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If ^fi^eckUf ttie < 3 rystal ia such a way that b^^ae a ewmAm m(^m 

ellipsoid E, each my the surface of the crystal will be coutaiu^ withia tihe 

responding plane of n^imctibii. This plane therefore is easily obtained by of the 

trace of the plane of incidence and the diameter OZ' of the ellipsoid E conjugate to its 
circuia section 

14. In the preceding numbers the plane of refinction has been determined without 
determining SS confined within it. This right line, passing through the infinitely distant 
pole of is parallel to the diameter OZ' conjugate to 3cy and represented by the equa^ 
ticms (16), which by eliminating successively y and x may be replaced by the followii^ 
ones, 

(B^-AC>r+(BE- CD>= 0,: 

(B’'-AC)y+(BD-AE>=0.' 


(23) 


The direction of SS being known, any one of its points, the pole of any plane passing 
through ER, wdll be sufScient to construct it. If the plane be parallel to the diameter 
just determined, its pole will fall within the plane xy^ and may be also regarded as the 
pole of RR, with regard to the ellipse (22) along which this plane is intersected by E. 
The trace RR being represented by 

0+i>^=w, 

where 

the two lines, the equations of which are 

(B^+%)S=l, 

will meet in the pole mentioned. Hence, on denoting its coordinates by x^ and y®. 




By—C/j 1 ^ 
B^-ACw" 

Bp^Aq 1 [ 

~B*-AC w J 


Einally, the equations of SS thus obtained are 

_ y—y^ _ 


CB-BE—AE-BD”B*-AC 


(24) 


(25) 


In order to complete the construction of the two refracted rays, the points (M, M^) 
in which SS meets the wave-surface Q within the crystal are to be joined with O by 
means of two right lines OM and OM'. 

lb. If ^ every direction meet the crystal in O, the corresponding wave-fronte in 
that moment when, within the crystal, the wave<^urfa(^ Q is femcd, will en'^lope a 


X^-^f+Z^z=zl, 
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mMm&f nm^. IW a£ of waye-iwa^, if t^en 

k& t&e eOLp^M k a mw eMips^, whk^ to mm of ecKU-d^tm 

along the axes of all auxiliary ellipsoids, ia represmted by the equation 

or 

aV-f^y+e*2*=aW. . ..(26) 

Its axes are obtained by multiplying the axes of the second auxiliary ellipsoid (8), to 
it is siindar, by oAe, 

16. The new fourth auxiliary ellipsoid (26) is fitted to connect the constructions g£ 
the refracted rays if, the section of the oystal remaining the same, the direction of the 
incident rays vary. Indeed a right line (MM') drawn through any point Y of the fourth 
elKp^id (26) parallel to OZ', i. e. to the diameter conjugate to xy with regard to the 
third ellipsoid E, meets the wave-surface £2, within the crystal, in two points M and M^. 
OM and OM will be the two refracted rays corresponding to that incident ray which is 
perpendicular to the plane conjugate to OY. 

17. After this digression we resume our subject. 

Let xy be the section of a biaxal crystal and OZ perpendicular to it. Let a ray of any 
direction starting from any point of OZ meet the section of the cr}^stal in a point the 
coordinates of which are 

X-q, y=zff. 

Let 

.(27) 

y=i^+'r J 

be the equations of the incident ray. In order to expre^ that this ray nmets OZ we 
obtain the foUowing relation, 

.(28) 

q O' 

Let 

x:=^rz-{-pA 

.( 29 ) 

y=sz+<i: J 

be the equations of any one of the two corresponding refracted rays. Let ns finally 
suppore that, without the crystal, z is negative, within it, positive. Accordin^y in the 
equations of the incident ray, positive values of z, in the equations of the refracted rays, 
negative ones are to be rejected. 

Again, let 

Q=0 

be toe general equation of toe wave-surface, and 

E=A^-f-Cy-h 2Da:2-f-2^2-1-Fi!*—1=0 
toe equation of the third anxiliary ellipsoid; the position of both being determined by 
toe position of toe crystal with regard to the axes of coordinates. 

6 N 2 
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18. According to tiie footec^ of [7], we have between the four constants j?, &, up^ 

which the direction d the UMndentand the refracted ray depends, the following rekta<m. 


(Ag-%)r+(B^~Ci))s+(r^-Ey))=0.(80) 

By means of (28) tMs equation may be transformed into the following one, 

(A<r-B§)r+(B(r~C^)s+(Dff-.If)=0,.(31) 


and then represents a complex of refracted rays. As no supposition is made regarding 
the position of the luminous point on OZ, the corresponding incident rays may start in 
every direction from all its points. They’constitute therefore a complex of rays emanating 
from OZ, perpendicular to the section of the crystal, and considered as a luminous right 
line. This complex of incident rays, after entering the crystal, pas^s into the complex 
of double refracted rays represented by the last equation. 

19. By admitting that OX and OY, within the section of the crystal, were directed 
along the axes of the ellipse, along which xy is intersected by the ellipsoid E, the constant 
B di^ppears from the equation of the complex, which then may be written thus, 

(Ar+D>7=(Cs+E)f.(32) 

We have hitherto supposed OZ to be perpendicular to xy^ and will continue to do 
so for incident rays without the crystal; but for the refracted rays entering it (the axes 
OX, OY, perpendicular to each other, remaining the same) the direction of OZ may 
be changed by replacing it by the diameter OZ' of the ellipsoid E, conjugate to xy. Then 
the constants D and E likewise disappear, and the equation of the complex assumes the 
most simple form, 

ArffirrCsf. 

20. On denoting by and the two semiaxesof the ellipse along which xy is 
intersected by the ellipsoid E, we get 



We may suppose, too, that falling within OX, is greater than b^ falling within OY, 
whence the square of the excentricity of the ellipse ^ becomes ” • 

After having introduced the new constants, the last equation may be written in the 
following ways, 


. . . 

^ blr 

S J.S »’ 


( 83 ) 

(34) 

(36) 


B^des, on observing that 


r 


(36) 
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in to a geometric interpretation of th^ equations, let any refracted my 
of tlie complex be projected in the ordinary way on tbe three planes of coordinates XY, 
XZ mid YZ; each axis of coordinates will be met by two of the three projections. The 

intercepts on OZ' are j and on OY, ^ and - -^ ; on OX, ^ and Hence 

With regard to all rays of the complex^ the two intercepts on each axis of coordinates 
axe in the same ratio. 

For OZ', i. e. for the diameter of the ellipsoid E conjugate to the section of the 
crystal, this mtio is the ratio of the squares of the axes of the ellipse within this plane. 
For OY, i. e. for the shorter axis of this ellipse, it is equal to the square of its excentri- 

city; for OX the greater axis equal to ( — 

Finally, if any incident ray, without, be projected on the section xy of the crystal 
along OZ, i. e. perpendicularly, and one of the two corresponding refr’acted mys, within 
the crystal, along OZ', the projections thus obtained are the traces of the planes of inci¬ 
dence and of refraction, ^ and ^ indicating the trigonometrical tangents of the angles, 

between the two traces and the greater axis of the ellipse within the section xy. The 
ratio of the tangents is egual to the ratio of the squares of the axes of the ellipse. 

21. In order to get a general idea of the distribution of the refracted rays constituting 
the complex, we may determine first the cone formed by rays passing through any given 
point within the ciystal. If M be this point and Xo, coordinates, the equations 

.( 37 ) 

y,=sz',-\-€r,} 

are to be combuied with the equation of the complex, which, on putting ^==i3, may be 
written thus, 

.(38) 

By eliminating g and <r, we get 

.(39) 

This equation shows that the locus of mys of the complex which pass through the point 
M is a cone of the second d^ee. Its equation in ordinary coordinates x, y, s' (s' being 
referred to OZ') is 

From this equation we immediately derive that, whatever may be the position of M 
within the crystal, the cone always contains three rays parallel to OX, OY, OZ', as well 
as a fourth my passing through the origin O. Besides, the cone depends upon the only 
constent the mtio of the two axes of the ellipse, here represented by 


along which xy is intersected by the third auxiliary ellipsoid E. 

The equation (39), only depending upon the ratio of the constants y^^ s«, shows 
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22. Ir the pmilkr Citse where M lies within the secti<m of the cary^al ^ all c^ot©- 
sponding incid^t rays likewise meet in that same point, constituting the plane of inci¬ 
dence ^sing through OZ, and represented by 

i/x=3!y. 

Here the cone of refracted rays degenerates into a system of two planes, which after 
putting 4=05 are represented by 

2^=0, 1 

[ .(42) 

^o(y-yo)=/%o(^--^o).J 

The second of these equations represents the plane of refraction corresponding to the 
platoe of incidence *. 

2B. If M fall within one of both the other planes of coordinates XZ and YZ, the cone 
of dotible refracted rays likewise degenerates into two planes. 

24. Either by putting 2 '=0 in (40), or, after having eliminated r and s between the three 
equations (37) and (38), byreplacing the remaining variables § and <r by a? and^, we obtain 

/3V^=(1—^*> 2 ^.(43) 

This equation represents, within xg, the trace of the cone of refracted rays which meet 
in M. It is an equilateral h 5 'perbola, having its asymptotes parallel to OX and OY, and 
passing through the projection of M. The coordinates of its centre are 


whence 



S' —_JLl?o 
a; 


-fe. 


As the equation (43) does not involve the constant we conclude that 

The cone of dmble refrcu^ted rags continually changes if its centre he moved along a 
right line parallel to OZ', hut its trace within the section of the crystal always remains 
the same hyperbola. 

25. Secondly, we may determine the curve enveloped by refiticted rays confrn^ 
within any given plane. If the plane be 

tx-\-wy-\-vz-\-w=0., 

* In the present research^, the auxiliary ellipsoM E, "whieh may he considered as d^crihed round any pmnt 
of the se^um of ttie crystal, as well as dm wave-surfeoe itself, has no other s^ifieation than to indict 1^ 
its eonstmits the molecular constitation of the crystal so far as the transmisaon of luminous vibrations is emi- 
oemed. Our equations only rontaining die ratio of th^ constants, the ellipsoid E raid its elliptic^ tra<^ (41) 
nmy be 8U|qKSied here to have any dimensions whatever. 

The la* eqimtion (42) represrents the pirate of refraction as it reprewnts its traee, witot wg. It Iftewme 
lepr^eats, M the pmnt M falls within the circumference of the ellipse (41), the normal to that curve in the 
point It. Hence is derived an elegant construction of the jdane of refraction. 

If within xg round any point of inddenee as centre the elKpse (41) he described, the traces of the planes, 
both of incidmiee and of refraction, are such two diameters of that ellipse, the secund winch is parallel fr) dm 
mmasi to it at die point where the iSi* intereects it. 
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Ae <£ iMs cisre wiH desalt from the eomMaation o€ the eqimti^ cf the 

complex , 

^f=:|3V(r.(38) 

with the two equations * 

tr‘\-us’\-v = 0 , 

ff4-^o'+w=0, 

expressing that a ray (r, s, f, s) falls within that plane. By eliminating r and f, we 
obtain 

i(?s—/3*«o’4-(l—/3^)M®r=0, ....... (44) 

^ and being the coordinates of the projection, within of the refracts! ray. 

The projection envelopes an hyperbola; so does the ray itself within the given phme. 
The last equation (44) do^^ not contain and therefore will not be alter^ if the givaa 
plane turns round its trace within YZ', represented by 

..(45) 

Hence it follows that the projections of all refracted rays which meet that trace are 
tangents to the same hyperbola (44), the asymptotes of which are parallel to OY and 
OZ', and which especially is touched by the trace itself, with regard to which 

W iT w 


The refracted rays themselves are tangents to a hyperbolic cylinder having as base the 
hyperbola (44) and OX as axis. 

26. In order to particularize, let us, in the first instance, suppose that the trace (45) 
is parallel to OZ' and intersects OY in any point Q, OQ being equal to Then 

V being equal to zero, the equation (44) becomes 

(w-|-(l—/3®)#)«=0, 

indicatii^ that the hyperbola of the general case degenerates into two points, falling 
within OY, one at an infinite distance, while the distance of the other (Q') from O is 

OQ'=<r=-f^,f=j^OQ..(46) 

Accordingly the hyperbolic cylinder degenerates into two right lines, met by all 
refract^ rays. One of the two lines within the plane ^ along which the crystal is cut 
m ^rallel to OX, and intersects OY in Q\ the other is infinitely distant. Hence all 
rays within a plane intersecting along a trace (QZy parallel to OZ' are divided into 
^o ^ts. The rays of one ^t being parallel to the plane may be here omitted. The 
mp of the other i^t meet in a fixed point of that same plane along which the crystal is 
If the phme tuim round its trace QZi the fixed point moves, within par^^ 
to OX, de^ribing a right line <^X«. Each ray meeting both right lines QZJ, and ^^X^ 
ism ray of ^ {»mpi^ 
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27. If, in the second insfaHw^, the trac» (45) is parallel to OY and intersects 02' 
in E, OE being equal to the equation (44) becomes 

representing a point of OZ', the distance of which from O is 

1 


OP'— if- 

OK —— ^ — —^2 t, - 


iOE. 


(47) 


Hie hyperbolic cylinder therefore degenerates into a right line (EX,) within ncz' 
parallel to OX and passing through E'. Hence 

All refineted rays of the complex confined within a plane intersecting along a trace 
(EYo) paraEel to OY converge into a fixed point of the plane xz'. If the plane turns 
round its* trace, that point describes, within arz', a right line EXo parallel to OX. Each 
ray meeting both lines EY'o and EX^ is a ray of the complex. 

28. The axes of coordinates OX and OY may be interchanged by writing instead 
of ^ 0 , and reciprocally. Then we get analogous results if, instead of traces within YZ', 
we consider traces within XZ'. Especially we may immediately conclude from the last 
equation witten thus, 

^o^OE=u^OE,.(48) 

that the relation between the two right lines E'X® and RY'o is a mutual one. 

29. All rays intersecting two fixed right lines constitute a linear congruency, the 
fixed right lines being its directrices (Sect. I., 55). Consequently the complex of 
refracted rays may he generated in three different ways hy a variable linear congruency. 
In each case the two directrices of the congruency move parallel to any two of the three 
axes of coordinates OX, OY, OZ', intersecting the third axis in two points, the distances 
of which from O are in a given ratio. 

30. Hitherto we have supposed that the plane xy is any section whatever of the 
crystal. Let us now, in particularizing again, admit that the crystal is cut along one of 
the two circular sections of the third auxiliary ellipsoid E, then represented by 

A(a:*+3^)-fFz^=l; 

|3 being equal to unity, the equation of the complex becomes 

r<r=:s§ .(49) 

In this peculiar case therefore all rays of the complex meet the diameter OZ', conju¬ 
gate with re^rd to E to its circular section xy. Hence all refracted rays of the comr 
plex intersect 071 as all corresponding incident rays start from OZ. 

Both the diameter of the third auxiliary ellipsoid E perpendicular to its circular sectiem 
xy, and its diameter conjugate to that section, fall within a principal section of the ellip¬ 
soid containing its greatest and least axis, and consequently also its two optic axes. The 
rectangular axes of coordinates OX and OY may, without changing the equation of the 
complex, turn round O within the section xy. If one of them, OX for l^:^nie 
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tile ’fertkai projeetion of OZ', the jAane is 2 k princ^al flam of the ellipsoid E, con- 

t^dning the two optic axes, and OY the mean axis of the ellipsoid E. 

SI. H the plane ^ is a princi^ section of the third anxdiaxy ellipsoid E (and there¬ 
fore of all auxiliary ellipsoids), the axis 071, becoming perpendicular to xy, is congruent 
with OZ. Then the equation of the ellipsoid E, referred to rectangular coordmates, 
becomes 

hc'ac^ab ’ 

and may be written thus, 

Hence the equation of the complex is 

ar(r=%.(50) 

If the crystal be turned round OY through an angle we get, after replacihg'a? and z 
by 

w cos a —z sm a, 

X sin a-\-z cos a, 

the following equation of the ellipsoid E, 

{a cos® a-\~c sin® a);r®+Jy*--2(a—c) sin a cos a. xz-^(a sin® a + c cos® cc)z^=abc. . (51) 

The axes of the elliptic trace within xy being always directed along OY and OX, the 
equation of the complex assumes the form of the equation (32), which, after putting 
E=0 and 

A : C : D=(a cos®a—-c sin*a) : h : —(a—c) sina cos a, 
passes iuto the following one, 

(a cos® a—c siu® a)rff~^bs^^(a—c) sin a cos a. <t=0.(52) 

32. The equations (51) and (52) of the last number belong to the case in which one 
of the three axes of elasticity, OY, falls within the section of the crystal. The two 
remaining axes of elasticity are confined within the plane XZ, where one of them, corre¬ 
sponding to C, makes with OZ an angle a, this angle being counted towards OX. 

The two equations may be regarded as representing the general case of uniaxal crystals 
cut along any plane whatever. Indeed let OC be the single optic axis making with the 
normal to the section xy of the crystal any angle a. Draw through OC the plane xz 
perpendicular to xy, and OY perpendicular to that plane. The rectangular sj^stem of 
coordinates being thus determined, the equations (51) and (52), after having replaced 
€ by a, will belong to uniaxal crystals. 

33. If the optic axis of an uniaxal crystal fells within the section xy, the equation of 
the complex, on putting a=^:r, becomes 

cr<r==«s§. 

In the case of uniaxal crystals, each plmie passing through the optic axis may be 
recorded as a principal section of the ellipsoid E Therefore the equation of the com- 
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assumes the form of the equation (50); the ferm. of Ae two eqtm^na beii^ the 
same as in the general case, where the direction of the third axis is ohlique to 

If in &e case of unmxal crystals the circular section of E k ix)ngn^t with the ac¬ 
tion 3^ of the crystal, we get in order to represent the complex of double refracted 
rays, on putting ®=:0, the following equatimi, 

rs=:5g, 

indicating that the plane of refraction is congruent with the plane of incidence, or, in 
other terms, that both the ordinary and the extraordinary ray into which any incident 
ray, starting from OZ, is dmded by double refraction, likewise meet OZ. 

34. The preceding fragmentary researches on double refraction—only calculated to 
present a new and curious instance of a complex—may be concluded by a last remark. 

An thcf results we have hitherto obtained, especially tlm determination of the com¬ 
plex of double refracted rays, only depend, 1st, upon the direction of the diameter of the 
ellipsoid E conjugate to the section of the crystal; 2ndly, upon the ratio of the axes of 
the elliptical trace along which the same ellipsoid meets that section. Here, therefore, 
the third auxiliary eUipsoid E, 

may be replaced by the following one, 

which is similar to it. It is immediately seen that, along the different directions, the 
reciprocsil values of optical elasticity vrithin the crystal are indicated by the radii vec- 
tores of the new ellipsoid, as the squares of these values are represented by the radii 
vectores of the second auxiliary ellipsoid, 

uV -h -f 1. 


Additional Note. 

Received Decemter 11, 1865. 

I. Coordinates of a right line. 

1. A right line, if considered as an axis round which a plane revolves, is determined 
by any two positions of the revolving plane; analytically, by means of two groups of 
plane-coordinates. If considered as a geometrical locus, described by a point, it is 
determined by any two positions of the moving point; analytically, by memis of two 
groups of point-coordinates. 

Let the plane-.and point-coordinates 

t u V X y z 

WWW -BJ- w tar 
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..( 1 ) 

ffibfch eqaaMott, if geometrically interpreted, indicates that each point fidls 

within each plane or, whirii is the same, that each plane ^ pa^s 

throngh each point ^^. I called such coordinates “ associated plane- and point- 

coordinates”*, and here we shall make use of that denomination. By two couples of 
associated either plane- or point-coordinates, 

1 — Z ^ ^ y 

WWW u} uf 


1., £, 

"Br "cr w 

the smm right line is determined. 

We may employ homogeneous instead of ordinary equationsf; accordingly each group 
of three coordinates is replaced by a group of four: 

w, V, w, 

X, y, z, y, y, 2', bt'. 

2. Both planes (t, «, t>, w) and (t', t/, -m/), represented in point-coordinates by the 

equations 

tx ■\-uy -\-vz -\-wm =0, 

are arbitrarily chosen amongst those passing through the right line, and may be replaced 
by any two others, the equations of which have the form 

(t4-(«^+ (v+fi*v'}z^{w~\-fji,w’)is =0, 
where y> denotes any arbitrary coefficient. But the position of the right line with 
regard to the axes of coordinates OX, OY, OZ is not diaracteristicaily connected 
with such a plane, except in the case where the plane itself has a peculiar relation to 
the axes. There are four such cases: the plane may either pass through the origin, or 
prtqect the ri^t line on the three planes of coordinates. Accordingly, in putting 

r-l-ffri/=0, 

the last equation successively becomes 

M'w)y+(W—?/w)25 =0,' 

{tx' —t'r —u'v )^—(W--t/w)w =0, 

(tu'--ii!v)z^(uw^—u'w)m=0, 

-■^(tu')z—(tt(/’-‘t'w )m=0. 

* Oeometrie Raumes, No. 5. 

t I first introduced homogeHaeous e^i^iions iato aniilytical geometry, Ckei.i.3e’ 8 Journal, v. p. 1, 1830. 
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x' y' z' 
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Any two of the four planes represented by these equations sufficient to fix the pom* 
tion of the right line. They contain five constants, which by division may be redui^ 
to four, the necessary number upon which the line depends. Besides the five constants 
in the two equations we meet a sixth one in both remaining equations. But the right 
line being determined by the former five, the sixth ought to be a function of them. The 
equation of condition, connecting the six constants, may, for instance, be obtained by 
adding the three last equations, after having multiplied the first of them by 
the second by and the third by —(W—Thus we obtain 

(tu^~^u)('m’—v’w)—{ti/—fv){uw'-^u'w)-\-(uv^—u^v)(tw'^fw)—0. ... (3) 
The following six constants, taken with an arbitrary sign, 

Wt?), ±:(tv’—fv}, +(tu^—tfu), --‘u'w), ±(W— 

may be re^rded as the six coordinates of the right line, 

3. In quite a similar manner, when in order to fix the position of the right line 

we replace the two planes by the two points (x, 2 , tv) and (a/, y, z', m'), we get the 

follomng equations in plane coordinates, 

(xzs' — x'rs)t -\-(yw^--y'ts)u-{‘(zra' —=0, 

{xzl ’-•atz )t -{-{yz' — )u--(zts* — 2 ;V)w= 0 , 

(ay -afi/ )t )» —(yv,'~i/m)m=(i, 

—(ay —x!y)u—(x^ — —(W—a/ro)MJ=0, 

representing four points, the first of which is at an infinite distance on the right line of 
which the position is to be determined, while the three others are the points in which 
that line meets the three planes of coordinates. Accordingly we may likewise regard 
the six constants of the last four equations, taken with an arbitrary sign, 

±(artar'—-ip'iff), y«y), +(2tar'—a/ro), ’¥(y^—fz), a/z), 4;(ay—a/y), 

2 ^ the six coordinates of the right line. These six coordinates are connected by the 
following equation of condition: 

[xi/—oify){z‘s^ •—z’m)-^[xz! '—a!z){yvs'—f^)-ir{yz' ~-fz){xm' --afvs)=Q. , . (5) 

4. In denoting the distance of the right line from the origin of coordinates by the 
angles with it makes with the three axes OX, OY, OZ by a, /3, y, and the angles which 
the normal to the plane passing through it and the origin makes with the same axes 
by X, f&, »», the following relations are obtained: 

I. {ud--u’v ): -^{tv' —t'v ) : (W —Ifu) : {tvt~~tw): : {v'u/-~v'w) 

II. =:(W—^'tsr) ; (yrs'~y'm) : (zm'—s/w) : (yz! —fz) : —(orz' —: {xf^siy) 

III. ~ cos a : cos /3 : cos y : 5 cos \ ; t cos gt : h cos v. 

5. Hence we conclude that 

cos a, cos jS, cos y, h cos X, I cos gu, I cos v 
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may litewie be regarded as line-coordinates. Here the equation of condition between 
the tix coordinates become 

C0SC6 cos X-j- cos P cosfi-f cos y CO8#=0, 

which, added to the two following ones, 

cos* a-j- cos* /3-f- cos* y=l, 

COS* k -h cos* fA-h cos* j?=l, 

reduces to four the number of constants upon which the position of the line depends. 

6. The two sets of ratios I. and II. retain the same generality after putting +1, 

sr=nr'= +1. If we suppose, again, that both planes and both points, by which the line is 
determined, are coincident, we get, choosing the under signs, two new sets of equal ratios, 

IV. =:(udv~vdu) : —(tdv-~vdt): (tdu—udt): dt : du : dv 

V. = dir : dy . dz : {ydz^zdy):—{wdz—zdx):{xdy—ydx). 

Thus we obtain two systems of dilferential coordinates, dx^ dy, dz indicating the direction 
of the line, dt, du, dv the direction of the normal to the plane passing through it and 
the origin of coordinates. We may regard x, y, z, t,u,v 2 i& functions of time. 

7. We can represent the direction of di. force by the right line, and its intensity by 
the distance of the two points by which the position of the line is fixed. In denominating 
the projections of the force on OX, OY, OZ by X, Y, Z, and the projections of its 
moment with regard to the origin on YZ, XZ, XY by L, M, N, we obtain the following 
new set of equal ratios: 

VI. ==X : Y : Z : L : M : N. 

Therefore X, Y, Z, L, M, N may also be considered as six line-coordinates. The equa¬ 
tion of condition between them becomes 

XL-j-YM+ZN=0.(6) 

8. The six coordinates of each system range into two groups of three, to each 
coordinate of one group corresponds one of the other. By exchanging the three axes of 
coordinates, the three couples of corresponding coordinates are exchanged, both groups 
remaining the same. 

We may, in order to pass from the six coordinates of a right line to its five absolute 
coordinates, divide any five of them by the sixth. Here we meet two cases, in dividing 
either by a coordinate of the first or the second group. 

9. Let us divide the first two and the three last terms of the ratios I. by the third 

In putting 

wd—u'v td—fv mm;'— md—dw _ 

iu^—i^u tu^ ~-1^u 

where, according to the equation of condition (3), 

^=r(r— s§. 
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f, », {‘—«■)» f» ^ wiU bfe absolute coorfcal;^ of tbe riglit Mae. The kjst two 

of the four equations (2), representing the planes projecting tiie right line m tte ptaaes 
XZ and YZ, as well as the jMrojections themselves, may now be written thus, 

(v=rz+^, 

r £uid s being the trigonometrical tangents d£ the aisles made by the two projections 
with the axis <12*, § and er the segm^ts intercepted by them on the axes OX and OY. 

Again, i^t us divide the first five terms of the set of ratios II. by the sixth 
In putting 

yvr—yvr s'sr — zis „ 

Xy' — X^y ■*^“*“*» — a/w .-im/ — 


xy'-w'y—^’ 


ye^—y^nr _ 

xy’-a/y 

ws'‘^^s _ 


— 2^IS 

xy'^x’y'^ 


where, according to the equation of condition (5), 

(—«), ?r, and ^ will be thej^ve new coordinates We meet four of them in the 
last two of the four equations (4), representing the two points where the planes XZ and 
YZ are intersected by the right line. These equations assume the following form, 

t =^-f 5rlC, 
u=qv-\-‘»w, 

and may, in denoting the coordinates of the points within their planes by and z^, 
be written thus, 


7r=-A, q=,^t 


* y*' 


We may add to the former six sets of equal ratios the two following: 
VII. = r ; 4 : 1 : (~<r): f 

Vlli. s=*-« : «-: S' - !• 


10. We have thus obtained eight different systems of line-coordinates, the coordinates 
being the six terms of each of the eight sets of equal ratios I. to VIII. In changing the 
position of the origin and the direction of the axes of coordinates, the coordinates of 
each systmn aro cdianged. 3ut I do not here transcribe the formulgB of transformation 
of Ime-coordinates, observing only that these formul® may be immediately transferred 
firom one system to any other. 
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n. Crnn^Umes. Cmgrmmcies. Surfaces gm&rated ly a mming right line. Ikml(gg(Me 
mrfaces and curves of double curvature. 

11. A homogeneous equation between any six line-coordinates is said to represent the 
con^lea^ of those lines the coordinates of which verify that ^uatimi. Acccnding to the 
identity of ratios I. to VIII., the following equations, 

F[(W— ^(tt/^^fv), (tu^—t'u), (tw'—fw), (tno'—t/w)]=0, 

F[(W—^er), (zni’—z'm), (yz'—gz), —or's), (^'--a^ 3 ^)]= 0 , 

F[cosa, cos/3, cosy, $cosX, Scos|m», Sco8i»]=:0, 

FKudV'^vdu), ^{tdv^vdt\ (td^-^udt)^ dt, du, dv']=0., 

F[<^r, dg, dz, {ydz^-zdy), ^(xdz^zdx), (xdy^ydx)]x=z{i^ 

F[X, Y, Z, L, M, N]=0, 

F[r, s, 1, (~<r), f, ;,]=:0, 

F[(-*), q. 1]=0, 

represent the same complex; F being supposed to indicate always the same homogeneous 
function of the different groups of line-coordinates. The complex is said to be of the »th 
degree^ and represented by II, if its equations are of that degree. 

12. Starting from the first equation, 

Q,=F[(W—ti't;), ^{td^t'v), (tu'—tfu), (ttd—t'w), (W—w'w), (W—e'w)]=0, . (1) 

if, u, V, w and u', v', w' are to be referred to any two planes passing through any line 
of the complex. Let one of the two planes (if, u', vf, w'} be any given one. Then the 
laj^ equation, in regarding if, u\ v\ w' as constant and t, u, v, w as variable, represents 
within the given plane a curve enveloped by tangent-planes (t, u, v, w). The lines of 
the complex, confined within the plane, also envelope the same curve, the class of which 
is the same as the degree of the complex. Hence 

A complex Q, of the nth degree being given, in each plane trceversing space there is a 
curve of the nth class enveloped by lines of the complex. 

The equations of such curves fully agree with the general equation of the complex 
itself. We have only to consider in this equation if, d, v\ w' as constant in referring 
them to the given plane, while t, u, v, w are regarded as variable plane-coordinates. 

If fi=l, the curve in each plane is replaced by a point; each line within the plane 
^^sing through that point belong to the linear complex. 

If 3^=2, the curves enveloped are conics, which may degmerate into systems of two 
real or im^inary points. 

IB. If, in the second equation of the same complex, 

(y—yx (z—z!), (Jf/—y 2 ), —(xz'—^z), (xy’-a/t/)']=0, . (2) 

where we put or'=Br=l, and X denotes a constant, x', f, z' are referred to any given 
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point in space and therefore r^arded as constant, while a?, y, z are the variable (^ordi¬ 
nates of the points of any line of the complex^ that equation represents a cone of the ?ith 
order, the geometrical locus of lines of the complex passing through the given point. 
Hence 

A complex of the nth degree being given^ each point of spa^e is the cmdre of a com of 
the nth order into mlmh lines of the complex conmrge. 

In linear complexes the lines meeting in a given point constitute a plane. If n^% 
the cones are of the second order, and may degenerate into two real or imaginary 
planes. 

14. The right lines constituting a complex Q„may be distributed either within planes 
traversing space, or according to points into which they converge. We hitherto con¬ 
sidered as a complex of right lines^ the number of which is oo^. We may as well 
regard it either as a complex of curves, or as a complex of cones, the number both of 
curves and cones being oo*. Therefore we may say that 

represents at the same time as well in ecLch plane a curve of the nth class as cones of the 
nth order having each point of space as centre. 

The curve in a plane revolving round a given line, or moving parallel to itself, gene¬ 
rates a surface. The cone the centre of which describes a given right line envelopes 
a surface. The number of surfaces both generated by the curve and enveloped by cones 
is 00 . There is one of each kind of surfaces corresponding to- any given line, aU sur¬ 
faces will be exhausted if that line turns in all directions round any of its points. 
Accordingly we may likewise consider as a complex of surfaces, either described by 
curves or enveloped by cones, 

15. In denoting by any constant coefficient, 

. .( 3 ) 

represents an infinite number of complexes. The lines congruent in any two of them 
belong simultaneously to all. All these congruent lines constitute a congruency (Q„, Q,„), 
which we say is represented by the equations of the two complexes. 

Each plane traversing space confines a curve of each of the two complexes, the mn 
tangents common to both curves belong to the congruency. All curves within the same 
plane belonging to the different complexes (3) which pass through the congruency, 
touch the same mn of its lines. Again, each point is the centre of a cone belonging to 
the different complexes (3). All such cones meet along the same mn lines, likewise 
belonging to the congruency. Therefore in a congruency (Q„, there are mh lines 
confined within each plane as there are mn lines passing through each point. The num¬ 
ber of lines constituting a congruency is oo®. 

If there are in each plane n lines of the congrumcy (Q«, Oj) passing through 

the same point, as of its lines converging into each point fall within the same plane; 
plane and point corresponding to each other. 
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16. In dmoling by ^ and v any two eonstant coefficients, 

.. (4) 

represente an infinite nuiAber ( oo*) of complexes. All these complexes meet along the 
lines which simnltaneously belong to any three of them, especially to 

Q'=:0, Q"=:0, a"^=0.. . . . (fi) 


By means of these equations the position of such a line is determined, after having arbi¬ 
trarily assumed the value of one of the four constants upon which the line depends; in 
other terms, three of these four constants are functions of the fourth, varying each by 
an infinitely small quantity if this one does. Hence we conclude that a line the coordi¬ 
nates of which verify the three equations (5), generates a surface in passing successvely 
into all its positions. This surface (Q', 12", is said to he represented hy the system of 
the three equations (5). 

17. Any point of space being given, there are three cones described by lines which 
belong to the three complexes (5) and pass through the given point. Generally the 
three cones (11) do not intersect along the same line. In certain positions only of 
the point they do. In this case their common intersection belongs to the surface 
(G', G", G'"), and therefore the point itself also. 

Put 

Q' lix—a!), (jr—y), ( 2 — 2 '), —{xi^—a/z), {x^—o^y)'\=(i, 

V'Q" =F'[(a!—«'), (y—y), (z— 2 '). (y*'—y*). —(itz'-ir'z), {xy'—x'y)'\=G, ■ ■ (6) 
FQ'"=F"[(x- 2 :'), {y-^), ( 2 - 2 '), {yz!-y'z), -(xz'-xfz), (^-yy)]=0, ' 

If a?', y\ z' are referred to any arbitrary point, and y, z regarded as variable, these 
equations represent the three cones, {x'f^) being their common centre, and their gene¬ 
rating lines belonging to the three complexes (5). Without changing the conditions of 
mutual intersection, the three cones may be moved parallel to themselves till the origin 
of coordinates becomes their common centre. After that displacement their equations 
are transformed into the following ones: 

P [if, y, 2 , (yz'-^z), -(jfz'—if'z), (iiy-jr'jf)]=0, 

F' [if, y, z, (yz'-i/z), —(x^—x'z), (ay—if'y)]=0,.(7) 

F"[a:, y, 2, (yz'-yz), -(itz'—a/z), (xy'-x'yj]=0. 

These equations being homogeneous with regard to (x, y^ z), will, in the general case, 
not be simultaneously verified by the three variables. In order to express that they 
subsist simultaneously, we obtain, after having eliminated a?, y, z, 

fisf, f, z'):=Q, .( 8 ) 

® indicating a function which involves the primitive constants of the three com¬ 
plexes (fi). This function might be rendered homogeneous by introducing Thk 
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equation, in r^arding the <x»rdinates as variable, repre^ats ia ordinary poiat-co<»di- 
nates the mrface which in line-coordinates is represented by the system of the three 
equations (5). 

18. Likewise there are in each plane traversing space three curves enveloped by Knes 
of the three complexes Q', £2", Q'". In the general case these curves have no common 
tangent. In certain positions of the plane they have, and then the common tangent 
belongs to the surface {Q.\ £2", £2"')- Reciprocally, within a plane passing through any 
generating line of the surface, the curves enveloped by the lines of any complex £2 touch 
the generating line, and continue to do so if the plane revolves round it. The plane in 
each of its positions is a tangent-plane of the surface. 

Put 

O' (tu'^tlu), (t—f), (u—u'), ^/)]=0, 

QP^F'l(uv'—u'v), —(tv'—t'v), (tu'—fu), (t—f), (u^u'), (?;—■ • (9) 
£2'"=F"[(W—if'?;), ^(tv^—t'v), (tu'^t'u), (t—f), (u—u'), i/)]=0. 

In regarding t, u, v as variable plane-coordinates, and referring t^, u', v' to the tra¬ 
versing plane, these equations represent, within that plane, the three curves enveloped 
by lines of the three complexes £2', £2", £2"'. On this account they may be reduced to 
equations between two variables only, and therefore will not, in the general case, be 
verified by any values of the three variables reduced to two. By eliminating the 
variables between the last three equations, an equation, 

.( 10 ) 

will be obtained, which, if t', u', v' are regarded as variable, represents in plane-coordi¬ 
nates the surface (£2', £2", £2'"). 

19. In order to derive the equations (9) from the equations (6) (both systems of equa¬ 
tions representing the same surface), we may first pass from (6) to the three new equar 
tions, 

-(iez—w'z), (xy'-x'y), (x-af), (y—f), (s— js')]=0, 
f"'[(F'-y*)> -(xz!—x'z), {xy'—x’y), (x-x'), (y—t/), (z—2')]=0, 

F"[(y2^—yz)> -(xz'—x'z), (xy’—s^y), (x-a^), {y—jf), (z-z')]=0, 

and then replace x, y, z, ai, y', 2 ' by t, u, v, t, u', ?/. The last equations are likewise 
obtained by merely exchanging amongst themselves the constant coefficients in each of 
the three equations (6). The way of exchanging is obvious. Hence, in considering 
that the equation (10) is derived exactly by the same algebraical operations from (9) as 
(8) from (7), we may conclude that (10) may be derived from (8) by a mere exdiange of 
constants and a substitution of plane- for point-coordinates. 

20. In a congruency (£2,,, £2^) there are mn lines meeting in a given point. Two, 
three, four of these lines may coincide. In this case the cones of both complexes 
£2« and the common centre of which is the given point, are tai^ent one to another, 
or osculate each other along the double or multiple line. In order to get the analy- 
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li4^ «xpir^^a af tliese new ctmditiomss, we may, did before, replace both cones 
by smch as have the origin as centre. In putting 





the equations of these new cones may be written thus (No. 17), 

/(p, ?, y, 2')=0.\ 
f(p, J, ar", y, 2')=0,j 

f and f representing two fimctions of the variables jo and by means of which the lines 
constituting the two cones are determined, ii/, y\ d being the coordinates of the given 
point. If two of the mn intersecting lines of the two cones are coincident along any right 
line (j?, q)^ we get for the determination of that line, besides the two equations (11), the 
following new one, ^ df ^ df df 

dq ' dp dq ' dp ^ 

which, if expanded, likewise assumes the form 

/'(p,ff,a',y,*’)=:0,.(12) 


/" indicating a new function. By eliminating p and q between the three equations 
(11) and (12), we get an equation of the form 

4(a:',y,^')=:0,.(13) 

representing, if a/, ^ be regarded as variable, a developable mrface^ the locus of those 

points through which double lines of the congruency pass, or, in other terms, the locus 
of the double lines themselves. 

In supposing that three intersecting lines of the two cones (11) fall within the same 
line (j?, q), the following new equation of condition is obtained 

g/#y_2 df df dJUfV df_ # 

\dqj dpdq dq dp d(P\dpJ dp _ dq 

dp^\dq) "^dpdq dq' dpdq^\dp) dp dq 

which again may be expanded into an equation of the form 

f'{p, 2. 3!, y, 2')=0.:(14) 

This equation, combined with the three former equations (11) and (12), furnishes a new 
equation of condition, 

^}.((r', y,/)=0.(15) 

The system of the two equations (13) and (lo) gives, as locus of points through which 
fyriple lines of the congruency pass, a curve of double curvature. 

In purging the same course a new equation of the same form as (13) and (15) is 

6 p 2 
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obtained, wMcb, t^mbmed wiib Oiese, indicates that there is a caiaia number of points 
into which quadruple lines of the congruency converge. 

In congruencies of a peculiar description only we meet quintuple Mn^. 

21. In quite the same manner we may determine the position of planes within 
which two, three, four of the mn lines of the congruency (Q«, O*,) coincide. In that 
case both curves within the plane, enveloped by lines of the complexes Q« and 
touch or osculate one another on a common tangent. 

In operating on the first two equations (9) as we did on the first two ^nations (6), 
we get, in order to represent in plane-coordinates the locus enveloped by planes con¬ 
fining a double line of the congruency, the following equation, 

?;)=0,.(16) 

which, as the remarks of No. 19 here likewise hold, is derived by a mere exchange of 
constants from (10). Each plane passing through a double line being an enveloping 
tangent plane of the represented surface, this surface degenerates into a cwroe of 
double curvature. 

Another equation may be derived from (15) in the same way. Let it be 

t;)=0,.(17) 

the system of the two equations (16) and (17) representing a developable surface^ the 
tangent planes of which confine the triple lines of the congruency. Finally, there are 
certain tangent planes of the developable surface which confine the quadruple lines of 
the congruency. These planes, as well as the points of the curve of double curvature 
through which the quadruple lines pass, are determined by associated plane- and point- 
coordinates, both being functions of the constants of the congruency, and are obtained 
one from another by the above-mentioned exchange of these constants. 

22. The double lines of a congruency constitute a surface^ degenerated into a deve¬ 
lopable one, as they envelope a surface, degenerated into a curve of double curvature. 
The developable surface is represented in point-coordinates by a single equation (13), in 
plane-coordinates by the system of two equations (16) and (17). The curve of double 
curvature is represented in plane-coordinates by a single equation (16), in point-coordi¬ 
nates by the system of two equations (13) and (16). The tangent-planes of the surface, 
confining triple lines of the congruency, osculate the curve; the points of the curve, 
through which these triple lines pass, are osculating points of the surface, in which 
three consecutive tangent planes meet. The curve, in certain points where the tangent 
is an osculating one, is osculated by a plane in four points. Through such a point pass 
four consecutive tangent planes of the surface, the common intersection of which is a 
line of inflexion of the developable surface. The quadruple lines of the congruency 
pass through such points, and are confined within such planes*. 

* In two remarkable papers On a Hew Analytical Eepresentation of Cnrv^ in Space,” published in the 
third and fifth volume of the Quarterly Journal of Mathematics, Professor Caixet employed before me, in order 
to represent cones, the six coordinates of a right line, depending upon any two of its points. Having lately 
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in. On a nem System of Coordinates. 

23. We Imve hitherto determined the position of a right line in space in making nse 
of the ordinary system of three axes OX, OY, OZ intersecting each other. The new 
question k whether we may substitute for this system another, by means of which we 
are enabled to fix immediately the position of a right line without recurring to points 
and planes. 

in the ordinary system of coordinates, (1) the position of a point is determined by 
means of three planes parallel to the planes of coordinates and meeting in that point, 
(2) the position of a plane by a linear equation between the three coordinates of a point, 
regarded as variable; both point and plane depending upon three constants. 

In an analogous way a right line is determined by the intersection of four linear 
complexes. Such a linear complex depends upon the position^ of its axis and a con¬ 
stant (paper presented. No. 29). A right line, regarded as the direction of a force., 
belongs to the complex, if the moment of rotation of the force with regard to the axis, 
divided by its projection on the axis, be equal to the constant. Accordingly any four 
axes in space being given, the position of a right line is fixed by means of four constants, 
obtained by dividing the four moments of rotation with regard to the four axes by the 
four corresponding projections on the same axes. 

The four axes of the complexes constitute the new system nf coordinates; the four 
constants are the four coordinates of the given right line. The right line intersecting 
the four axes is the origin of coordinates, its four coordinates being equal to zero. 

In the new system of coordinates a right line is determined in the most general way 
by its four coordinates; but an equation between the four coordinates is not in a general 
way sufficient to represent a linear complex, depending as it does on five constants. 

We may ad libitam increase the number of coordinates of a right line. 

24. Let P, Q, R, S, T, U.. be the axes of any number of complexes, and p, q, r, s, m .. 
the corresponding coordinates of a given right line (according to the last number). Let 

Q=E,-r=0, 

Q,=E,— 5=0, Q<=Ef—^=0, Q^~S«~u=0... 

be the equations of the complexes. In order to express that the complexes^ meet along 
the same line, the following equations of condition are obtained. 


only seen the papers, I hasten *to mention it now. Bat, besides the coincidence referred to, the leading views 
of Professor Cazlet’s paper and mine have nothing in common. On this occasion I may state that the prin- 
cipks upon which my paper is based were advanced by me, nearly twenty years ago (Geometry of Spaces, 
Ho. 258), but fiiis had entirely escaped from my memory when I recurred to Geometry some time since. 
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wkere we may suppose that F, Q, E, S are the former four aa^es of coordpiates; », \\ 

fji»\ p, i indicate any constot coefficients. 

In putting the coordinates j?, g-, r^s^t^u.. equal to zero, the equations of the 

complexes become 

H^=xO, H,=0, S.=0, w=:e, H,=:0, S„=0. 

These new equations represent complexes of a peculiar kind, the lines of which inter¬ 
sect their axes; they may be said to represent the axes themselves. 

In order to satisfy the equation (18), we put 


S,=»H,+XE,+f<.E.+.H.,|. 

Hamis'Hp -f-A,) i 

whence 

u=tcp~\-'h!q-\-l/Jr-\-.p's. j 

The equations (19) require that the origin met by the axes P, Q, R, S be likewise met 
by the new axes T, U.,. 

Therefore _p, s^t, u.. may be regarded as coordinates of the right line along 
which all complexes meet; the axes of the complexes intersecting the same right line 
being the axes of coordinates. A right line being completely determined by the first 
four coordinates, those remaining depend upon them by linear equations (20). 

The system of four axes of coordinates depends upon 16, of five axes upon 19, of sik 
upon 22 constants. 

Having thus established a system of coordinates which, independently of points and 
planes, fixes the position of a right line in space, we are enabled, by regarding right lines 
as elements of space, to reconstruct the whole geometry without recurring to the ordi¬ 
nary system. Here we are guided by analogy. As far as I may judge, 4he task is a 
most grateful but at the same time a long and laborious one. 


IV. Geometry of Forces, 

25. In recapitulating the contents of the first three paragraphs of this note, new con¬ 
siderations have been suggested to me, which seem calculated, while greatly increasing 
again this kind of inquiry, to put the key-stone to it. Hitherto, when I borrowed 
technical terms from mechanical science, the only intention was to simplify the expression. 
But fcyrce may be regarded as a merely geometrical notion, and there is only one step 
more to be taken in order to arrive at a “ Geometry of Forcesi^' as there is a geometry 
based on the notion of right lines. 

Forces depend upon five independent constants^ four of which indicate thek position, 
while the fifth indicates their intensity. We may (all these constants the fim mmfA- 
rmtes of the forces. 
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^ ti^ia tbe of ^force^ we may employ Hne-coordmate® aod choose the 

Mlowmg, 

X, Y, Z, L, M, N, 

iadicating the projecti<aiS of the force on the three axes of coordinates OX, OY, OZ, 
imd ita tiiee mOMaents nf rotation with regard to these axes. Between them the 
felcmdag equatimi of con^ion holds good, 

XL+YM+ZN=0 

(see No. 7). The quotients obtained by dividing any five of them by the sixth are the 
absolute values of coordinates. From these quotients the intensity of the force has dis¬ 
appeared. 

The same six constants^ reduced by the last equation to five independent ones, may 
he reyarded, as the absolute values of the coordinates of the force* Instead of homoge¬ 
neous equations between them, if regarded as variable, representing complexes of lines 
(of directions of the forces), we now get ordinary equations between the same variables 
representing complexes offerees. 

'rhe extension of all former developments thus indicated immediately occurs to us. 
A single instance may be referred to here. Forces constituting a linear complex are 
such passing in aU directions through each point of space as have their intensity equal 
to the segments taken on their directions from the point to a certain plane corresponding 
to it Forces common to two linear complexes and passing through a given point are 
confined within the same plane, the distance from the points where their directions meet 
a given line within the plane being their intensity. Forces, the coordinates of which 
v^i^ simultaneously three linear equations, are distributed through space in such a 
manner that there is one force of a given intensity passing through each point of 
space. 

The general contents of this note (except § IV.) were in a verbal communication pre¬ 
sented by me at the last Birmingham Meeting of the British Association. As they 
concern tiie principles on which the original paper is based, giving to them a symmetry 
and a generality I was not before aware of, I thought it necessary to add the note 
to that paper. At the same time I also endeavoured to gi\e an idea of the great ferti¬ 
lity of the method developed. But as I am now preparing a volume for publication on 
this subject, I do not think it suitable to enter here into any details. The work will 
embmee the theory of the general equation of the second degree between line-coordi¬ 
nates, requiring no means of discussion but those employed by me in the case of equa¬ 
tions of the same degree between point- or plane-coordinates. The complex of lines 
represented by such an equation may be regarded likewise as a complex of curves of the 
second class, one of which is confined in each plane, or as a complex of cones of the 
seemd order, each point of space being the centre of such a cone. In reducing the 
number of constants upon which the complex depends from 19 to 9, we pass in parti- 
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culiaizing step by step from the g^eral complex to a surfeece of %be sactmd 
cla^ determined by its tangents. 


I intend resuming the conMderation of the mechanioal p#t #thls ii6^. *Bmn a 
generalization will occur to us, the equation of condition, Mihmrto a^iltad ^tween 
the six coortoates ar, 2 , L, M, N, being removed. 


CONTENTS. 


I. On Linear Complexes of Right Lines. 

Rrdimmary explanations. —Point-coordinates. Equations between them representing 
surfaces by means of their points. Plane coordinates. Equations between them repre- 
senth^ surfaces enveloped by planes, 1. Double definition of right lines, either by 
means of their points or by means of traversing planes. Rays. Axes. The two pro¬ 
jections of a ray within two planes of coordinates depend upon four linear constants, 
which may be regarded as ray-coordinates, r, f, «r and Vy. The two points in 

which two planes of coordinates are intersected by an axis, depend upon four linear 
constants which are its coordinates, a?, and^, q, rs^ «, 2-5. Complexes of rays or 

axes represented by one equation between their four coordinates. .Congruent lines of 
two complexes constitute a congruency, of three complexes a configuration {surface 
gauche). In a complex every point is the vertex of a cone, every plane contains an 
enveloped cone. In a congruency there is a certain number of right lines passing 
through a given point, and confined within a given plane, 6, 7. A configuration of rays 
represented by three linear equations, either between r, s, f, <r or is a para¬ 

boloid, or a hyperboloid, 8. A configuration of axes represented by three equations, 
either between p, q, ar, * or 4 :, 2 ^, is either a hyperboloid or a paraboloid, 9. In a 

congruency of rays or axes represented by two linear equations, there is one ray and one 
axis passing through a given point and confined within a given plane, 10. Construction, 
by means of two fixed points, of the rays of a congruency represented by two linear 
equations between u, Vy, 11. Construction, by means of two planes, of the axes of 
a congruency represented by two linear equations between a?, y, Zt, z^ 12. 

Linear complexes of rays .—In a complex represented by a linear equation between 
r, 5 , O', aR rays traversing a given point constitute a plane; all rays confined within a 

given plane meet in the same point Points and planes corresponding to each other, 
13-15. A new variable {s^—re) introduced. The general equation of a linear complex 
is Ar-f-Bs-f-C+Dfl'+Pf— ro')=0. Equation of a plane corresponding to a given 
point, of a point corresponding to a given plane, 16-19, Conjugate right lines. 
I^ch ray intersecting any two conjugate lines is a ray of the complex. A ray of the 
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^ tw# conjugate lines. Principle of polar reci- 

()«isttifoti<m ^ the plane corresponding to a given point, of the 
^ ^ a ;|toe, 2i» 22. Geometrical determination of the con- 

srf-ihe'geBBtf ^^a^SATfimplex. The*e is a characteristic direction gfren 
double ^ direction falls within xy, the term («g-rff) 

appears |a4*e gfenetal equation becomes linear. If any plane perpendicular to it is 
t*en one of the three planes of rectangular coordinates, and the correspontog ^mt 
witWm it as ori^ the general equation assumes one of the forms, s-ig, r—kir, 

ae-r^=k. Al^arcomplexmay,withoutbeingaltered,tumroundafeedlme, andmow 

along it parallel to itself, 23-29. Geometrical interpretation of the last equations, oU. 
Points and planes corresponding to one another with regard to the complex sg nr . 
Geometrical interpretations, 31, 32. Generalization, 33. Conjugate lines with regard 
to the complex sg-r„=^l, 34. A linear complex depends upon five constants, four at 
which give the position of its axis, 36. Formulm of the transformation of ray-coord^tes 
corresMuding to any displacement of the axes of coordinates, 36-38. Analytical deter¬ 
mination of the axis of a complex, represented by the general equation. Detemination 
of *, 39-43. In the peculiar case in which k is equal to zero, all rays meet the axis ot 
the complex, 44. Rays passing through the same pomt, 45. , . 

Linear cmgruencies of rays.—A. linear congruency, along which an infimte numter of 
complexes intersect each other, is represented, by the equations of any two of them. 
Through a given point of space only one ray passes, correspond!]^ to that pomt, as there 
is only one my confined within a given plane, 46. There is in each complex 
through the congruency one line conjugate to a given right line: all these hues belo^ 
to one generation of a hyperboloid, the second genemtion of which conta^ rays of the 
congruency. Generation of a linear congruency by a variable hyperboloid 47-49. 
ChLcteristic section of a congruency to which the axes of all passing complexes are 
paraUel. The axis of the congruency is a fixed right line, perpendicular to that section 
on which the axes of all complexes meet at right angles, 50, 61. The locus of pomts 
having in all complexes the same corresponding plane is a system of two right Imes, the 
directrices of the congruency. Central plane parallel to both directrices md equidisto 
from them. The directrices may be real or imaginary, 62-54. In the first case there 
are amongst the complexes two of a peculiar description [44] having both d^tnces as 
axes. All mys of the congruency meet both its directrices, 66. The peculiar care m 
which one of the two directrices is infinitely distant, 56. Each of any two complexes 
being given by means of its constant k and the position of its axis, to detente both 
directrices of the congruency, 57-59. A congruency being given by means of its fwo dire^ 
trices, to determine the constants and the axes of the complexes passing through it. 
Cmitre of the congruency. The two secondary axes within the central plane, 60. Locus 
of the axes of all complexes meeting along the same cong^mency, 61. 

iMtear eonfgnrations cfrays represented by the equations of three linear complexes. 
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An infinite number of mngm^ies meet along a linear OTifignrstkm. w & 

hyperboloid. Its rays eon^^te oi^ d Us genmratmns^ the dimstaices d 
gmemms con^tnte the oth®?, 62. The cmteil plasm otf all ^13 ^*wbi^ me^ in tte 
®Hne point: the cental d the configuration* Its^^ame^ra md^ both ^aectrkes of ^e 
different congruencies, 63. A configuratictn is determined by n^ansrff complexes, 

or by means of three congruencies, obtained by combining them two by two. Three 
couples of planes drawn through both directrices of each of the congruendm par^M to 
its central plane constitute a parallelopiped circumscribed to the hyperboloid. - Bach ray * 
inters^s att six directrices. The ray within each of the six planes is parallel to the 
directrix within the opposite plane; the point in which it meets the directrix within 
the same plane is the point of contact. Three diameters determined by both points of 
contact within the three couples of opposite planes. Imaginary diameters correspond 
to imaginary directrices, asymptotes to congruent directrices, 64. A hyperboloid being 
given, we may return to the congruencies and complexes which constitute it, 66. The 
equations of the configurations transformed into an equation between s, z, 66. 

II. Oil Complexes of Lmrimous Mays vyithin Biaxal Crystals. 

Complexes of doubly refracted rays corresponding to complexes of incident rays, 1. 

IHgressim m double refraction. Huyghests’s principle. The author’s construction 
presented, 1838, Auxiliary ellipsoids. The ellipsoid E, with regard to which the wave- 
surface is its own polar surface. The plane of refinction, containing both refracted 
rays, passes through SS, the polar line of RR, along which the surface of the crystal is 
intersected by the front of the incident elementary wave at that moment when, within 
' the crystal, the wave-surface is formed, 2-6. The plane of refraction is congruent with 
the diametral plane of E, the conjugate diameter of which is perpendicular to the 
plane of incidence in O, 7. All rays incident within the same plane are, after double 
refraction, confined again within the same plane, 8. While the plane of incidence 
tens round the vertical in O, the corresponding plane of refraction turns round that 
diameter of E, the conjugate dimnetral plane of which is the surface of the crystal, 9, 
10. Whatever may be the plane or curved surface met by an incident my in any given 
point O, all corresponding planes of refraction pass through a fixed right Hne, 11. 
Peculiar cs^ of complexes. The plane of reaction perpendicular to the surface d 
the CTystal. The incident and the two rdSracted rays confined within the i^une plan^ 
A dreular section of E falling within the surfiai^ of the crystal, 12, 13. Analyrii^ 
detemination of SS, 14. A fourth auxiliary eBipsoid, 15,16. 

CoJf^dex of doubly refracted rays determined by m^ms of E. Its equation de]^n^ 
mg up<m Ihe cm^tmits of E, 17,18. 3f talring as axes of comMmUos Idaiee <Maijugate 
of two of which, falling within the surfaise of the crystal, are perj^diculbr 
to each the generd equaticm of the complex becomes tlm k 

being the ratio of the squares of the two rectai^ular diameters, 19. Geosw^cai in- 
tepretation, 26. Refracted rays of toe complex passing throng a given point consti- 
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tute a ©one of the second order. The cone remains the same if the given point moves 
al<^ a right line, passing thror^h O, 21. Peculiar cases, 22-24. A hyperbola enve¬ 
lope by the doubly refr^jted mys within any gi\en plane. Its determination, 25. 
Peculiar cases. Geometrical interpretations, 26-28. The complex generate in three 
different way§ by a Tariable linear congruency, 29. Peculiar case of a complex, the 
crystal being cut along a circular section of E. AH doubly refiracte rays meet that 
diameter of E the conjugate plane of which is the circular section, 30. Peculiar case 
in which the surface of the crystal is a principal section, 31. Case of uniaxal crystals, 
32, 33. The ellipsoid E replaced by a new ellipsoid, the radii vectores of which indicate 
the reciprocal values of optical elasticity, 34. 

Additional Note. 

Coordinates of a right line, 1-10. Complexes. Congruencies. Surfaces generated 
by a moving right line. Developable surfaces and curves of double curvature, 11-22. 
A new system of coordinates, 23, 24. Geometry of forces, 26. 
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Beale (L. S.). New Observations upon the Minute Anatomy of the Papillae of the Frog’s Tongue, 443. 
—Conclusions, 456; description of the plates, 457. 

Binney (E. W.). A Description of some Fossil Plants, showing Structure, found in the Lower Coal- 
seams of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 579.—Concluding remarks, 596; description of the plates, 599. 
Blood, influence of physical and chemical effects upon, 687 (see Harley). 


C. 

Cayley (A.). On the Sextactic Points of a Plane Curve, 545.—Application to a cubic, 556 ; Appendix, 
569. 

Cerebral hemi^heres of the Marstpialia and Monotremata, 633 (see Flower). 

Chemcal action of total dayUght, 605 (see Boscoe). 

Comafula rosacea, embryogeny of, 513 (see Thomson). 

Compass, ^eet of ship’s magnetism on the, 263 (see Evans). 

Con^Uwes, linear, of right lines, 725 (see Pluckbr). 

Condensers, electric, theory of, 493 (see Maxwell). 

CuMc cm^e, sextactic points c€, 556 (^e Cayley). 
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INDEX. 


Dmd)h refraction, 7&i (see Pluceib). 


D. 


E. 

EcMAm Hystrise, 671 (see Owen). 

Eleetroimgneticfield, dynamical theory of, 459 (see Maxwell). 

Bkmmts, nature of the chemical, 199 (see Kopp). 

Evans (P. J.) and Smi’ph (A.). On the M«^etic Character of the Armour-plated Ships of the Royal 
Navy, and on the Effect on the Compass of particular arrangements of Iron in a Ship, 263.—^De¬ 
duction of the formulae employed, 267; physical representation of the results, 271; numerical 
values of the ccrefficients, 278; tabl^ of coefficients, 291; effect on the compass of particular mas^s 
of soft iron in a ship, 304. 


F. 

Flower (W. H.). On the Commissures of the Cerebral Hemispheres of the Marsupialia and Monotre- 
mata as compared with those of the Placental Mammals, 633.—Description of the plates, 650. 

Foraminifera from the Atlantic Ocean, &c., 325 (see Parker). 

FoiU^HHAMMER (G.). On the Composition of Sea-water in the different parts of the Ocean, 203.— 
Elements which occur in the water of the ocean, 204; on the quantitative analysis of sea-water, 
214; distribution of the salts in different parts of the sea, 219; general results of the,preceding 
investigation, 226; principal currents of the Atlantic, 239; chemical decomposition in sea-water, 
242; tables, 246. 

Ftmilplants found in coal-seams, 579 (see Binnet). 

Fro^s tmgue, minute anatomy of the papillse of, 443 (see Beale). 


G. 

Gases, spectra of, 1 (see Plucker). 

G^metry, on a new, of space, 725 (see Plucker). 
G^piodm, osteology of, 31 (see Huxley). 


H. 

Harley (G.). On the Influence of Physical and Chemical Agents upon Blood; with special reference 
to the mutual action of Blood and the Respiratory Gases, 687.—Influence of physical agents, 6^; 
of chemical agents—animal products, 699; of vegetable products, 704; of anaesthetics, 713; of 
mineral substances, 718. 

Hittorp (X W.) fmd Plucker (J.). On the Spectra of Ignited Ga^ and Ta|KJuiE, 1 (s®e 
Plucker). 

Moplxrphmid^, 81 (see Huxley). 

Huxley (T. H.). On the Osteology of the genus Glyptodon, 31.—Part I. History of Hie discovery and 
determiimtion erf the remains of the Hoplophoridae, 31. Part II. Description of the i&ekton of 
Glypiodm chmpes, 43; of the skull, 43; of the wertebral column, 58; description erf the pHim, 
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L 

huhwtimf dbctffomagiietic, 466 (see Matwell), 


J. 

Jones (T. E.) and Parkek (W. K.). Poraminifera from the Atlantic Ocean, 325 (sos Paeebe). 


K. 

Kopp (H.). Investigations of the Specific Heat of Solid Bodies, 71.—Historical introdnctioaa, 71; 
description of a method of determining the specific heat of solid bodies, 83; determinatbn the 
specific heat of individnal solid sabstEnces, 103 ; table of the substances whose specific h^ 
been experimentally determined, 167; on the relations between atomic heat and atomie w^ht or 
composition, 177 j considerations on the nature of the chemical elements, 199. 


L. 

lAffht, electromagnetic theory of, 497 (see Maxwell). 


M. 

Magnetic character of skips, 263 (see Evans). 

Marsupvdia, cerebral characters of the, 633 (see Flower). 

Maxwell (J. C.). A Dynamical Theory of the Electromagnetic Field, 459.—Introduction, 459; on 
electromagnetic induction, 466; general equations of the electromagnetic field, 480; mechanic^ 
actions in the field, 488; theory of condensers, 493; electromagnetic theory of light, 497; adcu- 
lation of the coefficients of electromagnetic induction, 506. 

Meteorological registration of the chemical action of total daylight, 605 (see Eoscoe). 

Monotremata, cerebral characters of the, 633 (see Flower). 


N. 

Nitrogen, different spectra of, 6 (see Plucker). 

O . 

Owen (E.). On the Marsupial Pouches, Mammary Glands, and Mammary Foetus of the EcMdna 
Hystria^, 671.—Description of the plates, 685. 

P. 

Parker (W. K.) and Jones (T. E.). On i^Hae Foraminifera from the North Atlantic and Aretk 
Oceans, inrduding Davis Straits and B n's Bay, 325, (For Contents, see p. 325.) 



INBEX. 


pLiicKER (J.) and Hittor> {3, W.). On Ae Spectra of Ignited Gases and Vapours, with especial re¬ 
gard to the different Spectra the same elementary gaseous substancss, 1,—^Different i^j^tra of 
nitrogen, 6; spectm of the first and second orders, 13; spectra of sulphur and various other 
elements, 13; explanation <rf the plates, 26. 

Flucker (J.). On a New Geometry of Space, 725.—On linear complexes of right Knes, 725; on com¬ 
plexes of luminous rays within biaxal crystals, 760. Additional note, 774. (For Contents, see 
p. 788.) 

Poisons j influence of various, upon blood, 687 (see Harley). 

FoURtales (F. L.), Ms researches on Foraminifera, 429 (see Parker). 


R. 

Eoscoi (H. E.). The Bakerian Lecture. On a Method of Meteorological Registration of the Che- 
nnral Action of Total Daylight, 605.—^Tables of results, 624. 


Sea-wateTj composition of, in different parts of the <»ean, 203 (see Forchhammer). 

Sextactic points of a plane curvef 545 (see Cayley) ; 653 (see Spottiswoode). 

Siffiilmia, 579 (see Binney). 

Smith (A.) and Evans (F. J.). On the Magnetic Character of the Armour-plated Ships of the Royal 
Navy, &c., 263 (see Evans). 

Specific heat of solid bodies, 71 (see Kopp). 

^ectra, different, of the same elementary substance, 1 (see Plucker). 

Spottiswoode (W.). On the Sextactic Points of a Plane Curve, 653. . 


T. 

Thomson (Wyville). On the Embryogeny of Antedon rosaceus, Lindk {Comatuh rosacea of Lamarck), 
513,—^Explanation of plates, 542. 


V. 

Velocity of light, deduction of, from electromagnetic data, 499 (see Maxwell). 


W. 

Wem-^rface in biaxal crystals, 761 (see Plucker). 
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A.CAJDEMIES and SOCIETIES. 

Albany:— 

Tranaactions of tlie Society for the Promotion of TTsefol Arts in the State The Institute. 
o£ Kew York. Vol. IV. Part 2. 8vo. Albany 1819. 

Transactions of the Albany Institute. VoL IV. 8vo. Albany 1858-64. - 

Basel:—^Verhandlung^n der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft. Theil IV. Hrft The Society. 

1, 8vo, Basel 1864. 

Berlin:— 

Abhandlungen der Koniglichem Akademie dOT Wissensehaften, aus dem Jahre The Aca^my, 
1863. 4to. 1864. 

Monatsbericht. January mid February, and June to December, 1864. 8vo. -- - - 

B&rlm. 

Die Fortsehritte der Physik im Jahre 1862, dargeetellt von der physikaH- The Society. 

schen G^sdlschaft. Jahrgang XVIII. 8vo. B^m 1864. 

Berliner Astronomiwjhra Jahrbuch Sir 1867. 8vo. Berlin 1864. The ObsOTvatory, 

Bern:— 

Mittheilungmi dm* Naturforschenden G^llschaft, aus dem Jahre 1863. Tlie Socie^. 

Fr. 531-552. 8vo. Bern 1863.. 

Progrmnm der l^mer Kmitonssohule fur das Jahr 1864. 8vo. Bern 1884. ..- 

Vmreichnws der Vorlesungen welche vom 15. Oct. 1863-31. 1864,15. - 

April-15. Aug. 1864,15. Oct. 1864-31. Mtbrz 1865 an der Hochsdiule in 
Bern gehaltmi wejdmi aollen. 4to. Bern. 

V^mehnissdm* Behdrden, Leh^r und Studirenden dm Bmner Hochsdhule, . .. - 

1863-64. 8vo. Bern. 

Bmttag aur Casuktik dm: B^migeschwiilste in gebur^iiMit^ Bedehui^, - 

Ton J. IT. Ximtmimr. 8vo. 18^. 
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BoFcms. 


BsssiEiris. 

ACADEMIES aad SOCUKTIES {conMm^d}. 

Bern;— 

Beit^age zur Lehre Ton den LiDEatioiien nnd Eracturen der oberaten Hals- 
wkbel, von C. B. Wagner, 8vo. 2^rich 1863. 

Einige Tersuche fiber St!^^nin-Te]^;iftung als gericbtlicb-toxikologiseber 
Beitrag zn den Strsnoimia-Tergiftniigeii, von J. Meyer. 8to. Bern 1864. 
Ceber an^bome Steaoi^ der Arteria pnimonalis, von C. Stolker. 8vo, 
B&m 1864. 

Berwick:—Berwidbsbire Natoralists’ Club. Proceedings. VoL V, No. 2. 8vo. 
1865. 

Birmingbam:—inatitatioai of Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings, 5tb Novem¬ 
ber 1863 ; 28th January, 5th May, 2nd August 1864 (2 parts). 8vo. 
Bologna:— 

Memorie deUa Aceademia deUe Scienze deU’ Istituh). Tomo 12. Serie 2, 
tomo 1 & 2. 4to, Bohgna 1861-62. 

Rendiconto delle Sessioni 1860-61, 1861-62, 1862-63. 8vo. Bologna. 
B<n*deaux:—Memoires de la Soeiete des Science Physiques et Naturelles. 

Tome in. cahier 1. 8vo. Paris 1864. 

Boston, TJ.S.:— 

ScKjiety of Natural History. Boston Journal of Natural History. Vol. VII. 
No. 4. 8vo. Boston 1863. 


Breslau:— 

Abhandhmgen der Schlesischen Gesellschaft ffir vaterlandische Cultur. 
Abth. fur Naturwissenschaften und Mediciu. 1862, Heft 3. Phil.-Hist. 
Abth. 1864, H^ 1. Einundvierzigster Jahresbericht. 8vo. Breslau 1864. 
Bruxelles:— 

Memoires de PAcademie Boyale des Sciences, des Lettres et des Beaux-Arts. 

Tome XXXIV. 4to. Bruxelles 1864. 

Memoires Couroun^ et Memoires des Savants Etrangers. Tome XXXI. 
4to. Bruxelles 1863. 

Bulletins. 2* serie. Tomes XV., XVI., XVII., XVIII., & XIX. Nos. 1-4. 
8vo, Bruxelles 1863-65. 

Memoires Couronn^ et autres Memoires. Cbllection in-8vo. Tomes XV. & 
XVI. 8 VO. Bruxelles 1863-64. 

Aunuaire 1864 & 1865. 8vo. Bruxelles 1864-65. 

Bulletin de TAcademie Royale de M^ecine. Tome VII. Nos. 3-6, 8-11; 
Tome Vm. Nos. 1-2. 8vo. Bruxelles 1864-65, 

Calcutta:— 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. Journal, 1864, Nos. 1-5 and Supplementary No. 
8vo. Calcutta 1864. 

Memoirs of the Geob^c^ Survey of India. Vcd. III. Part 2, Vol. IV. Part 2. 
8vo. C(deutta 1864. 


--—-- - - - -PalsEWntologia Indiea; 111.2-5. 

The Eowdi Cephalopoda, 4to. Calcutta 1864. 

Memorandum on the ri^ults of a cur^ry e:Zaraination of tiie Salt-range in 
the Punjab and of parts of Bnnnoo and Eohat. 8va. Calcutta 1864. 
Annual Report of tibe Gec^kgical Survey of India and of tim Mij^eum of 
8vo. CaU^jetta 1864. 
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The Society. 
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The Sodefy. 

The Geological Mu^nm. 
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Harmrd College. Assm^ Be^rts of the Pr^detit and Tr^^uetnfer, 1862-^3. 
8vo. Carrdn'idge 1864. 

Beport of the Conaaalttee of the OvearaeOTS appointed to vieai the Observatory. 
8vo. Boston 1864. 

Catal(^;i 2 s Umversitstis He^vaxdiaiisB 1863. 8vo. 

Catalogue of the Officers and Stodents, 1863-64. 8vo. Oaimhridge 1863. 
Addr^ delivemi before the AliiTTiTif. 8vo. Cambridge 1863. 

Addi^ffies ^ the Inauguration of Thomas Hillj O.D., as Pr^dmit. 8vo. Cam¬ 
bridge 1863. 

Catenia:—^Atti delP Aceadenda Oioenia di Scimze Haturali. Serie seotmda. 

Tomo I.-XVI. & XIX. 4to- Catania 1844-64. 

Cherbourg:—Memoires de la &>ciete Impdiiaie des Sciences Xatnrelks. 

Tomes IX. & X. 8vo. Paris 1863-64. 

Christiania:— 

ForhandlLngar i Videnskals-Selskabet. Aar 1863. 8vo. CkrisUania 1864. 
Xyt Magazin for Xaturvidenskabeme. Bind XII. Heft 4, Bind XTTT. Hefte 
1-3. 8vo- Christiania 1863-64. 

Meteorologische Beobachtungen; au%ezeichnet anf Chiistiania’s Observa- 
torinm. Lief. 3 <fc 4. 4to. Christiamia 1864. 

Bet Kongel^e Norske Prederiks UniversitetB Aareberetning for Aaret 1862, 
8vo. Christicmia. 

Index Seholarum in Univeraitate B^ia Fredericiana Jan. dr Aug. 1864. 
4to. Christiania. 

Om Sneebraeen Folgefon, af S. A. Sexe. 4to. Christiania 1864. 

Om de Geologiske Forhold paa Xystroekningen af Hordre Beigmihus Amt, 
af M. Irgens og Th. Hiortdahl. 4to, Christiania 1864. 

Chur:—Verhandlungen der Sohweizerischen naturforschenden Gesellschaffc bei 
ihrer Yereammlung zu Samaden Aug. 1863. 47 Versammlung. 8vo. 
Chur. 

Columbus:—Ohio State Board of Agriculture. Seventeenth Annual Report. 
8 VO. Columbus 1863. 

Copenhagen;—Oversigt over det Kgl. danske Yidenskabemes Selskabe For- 
handlinger, 1862 & 1863. 8vo. Kjobenhavn. 

Bevonsbire Association for the Advancement of Sci^ee, literature, and Art. 

Reports and Transactions. Parts 1-3. 8vo. London 1863-64. 

Bijon;—Memoires de rAcademie Imperiale des Sdenees, Arts et Belles-Let¬ 
tres. Serie 2. Tome XI. Annee 1863. 8vo. 1864. 

Bresden:—Nova Acta Academise Csesareae Leopoldino-Carolinse Grennanic® 
Naturae Cariosomm. Tomus XXXI. 4to. Dresdce 1864. 

Geological Society. Journal. Yol. X. Part 2. 8vo. IhMin 1864. 

Natural History Society. Proceedings. Yols. I., H. Parts 2 & 3; Yol. III. 

Parts 1 & 2; YoL lY. Parte 1 & 2. 8vo. DvdAm. 1849-65. 

Royal Dublin Society. Journal. N(». 31, 32 & 33. 8vo. BubUn 1864-65. 
Royal Irish Academy. Traimaetions. Yol. XXIY. Antiquirie8,Part2. 4to. 
IhMvn 18^. 
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JlOABSMIES and SOdCETHS (eontm»^. 

I>adkf: —Bodl^ aiai Midliad and Sd^tMc Society ^d Meld 

dab. Traii^^cmB, 1-S% 8m JktdU^ X862-'6S. 

EdiiilMi3|;b:— 

EcyfalSoottidiSodetyof Arts, l^jaasactiona. VoXVI. Paii4. 8vo. jSdm- 
hw^h 1864. 

Boyai Society. Traimetions. VoL XXIIJ. Part 3. 4to. EdM/ttrgk 1^4. 

- Prtt^edii^. Session 1863-64. 8vo. Edinhfujrgh 1864. 

Mimfcfurt a. M.:— 

Abbandliu^m b®eatii^;egeben von der Senekenbergiscben naturforscbenden 
Geselkchi^ Band V. Heft 2. 4to. Fran^nrt a. M. 1864. 

Dea* Zoob^isdbe Garten, Organ der zoolcgisdien Gesellscbafi;. Jabigang L, 
n., m., IT., & T. Nr. 2-12. 8vo. FramJcfuH a. M. 1860-64. 

Freibnigim Bieisgan:—Bericbte fiber die Yerhandlnngen der naturforscbenden 
Gasellscbaft. Band III. Heft 2. 8vo. Fre^rg 1864. 

Geneva:—^Memoires de la Soeiete de Physique et d'Histoire Naturelle. 

. Tome XVll. Partie 2. 4to. Oenh^e 1864. 

Gorlit^:— 

AWiandlungmi der naturfoi^enden Gesellschaft. Band I.-XII. (wanting 

B. m. Heft 1, and B. Vn,). 8vo. 6?orZtto 1827-65. 

Die B^nverhaltniase Deutschlands, Abdruck aus den Abhandlungen, Band 
Tn. Heft 1. 8vo. OMitz 1865. 

Gottingen:—Xacbricbten von der E. Gesellschaft der Wissensehaften und der 
Geoig-August-Universitat, aus dem Jahre 1864. 12mo. Gottingm 1865. 
Haarlem:—Xatuurkundige Veibandelingen van de HoUandsche Maatschappij 
der Wetenschappen. Tweede Verzameling. Deel XTIII., XIX., & XXI. 
Stuck 1. 4to. HaarUm 1863-64. 

Habana:—Observatorio M^netico y Meteoroldgico del Eeal Col^o de Belen 
de la Oompt^a de Jesus. Besumen de las Observaciones. Xov., Dec. 
18^ ; Jan.-Dec. 1864; Jan.-March 1865. 8vo. 

Hdde;—^Zeiteehiift fiir die gasammten Naturwissenschaften, herausgegeben 
von dem naturw. Vereine fur Sachsen und Thiiringen in Halle, redigrrt von 

C. Giebel und M. Siewert. Jahrg. 1864. Band XXIII. 8vo. Berlin 1864. 
Hobart Town:—Beport of the Royal Society of Tasmania for the year 1863. 

8vo. Hobart Town 1864. 

Jena:—Jenaische Zeitschrift fur Medidn und Naturwissenschaft, herausgege¬ 
ben von der medicinisch-naturwissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft zu Jena. 
Band I. Hefte 2-3. 8vo. Leipzig 1864. 

Kf^an:—Imperial Russian University. Outchonia Zapiski (Scientific Papers), 
1862. 4 Parts. 8vo. Kazan 1862-63. 

Kid.:—Schriften der Universitat, aus dem Jahre 1863. Band X. 4to. Kiel 
1864. 

Kolozsv^rtt:— Am. Erdelyi Muzeum-Egylet ifevkiinyvei. Kotet III. Ffizet 1. 
4to. Kolazmdrtt 1864. 

Konigsberg:—^^hriften der koniglichen physikaJisch-okonomisehen Geseil- 
schaft. Jahr^mg 1863. Abth. 1 <fe 2. 4to. Kmigdf&rg 1863, 
lamanne:—Bulletin d® la Sodete Vaudoise des Sciences Naturelles. Tome 
VII. No. 50; tome Till. Nos. 51 & 52. 8vo. Laveanne 1863-65. 
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BeBSEHm. 

ACAJ ^M Ij BS astd ^MCSDBTJC^S (eow^^Mted)* 

Imdmt — 

and Folftedimo Socl^ (rf tiie West Bidiag of Yorkshire. Bco- 13m Smely. 
l^oemb^ 6,1^9; 1840-42, pp. 1-442 (5 |»urt8); 186^4. 

Sro. Leeds 1839-64. 

FmosopMcalazidlitet^Sodefy. AnnutdEeportsfor 1861-62 & 18^-64. IHieScMdetf. 

8to. la&h 1862-64. 

On tile Early Histoxy of Leeds in Yorkshire. A Lecture by Y. Wri^t. - 

8vo. Leeds 1864. 

Leipag:— 

Beridhte iiber dieVerhandlungen der koniglidi-sachsisdim Gesellsehaft dCT The Society. 
Wifflenschaften. Jdath.-Phys. dasse, 1863,1 & 2; PhiL-Hist. Cla®e, 

1863,1-3; 1864,1. 8vo. Le^ 1863-64, 

Xlarl^fimg der theoretischen Bereehnung der in den Mondtafeln angew^tid- - 

• ten Stonmgen, von P. A.Hansen. Zweite Abhandlnng. 8vo. Leipzig 1864. 

Elektrodynamische Maassbestinunnngen insbesondere iiber dektrische ■ - ■ — 
Sohwingongen, von W. Weber. 8vo. Le^zig 1864. 

Lffibon:— 

Kemorias da Acadeima Beal das Sdeneias. dasse de Sdencias Mathma- The Academy, 
ticas, Physlcas e hTaturaes: nova serie, Tomo lH. parte 1. dasse de 
Sdeneias Moraes, Politieas e Bellas Lettras: nova serie, Tomo Ill. partel. 

4to. JUsLm 1863. 

Annaes do Ohservatorio do Infante D. Lniz. VoL 1.1856 a 1863; Vol. 11. The Observatory. 

1863- 64, Nos. 1-3. fol. Lizhda 1864. 

Belatorio do Servigo do Observatorio do Infante D. Lnia, 1863-64. 8vo. — 
lAshoa 1864. 

Liverpool;— 

Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. Transactions. New Series. The Society. 

Yol. III. 8vo. Liverpool 1863. 

Literary and Philosophical Society. Proceedings, 1863-64. No. 3 8. 8vo. The Society. 
Lyndon 1864. 

London:— 

Anthropological Society. Anthropological Review. Nos. 4-8. 8vo. Lordm The Society. 

1864- 65. 

British Association. Report of the Thirty-third Meeting, held at Newcastle- The Association. 

upon-Tyne, 1863. 8vo. London 1864. 

- Index to Reports and Tran^tions from 1831 to - 

1860 inclnsive, 8vo. Lmdm 1864. 

Brititii Horoh^caL Institute. The Horolc^cal Journal. Vol. VI. Nos. 73 The Institute. 

& 72; Vol. Vn. Nos. 73-82. 8vo. London 1864-65. 

British Meteorol<^cal Society. Proceedings. VoL II. Nos. 13-19. 8vo. The Society, 
London 1864-65. 

-- - — - Cktalogufi <rf Books in the Library, 1864. - 

list of Members, 1864. 8vo. 

diemieal Sodcty. Journal. Jitiy to Heoemher 1864; January to April The Society. 

1865. 8vo. Lmdm. 

Entcanol^^ Society. Traumetions. Third series. Vol. II. Pmrts 1-4. The Society. 

Vol. HI. Part 1. 8vo. Lmdm 1864-65. 
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Bokoi^. 


ACADEMIES and SOdKTIM 
Ix>ndon:— 

Geoic^eaiSociety. QuarteiyJcniinal. Nos. 79->S2. ToLXX. Pa3^3&4; 533®8«Kie%’, 

Vol. XXL Parts 1 & 2. 8w. London 1864-^6. 

Geological Survey of Great Britain, Memoirs. Gatalogne of the Collection !^eG« 3 togi®alSnrreyOffice. 
of Fo^ib in tlie Musenin of Prmjtical Qeol^y. By T. H. Husby and 
E. Etheri^. 8vo. London 1865. 

- Gatal(^e of the Mineral CoUectiona. 3^ W. W. Smyth, . .. 

T. Eeeks, and F. W. E-udler. 8vo. London 1864. 

- D^riptive Catalogue of the Bock Specimens. 8m — 

London 1862. 

--- Descriptive Catalogue of the Geological, Mining, and . . 

Metellui^eal Models. 8vo. London 1865. 

- Catalogue of the pubUdied Maps, Sections, Memoirs, - 

and other publications. 8vo, London 1865. 

- Iron Or^ of Great Britain. Parts 3 A 4. 8vo. London —" . . 

1861-62. 

- Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom for 1861, - 

1862, and 1863. 8vo. Undon 1862-64. 

- Memoirs illustrative of the Geologieai Maj^ Sheets 4, 7, - 

10, 12,13, 45, 53 X.E., 71 X.E., 80 N.E., 82 S.E., 88 S.W., 89 S.W., 

89 S.E., Scotland Sheets 32 & 34. 8vo. London 1861-64. 

- Figure and Descriptions illustrative of British Oiganic - 

Remains. Decades 10 & 11. 4to. London 1861-64. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. Minutes of Proceedings, Seseion 1861-62. The Institution. 

Vol. XXI. 8vo. London 1862. General Index, Vok. I. to XX. 8vo. 

London 1865. 

linnean Society. Transactions. Vol. XXIY. Part 3. 4to. London 1864, The Society. 

- Journal of Proceedings. Vol. VIII. Zoology, Nos. 29 & 30; - 

Botany, Xos. 29-32, & Vol. IX. Nos. 33 & 34. 8vo. London 1864-65. 

- list, 1864. 8vo. - 

Pathological Society. Transactions. Vol, XV. 8vo, London 1864. The Society. 

--- A General Index to the first fiftemi volumes of the - 

Transactions, compiled by T. Holm^. 8vo. London 1864. 

Photographic Society, The Photographic Journal. Xos, 147-158. 8vo. The Society. 

London 1864-65. 

Royal Agricultural Society. Journal. VoL XXV. Part 2. Second Series, The Society. 

Vol. I. Part 1. 8vo. London 1864-65. 

RoyalAsiatieSociety. Journal. New^ries. Vol. 1. Parti. 8vo. IrendW1864. The Society. 

Royal Astronomical Society. Memoirs. Vol. XXXII. 4to, Londtm 1864. The Society. 

—---— Monthly Xotices, Vol. XXTV. No. 9; VoL - 

XXV. Nos. 1-7. 8vo. London 1864-65, 

Royal Geographical Society. Journal. Vcls. XXXHI. & XXXIV. Svo. The Somety. 

London 1863—64. 

... - .-.. — ■ . . Procee^ngs. VoL VIII. Nos. 4-6; Vol. IX. - 

Nos. 1 ds 2. Svo. London 1864-65. 

Roy^ Horticultural Socie^, PraeBedin^. VoL IV. Nos. 10-12; V<d. V. The Smely. 

Nos. 1-6. Svo, London 1864-65. 
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4CAB13CISS and SOCIETEBB 
Jboadon:— 

]^y*d lastitute of Britidi ijwMte^te. ^i^oiial Papers, 1864^. Part I. Phe lastitete. 

ITt^. 1-4; Part 2. Nos. 1-6; Part 3. Kos. 1-3 & 5. 4to. London 1865. 

Boyal Institution.. Proceedings. Vol. IT. Parts 3 & 4. 8m 2io«<2<m 1864. The Institutaon. 
1^^ Medie^ Obiruigieal Socae^. Medico-Gfainirpcd Transactions. The Society, 
Vol. XLTII. 8vo. London 1864, 

--— Prooeedings. Vpl. IV. Nos. 5 & 6; - 

Vol. V. No. 1. 8vo. London 1864-65. 

- Index to tiie Catalogue of the - 

library. 8to. London 1860. 

Eoyal Society of literature. Transactions. Seecmd smes. Vol. Vlll. The Society. 
P^t; 1. 8vo. London 1884. 

- Annual Eepcwt; tiie President’s Address; - 

List of Members, 1864. 8vo. London. 

Koyd United Service Institution. Joum^ Vol. Vitl. Nos. 31-33, and The Institution. 
Appendix. 8vo. London 1864-65. 

Society for the Suppression of Mendicity. Forty-sixth Eeport 8vo. The Sodety. 
London 1864. 

Society of Antiquaries. Proceeding. Second series. VoL II. Nos. 4 & 6. The Society. 
8vo. London 1863. 

Zoological Society. Transactions. Vol. V. Parts 1-3. 4vo. London »The Society. 
1862-64. 

- Proceedings of the Scientific Meetings, for 1863. - 

3 parts. 8vo. London. 

Luxembourg:—Societe des Sdences Naturellra. Tome VII. 8vo. Inusembourg The Society. 
1864. 

Madrid:—^Memorias de la Real Academia de Ciendas. 1* serie: Ciencias The Academy. 
Exaetas. Tomo I. parte 2. 2“ serie: CSencuus Fisicas. Tomo I. parte 3; 

Tomo II. parte 1. 8vo. Madrid 1863-64. 

Mantua;—Aceademia di Scienze, Belle Lettere ed Arti. Anno 1864. 8vo. The Academy. 
Mantova. 

Mauritius:—Meteorological Society. Proceedings and Transactions. Vol. VI. The Society. 

8vo. Mauritim 1864. 

MiTrh :— 

Memorie del Eeale Istituto Lombardo di Scienae, Lettere ed Arti. Vol. IX. The Institute, 
fasc. 2 & 4. 4to. MUcmo 1862-63. 

Atti. Vol. in. fesc. 58,15 & 16. 4to. Milano 1862-63. - 

Anuario, 1864. 8vo. Milano. —- 

Rendiconti. Cla^ di Sdenze Matematiche e Naturali; Vol. I. fasc. 4-7. -- 

Classe di Lettm'e e Scienae Moral! e PoKtiehe: VoL I. fasc. 3-7. 8vo. 

JfOawo, 1864. 

Atti deHa fondazione scientifica Oagnola dalla sua istitimone in poL Vd. The Sodety. 
m. 8vo. Milano 1862, 

Atti deUa Scwaeta Italiana di Sdenze Naturali. VoL V. fasc. 4 & 6; Vol. VI. The Society, 
fasc. 1-3. 8vo. Milano 1863-64. 

Modena:—^Memorie ddla So<^tl Itafiana ddle Sdeme. &rie second®. The Sodety. 
Tomo I. 4t». M^em 1862. 
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Mooti^er;—^M^oires de TAead^mie des Scacaiees ©t Lettares. Seetion des 
Semc®3 1 ^T<hb© V. Sedion^Mddecane: Tome m. fesc. 4&5; Jlbia© 
IV, feuse. 1. SMtion^ Lofetares: Tome IH. faao, 3 &4. 4to. 

1861-^. 

H<mtoeal:— Tbs C^amdiaa Hateralist and Geol(^?st, New Series. VdL I. 
N«b. 1-6. 8to. MmtreeA 1864. 

Mimk^w:—^B ulletin de la Sodete Imp^iiale des Natmalistot. Ann^ 18^, 
Noe. 1-4; 1864, No. 1. 8vo. Mosem 1863-64. 

Mnnieli:— 

^tzimgsbedidite der konigl. bayer. Akademie der Wiasenwduilten, 1864. 

I. Hefte 3-5; II. Heffce 1-4. 8vo. Munchm 1864. 

Gelebrte Anzdgen. Bande I.-V. 4to. Mmehen 1836-37. 

Uebar den B^riff der biirgerliehen G^Uschait. Vortrag v<m W. H. Biehl. 
4to. Mune^n 1864. 

Knnig MftTiTnili«.n XL xind die Wissensdmft. Bede von J. v. Bollinger. 8vo. 
Mimchen 1864. 

Chinesische Texte zn Dr. J. H. Platii’s Abbandlung: Abtheilung 11. Der 
Cultus der alten Chinesen. 4to. Mun^un 1864. 

Die Stellung Venedigs in der Weltgeschiehte; Eedb von G. M. Thomas. 4to. 
MiinGhen 1864. 

Napl^;— 

Society Beale. Atti dell’ Accademia delle Scienze Fisiche e Matematiche. 
Tomo I., Anno HI. fasc. 1-6. 4to. Napoli 1863-64. 

- Eendiconto; Anno II. fasc. 4-12; Anno III. fesc. 1 &2,1863 

-64. Eendiconto deUe tomate e dei lavori dell’ Accademia di Scimue 
Moral! e Politiche: Anno II. Aprile-Dicmnbre 1863; Anno HI. Maggio- 
Dicembre 1864; Anno IV. Geimaio 1865. Eendiconto della Eeale Acca¬ 
demia di Areheol<^ia, Letter© e Belle Arti: Anno 1863; Anno 1864, 
Gennaio-Giugno. 4to, Napoli 1863-65. Annuario 1865. 

Nenchatel:—^Bulletin de la Societe des Sciences NatureUes. Tome VI. 
troisidme cahier. 8 to. Neuch&tel 1864. 

Neweastte-upon-Tjme:—Tyneside Naturalists’ Reid dub. Transactions. VoL 
VI. Part 2. 8vo. NewcasAe 1864. 

Paris:— 

Comptes Eendus Hebdomadaires des Seances de 1’Academic des Sciences. 
Jime to December 1864, January to June 1865. Tome UX. Table de 
Mati^res. 4to. Paris 1864-65. 

Connaissance des Temps pour I’an 1866, public par le Bureau des Lon^- 
tudes. 8vo. Paris 1864. 

Annuaire pour I’aa 1865. 12mo. Paris. 

Dep6t de la Marine. Annales Hydiographiques. 2*-4* trim^tre de 1863; 
P trimestre de 1864. 8vo. Paris. 

--Annuaire des Mar^ des Cotes de France pour 1865, 

12mo. Paris 1863. 

--— , InsiructionB Nautiques sur les cdtes est de la Chine, 

Sc., laradaite® wir la dsniir© 4diti<m du China Pilot, par M. de Vautsrd. 
8vo. Paris 1863. 


Jhmom, 

The Aot^ny. 

Nabmd So¬ 

me^. 

Tim Shirty. 

Hie Academy. 


The Society. 


The Society. 

Hie dub. 

The limtitute. 

The Bur^u. 

The De^ ^ k Marine. 
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MJADEMUS and SOCOTIES {mn£nueg), 

jParis;— 

Depot d© la M^ane. Pitote de Ble Qnam^*^, tradoit M. pdasaas. The D^t de k Marine. 
8vo. Pam 1864. 

. ....— Instraetions Nantiques snr les cdtes de k Patagohie, - 

pM* Paal Mjuiia. 8vo. Pom 1863. 

- Pilot© de Pile Yaneonrer, par G. H. Eichards, traduit - 

par H. Pdrigot 8vo. Pom 1863. 

—- Pormnle generale pour trouverk Latitude et k Lon- - 

gitude, par L. Pagel. 8vo. Paris 1863. 

- Instnietions Kautiques snr k Mer Baltiqne et le Golfe - 

de Finknde, par A. Le Gras. Tome 1. 8vo. Paris 1864. 

- Les cStes du Bresdl, Desoription et Instraetions Hau- - 

tiques, par Em^ Mouehez. II* action. 8vo. Paris 1864. 

- Maps HTid Ckarte. -- 

Annales des Mines. 6* serie. 2®-6* Hr. de 1864; l®liv. de 1865. 8vo. Paris. L’Ecole des Mines. 
Annuaire de I’Institut des Provinces, des Societes Savants et des Congres The Institute. 

Scientifiqu®!. 2® sarie. YoL YI. 8vo. Paris 1864. 

Bulletin International de I’Observatoire Imperial. June 11 to December 31, The Observatory. 

1864; January 1 to June 14, 1865. folio. Paris, 

Comptes Eendus d^ Seances et Memoires de k Society de Biolr^e. 3® aerie. The Society. 

Tome Y. Ann^ 1863. 8vo. Park 1864. 

Bulletin de k Societe d’Encouragement pour PIndustrie National©. 2* serie. The Society. 

Tome XI. January to December 1864; TomeXII. January to April 1865. 

4to. Park. 

Bulletin de k Societe de Gdographie. 5* s^rie. Tome YII. 8vo. Park 1864. The Society. 

Bulletin de k Societe Gwlogique. 2® eerie. Tome XXII. feuilles 1-7. 8vo, Hie Society. 

Park 1864. 

Penzance:—Eoyal Geological Society of Cornwall. Forty-sixth and Forty- The Society. 

seventh Annual Keports. 8vo. Penzance 1860. 

Phikdelphia:— 

Academy of Natural Sciences. Proceedings. 1864. Nos. 1-5. 8vo. Fhi~ The Academy. 
ladelpTiia, 

Franklin Institute. Journal. Nos. 461-472. 8vo. P%iladelpTda 1864-65. Hie Institute. 

- Charter and By-Laws. 8vo. Philadelphia 1864. - 

Eome:— 

Atti dell’ Accadenua Pontifida de’ Nuovi lined. Anno XVll, Sess, 1-7. The Academy, 

4to. Moma 1864. 

Bullettino Metwirologirx) dell’ Osservatorio del CoUegio Bomano, compilato The Observatory. 

^ P, An^lo SeccM. YoL 11. No. 12; YoL IH. N<m. 5, 6, 8,10-13; 

Y(d. lY. N®s. 1, 2 & 4. 4to. Monui 1863-65. 

Mmnork dtell’ (kservatorio del Coll^o Romano. Nuova serie. Yol. II, The CoB^. 

4to. Soma 1863. 

Rouen *.—Coi^4s Sdmtifique de France. 32« se^on. Rouen. 31 Juillet The Congr^. 

1865. 4to. Bourn. 

St. Peteraburgj— 

Mdnoiras de PA^emie Impdkk des ^encos. Tome Y. Nos. 1-9; Traae Hie Academy. 

YL Nos. 1-12. 4to. Si. PHmhowr^ 1862-63. 

MDCCCIXY. h 
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ACADEMIES and 80CIETI1S 
St. Peteisburg;— 

M^moi^dei’Acedoaielffi^i^dasSdenoe®. BaMa. TomeV. Hos.®-^; 

Tome YI. l?^os. 1-5; Tome 7. Nos. 1 & 2. 4to. St. PM^sbmty 1863. 
Annales de rObservatoire Tbirsiqtie Central de par A. T. EtfUar. 

Ann^ 1860 & 1861. 4to. St. Pkers^ourg 1863. 

Comptes Eendus Aaaaels. Ann^ 1861,18^ & 1863. 4to. St. 

1862- 64. 

Considerations mat la previsdon des tem|Hgte£ et specialgmeirt sur dn 1 
an 4 Decembre 1863. 4to. St. Petershourg 1864. 

Horae Sodetat^ Eatomologicae Bossieffi. FascscnlTM L 8^. PetrepeM 1861. 
Stoekbolm:— 

Kongliga Sveadta Yetenska|»-Akadei^Bs Eandiingar. Hy Ri^d. &ndet 
lY. Haftei 2. 4to. Stockholm 1862. 

Of^ersigt af. . . Forhandlingar. ArgS,ngen XX. 8vo. Stockholm 1864. 

Jakttagelser i Sverige. Bandet lY. 4to. Stockholm 1882. 

Toronto;— 

The Canadian Journal of Industry, Science, and Art. New seri^si. Foa. 52-^. 
8vq, Toronto 1864-65. 

Abstracts of Meteorological Observations made at the Magnetical Obama* 
toiy, 1854-*59, 1860-62. 2 Tols. 4to. Toronto 1864. 

Toulouse;—^Memoires de I’Academie Imperiale des Sciences, DsMsiiptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 6® serie. Tome II. 8vo, Touhuso 1864, 

TJpsala:— 

Cniversitets Arskrift, 1863. 8vo. Upsala. 

Nova Acta Eegiae Societatis Scientiarum XJpsalienais, Ssrim terti®. VoL V. 
fasc. 1. 4to. Upsaiice 1864. 

Befcaetors-Beobachtungen der K. Universitats-Stemwarte in Upsala vom 
Eeb. 1862 bis Jan, 1864. 8vo. C^aAtl864. 

Utrecht:—^Meteorologische Waamemingen in Nederland en ti^e Betittin* 
gen, door het Xoninldijk Nederlandsch Meteorologisch Instituut, 1863. 
(2 copi^) 4to. Utrecht 1864. 

Yenice:— 

Atti dell’ Ateaeo Yeneto. Serie 2. Y<d. I, puntatal. 8va. Venetm 1864L 
Memorie ddl’ L B. Istituto Yeneto di Sdenze, Lettmre ed Arti. YoL DL 
parte 1“ e 2*. 4to. Fenesia 1862-64. 

Atti. Serie terza. Tomo IX, dia^. 1-10; Tomo X. diip. 1*4. Svo. Vemsm 

1863- 65. 

Yienna:— 

Denksehriften der kaaserlichea Akademie der . Math.- 

Naturw. Classe; Bande XXII. A XXTTT. Bhil.*]ffist. dasM. !&md 
XIII. 4to. Whn 1864. 

Sitzungsberichte. Math,-Nat. dae^. Band XLYII. Ahtii. 2. Heft 5; 
Band XLYIIL Abth. 1. Hefte 1-5, AMi. 2, Hefte 1-5; Band XFTY 
Abth. 2. Hefte 1-5; Band L. Abth. 1. Hefte 1. 8vo. Wien 1863-64. 

- Pbn.-Hist. Classe. Band XIII. Hefte 1-3; Band XUH. 

Hefte 1 & Si XilV. H^ 1*3; Band XLY. 1-3; B®id 
XXYI. Hefte 1-3. 8to, Wtm 1863-64. 


TlmAgwiamy. 

TheAdmimitni^mof^nes. 


xut? taytlivCTO • 

The Aea^May. 


Ihe Canadhcn Bmtiiute. 
The 01»^:^tory. 

The A«idemy. 

The Univearahy, 

The Sod^. 

The Obsmatoiy. 

The Loi^itate. 

The Atbeiia»iB-m- 
IBe Institute. 


Tb® Aoaden^. 


The Aj^sisy. 
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fttESBFTS. 

?ie®Ba;— 

Asm^t. llalii.-Fidairw. CSaase. 1. Jahrgang, 1864, Nr. 14-28; 1865, 
Kr. 1-14. Bm. WhnlSm^m, 

Almanach, Jahi^tng 13 & 14. 1863,1864. 8vo. Wim. 

Tabolse Odii^m Vamt. ^^tcaim prseter GTsecoi et in 

ibeea Palatiim Tindobon^na aamryatarain: edidit At^denda Geraaa^a Ym-> 
dobon^ims. Vol. I. 8vo. Vmddbona 1864. 

der k.->k. ge^ta^biseben €^iells<&afl. VIL JalizgAiig, 1863. 

8vo. Wim* 

Jabrbnidi der lc.*k. ^Kdogkdieit Beusb^maboit. B. XHL Hr. 4; B. XSV*, 
Hr. 2, 3 & 4. 8vo. Wim 1863-64. 

Bericbt uber die Erhebnngen der Wasser-Versorgungs-Commisdon des Ge- 
mdaideratbesder Stadt Wien. I. Text 4to. IL Atlas in case. Wtm 1864. 

Washington:— 

Report of Gie Cfeomm^oner of Patent® for the Year 1861. Arts and Mann- 
factiKces. 2 vidB. 8vo. Wa^ngton 1863. 

Sn!dthffi>nlan Gcmtiibotione to Knowledge. ToL XlII. 4t». WtuStingim 
1864. 

^mitbsordan Miseddaoieons OcdloetiaQS. VoL V. Sto. Wa^wagton 1864. 

Wurzburg:— 

Physikaliseh-infdicimsehe Ge*elfetehaft. Wfeborg^ naturwissenschaftlidbe 
Zeitsehrift. Band IV. Hefte 2 & 3; Band V. Hefte 1-4. 8vo. Wurzhaarg 
1863-64. 

Wurzburger me^cmisehe Zeitsehrift. Baikd V. Hefte 2-6. 8vo. Wurzburg 
1864. 

Zurich:— 

Vierteljahraschrift der naturforschenden GeseDschafl. Jakrgang 7, Hefte 
3 & 4j Jahig. 8. Hefte 1-4. 8to. ^rieA 1862-63. 

An die Zurchmscbe Jugend anf die Jahre 1863,1864. 4to Zurich, 
Houveaux Memoires de la Socidte Helvetique des Sciences HatureUes, Band 
XX., 4to. Zurich 1864. 

ADOLPH (W.) The Simplicity of the Creation, ta'the Astronomical Monument 
of the Messed Virgin, a New Theory of the Solar 8to, Jkmdm 

1864. 

AIRY (G. B., F.E.S.) Astronomical, Magnetical, and Meteorological Obser- 
Taticms nm^ atthe Eojni Olwervatory, Gti^nwich, in 1862. 4to. Zondon 
1864. 


-*--— -- Seven-Year Catalogue of 2022 Stars, ded»««d frcan 

Observsfioro earfendii^ frcfi® 1S54 to 1860. 4t». Zmdm 1862, 

- Plan of the Buildii^ and Grounds of the Royal Obser- 

vatcay, Qtmmn€b. 4to. Zondon 1863. 

. J^eterminatien ^ tiro LOT^tude of YafentUi m IrelaEd, 

by €hdvaadc ^fnals, m 18^. 4to. Zondan. 

AKIN (Dr. C. X) On the Transmutation of Rays. Part 1. (Excerpt 

from BjH; B^.) 8vo. Zmdon 1863. 

—-- - * “ Ga tibe Oi^n of liedridty, (Excerpt frran Trams. fhHab. 

PML Soe.) 4to. CcmAridge 1865. 
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The Academy. 


He^jgty. 


The Institute. 

Mr Chartoe LyeB, Bart, 
F.B.8. 

The Patent-Offloe,Washjsg- 
ton. 

Ihe Smithsmuan Institu¬ 
tion. 


The Society. 


The Society. 


The Socaety. 
The Auth^. 


The Loids Comunadoners 
of the Admiralty. 


The Author. 
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ALFONSO X. DE CASTILLA. Hbros del Sal^r de Astronomia, copilados, 
aaotados j comentadc® por MaQuel Eieo j Sinobas. 2 rols. fol. Medfid 
1863. 

ANLBEW(J. A.) Addre® to the Legislature of Massadiusetts. 8 vo. 
ANONYMOUS:— 

Account of several New Inventions and Improvements now necessary for Eng- 
ImiA Imdon 1691.—The New Invention of Mill’d I^ad. London 1691. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. 

American Ephemmds and Nautical Almanac for 1865. 8 vo. Washington 
1863. 

Army Lists of tLe Eoundheads and Cavaliers, containing the Nmnes of the 
Officers in the Eoyal and Parliamentery Annies of 1642. Edited by 
Edward F^cock. 4to. London 1863. 

Army Medical Department. Statistical, Sanitary, and Medical Beports for 
1862. 8 vo. London 1864. 

Asj^ts of Nature, and their Teachings. 8 vo. 1864. 

Calendar of the M‘Gill College nnd University, Montreal. 8 vo. Montreal 1864. 

Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British Museum in the years 
1846-47: 8 vo. London 1864. 

Catalogue of Autograph Letters forming part of the Collection of a Member of 
the Incorporated Law Society. 4to. London 1862. 

Catalogue of the Library of H.E.H. the Princess Elizabeth, Landgravine of 
Hesse Homburg. 8 vo. London 1863. 

Catalogue of the Melbourne Public Library. 8 vo. Melbourne 1861. 

Certain Necessary Directions, as well for the Cure of the Plague as for pre¬ 
venting riie Infection. 4to. London 1665. 

Companion (A) to Eagland Castle. 4to. Monmouth 1833. 

Constitutions of the Musaeum Minervse. 4to. London 1636. 

Des erofneten Bitter Platz anderer Theil. 8 vo. Hamburg 1704. 

Description d’rm Appareil destine a reproduire les Aurores Polaires et les phe- 
nomenes qui les aceompagnent. 8 vo. Paris. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Pathological Specimens in the Museum of the 
Boyal Collie of Surgeons. Supplement II. 4to. London 1864. 

Descriptive Inventory of James Cox’s Museum. 4to. London 1774. 

Discourse of the Necessity of encouraging Mechanick Industry. 4to. London 
1690. 

English life Table. Tables of lifetimes, Armuities, and Premiums, with an 
Introduction by W. Farr, M.D., F.B.S. 8 vo. London 1864. 

Entomologist’s Annual for 1865. 12mo. London 1865. 

Fiist Biennial Keport of the Progress of the Geological Survey of Michigan. 
8 vo. Lomdng 1861. 

General Description of Sir John Soane’s Museum. 12 mo. London. 

Humane Industry 5 or a History of most Manu^ Arts. 8 vo. London 1661. 

Introductory Beport of the Commissioner of Patents for 1863. 8 vo. Wash¬ 
ington. 

Londcm University Calendar, 1865. 8 vo. 

London’s Dreadful Visitation, or a Collection of all the Bills of Mortality for 
this present year. 4to. London 1665. 


Dojtobs. 

Tie Bo^ ti 

Madrid. 

Legidrtui^. 

H. Dircks, 


TBe Sem^tery of the United 
Stat^ Navy. 

H. Krclra, Esq. 


The Director-Geneml. 

The Author. 

The Univerrity. 

The British Museum. 

H. Dircks, Esq. 


The Library. 

H. Dircks, Esq. 


The Author, 
The College. 

H. Dircks, Esq. 


The Begistrar-GeneraL 

H. T. Stainton, Esq. 

A Winehell, Esq. 

The Trustee. 

H. Dircks, Esq. 

The Commi^ioner- 

The University. 

H. Diickg, E^. 
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M^fcgiram ia Parro, or the Practiee of Geometry, by R. P. 8vo. London 1671. 

Merotuy; <m.the Secret and Swift Mesimiger. 8vo. London 1641. 

Kew Tonch-stone for Gold and Silver Wares. 8vo. London 1679, 

Fotice SOT Observations Meteorologiqneg faites dans les Pays Bas et dans 
posseamons aux Indes Orientides et Occidental«s. 8vo. JJtr&dit 1858. 

Observations Meteorolc^qnes faites i Kijne-Tagoilsk, ann^ 1863. 8vo. Paris 
1864. 

Heasmit and Compendions History of the first Inventers and Instituters of 
the m(ffit femons Arte, Misteries, Laws, Customs, and Miinners in the Whole 
World. 12mo. London 1686. 

Eeise der bsterreichischen Rregatte Novara nm die Erde. Geologischer Thed. 
Band I. 4to. Wien 1864. 

--— Statistisch-commer- 

cieUer Theil, von E. von Seherzer. Band I. 4to. Wim 1864. 

Report of tiie Superintendent of the Coast Survey, showing the Progress of the 
Survey during 1861. 4to. Washington 1862. 

Salomons Pest-House, or Towre Royall, newly re-edified and prepared to pre¬ 
serve Londoners from the Plague, 4to. London 1630. 

Shutting (The) up of Infected Houses, as it is practised in England, soberly 
debated. 4to. London 1665. 

South (The) Sea Bubble, and the numerous fraudulent progecte to which it 
gave rise in 1720. 12mo. London 1825. 

Statistique de la France.—Prix et Salaires a diverses epoques. Deuxi^me s^e. 
Tome XII. 4to. Strasbourg 1863. 

Sveriges Geologiska IJndersbkning pa offentlig bekostnad utford, under led- 
ning af A. Erdmann. Parts 6-13. 8vo. Stockholm 1863-64. 

Third Report of the Commission appointed to inquire into the best mode of 
distributing the Sewage of Towns. 8vo. London 1865. 

Transactions and Reports of the Special Committee on Iron, between 2l8t 
January 1861 and March 1862. 1862-63, 3 vols. folio. Photographs to 
accompany the Reports, in 6 vols. oblong. 

Treasure of Evonymus, conteyninge the Wonderfull hid Secretes of Nature, 
touchinge the most apte formes to prepare and destyl Medicines, for the 
conservation of helth, translated by P. Morwing. 4to. London 1559. 

True and Faithful Account of the several Informations exhibited to the Com¬ 
mittee appointed by the Parliament to inquire into the late dreadful burn¬ 
ing of the City of London. 4to. 1667. 

Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Coimcii of the Art-Union of Lmidon. 
8 VO. London 1864. 

Weekly Returns of Births and Heaths in the City of Dublin. ToL I. 1864, 
Nos. 1-52 (wanting No. 29); Vol. H. 1865, Nos. 1-23. Quarterly Re¬ 
turns of Births and Deaths, 1864, Nos. 1 & 2. 8vo. LuhJin 1864-65. 

Witty Apophthegms, delivered at severd. times and upon several occasions 
by King James, Kmg Charls, the Marquess of Worcester, Lord Bacon, and 
Sir Thomas Moor. l^o. London 1669. 

ARGYLL (Duke of, F.R.S.) Addres® to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
5th December, 1864. 8vo. Edinburgh 1864. 
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PsMsm. D(»ro»8. 
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